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LETTER  I. 

DISASTER  OF  CABOOL  AND  POPULARITY  OF 

SHAH  SHOOJAH. 


Sir, — The  Edmburgh  Remem  has  opportunely  lit  upon  the 
metropolis  in  a  flieht  of  sprightly  wings  '*  of  saffron  and  of  bine/' 
No.  164  appeared  in  January,  No.  155  appears  in  February  t 
It  is  for  no  trifling  purpose  that  the  calculating  sages  of  the  north 
thus  disturb  the  routine  of  periodical  parturition;  it  is  in  no 
minor  cause  that  they,  thus  unlocked  for,  burst  into  the  arena  all 
armour  and  offence. 

The  present  number  appears  as  the  vehicle  of  a  simulated 
attack  upon  the  GU>vemment,  and  upon  Lord  EUenborough, 
thereby  to  serve  as  a  defence  for  Lord  Auckland,  Lord  Fal* 
merston,  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse. 

The  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Remero  which  appeared  in  due 
course  in  January  was  silent  on  the  great  question  of  the  day, 
and  the  great  glory  or  crime  of  the  party  it  represents.  Thus  did 
the  whig  reviewers  lull  into  security  their  unwary  opponents, 
while  in  silence  preparing  this  projectile  to  drop  and  explode  at 
the  very  moment  or  the  debate,  and  leave  no  time  for  refutation 
or  reply.  The  mere  form  and  circumstance  would  lead  to  the 
inference  that  it  was  a  case  prepared  maid  fide;  but  whether  it  be 
an  attempt  consciously  maae  to  arrest  the  course  of  justice,  or 
whether  it  be  proposed  through  a  desire,  honest,  but  miseuided, 
to  screen  the  innocent,  this  article  must  equally  appear  a  defence 
the  most  questionable  and  suspicious.  The  accused  if  not  guilty, 
must  be  the  first  to  demand,  and  the  most  instant  to  require 
the  fullest  investieation ;  and  they  would  reject  officious  defence, 
as  unworthy  of  tnem,  and  unsuited  to  the  cnarge. 

If  honest  men,  they  are  assailed  for  labours  which  entitle  them 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  they  have  served.  It  is  their  duty 
to  establish  their  claims  to  gratitude  as  well  as  to  rebut  accusa^ 
tions  which,  if  unfounded^  are  the  most  atrocious  that  malignity 
could  invent. 

The  article  in  the  Edmburah  Reniew  assumes  to  have  trium- 
phantly disposed  of  the  alienations  brought  against  the  late 
Oovernment  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and— myself.  That  which  I  have 
charged  against  the  late  Government  is  not  that  which  has  been 
charged  against  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  present  whig 
defence  has  not  ventured  to  grapple  with  one  single  statement  of 
mine,  and  it  is  perfectly  gratuitously,  in  respect  to  the  subject 
matter,  that  my  name  is  coupled  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
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But  by  this  conpling  of  the  two  names  the  double  object  may  be 
sought,  Ist,  of  assuming  that  i  have  been  replied  to,  and  2ndlj, 
of  endeavourins  to  shame  Sir  Robert  Peel  out  of  the  position  of 
assault  upon  the  late  Government,  lest  he  should  be  placing 
himself  by  the  side  of  <a  man  whose  allegations  were  too  extra- 
vagant for  public  complacency  and  too  grave  for  parliamentary 
etiquette. 

In  replying,  therefore,  to  this  article  it  is  not  in  my  own 
defence  that  1  come  forward,  nor  can  I  presume  to  defend  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  In  so  far  as  he  has  gone  nis  positions  are  clear 
and  indestructible,  and  in  that  which  he  has  failed  to  d0|  it 
cannot  be  for  me  to  defend  him.  This  defence,  therefore,  moat 
consist  in  taking  up  the  weapons  which  are  paraded,  in  order  to 
show  that  these  weapons  are  not  formed  of  materials  that  can 
inflict  wounds  upon  real  bodies — that  they  are  phantom  shafts, 
cast  to  exhibit  before  an  audience  the  semblance  of  a  contest^ 
and  to  confuse  and  bewilder  the  antagonists  against  whom  thej 
are  discharged. 

The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  another  attempt  to  put 
the  innocent  men  in  the  place  of  the  criminal  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  criminal  from  being 
orouffht  before  the  bar  of  national  justice. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  page  occurs  the  first  intelleible 
statement.  The  reviewer  denies  that  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan 
can  be  chargeable  upon  *^  the  men  who  had  viewed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  friendly  dynasty  in  Afighanistan  as  being  the  least 
dangerous  and  cosdy  means  by  which  the  designs  of  foreign 
powers  upon  British  India  would  be  defeated.'* 

In  the  defence  of  a  Government,  which  on  behalf  of  a  nation 
has  taken  up  arms  and  appealed  to  the  Ood  of  Battles,  the  first 
thin^  that  has  to  be  asserted,  and  the  only  thine  that  has  to  be 
considered,  and  through  which  the  whole  question  must  be  de 
cided,  is  the  cause  of  war.    But  in  the  present  case,  they  con 
forwfl^  with  no  statement  of  wrones  or  of  dangers — they  coi 
forward  only  with  an  insinuation  of  what  their  object  may  ha 
been.    The  assertion  is,  that  the  least  of  the  dangers  that  had 
be  incurred,  and  the  cheapest  of  the  means  that  had  to 
employed,  was  to  set  up  a  certain  dynasty  in  a  certain  coun^ 
and  that  because  of  there  being  certain  unstated  designs  of  cer 
other  unnamed  powers  I     The  establishment  of  a  certain  dyr 
in   Afighanistan  was,  ^*upon  the  whole,  the  least  dang< 
the  least  costly  of  the  means"  by  which  those  foreign 
less  designs   upon  India   could   be  defeated.     What  t' 
the  position  of  India  now  when  the  attempt  has  failed 
cheapest  and  easiest  of  these  means  are  the  lives  of 
British  subjects,    and  nearly   20  millions  of  pounds  st^ 
How  enormous  then  must  have  been  the  dangers  ?     Tl 
expended,  and  in  vain.    You  asserted  one  chief  at  Cabr 
hostile,  and  you  leave  as  the  result  of  the  expenditure  e^ 
woman,  and  child,  your  foe  from  the  Ural  to  the  Indus. 


was  endangered  in  1838,  what  must,  in  1843,  that  danger  be, 
which  has  not  been  grappled  with,  after  the  frightful  augmentation 
it  has  received  from  oar  attempt  and  failure?  The  reviewer, 
for  whom  these  designs  must  have  been  reality,  most  be  now 
writhing  under  the  sense  of  the  most  fearful  insecurity  of  our  rule 
in  India,  if  not,  then  was  the  original  pretence  of  danger  false. 
He  tells  us  that  ''this  eventful  chapter  in  the  history  of  British 
India  has  finally  closed;**  that  in  the  enjoyment  of  *'  perfect 
tranquillity,'*  of  "glorious  achievements,"  there  is  now  '*a  fair 
field  for  the  consideration  of  past  attempts,  and  a  temper  favour- 
able  for  a  calm  judgment  upon  them/'  Here  then,  the  reviewer 
is  in  direct  contradiction  with  himself  on  that  point,  upoif  which 
every  thing  else  hinges.  He  is  so  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  fallacies  of  any  description.  He  asserts  that  they 
did  a  certain  thing  in  order  that  a  certain  danger  might  be  pre« 
vented.  The  thing  is  not  effected.  He  then  speaks  of  the  danger 
as  having  passed  away.    The  danger  then  was  a  fiction. 

He  ^oes  on  to  say  ''the  mnd  fallacy,  of  which  the  most 
unspanng  use  has  been  made  by  diose  who  sought  to  damage  the 
administration  of  Lord  Auckland,  has  been  to  confound  the 
disasters  of  Cabool,  and  the  retreat  from  that  city,  with  the  policy 
of  the  original  advance  beyond  the  Indus."  Whoever  confounded 
the  one  with  the  other  ?  Has  this  nation  been  severe  in  judging 
or  carefiil  to  set  down  in  equity  ?  Has  there  been  a  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  holding  them  responsible  for  either  act  or 
failure?  Has  the  nation  visited  upon  them  vengeance  for  dis- 
aster ?  Have  their  opponents  called  them  to  account  for  their 
policy  ?  They  have  neither  been  held  accountable  for  the  one, 
nor  questioned  for  the  other.  It  is  upon  General  Elphinstone, — 
it  is  upon  Sir  William  Macnaghten, — ^it  is  upon  the  subordinates, 
— it  IS  upon  the  military  men  or  politicals  m  India,-*it  is  upon 
mere  details  that  attention  has  been  fixed  in  as  far  as  attention 
has  been  at  all  excited  ;  and  no  judgment  has  been  falsified  in 
respect  to  the  policy  of  the  Affghan  war  because  of  the  disaster 
«  at  Cabool,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  no  judgment  at  all  has 
been  intelligibly  pronounced.  This  is,  however,  assumed  as 
the  pretext  for  rushing  into  details  about  the  ^force  employed  in 
one  year  and  another,  about  the  acts  of  Generals  Pollock  and 
Nott,  the  narrative  of  Lieut.  Eyre,  the  character  and  qualifi- 
cations of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  Col.  Dennie,  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
^-about  insurrections,  cantonments,  commissariat,  sepoys,  bale 
hissars,  entrenched  camps,  until  the  reviewer  succeeos  in  con- 
structing a  labyrinth  through  which  he  leads  his  bewildered 
reader  rar  away  from  the  designs  of  the  foreign  power  that 
menaced  India  and  the  able  and  wonderful  measures  by  the 
failure  of  which  those  designs  have  been  so  triumphantly  defeated. 
From  the  pages  of  military  details  that  follow,  there  is  but  one 
word  that  I  should  select  for  comment,  and  that  is  the  word  *'  tn- 
surrectian,**  constantly  used  to  designate  the  acts  of  the  Affgbans. 
Did  we  not  inarch  an  army  into  their  country,  take  by  force  of 


arms  but  without  the  forms  of  war,  their  strong  places,  and 
beat  them  in  the  field  ?     Did  we  not  march  into  that  country 
witlu  their  hereditary    political  and  religious  foes  the   Sikhs? 
Did  we  not  then  establish  a  government  by  means  illegal  and 
unjust,  and  having  the  externa!  characters  of  foreign  domination 
and  of  religious  persecution  ?     Had  we  or  have  we  not  done  these 
things!     Is  the  reply  doubtful?     No.     We  did    these   things. 
Then  we  are  the  ofienders — the  Affghans  the  aggrieved.     There 
was  no  incentive  that  could  have  been  aroused  in  the  human 
breast,  whether  supplied  by  motives  of  honour,  of  patriotism,  or 
of  faith,  which  did  not  impose  upon  the  Affghans  the  duty  of 
sacrififing  their  lives  to  destroy  a  despotism  such  as  this.     And 
it  is  to  the  men  who  have  in  the  first  instance,  through  unmerited 
respect  for  us,  submitted  to  our  approach,  and  who  afterwards 
exposed  their  lives  to  regain  their  rights  and  their  independence, 
that  the  word  "  insurrection"  is  applied  by  Britons,    It  is  in 
the  columns  of  the  Edinburgh  Revierv,  the  assertor  heretofore  of 
the  rights  not  of  nations  only  against  foreign  rule,  but  of  people's 
liberties  against  internal  despotism,  that  the  withering  epithet  is 
applied  of  rebellion  to  patriotism,  and  of  insurrection  to  inde- 
pendence.    Nor  is  this  surprising.     It  is  but  the  corrupt  fruit  c 
the  corrupt    tree   that  we   have   planted.      England,  hither 
the  assertor  of  the  rights  of  nations,    has  become  herself 
invader,  the  spoiler,   the    oppressor,  the   destroyer.     Englai 
whose  station  and  strength  have  been  acquired  in  Europe  by  p 
venting  others  from  interfering  in  the  afiairs  of  their  neighbot 
imposing  mbnarchs  or  principles  upon  unwilling  people,   r 
has  not  only  done  this  herself,  but  has  taken  the  setting-up 
despot  and  the  overthrowing  of  a  people's  rights  as  a  pretex' 
cloaking  from  herself  and  from  others  an  unjust,  a  booties: 
an  injurious  war.    Are  whig  principles  composed  of  Is 
war,  interference  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  states,  setting 
despots?     No.    Why  then  does  the  Edinburgh  Remero  c 
Bucti  things?     It  is  that  certain  men  having,  aone  that  wl 
evil  endeiavour  to  make  their  acts  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
tem,  as  a  ''  policy,"  to  be  naturaUy  assailed  by  their  p< 
opponents,  and  n^^essarUy  adopted  by  their  political  supp 
Thus  in  factious  times  may  guilt  disguise  itself  under  thr 
of  faction,  and  make  use  of  its  instruments,  its  organs, 
hirelings. 

Thus  the  reviewer  speaks  of  those  who  denounce  thes 
as  being  influenced  by  the  ^'  malevolence  of  party."    T 
God  that  the  charge  were  true.    Would  to  God  tl 
feelings  and  party  objects  were  still  available  as  a  mea* 
resting  guilt.     Would  that  there  were  a  faction  in  En' 
had  tor  its  watchword  the  rights  of  nations  or  th( 
England.    Would  that  there  was  a  party  in  England 
be  termed  ''malevolent"  inthepursuitof  justice,  and 
in  the  denunciation  of  crime!     But,  alas!    the  org 
parties  have  been  equally  at  the  disposal  of  desij 


Where  was  it  that  appeared  the  first  defence  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment ?  In  the  Quarterly  Remew  I  That  review  was  used^  when 
the  documents  were  first  presented  to  Parliament,  to  pervert 
jndsmeni^this  (the  Edinburgh) — ^when,  for  ibe  first  time,  the 
subject  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons^is  used  to  forestall 
discussion. 

But  let  us  examine  the  pontion  which  the  Reviewer  labours  to 
make  out,  that  the  disasters  at  Cabool  were  not  to  be  charged 
upon  the  Indian  Government,  or  upon  the  Ministry  in  England. 
He  says,  <*Had  the  policy  whicn  dictated  the  occupation  of 
Afighanistanbeen  as  wickedly  ambitions  as  was  ever  ezemph'fied 
in  the  case  of  any  conqueror  from  Nimrod  to  Napoleon/'  it 
would  be  unjust  that  the  Governor-General  **  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  incapacity  and  mismanagement  which  could  have 
led  to  the  destruction  of  such  a  corps  cParmee  as  he  had  placed  at 
Cabool."  Who  but  the  Gt>vemor-General  of  India  and  the 
Government  at  home  could  be  held  responsible  for  disasters  de- 
clared by  the  Reviewer  himself  to  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
series  of  acts  the  most  in&tuated?  The  selection  of  fit  men  is 
as  much  a  du^^  in  high  offices  of  State  as  the  adoption  of  just 
measures.  If  men  unqualified  are  appointed— if  instructions 
insufficient  are  given — if  it  be  not  only  that  some  order  is  incom- 
pletCy  or  that  some  agent  is  inefficient — but  if  it  be  that  all  the 
agents  are  unqualified,  and  all  the  orders  absurd,  all  the  measures 
disastrous,  and  treasure  and  lives,  and  station  and  diaracter  are 
sacrificed-HSurely  responsibility  lies  somewhere,  and  it  must  lie 
there  where  power  has  been  confided.  What  means  re^onsibi' 
lity,  if  not  liability  to  censure  or  to  punishment  for  the  misuse  of 
the  power  that  has  been  entrusted,  not  for  the  advantage  of  a 
man,  but  for  the  benefit  of  a  people?  But  so  fully  has  the  Re- 
viewer measured  the  sense  of  this  nation,  that  it  is  he  himself  that 
exposes  these  grounds  of  accusation,  converting  them  into  a  jus- 
ti^^tion  of  the  men  who  have  brought  these  disasters  upon  us. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Upon  the  exposure  of  this  chain  of  fatuity  and 
mismanagement  he  rests  the  charee  which  he  brings  aeainst  who^ 
ever  impugns  Uie  conduct  of  the  late  Government  of  factious  ob- 
jects, and  malevolent  intentions. 

i'he  Reviewer  then  proceeds  to  defend  his  friends  by  a  novel 
process.  The  colour  is  darkened  on  the  one,  in  order  that  the 
shade  may  be  brightened  upon  the  other.  The  weights  are 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  scale  to  another,  to  make  out  the 
load  to  be  less.  The  Government  at  home  is  not  to  be  responsible 
for  sending  out  a  GoveruOT-General  unfit  to  select  agents ;  but 
it  is  to  be  responsible  for  having  compelled  Lord  Auckland  to 
select  unfit  ones.  This  may  appear  very  dangerous  ground  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  its  real  object.  I^rd  Auckland  is 
tiie  victim  in  Eneland,  after  bein^  the  instrument  in  India.  He 
must  be  prevented  now  from  being  a  witness,  and  perhaps  an 
accuser.      He  has  to  be  contaminated  and  crushed  by  being 


defended^  and  his  defence  is  generously  made  at  the  ezpenie 
of  others.  He  has  to  he  made  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  their 
reid  guilt  by  their  assuming  to  bear  upon  their  shoulders  a  portion 
of  the  charge  of  hi^  incompetency.  But,  as  it  here  stands,  the  ad- 
vocate of  the  Whig  Administration  rests  that  Administration*! 
defence  on  Lord  Auckland's  being  placed  b^  the  Oovernment  at 
home  in  the  inability  to  select  fit  agents.  This  might  be  supposed 
to  be  an  extravagance  thrown  out  merely  to  bewilder,  it  is,  how« 
ever,  a  truth,  and  a  bewildering  one.  It  is  for  thoFC  who  have 
come  to  see  in  the  results  in  India  the  ends  only  which  the  pro- 
jector of  them  had  desired— to  understand  how  he,  that  pulled 
the  strings  of  the  various  puppets  in  the  Board  of  Control  and  in 
the  Indian  government,  took  care  that  Lord  Auckland  (himself 
selected  with  reference  to  tlie  same  purpose)  should  be  led  to  use 
his  judgment,  so  as  to  advance  those  ends,  and  debarred  from 
using  his  judgment  in  such  a  manner  as  to  frustrate  them.* 

The  reviewer  of  **  ministerial  misrepresentations  regarding  the 
JBast "  thus  proceeds :  ^*  The  second  misrepresentation  is  that 
Shah  ShoiMah  was  hateful  to  and  despised  by  the  people  whom  we 
tooh  him  bach  to  rule."  The  charee  is,  that  the  setting  up  of 
Shah  Shoojah  was  a  **crim(^^  and  a  **  folly  "  that  was  what 
had  to  be  answered.  But  let  us  deal  with  the  mere  assertion 
here  pretended  to  be  believed  and  defended,  namely,  that  Shah 
Shoojah  mas  popular.  Had  he  been  popular,  would  he  have 
required  our  army?  Had  he  been  popular  our  support  must 
have  rendered  him  unpopular.  *'  The  race  of  Suddozeys,"  says 
the  Reviewer,  **  was  regarded  as  sacred  as  well  as  royal."  Had 
it  been  so  Shah  Shoojah  must  have  ceased  to  be  **  sacred"  in  the 
eyes  of  Mussulmans  when  surrounded  by  a  Sikh  guard*- Shah 
Shoojah  ceased  to  he  *'  royal"  in  the  eves  of  the  Anghans  when 
supported  by  a  foreign  army.  Had  Shah  Shooiah  been  worthy 
to  rule,  he  must  have  rejected  power  upon  the  conditions  on 
which  we  offered  it.  We  exhibited  him  to  the  world  and  to  his 
people  as  a  traitor  and  a  renegade ;  and  it  is  after  a  British  army 
nas  been  sacrificed  for  this  phantom  of  sacredness  and  this  puppet 
of  royalty — afler  universal  desolation  has  been  the  result  of  our 
projects  of  policy,  and  our  professions  of  philanthropy,  that  the 
defence  of  tnese  atrocities  is  based  upon  the  popularity  of  the 
man    who,  after  being  made  the  instrument  of  this  guilt,  has 

Eerished  as  its  victim.    The  popularity  of  Shah  Shoojah  which  is 
ere  asserted,  if  true,  would  be  matter  of  deep  aggravation  of  the 
Eilt  of  the  plotters  of  these  acts.     But  this  assertion  of  the  popu- 
ity  of  Shah  Shoojah  is  a  miserable  falsehood.    See  how  it  is 
supported.  *<  Theplainfact,"  says  the  Reviewer, '' as  established 

*  The  lenie  eon? eyed  in  the  text  if  that  e? ery  metsure  was  concerted  between 
the  late  Foreign  Secretary  and  Roiiia;  if  there  hai  been  treason,  it  has  been 
anifenal'in  its  operation,  complete  in  its  conduct,  and  perfect  in  its  details. 


by  the  tegtimony  of  Sir  John  M'Neill,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  l^ason, 
Captain  Conolly,  and  others,  is  that  the  family  of  the  Suddozeys, 
of  which  Shah  Shoojah  was  the  fittest  representative,  has  always 
been  respected  and  beloved  by  the  dominant  tribes  of  Affgha- 
nistan."  Those  who  spoke  of  Shah  Shoojah's  unpopularity  spoke 
of  the  man^  not  of  the  family.  It  is  accidentally,  no  doubt,  that 
the  reviewer  controverts  the  statement  regarding  Uie  man  bv  ad- 
ducing testimony  regarding  the  family!  Can  it  be  bv  mistake 
that  he  speaks  of  the  family  being  always  respected  and  beloved, 
after  SO  years  of  exile  of  this  its  fittest  representative— after  two 
expulsions  of  that  representative,  and  his  final  assassination  ?  Here 
a  witness  is  called  in  for  the  defence,  and  he  establishes,  by  preva- 
rication, the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  case.  Lord  Auckland 
told  us  that  we  were  to  invade  Affehanistan  for  the  purpose  of 
''  substituting  a  friendly  for  an  unfriendlv  power.''  Have  we 
done  this?  In  what  condition  did  Lord  Auckland  leave  the 
patient  he  undertook  to  treat  7  Did  he  leave  him  restored  in 
health,  cured  of  his  disorder,  justifying  his  diagnosis  of  disease— 
and  his  mode  of  the  treatment  ?  No.  Writhing  under  the  dis- 
order. The  country  Lord  Auckland  undertook  to  benefit  he  has 
left  in  desolation — the  country  he  undertook  Ux  treat  foe  un- 
friendliness, he  has  filled  with  abhorrence* 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  was  danger  to  India  from  Russian- 
let  us  suppose  that  there  being  such  danger,  England  was  to  take 
as  regarded  Russia,  no  measures  of  precaution  or  defence — what, 
then,  would  have  to  be  done  on  this  special  Asiatic  field  7  The 
Afighan  country  was  divided  into  various  principalities.  The  rule 
of  the  leaders,  by  the  reviewer's  statement,  was  little  more  than 
**  nominal."  No  i)Ower  was  possessed  by  any  one  sufficient  to  ren- 
der it  available  for  any  foreign  purpose  of  aggression.  They  were 
divided  between  themselves,  ana  incapable  of  common  action  for  a 
common  purpose.  They  were  a  people  that  could  be  united  onlv  by 
danger  approaching  their  frontiers,  and  that  occasion  would  nave 

C resented  itself  if  ever  Russia  appeared  as  an  invader.  What 
etter  barrier  could  have  been  presented  for  our  Indian  empire  ? 
This  state  of  things,  as  positively  set  down  by  Sir  William 
M'Naghten,  and  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  was  the  most  favour- 
able that  could  be  devised  for  our  defence.  You  enter  that  coun- 
try, and  you  say  that  you  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a 
strong  and  united  government.  Had  you  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  tribes  under  one  head,  and  the  nation  under  one  chief,  you 
would  have  brought  about  a  state  of  things  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  judged  most  favourable  for  our  defence— one  in  which  the 
thought  of  ambition  would  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  former 
conquerors  of  India,  in  which  the  chief  of  these  turbulent  and 
warlike  tribes  might  have  looked  to  foreign  conquest  as  a  means 
of  mi^intaining  internal  supremacy— -one  in  which  power  would 
be  given  to  that  chief  to  efface  the  natural  difficulties  and  barriers 
which  the  country  presented  to  an  invading  foe-^one  in  which 
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diplomatic  inflaencoB  would  come  to  exercise  in  tfae  middle  of 
Central  Asia  that  fatal  power  in  that  fatal  direction  which  has 
been  so  signally  exempbfied  in  Persia.  Had  you  made  Shah 
Shoojah  the  monarch  of  Affghanistan^  and  had  jou  reduced  the 
Tarious  provinces  of  that  country  under  his  swaj«  you  would 
have  prepared  for  Russia  the  realization  in  this  century  of  the 
project  of  Peter  in  the  beginning  of  the  last,  when  a  concert  was 
estaolished  between  the  AJTghans  and  the  dependant  monarch  of 
the  Persians  and  himself  for  the  oyerthrow  of  our  predecessors  in 
India,  the  Moguls.  What  I  here  state  was  asserted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  reply 
to  Sir  John  Hobhouse  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Baillie's  motion,  and 
his  statement  met  with  no  attempt  even  at  refutation.  He  then 
told  the  Gk>vemment  that  if  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  what 
they  attempted  to  do,  they  would  have  converted  a  state  of 
things  on  me  frontiers  of  India,  most  favourable  to  our  defence, 
into  a  state  of  things  most  favourable  for  an  attack  upon  us. 
Had  England  erect^  one  central  power  in  Affehanistan,  by  the 
mere  expression  of  a  wish  and  the  exercise  of  benevolent  and 
pecuniary  means,  which  it  was  in  her  power  to  have  done,  she 
would  have  been  playine  the  Russian  game — she  would  have 
been  but  setting  up  in  Cabool  a  counterpart  to  Mahommed  Shah  ; 
but  proceeding  as  she  has  done,  by  treacherous  assault  in  the 
first  instance,  and  merciless  devastation  in  the  last,  by  addine; 
the  exasperation  of  religious  fanaticism  to  the  animosities  of 
political  hatred,  she  has  far  more  deeply  and  extensively  broken 
up  for  Russia  soik  still  virgin  to  European  diplomacy,  and  has 
sown  for  herself  a  harvest  of  dragons'-teeth  whence  will  spring 
hordes  of  armed  foes  and  of  fanatic  avengers,  to  serve  as  the 
yan  of  a  Muscovite  invasion.  Nor — unless  Britain  shake  off  her 
lethargy,  detect,  and  punish  her  enemies  within,  will  that  *^  event- 
ful chapter"  of  '*  glorious  achievementB"  be  *^  finally  closed" 
until  it  record  the  fall  of  the  British  dominion  in  India,  and 
the  desolation  of  the  Hindoo  race^  our  dutiful  and  betrayed  sub- 
jects. 

I  remaiui  Sir^  &c. 


LETTER  11. 

DOST  MAHOMED  FRIENDLY  TO  ENGLAND— LORD 

PALMERSTON  TO  RUSSIA. 


Sir, — ^The  Edinburgh  reviewer,  in  proceeding  in  his  exposition 
of  "  ministerial  misrepresentations/'  comes  now  to  the  third  in 
order.    He  states  it  to  be  this  : — 

**  That  Dost  Mahomed,  the  Sofereign  ds  facto  of  Affghanistan,  was  all  along 
williog  to  enter  into  an  exclusive  alliance  with*ns,sach  as  would  have  effectually 
shut  out  Persian  and  Russian  influence,  and  saved  us  the  hazard  of  a  military 
occui>ation  of  those  countries  ;  and  that  all  the  price  he  asked  us  to  pay  for 
these  great  benefits  was  that  we  should  compel  or  persuade  Runjeet  Singh  to 
restore  Peshawur  and  its  dependencies,  of  which  that  monarch  had  Unjustly 
despoiled  him." 

He  adds— 

"  Not  a  word  of  this  plausible  story  is  true." 

I  answer: — Every  word  of  the  *' misrepresentation"  is  a  fa- 
brication. Who  ever  asserted  that  Dost  Mahomed  wcu  Sove- 
reign of  Affghanistan?  Who  asserted  that  he  was  all  along 
willing  to  enter  into  an  exclusive  alliance  with  us  ?  Who  as- 
serted that  his  alliance  would  have  destroyed  a  Russian  influence 
in  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Indus?  Who  has  asserted 
that  his  alliance  would  have  saved  us  from  the  hazard  of  a 
military  occupation  ?  And  what  means  the  introduction  of  the 
''  price"  that  was  to  be  paid  for  benefits  that  were  not  recog- 
nised as  such  ?  No  one  nas  asserted  any  of  these  things ;  but 
having  put  these  absurdities  in  the  mouth  of  those  whom  he 
points  out  as  the  maligners  of  the  "  wisdom"  of  the  late  Admi- 
nistration, the  reviewer  triumphs  over  his  imaginary  adversaries, 
and  exclaims — **  not  a  word  of  this  plausible  story  is  true."  He 
proceeds,  '*  Dost  Mahomed  was  never  Sovereign  de  facto  of 
Affehanistan ;  he  was  never  ruler,  under  any  form  or  title^  of 
Pesnawur,  of  which,  in  truth,  he  demanded  not  the  restoration 
but  the  gift.  *  *  He  spurned  our  offer  of  guaranteeing  to 
him  the  secure  enjoyment  of  his  actual  position,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  those  who  promised  him,  indeed,  all 
that  he  asked,  but  who  were  utterly  unable  to  gratify  his  am- 
bition or  even  to  protect  him  against  our  just  displeasure." 

What  in  this  mob  of  these  snades  of  fallacies  is  intended  to 
be  insinuated,  is  that  Dost  Mahomed,  of  Cabool,  was  a  very 
dangerous  and  designing  man,  that  there  were  very  substantial 
reasons  for  getting  him  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  to  represent  him 
as  a  useful  agent  or  a  peaceable  character  was  only  a  political 
trick  of  party  opponents.  To  show  the  dishonesty  of  this 
wretched    **  plausible   story,"    put   in  the  mouth  of  fictitious 
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antagonists^  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  what  the  real  an- 
t^onists  did  and  did  not  allege.  They  did  not  allege  that  Dost 
Mahomed  was  ruler  of  Afl^hanistan,  having  been  instructed  by 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  not  only  in  the  eeography  of 
Cabool  but  also  in  the  name  of  its  ruler ;  they  did  not  allege 
that  he  was  *^  all  along"  willing  to  enter  into  an  exclusive 
alliance  with  England,  but  they  did  allege  that  £nffland*8  acts  to- 
wards him  were  such  as  must  have  disgusted  and  alienated  the 
most  fervent  partisan;  they  did  not  allege  that  his  alliance 
would  have  destroyed  Russian  influence,  out  they  did  allege 
that  then  no  such  influence  had  existence ;  they  did  not  allege 
that  his  alliance  would  have  saved  us  from  the  hazard  of  a  mili- 
tary occupation,  but  they  did  allege  that  for  that  occupation  no 
cause  whatever  had  been  assigned,  and  no  case  made  out. 

It  is  fabe  that  Dost  Mahomed  demanded  the  giftof  Peshawur. 
The  Indian  Government  did  indeed  offer,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, to  obtain  the  restoration  of  it  to  the  Affghans  ;  but  this  offer 
Dost  Mahomed  refused,  alleging  that  its  restoration  upon  such 
terms  as  they  proposed  would  be  more  injurious  than  its  reten- 
tion ;  and  he  added  thereto  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the 
English  Government  were  not  seeking,  ''  under  the  pretence  of 
friendliness^  to  destroy  him."  It  is  false  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment ever  offered  to  guarantee  to  him  the  <<  secure  enjoyment  of 
his  actual  position."  It  is  false  that  ^'  he  threw  himself  into  the 
arms**  of  any  other  power ;  and  this  falsehood  is  proved  by  the 
most  positive  declaration  on  the  part  of  official  men,  and  the  value 
of  their  declarations  is  enhanced  by  this — that  they  mere  fraudv^ 
lently  suppressed  by  the  Oovemment  when  the  papers  were  pre- 
sented  to  Parliament. 

But  had  Dost  Mahomed  bargained  for  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, and  rejected  the  price  that  England  thought  proper 
to  offer,  he  was  quite  in  the  right  to  do  so ;  for  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Tucker,  '^  Unless  we  chose  to  negotiate  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  Dost  Mahomed  proposed,  what  business  had  we  at 
Cabool  ?"  Had  Dost  Mahomed  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Russia  or  Persia,  it  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  our  acts, 
and  then  it  would  have  been  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament 
to  call  this  Government  to  account  for  having  driven  him  into 
the  danger,  and  deprived  England  of  this  Ally. 

There  is  but  one  reason  alleged  whv  we  had  invaded  Affgha- 
nistan,  and  one  only  justification  of  the  war  offered,  and  that 
is  the  unfriendliness  of  Vast  Mahomed.  Our  only  object  was  to 
construct  a  chief  of  Cabool,  who  should  be  friendly.  This  pow- 
erless chief  of  a  single  remote  city  in  the  wilds  of  Asia  is  the  only 
person  or  thing  that  has  to  be  considered,  and  in  him  the  only 
thing  that  has  to  be  considered  is  a  certain  bias.  His  acts  we 
are  not  to  look  to — his  necessities,  his  power,  are  nothing  to  us  ; 
his  brother  chiefs  of  Candahar,  the  whole  population  of  Affghani- 
stan,  are  nothing  to  the  English  Government !    All  the  power  of 
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the  English  Ooyernment  itself  is  of  no  value,  except  in  as  far  as 
it  could  influence  this  peculiar  bias  in  the  mind  of  this  Ca- 
boolee.  Russia  and  Persia  could  be  touched  bj  no  act,  influenced 
by  no  motives,  controlled  by  no  measures,  except  those  that  are 
to  act  upon  them  through  the  mental  operations  and  conceptions 
of  this  mvsterious  Afighan.  To  support  India  against  the  for- 
midable league  of  these  mighty  pK)wers,  Persia  and  Russia, 
whether  by  diplomacy  or  by  warlike  means,  England  has  no 
power  whatever,  except  in  as  far  as  she  can  influence  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  chief  of  a  city,  the  name  of  which  at  the  time  that  all 
these  operations  were  in  progress  was  scarcely  known  in  England, 
save  as  a  geographic  fact.  We  are  told  all  this  after  the  prince 
we  have  set  up  has  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  the  unfriendly  one  has 
by  ourselves  been  sent  back  to  rule,  and  to  brood  over  the  deso- 
lation of  his  country,  and  to  vow  vengeance  amid  the  ruins  and 
ashes  of  Cabool  I  Englishmen  are  to  believe  all  this-^that  is, 
are  to  believe  that  we  had  such  idiots  for  rulers,  that  they  be- 
lieved all  this  ? 

After  a  war  to  upset  the  prince  of  a  friendly  people  and  to 

Elace  another  upon  the  throne,  and  when  the  result  of  that  war 
as  been  the  assassination  of  the  prince  we  have  set  up,  the  de- 
struction of  our  army,  and  the  restoration  of  the  prince  we  had 
expelled,  a  philosophical  review  comes  forward  to  advocate  the 
**  policy"  and  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  smallness  of 
the  cost  at  which  this  ''wisdom"  has  been  enacted  in  the  eyes  of  a 
wondering  world  !  This  is  a  fact  of  undying  interest,  it  is  a  curi- 
osity in  the  history  of  the  human  species,  it  is  a  phenomenon  such 
as  never  before  presented  itself— it  is,  as  it  were,  the  sublimation 
of  enlightenment  and  of  constitutional  freedom.  Through  the 
first,  men  have  now  become  so  immersed  in  profound  lucubra- 
tions that  all  worldly  care  has  disappeared  from  amongst  them  ; 
by  the  second,  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  governors  is  so 
complete  that  the  very  idea  of  the  possibility  of  error  or  of 
crime  is  eflaced  from  the  public  mind.  The  consequence  of 
this  wonderful  progress  in  letters  and  in  government  is,  that  who- 
ever gets  possession  of  power  can  do  what  he  pleases,  and  who- 
ever has  the  faculty  of  appearing  in  print  as  the  organ  of  a 
party  can  write  what  he  likes. 

But  reverting  to  the  question  before  me,  I  am  bound  to  consider 
it,  (in  deference  to  the  British  nation,)  as  a  matter  which  men  of 
business  had  to  conduct,  as  an  enterprise  which  a  Government 
had  undertaken,  and  therefore  as  one  for  which  we  must  find 
reasons  or  suppose  motives,  we  must  connect  efiects  with  causes 
assigned,  or  anticipate  the  existence  of  causes  unexplained,  where 
results  necessarily  flowing  from  such  are  before  us.  Seeing  that 
the  friendliness  or  unfriendliness  of  Dost  Mahomed  to  the  British 
nation  was  a  matter  in  their  minds  of  such  paramount  import-* 
ance  that  it  influenced  the  position  of  England  throughout  the 
globe,  we  must  suppose  that  judgment  the  most  scrutinising  had 
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been  exerciBed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
friendly  or  no^  and  that  exertions  the  most  strennoos  most  have 
been  made  in  the  second  to  regain  his  friendliness  before  un- 
dertaking to  move  armies  to  strike  him  down.  What  then  are 
we  to  saj  if  we  find  evidence  neither  of  the  one  or  the  other.  If 
we  find  that  he  was  friendly  and  was  treated  as  any  enemv — if 
we  find  that  he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  in  face  of  the  completest 
evidence  of  his  friendliness,  and  that  that  evidence  was  suppressed 
in  presenting  the  case  to  Parliaitaent  ?  What  can  we  say,  save 
that  the  British  Government  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy? 
Supposing  that  it  were  just  and  lawful  to  upset  Dost  Mahomed 
because  he  was  unfriendly,  would  men  who  desired  what  they 
professed  to  seek,  proceed  to  execute  sentence  against  him,  before 
they  had  exerted  and  exhausted  every  effort  to  regain  him,  not 
only  by  conciliation,  but  by  menace  ?  Would  they  have  struck  him 
before  attempting  to  influence  him  by  the  display  of  the  terrors 
which  Eneland  had  decided  to  employ  ? 

The  Edmburgh  reviewer  in  making  out  his  case  has  to  inform 
us  of  the  means  taken  to  ascertain  Dost  Mahomed's  disposition, 
and  of  tlie  eflbrts  made  to  change  it.  He  however  does  not  do 
so.  He  merely  assumes  that  it  is  a  *'  ministerial  misrepresenta- 
tion,'' to  say  that  Dost  Mahomed  was  friendlv  to  England,  but 
alleges  nothing  in  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  leaves  the  word  **  misrepresentation"  without  any 
support  except  that  of  a  bundle  of  words,  which  he  is  justified 
by  the  past  in  expecting  to  pass  current  among  a  nation  that  has 
lost  the  habit  of  calhne  Ministers  to  account  for  crimes,  or 
reviewers  for  fallacies.  Yet  is  this  attempted  apology  a  deeper 
homage  of  c^ilt  to  honesty  than  the  honesty  of  our  times 
demands.  Tliey  are  content  to  be  ignorant,  where  ignorance  in 
a  citizen  equals  in  guilt  that  of  any  act  which  a  Government  can 
commit. 

If  it  be  a  misrepresentation  that  Dost  Mahomed  was  friendly 
to  England  this  could  arise  only  in  consequence  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Government  had  come  to 
the  other  conclusion.  Any  misrepresentation  upon  this  head  is 
not  the  misfortune  but  the  sin  of  the  late  Ministry  if  they  are 
right,  and  the  first  step  to  their  detection  and  punishment  if 
they  are  wrong. 

Against  the  reviewer's  insinuations,  I  will  place  the  following 
assertions : — 

I  assert  that  Dost  Mahomed  was  friendly  to  England. 

I  assert  that,  if  Dost  Mahomed  had  been  unfriendly,  there 
could  be  no  danger  to  England  from  his  ill-will. 

I  assert  that  there  was  neither  power  nor  influence  of  Persia  or 
of  Russia  whatever  exerted,  or  capable  of  exertion,  in  Central 
Asia — up  to  the  date  of  our  invasion. 

I— the  denouncer  of  Russia,  the  man  accused  of  being  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Affghan  war  through  inspiring  a  fallacious  dread  of 
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Rassian  power — assert,  as  I  have  long  ago  asserted,  that  there 
was  no  danger  from  Russia  iu  Centraf  Asia,  except  through  the 
influence  wnich  Russia  had  obtained  over  the  late  Cabinet  of 
Great  Britain. 

I  assert  that  her  pitiable  missions  to  Kandahar  and  Cabool 
were  arranged  in  order  merely  to  furnish  the  pretext  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  justification  in  the  second,  of  that  expedition 
across  the  Indus,  wnich  no  man  in  his  senses  could  fail  to  see,  was 
designed  for  the  end  which  it  lias  brought  about — the  destruction 
of  the  third  barrier  that  resisted  Russia*s  progress  and  protected 
Indians  integrity. 

I  assert  tnat,  in  furtherance  of  this  design,  a  British  Minister 
endeavoured  to  make  Dost  Mahomed  a  foe,  and  to  drive  him 
into  the  arms  of  Persia  and  of  Russia. 

I  assert  that  that  Minister  failed  to  do  so,  and  then  falsely 
represented  him  as  England's  enemy  and  as  Russia's  friend. 

I  assert  that  fraudulent  documeuts  were  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment iu  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  to  cover  these  transactions, 
wounding  as  deeply  the  constitution  within  as  the  power  of  £ng* 
land  without 

I  further  assert  that,  had  all  the  alleged  charges  against  Dost 
Mahomed  been  true,  they  constituted  no  ground  for  war ;  and  if 
the  alleged  influence  of  Russia  were  true,  tney  constituted  grounds 
for  protecting  Dost  Mahomed  against  Russia,  and  not  for  attack- 
ing him.  They  would  be  grounds  of  war  with  Russia,  and  not 
grounds  of  war  with  others  and  of  satisfaction  with  Russia. 

I  assert  that,  had  there  been  just  cause  of  war  aeainst  Dost 
Mahomed,  that  war  was  unjust  because  of  the  illegal  mode 
in  which  it  was  made ;  and  that  if  there  had  been  just  cause 
of  war  against  the  Affghan  state,  and  if  that  war  had  been 
legally  entered  into  and  prosecuted,  to  have  set  up  a  pretender 
would  have  been  an  act  neinous  and  revolting — heinous  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  of  nations — revolting  to  a  race  of  freemen. 

I  finally  assert,  that,  had  all  the  former  steps  been  just  as  they 
were  unjust,  and  intelligent  as  they  were  idiotic,  (as  accounted 
for)  down  even  to  the  last  of  setting  up  of  Shah  Shoojah — that 
the  stealthiness  of  our  approach  and  the  insidiousness  of  our 
words  must  have  destroyed  in  this  nation,  who  had  accepted 
them,  the  common  characters  of  honesty  and  bravery. 

These  are  no  new  assertions.  Whoever  defended  this  war  had 
to  meet  and  rebut  them.  Where  have  they  been  grappled  with — 
where  have  thev  been  touched  ? 

These  are  charges  advanced  by  me  long  before  evidence  was 
within  reach.  We  are  now  in  possession  of  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate them— evidence  strangely  and  mysteriously  brought  to  light, 
although  as  yet  no  tribunal  has  been  raised,  no  accused  brought 
before  its  bar,  no  means  taken  to  lay  bare  hidden  transactions,  to 
search  out  testimony,  and  to  bring  forth  witnesses. 

Is  there  an  individual  iii  England,  however  humble  his  station. 
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who  does  not  know  that  the  very  agents  of  the  (Jovernment  i( 
have  repudiated  that  Qovemment's  acts,  and  that  its  statemeoti 
of  the  motives  upon  which  it  acted,  when  thej  became  known  to 
the  official  personages  who  compiled  the  documents  which  thej 
submitted,  drew  forth  a  cry  of  abnorrence.  Having  already  pro- 
nounced the  Gk>vemment*s  acts  unjust  and  preposterous,  they  now 
applied  to  the  exposition  of  the  case  of  them  the  withering  terms 
**  trickery,"   and  •'  fraud." 

A  case  for  inquiry  indeed !  There  is  nothing  further  to  in- 
Guire  into — the  whole  case  is  before  us,  and  there  is  no  scrutiny 
tnat  can  render  the^  crime  more  black,  the  perpetrators  more 
criminal,  or  the  nation  that  has  submitted  to  it  more  guilty  or 
contemptible. 

And,  to  complete  the  case,  we  have  here  a  laboured  defence, 
coming  out  in  the  most  authoritative  manner,  known  to  be  con- 
cocted with  the  utmost  care,  and  the  employment  of  all  the  meana 
at  the  disposal  of  the  accused,  in  whicn  there  is  not  made  out  a 
shadow  of  a  defence,  and  which  heaps  cumulatively  inferential 
proof  upon  the  direct  proof  already  before  the  public  in  the  bad 
faith  and  in  the  fraud  which  appears  in  every  sentence.  To  the 
recognised  fraud  of  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  comes 
now  to  be  added  utter  inability  to  make  out  any  case,  and  dis- 
honest avoidance  of  the  charges  made.  Surely  we  are  not  yet 
so  sunk  that  members  of  Parliament  will  not  see  that  diis  is  a 
matter  that  touches  them  and  into  which  they  have  to  inquire. 

Let  me  examine  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  alleged  crime 
against  Dost  Mahomed.  In  proceedings  of  a  legal  kind  (and  all 
proceedings  between  nations  are  in  the  highest  sense  of  a  legal 
Kind)  you  can  have  no  such  thing  as  an  indistinct  term  or  an  in- 
definite crime.  The  crime  must  be  known,  and  the  expression 
designating  it  must  be  clear.  If  human  life  be  lost  we  under- 
stand the  act,  and  it  is  inquired  into  before  a  tribunal,  the 
allegation  being  made  of  '*  wilful  murder"  or  of  '*  homi- 
cide.'' If  property  be  unjustly  detained  or  forcibly  seized,  the 
act  is  understood  and  known  to  be  criminal,  and  proceedings  are 
taken  upon  the  allegation  of  robbery,  or  fraud,  or  breach  of  trust. 
Without  the  allegation  of  an  act  in  itself  criminal  there  can  be 
no  proceedings,  and  the  criminal  act  must  be  specified  by  a 
legally  recognised  term.  The  law  inquires  in  order  that  it  may 
punish,  and  without  there  being  the  allegation  of  a  punishable  act 
there  can  be  no  proceedings.  So  in  the  relations  between  states — 
although  they  have  no  tribunal  to  which  they  can  in  common 
appeal,  they  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  each  state,  and  to 
the  common  law  of  nations,  as  if  thev  brought  before  a  higher 
tribunal  the  allegation  of  a  crime  and  the  demand  of  justice  upon 
the  criminal,  and  that  tribunal  to  which  a  nation  so  appeals  is  the 
common  sense  of  justice  in  the  breasts  of  all  men,  and  the  com- 
mon obligations  of  law  implanted  by  itself  in  its  own  constitu- 
tion.   Wnen  a  nation  alleges  anything  against  another  it  must  be 
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something  recognised  as  criminal  by  the  law  of  nations.  If  not, 
the  very  absence  of  an  intelligible  charge  is  proof  of  innocence 
in  the  accused,  and  of  guilt  in  the  ^accuser.  It  must  not  be  a 
state  of  mind,  but  an  act  or  the  intention  to  act;  intention 
justified  by  the  possession  of  means  and  by  the  presence  of  danger, 
and  a  nation  can  finally  proceed  to  the  use  of  the  means  within 
its  power  to  do  itself  justice  or  to  save  itself  from  being  injured — 
namely,  reprisals,  or  war^— only  by  certain  fixed  and  unalterable 
forms  which  impose  the  exhaustion  of  every  means  to  obtain 
reparation  from  the  state  by  which  it  has  been  aggrieved,  and 
by  a  final  communication  of  its  decision  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 
Was  there  in  respect  to  the  Afighans  such  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  England  ?  Did  England  declare  itself  to  be  the  sufferer  from 
any  act  recognised  by  the  law  of  nations  as  criminal  on  the  part 
of  the  Affghans?  Had  the  Afikhans  seized  British  property, 
violated  British  rights,  infringed  treaties  with  Britain?  Had 
they  engaged  in  a  confederacy  with  a  state  in  open  warfare  with 
England?  Had  they  menaced  our  frontier,  or  had  England 
alleged  that  they  had  done  any  of  these  thinss?  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  or  is  pretended.  There  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of 
taking  proceedmers.  No,  but  something  not  criminal  was  insi- 
nuated against  them  afterwards.  The  case  then  is  proven — the 
A&hans  were  not  guilty,  but  the  English  Government  was  guilty. 

Could  it  further  be  alleged  that  there  was  a  possibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Afighans  of  doinp  anv  of  these  things  ?  They  were 
not  a  people  having  diplomatic  relations,  so  as  to  place  themselves 
in  a  aoubtful  position  in  regard  to  England ;  there  was  no  state 
in  the  world  with  which  England  was  at  war,  consequently  no 
alliance  of  theirs  could  be  a  hostile  act  against  England ;  they 
had  not  the  physical  means  of  injuring  England ;  there  was 
not  a  possibility  of  their  encroaching  on  our  frontier,  since  we 
were  not  even  neighbours.  There  was,  therefore,  at  once  no 
international  crime  insinuated  by  England  against  the  Affghans, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  committing  any. 

The  formalities  of  war  are  not  imposed  upon  a  nation  that  is 
attacked  ;  it  becomes  the  legal  enemy  of  whoever  attacks  it  by 
the  fact  of  attack.  But  not  so  the  state  that  proceeds  to  assail 
another.  Unless  it  specify  to  its  own  subjects  the  grievances 
which  make  war  necessary  by  them — unless  it  shew  to  the  nation 
whom  it  assails,  the  guilt  which  they  or  their  rulers  have  com- 
mitted, and  which  has  imposed  this  necessity — unless  it  establish 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world's  judgment  the  justice  of  its 
cause,  it  must  be,  and  must  appear  to  be,  and  it  is  constituted  by 
the  Law  of  Nations,  not  an  enemy,  but  a  robber.  The  whole  in- 
dividuals who  compose  such  state,  with  the  exception  only  of 
.  those,  (if  there  be  such)  who  reprobate  and  attempt  to  arrest  such 
crimes,  become,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  pirates  and  buc- 
caneers. 

When  nations  have  rushed  into  unlawful  and  unjust  war,  it 
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has  only  been  when  a  despotic  monarch  coerced  an  unwilling 
people,  or  when  a  people  inspired  with  the  last  of  conquest 
yielded  itself  up  to  the  guidance  of  unbridled  passion.    In  the 

S resent  case,  however,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind— there  is  no 
espotic  monarch  that  has  coerced  us,  there  is  no  passion  of  a 
nation  that  has  converted  its  rulers  into  mere  instruments  of  guilt ; 
there  is  no  power  which  has  enforced  this  crime,  nor  impulse 
which  has  constrained  it.  The  agency  is  disguised — the  reason 
is  nnassigned — to  this  very  hour  the  author  is  unknown.  Wh^  a 
free  people  have  committed  murder  they  do  not  know.  Wko 
has  ordered  it,  they  do  not  know.  After  the  completion  of  the 
tragedy,  the  nation  is  left  without  the  faculty  of  fathoming  itg 
motives,  or  the  courage  to  avow  that  it  has  done  so.  To  obtain 
the  use  of  this  nation's  power  it  was  quite  enough  to  keep  them  in 
ignorance  of  the  intention.  To  screen  themselves  from  punish- 
ment, and  the  nation  from  a  sense  of  its  guilt — it  is  enough  for 
the  guilty  to  spread  vile  and  worthless  calumny,  and  slander 
acrainst  their  victims — conscious  that  this  nation  has  just  enough 
of  shame  left  to  adopt  a  lie  to  conceal  its  servitude. 

If  friendliness  of  Dost  Mahomed  to  Russia  were  a  crime 
against  England,  (and  it  must  be  a  crime,  since  we  had  reason 
to  punish  it),  what  is  England  herself?  Had  Dost  Mahomed 
been  friendly  to  Russia,  he  would  only  be  imitating  the  example 
set  him  by  the  British  Oovernment  The  British  Government 
proclaims,  ^'  I  am  the  friend  of  Russia,  and  whoever  is  the  friend 
of  Russia  is  opposed  to  me.''  ^*  England  and  Russia  arc  united ; 
they  are  united  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world."  They 
avovoedly  concert  their  despatches,  and  as  the  result  of  this  con- 
cert, Persia  is  brought  under  the  domination  of  Russia  +  Ene- 
land!  England  says  to  Dost  Mahomed,  '^  You  must  receive  the 
agent  of  Russia — we  are  on  friendly  terms  with  Russia ;"  and 
presently  she  says  to  him,  **  We  shall  destroy  you,  because  you 
are  the  friend  of  Russia.'' 

The  English  Government  at  once  displays  the  utmost  anxiety 
to  advance  the  designs  of  Russia,  and  the  utmost  abhorrence  of 
whoever  could  be  associated  with  Russia,  overstepping  all  limits 
of  law,  right,  constitutional  check  and  prudence,  nrst  to  confer  on 
Russia  {he  power  and  influence  of  her  co-operation,  and  then  to 
destroy  those  who  in  morbid  fear  she  falsely  assumes  to  be  friends 
of  Russia.  You  pronounce  the  sentence  of  dethronement,  and 
consequently  of  death,  upon  a  prince  over  whom  you  have  no 
control,  because,  says  Sir  J.  M^lVeill,  "  a  lieutenant  of  Cossacks, 
without  pomp  or  retinue,  has  ridden  up  to  Cabool ;"  and  your 
Minister  in  Downing-street  is  the  while  holding  prolonged  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  the  representative  of  Russia  herself. 
You  pretend  to  fear  a  Russian  lieutenant  at  Cabool,  and  you  have 
no  fear  for  a  Russian  Ambassador  in  London.  Who  can 
explain  this  riddle.  The  English  Minister  pretends  hostility 
between  the  Governments  of  England  and  Russia,  when  these 
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two  Ooyernmento  perfectly  understand  each  other,  and  uses  that 
pretence  for  destroying  a  foreign  prince,  who  was  friendly  to 
England  and  not  to  Russia— and  falsifies  documents  to  miuke  it 
be  believed  that  he  was  friendly  to  Russia ! 

*  This  allegation  of  friendliness  of  Dost  Mahomed  to  Russia^ 
does  not  stand  alone^  the  same  thing  has  been  alleged  against  the 
Minister  of  England. 

That  which  is  alleged  against  Dost  Mahomed,  if  true,  was  no 
crime,  but  that  which  is  alleged  against  the  British  Minister,  if 
true,  is  a  criane. 

The  accusation  against  Dost  Mahomed  is  alleged  only  after 
you  have  passed  sentence  and  executed  it  upon  him, 

The  charge  against  the  ex- Minister  of  Great  Britain  was  made 
before  the  occurrence  of  these  transactions,  which  confirm  U,  and 
are  only  intelligible  in  its  reality. 

The  two  charges  are  indissolubly  connected.  The  charge  against 
Dost  Mahomed  is,  if  true,  the  disproof  of  the  allegation  against 
the  British  Minister;  if  false,  its  confirmatiotu  The  present  act  is 
salient  and  vehement.  There  is  here  system,  there  is  here  rapidity 
of  execution  ;  it  is  for  one  only  of  two  most  opposite  purposes — 
either  to  crush  in  its  inception  and  to  arrest  at  its  source  the  influ* 
ence  of  a  power  judged  to  be  dangerous  to  this  country,  or  to  serve 
the  ende  of  that  same  power. 

By  an  investigation  then  into  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Bri^ 
tish  Minister  acted  in  respect  to  Dost  Mahomed,  wUl  we  also 
ascertain  whether  or  not  we  have  had  during  ten  years  the  agent  of 
a  foreign  Cabinet  directing  our  councils,  ruining  our  affairs,  de- 
grading our  character,  and  destroying  alike  our  honesty  and  our 
sense. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  upon  this  third  assumed  *'  misre- 
presentation," as  it  constitutes  the  whole  case  of  the  late  Oovern- 
ment,  but  wish  to  reserve  the  faculty  of  adducing,  from  officii^l 
evidence,  the  proof  of  what  I  here  assert. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c, 


**  The  pMsagei  in  italics  were  soppressed   by  the  Morning  Herald,  and 
printed  subsequently  in  that  paper  as  an  Adfertisenaent. 
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LETTER  III. 

OFFICIAL  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  FALSEHOOD  OP 
THE  PRETEXTS  FOR  THE  WAR. 


Sir, — I  now  proceed  to  adduce  tefitimony  in  support  of  die 
allegations  contained  in  my  last  letter.  But  before  doing  so  there 
is  a  preliminary  consideration  which  I  must  offer. 

There  can  be  no  direct  evidence  that  can  criminate  In  a 
higher  degree  than  secrecy  itself.  A  Government  is  not  a 
principal,  hut  an  agent.  It  is  the  agent  for  tlie  nation,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  ancl  in  obedience  to  the  Crown.  The  acts  are 
matters  which  concern  the  citizens  of  free  states.  These  citizenf 
have  a  right  to  know  ;  but  what  is  more,  it  is  their  duty  to  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  lawfully  engaged  in  killing  and  destroying 
their  fellow-creatures — whether  or  not  their  fellow-creatures  are 
justly  punished^  against  whom  sentence  of  death  is  executed  by 
themselves. 

However  negligent  of  their  duties  the  citizens  of  a  free  state 
may  become,  it  is  the  part  of  Ministers,  if  they  are  honest,  to 
perform  their  own ;  and  however  little  the  Parliament  or  the 
nation  might  care  to  inauire  into  the  causes  of  war  with  a  foreign 
state*  or  however  little  tney  might  seek  to  enforce  the  obligations 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  the  British  Crown,  the  Minister  who 
involves  the  nation  in  an  unjust  war  is  equally  criminal  as  the 
free  citizens  would  be,  who,  it  the  Government  had  involved  them 
in  a  war  that  was  just,  neglected  to  ascertain  that  it  was  bo. 
There  can  be,  therefore,  no  discovery  to  make  that  can  augment 
the  guilt  of  this  war,  beyond  the  measure  of  the  already  known 
and  established  crime.  If  we  found  evidence  under  the  band  of 
the  highest  officers,  of  a  detailed  process  enjoined  to  exasperate 
Dost  Mahomed,  in  order  that  he  might  be  led  to  evince  symptoms 
of  animosity  to  England — if  we  had  evidence  of  an  adjustment 
between  the  English  Minister  and  the  Russian  Minister  at  St. 
Petersburg,  detailing  the  process  by  which  the  British  power  was 
to  be  used  by  Russia  in  Persia  to  drive  it  upon  Herat,  we  could 
obtain  evidence  of  no  crime  blacker  or  more  dangerous  than  that 
of  which  we  have  knowledge — namely,  that  the  British  nation 
has  been  driven  into  an  unjust  war  against  a  people  who  never 
offended  it;  and  if  we  heed  not  the  first  crime  that  we  do  know, 
how  shall  vra  heed  the  other  crime  which  we  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  that  secrecy  was  criminal,  but  that  publicity 
)?a8  requisite,    A  Government  arms  its  nation  against  the  hostile 
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proceedings  of  a  foreign  Government,  and  conceals  that  hostility  I 
'. — Notwithstanding  the  obdtractions  thrown  in  the  way^  we  are 
in  possession  of  a  series  of  those  providential  revelations,  which 
seem  to  pursue  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  whether  perpe- 
trated by  one  man  or  by  many ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  arrange 
under  six  heads  the  points  upon  which  that  evidence  bears,  in 
support  of  charges  made  before  such  testimony  appeared,  and  be- 
fore the  catastrophe  had  occurred  :— 

1.  That  Dost  Mahomed  was  friendly  to  England. 

2.  That  the  Indian  Government  knew  that  he  was  so. 

3.  That  had  he  been  unfriendly  to  us,  he  was  not  friendly  to  the 
Russians  or  the  Persians. 

4.  That  Persia  and  Russia  had  no  influence  in  AfTghanistan. 

5.  That  with  the  Indian  Government  did  not  originate  the 
design  of  setting  up  Shah  Soojah,  or  of  overthrowing  Dost  Ma- 
homed. 

6.  That  everj  alleged  ground  of  apprehension  as  connected 
with  other  powers — nameW,  the  inva9ion  of  Herat,  the  influence 
of  Russia  at  the  court  of  Tehran,  differences  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Russia,  had  entirely  disappeared,  or  had  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted  many  months  before  our  troops  entered  Affghanistan. 

I.  Dost  Mahomed  was  friendly  to  England. 

This  chief  had  raised  himself  to  pre-eminence  among  the  people 
by  his  talents  and  character,  but  he  ruled  as  an  eastern  patriarch, 
not  as  a  European  monarch.  He  had  no  prescriptive  rights — no 
hereditary  title, — there  were  no  bureaucratic  chains,  fettering  a 

Eeople*s  will — no  fixed  and  settled  habits  of  government,  enabhng 
im  to  act  without  the  knowledge  of  those  he  ruled,  enabling  him 
to  carry  out  designs  of  his  own,  against  their  interests  or  their 
inclinations,  concealing  from  them  what  he  did  until  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent  it,  concealing  from  them  what  he  made  them  to  do, 
until  he  moulded  4heir  thoughts  by  the  very  acts  which  they  had 
performed.  Dost  Mahomed  had  no  Cabinet.  He  was  a  Monarch. 
The  Affghans  had  no  Parliament.  They  did  understand  their 
affairs. 

The  Affghans  are  politically  and  religiously  the  enemies  of  the 
Persians,  nating  ana  despising  them.  Russia  was  to  them  some 
maleficent  but  remote  agency,  which  it  had  never  entered  into 
their  minds  to  think  of  as  connected  with  their  own  circum- 
stances, or  the  circumstances  of  the  people  around  them,  until  they 
heard  of  her  as  united  to  their  natural  enemies—the  Persians. 
Thev  knew  at  the  same  time  that  the  Russians  were  the  enemies 
of  England,  so  that  danger  approaching  them  from  that  quarter 
would,  they  expected,  call  forth  protection  and  support  for  them- 
selves in  the  powerful  arms  of  Britain. 

This  people  oppressed  on  the  one  side  by  the  Sikhs,  animated 
with  bitter  hatred  against  the  Persians,  and,  in  as  far  as  they 
thought  of  Russia,  looking  upon  her  as  an  enenoy  if  only  because 
connected  with  the  Persians — beheld  around  them  dangers  only, 
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and  towards  every  neighbour  were,  moved  by  feclinga  onlv  of 
hatred  or  of  fear.  To  the  British  Government  in  India  their 
eyes  naturally  turned  as  to  their  protector  in  case  of  danger  from 
any  quarter,  and  especially  from  Persia  or  Russia,  knowing  that 
these  openly  asserted  the  design  of  invading  India.  Their  confi- 
dence in  England  had  been  partly  estranged  by  seeing  the  Eng- 
lish associated  with  the  Sikhs,  and  they  repeatedly  and  eamestTj 
endeavoured  to  detach  the  English  from  this  false  and  degrading 
alliance. 

In  1834  the  mission  of  Sir  A,  (then  Captain)  Bumes  excited 
amongst  them  feelings  of  pride  and  exultation,  as  well  as  of  hope. 
They  then  indeed  had  no  Tear  of  Persia,  but  they  looked  to 
security  from  Sikh  aggression. 

Such  was  the  sense  of  the  people  of  whom  Dost  Mahomed  was 
the  chief  ruler.  In  addition  to  these  impulses,  common  to  him  as 
them,  he,  as  their  ruler,  derived  importance  from  any  communi- 
cation made  to  him  from  so  great  a  government  as  that  of  British 
India.  So  clear  and  simple  is  this  position,  that  it  must  appear 
futile  to  adduce  proof  of  it,  and  the  onus  of  proof  must  lie  upon 
those  who  assert  the  reverse. 

The  person  selected  as  the  envoy  of  England,  had  published  a 
work,  in  which  he  spoke  of  Dost  Mahomed  in  terms  of  the 
h:ghest  enthusiasm,  and  in  which  he  detailed  the  devotion  of  him- 
self and  of  liis  people  to  England.    The  same  envoy — his  views 
being  adopted,  and  his  acts  commended — was  again  sent  back 
upon  a  more  important  mission.      The  subject  of  negotiation 
between  him  and  Dost  Mahomed,  in  1837-8,  was  the  supporting  of 
Herat,  then  assailed  by  the  Persians,  or  of  uniting  Afghanistan 
for  defence  in  case  Herat  should  fall.    There  was  a  simultaneous 
application  from  Dost  Mahomed  to  England  for  support,  and  pro- 
posals from  England  to  Dost  Mahomed  for  co-operation.   Nothing 
again  could  be  simpler  and  clearer  than  this  pofsition — England, 
as  in  1809,  required  the  support  of  the  Affghans  to  defend  her 
frontier  (but  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  she  herself  that 
had  given  to  Russia  the  power  of  pushing  Persia  upon  Herat — 
it  was  she  herself  that  had  made  Persia  the  dependent  of  Russia, 
and  Russia  the  arbitress  of  Persia,  and  though  this  cause  existed 
in  the  beginning  of  1838,  it  had  ceased  to  exist  in  1839,  when  our 
troops  marched)  ;  and  Dost  Mahomed  apprehending  in  the  fall 
of  Herat  the  advance  of  an  enemy  into  the  very  heart  of  his 
conntry  was  at  once  prepared  to  offer  his  zealous  co-operation  to 
England  for  her  defence  while  soliciting  the  protection  of  England 
for  his  own,  at  the  same  time  deprecated  the  alliance  of  England 
with  the  Sikhs,  and  required  in  the  first  instance,  but  supplicate 
onlv  in  the  last,  the  intervention  of  the  British  Government— for 
sucli  an  arrangement  in  respect  to  Peshawur  as  should  settle 
temporarily  at  least,  the  differences  between  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Affghans,  and  leave  him  free  to  turn  his  force  to  the  westward. 

In  the  meantime  a  Russian  ai^rent  appears  at  Cabool,  and  that 
opiK>rtnnity  is  seiased  by  Dost  Mahomed  to  bring  into  evidence 
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his  complete  devotion  to  England.  He  transferred  to  the  English 
envoy  tnat  agent's  papers ;  received  him  only  at  the  envoy's 
request ;  and  offered  m  the  directest  manner  to  place  for  ever  a 
feud  of  blood  heivreen  himself  and  Russia,  if  the  English  Govern- 
ment required  it,  by  causing  the  agent  to  be  killed.  This  most 
extraordmary  evidence  of  the  alarm  at  that  time  in  the  minds  of 
the  AfFghans,  and  of  their  readiness  to  perpetrate  any  crime  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  England^  is  shadowed  forth  in  those 
portions  of  Sir  A.  Burnes's  despatches  that,  after  being  suppressed 
by  the  Oovernment,  have  seen  the  light,  and  it  is  known  to  me 
from  other  sources. 

The  result  of  this  negotiation  was  that  Sir  A.  Burnes  left 
Cabool,  and  that  the  Governor- General  proclaimed  Dost  Maho- 
med to  be  unfriendly  to  England.  He  further  denounced  him 
as  entertaining  views  of  ambition  dangerous  to  the  British 
frontiers ;  as  attacking  the  ally  of  Englana,  the  Sikhs ;  and  as, 
therefore,  being  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  the  British  power  I 
And,  after  these  allegations,  an  army  crossed  the  Indus,  accom- 
panied by  Sikh  battalions,  and  an  AfTghan  pretender. 

The  correspondence  of  Sir  A.  Burnes  was  then  presented  to 
the  British  Parliament,  as  explanatory  of  the  war  (?),  Sir  A. 
Burnes,  on  seeeing  the  documents  thus  presented,  took  means  to 
have  the  suppressed  portions  ofhis  despatches  sent  to  this  country, 
where  thev  have  since  appeared,  by  which  we  ascertain  that 
omission  had  been  made  of  those  portions  which  proved  the 
friendliness  of  Dost  Mahomed  to  England  !  The  now  completed 
official  documents  exhibited  in  detail  the  grounds  of  Sir  A. 
Burnes's  judgment,  and  shewed  that  Dost  Mahomed,  from  every 
personal  and  public  consideration,  from  his  interests  as  a  prince, 
his  feelings  as  a  man,  and  his  necessities  as  a  precarious  ruler  of 
a  free  people,  was  bound  up  in  an  English  alliance.  These 
official  aocuments  show  that  an  English  alliance  was  for  him  a 
source  of  profit,  honour,  advantage,  and  security ;  that  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled  were  filled  with  antipathy  for  every  neigh- 
bour except  England,  and  looked  to  England,  by  sympathies 
present  and  past,  and  to  England  alone,  ^r  protection  against 
the  dangers  that  menaced  them  alike  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west  These  documents  show  that,  notwithstanding  these  favour- 
able dispositions,  and  the  mission  to  them  of  a  man  who  had 
exposed  to  the  world  in  the  strongest  manner  his  sense  of  the 
utility  of  that  alliance,  his  sense  of  the  friendliness  of  the  people, 
his  sense  of  the  devotedness  of  its  ruler,  the  British  Government 
had  cast  them  o£F — rejected  not  only  their  proposals  for  adjustment, 
but  their  supplications  for  protection.  These  documents  exhibit 
the  AfiTghans  with  bended  knees  and  joined  hands,  naked*  defence- 
less, meek,  and  imploring  ;  and  the  Protector,  before  whom  they 
bow,  reproaching  them  for  hostile  designs  and  perfidious  alliance 
with  her  foes,,  and  then  dashing  her  mailed  fist  in  the  face  of  the 
unarmed  suppliant !  Having  perpetrated  this  dastardly  crime, 
she  then  submits  to  her  own  people^  and  to  the  world,  falsified 
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documents,  cunningly  devised  deceit,  to  vilify  the  suppliant, 
she  had  trampled  on  as  he  kneeled— bruised  and  stabbea  as  he 
fell.  When  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  suppressions  are 
hinted  at,  they  are  accounted  for  by  saying  that  it  was  from 
regard  to  a  foreign  power  that  portions  had  been  omitted.  The 
suppressed  portions  voere  not  offensive  to  Russia^  shewing  as  they 
did  that  Russia  had  no  power  to  injure  us.  The  published  por- 
tions, most  offensive. 

One  of  the  Indian  directors,  after  perusing  the  mutilated  cor- 
respondence, and  upon  the  moment  of  perusing  it,  and  before  it 
could  have  entered  into  any  man's  mind  to  conceive  that  a 
Government  of  England  had  presented  a  case  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  truth»  recorded  a  formal  protest  in  the  India 
House,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

*'  But  what  was  the  conduct  of  Dost  Mahomed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  negotiations  with  Sir  A.  Bumes?  Most  concilia* 
tory,  as  I  think.  Most  frank,  and  even  submissive.  He  solicited 
only  two  things,  *  *  the  first,  that  the  English  Government 
would  interpose  its  good  ofiices  to  obtain  the  restoration  of 
Peshawur  for  Sultan  Mahmond ;  the  second,  that  the  British 
Government  should  assist  the  Affghans  with  a  military  force  or 
with  money,  to  enable  them  to  defend  Candahar  against  the 
Persians. 

<'  Now,  was  there  anything  nnreasonable  in  these  reouests  Y 
Dost  Mahomed  shewed  an  evident  preference  for  the  British 
alliance;  but  how  were  his  overtures  met  by  Sir  A.  Bumes? 
Did  he  come  forward  frankly  and  say  how  far  the  British  Go- 
vernment would  go  in  promoting  these  objects  ?  No,  his  answers 
were  petulant  and  evasive,  and  were  in  no  way  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  minds  of  the  Affghans.  .  .  .  If  Sir  A.  Bumes 
was  not  authorised  to  negotiate  with  the  ruler  of  Cabool  upon  the 
basis  of  mutual  advantage,  why  was  he  deputed  to  Affghanistanf 
And  would  not  Dost  Mahomed,  seeing  that  his  propositions  were 
evaded,  have  been  justified  in  dealing  with  our  agent  as  a  spy, 
instead  of  treating  him  as  he  did,  with  tlie  utmost  generosity, 
confidence,  and  consideration  ? 

*<  Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  papers  that  have  been  printed* 
I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  our  conduct  towards  the  ruler  of 
Cabool  has  been  most  unjust  as  well  as  impolitic.  .  .  .  We 
have  aggravated  the  Afighans,  and  furnished  a  strong  motive  for 
their  uniting  as  one  people  against  the  British  power  in  India. 
.  .  .  It  has  not  been  established  that  Dost  Mahombd 
entertained  any  hostile  purpose  towards  our  own  govern- 
ment, and  that  chief  moreover  was  absolutely  powerless. 

^'  Soojah-ool-Moolk  moreover  was  no  more  King  of  Cabool  than 
the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux  is  King  of  France,  and  we  had  no  more 
right  to  substitute  a  friendly  for  an  alleged  unfriendly  power  in 
Aflghanistan,  than  we  have  to  attempt  such  a  substitution  at 
Algiers  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine." 
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Such  were  the  conclasions  come  to  by  an  Indian  director,  and 
that  Indian  director  perhaps  the  most  qualified  to  form  a  correct 
judgment;  and  this  judgment  was  formed  upon  the  mutilated 
case  alone  which  the  Goyemment  itself  had  presented — not  to 
enlighten,  but  to  pervert  opinion. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment itself  knewy  Judged,  and  acted^ — to  the  authority  of  Sir  A. 
Burnes,  and  Sir  W.  Macnaughten — evidence  the  importance  of 
which  is  raised  immeasurably  by  the  attempt  to  suppress  it. 

Sir  W.   Macnaughten   writing  officially  on  behalf  of  Lord 

Auckland  to   the  British  envoy  in  Persia,  on  the  10th  April, 

1837,  says  : — 

**  The  circumstance  of  the  British  OoTemment  hiiTing  resolved  decidedly  to 
discourage  the  prosecution  by  the  ex-King  Shah  Soo|i£,  so  long  as  he  may  re* 
main  under  our  protectioui  of  further  schemes  of  hostility,  may  be  found  • 
means  of  useful  influence  in  our  favour." 

The  Government  of  India  then  felt  that  the  very  idea  of  Eng- 
land's encouraging  such  schemes  against  the  ruler  of  Cabool  was 
injurious  to  its  power,  influence,  and  character  in  Central  Asia. 
Sir  A.  Burnes,  on  the  26th  January,  1838,  writes  : — 

**  Under  such  circumstances  it  might  be  urged  that  all  interference  had  better 
be  avoided,  but  this  (interference  with  Dost  Mahomed)  is,  it  appears  to  me, 
under  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  a  very  doubtful  policy,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
put  forth  the  ex-King  at  Loodiana,  and  secure  through  him  a  footing  in  these 
countries,  and  sweep  the  present  rulers  from  their  authority,  which  has  happily 
never  been  contemplated.*' 

7%t»  iifram  one  of  the  suppressed  letters  of  Sir  A,  Burnes, 
In  reference  to  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  Vicovich  at  Cabool,  the 
source  of  so  much  alarm,  and  the  pretext  put  forth  for  these 
lamentable  transactions,  we  have  Sir  A.  Burnes  writing  to  the 
Indian  Government,  on  the  20th  December,  1837 : — 

"On  the  morning  of  the  19th  (that  is  yesterday)  the  Ameer  came  over  from 
the  Bala  Hissar,  early  in  the  morning  vrith  a  letter  from  his  son,  the  Governor 
of  Ghuznee.  Dost  Mahomed  said  that  he  had  come  for  my  counsel  on  that  oc- 
casfon,  that  be  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  oUier  power  than  the 
British,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  receive  any  agent  of  any  power  whatever  so  long 
as  he  had  a  hope  of  sympathy  from  us,  and  that  he  would  order  the  Bussian 
agent  to  be  turned  out,  detained  on  the  road,  or  act  iu  any  way  I  desired. 

This  passage  is  aJso  suppressed  in  the  document  as  it  appears 
in  the  Parliamentary  Papers. 

That  which  Sir  A.  Burnes  desired  was  that  the  Russian  agent 
should  be  received ;  and  the  ground  of  his  subsequent  departure 
from  Cabool  was  that  the  Russian  agent  was  there ;  and  the 
ground  of  Lord  Auckland's  invasion  of  Affghanistan  was  that  that 
Russian  agent  had  been  received  ! 

In  another  suppressed  passage.  Sir  A.  Burnes  says :  — 

"  It  is  evident  then  that  in  this  chief  (Dost  Mahomed)  we  have  one  who  is 
ready  to  meet  us ;  and  from  what  is  passing  in  Central  Asia  at  this  moment,  it 
is  anything  but  desirable  to  exhibit  indifference  to  the  solicitations  of  one  whose 
position  makes  him  courted,  and  whose  aid  may  render  him  powerful  for  or 
against  us." 
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Sir  W.  Macnaughten  tpeakt  as  follows  {aUo  suppreued  pag^ 
sage)  : — 

"  It  was  now  onr  object  to  mark  our  wfih  for  the  maintenance  of  their  (tiM 
chiefs  of  Cabool  and  Candahar)  actual  position  in  Aff^hanistan,  heing  the  most 
just  course  of  proceeding  in  itself,  and  as  the  existing  division  of  power  amosiff 
them  is  felt  to  be  on  the  whole  decidedly  the  most  beneficial  to  British  Intererte."* 

These  quotations,  I  think,  suffice  to  establish  not  only  the  first, 
but  the  second  of  the  positions  I  advance.  They  establish  that 
Dost  Mahomed  was  friendly, — establish  it  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  Indian  Government's  authorities  itself, — which  proves  my 
second  position,  that  the  Indian  Government  was  not  deceived 
as  to  Dost  Mahomed's  friendliness. 

I  now  come  to  the  third  position — namely,  that  had  Dost  Ma« 
homed  been  unfriendly  to  us  he  could  not  have  been  friendly  to 
the  Persians  or  the  Russians. 

The  preliminary  observations  on  the  first  position  tell  eqaallr 
with  respect  to  this  one.  I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  ao- 
ducing  testimony  from  Indian  official  sources  respecting  it. 

In  a  letter  of  Sir  A.  Burnes,  of  the  27th  July,  1837,  hut  not 
yet  publisfied,  he  says  : — 


"  That  he  had  heard  of  the  arriml  of  a  Persian  enToy  at  Candaliar,  and 
ceiled  much  support  to  liis  opinions  from  flndinfj^  his  correspondence  so  sCrong 
upon  the  improbability  of  Sheah  ascendancy  at  Cabool.  He  had  alwaifi  IMnnI 
upon  it  a$  MghlyimprdbabUm* 

The  word  '<  Sheah"  designating  at  once  the  religious  and 
political  animosity  existing  between  Persians  and  Afighans, 
and  therefore  the  double  impossibility,  at  least  at  that  time,  of 
anticipating  any  connection  between  an  Afighan  ruler  and  the 
Persians  as  a  means  of  support  to  him,  such  connection  being 
necessarily  a  source  of  weakness  and  of  danger. 

Again,  Sir  A.  Burnes,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1838,  in  one  of 
the  subsequently  puhlislied  suppressed  passages,  says :  — 

**  Since  arriving  here  (at  Cubool)  I  have  seen  an  agent  of  Persia,  witli  allur- 
ing promises,  after  penetrating  as  far  as  Candahar,  compelled  to  quit  the 
country,  because  no  one  was  sent  to  invite  him  to  Cabool.  Following  him,  an 
agent  of  Russia,  with  letters  highly  complimentary  and  promises  more  than  sub- 
stantial, has  experienced  no  more  civility  than  is  due  by  the  laws  of  hospitality 
and  nations.  It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the  offers  of  one  or  both  were 
fallacious,  fiut  such  a  dictum  is  certainly  premature.  The  Ameer  of  Cubool 
has  sought  no  aid  in  his  arguments  from  such  offers,  but  has  said  that  his 

11ITEKB8T8  ARE  BOUND  VF  IV  AM  ALLIAKCB  WITH  TUB  BRITISH  GOYERH- 
MBNT,  WHICH  HB  VBYER  WILL  DB8ERT  80  LONG  AS  TBBRB  IS  A  HOPB  OF 
SBCDRIMO  OMB." 

After  Sir  A.  Burnes  had  leA  Cabool — after  all  negotiations 
were  broken  off  with  Dost  Mahomed,  and  he  was  tnreatened 
with  the  prospect  of  England,  his  only  hope,  added  to  the  number 
of  his  foes — when  Sir  A.  Burnes  at  Jellalabad  is  informed,  on 
the  dOth  April,  1838,  of  the  report  that  Dost  Mahomed  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  Persia,  and  had  appealed  to  the 
support  of  Russia,  he  replied  that  there  appeared  in  this  state- 
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ment  so  much  folly  that  he  could  not  credit  it,  particularly  when 
he  considered  the  religious  disinclination  of  the  AfFghans  to  the 
Persians.  He  was  answered,  that  **all  the  Soonis  at  Cabool 
were  horror-struck  at  the  design." 

Is  this,  or  is  this  not,  conclusive  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in 
Dost  Mahomed  and  in  the  Affghans,  in  respect  to  an  alliance 
with  Persia  and  with  Ru9sia  7  And  does  it  not  appear  that  the 
British  Government  had  &iled  in  driving  the  ruler  or  the  people 
into  the  arms  of  either  Persia  or  Russia? 

But  let  any  one  look  at  the  facts,  and  then  let  him  sec  what  he 
must  think  of  the  drivelling  of  speaking  of  Russian  or  Persian 
support  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabool.  Had  Herat  fallen?  No;  the 
Persian  army  had  been  beaten  back.  Persia  was  proved  to  be 
incapable  of  approaching  Candahar  or  Cabool,  and  her  broken 
forces  scattered  westward;  her  power  of  injury  for  years 
destroyed,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  British  Envov  in  Persia, 
proclaimed  in  India,  the  result  had  been  the  complete  discom- 
fiture of  Russian  influence  at  that  court.  Whence,  then,  could 
strength  arise  from  the  regions  in  the  west,  which  could  ofier  to 
the  Caboolee  a  shadow  of  protection  ?  Whence  this  Russian 
support  to  be  derived  ?  Was  Russia  on  the  Paropamisus  ?  Was 
she  established  at  Khiva?  Did  she  command  in  Bokhara? 
Had  she  crossed  Transoxiana?  Had  she  emerged  from  the 
steppes  of  the  Ural  and  subjugated  tbe  Hordes  ?  No.  The 
Khivan  expedition  had  not  yet  even  failed,  for  it  had  not  been 
undertaken. 

Dost  Mahomed*s  unfriendliness  to  England  could,  therefore, 
not  become  friendliness  for  Persia  or  for  Russia ;  and  had  he 
been  friendly  to  Persia  and  to  Russia,  and  had  they  been  dis- 
posed to  support  him,  and  could  have  braved  the  power  of 
England  in  other  regions  in  doing  so,  they  had  not  the  faculty  of 
affording  him  support. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fourth  position — that  Persia  and  Russia 
had  no  influence  in  Affghanistan.  This  is  already  established  by 
the  reasoning  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  the  pre- 
vious position.  But  I  may  here  add  a  quotation  or  two,  not  in 
proof,  but  in  elucidation  of  the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  the 
judgment  of  those  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the  absence  of  any 
influence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  at  that  time  in  Central 
Asia. 

Lord  Ellenborough  declared  that  the  documents  first  presented 
to  Parliament  were  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  invasion  of  Central 
Asia  had  been  '*  a  folly ;''  he  added,  that  the  production  of 
subsequent  documents  might  prove  it  to  be  **a  crime."  The 
crime  had  reference  to  the  character  of  the  act, — the  folly  to  the 
object.  Had.  there  been,  in  his  Judgment,  apprehensions  from 
Russia  in  Central  Asia,  he  mieht  nave  spoken  of  the  procedure 
as  a  crime,  but  he  would  no  longer  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  folly. 
That  wordy  therefore,  implies,  in  his  juagmenti  the  absolute 
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absence  of  that  pretext  which  T^as  assumed,  that  pretext  being 
danger  from  Russia ;  and  that  danger  consisting  in  the  power 
which  she  exercised  in  those  regions  where  we  went  to  substitute 
for  an  alleged  unfriendly  a  friendly  power. 

One  of  the  Indian  Directors,  in  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
declared  that  the  state  of  things  that  we  went  to  upset  was  the 
one  most  favourable  for  the  defence  of  India.  This  could. not 
be  if  Russia  had  any  power  in  Central  Asia. 

Another  East  Indian  Director  used  formally  these  words ;— - 
"  There  absolutely  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  pretext  for  military 
aggression  upon  Affghanistan  on  account  of  India."  In  hin 
judgment  there  was  no  shadow  of  danger  to  India  from  Central 
Asia,  and,  consequently,  there  was  no  Russian  influence  possessed 
or  exercised  in  these  regions. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  has  denounced,  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner,  the  author  of  these  wars,  as  worthy  of  under- 
going the  punishment  of  a  Strafford,  for  crimes  committed 
against  England  and  dangers  brought  upon  India  ;*  which  could 
not  be  if,  in  his  judgment,  there  existed  danger  to  India  which 
they  had  averted  by  measures  taken  to  counteract  an  existing 
influence  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia. 

Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges  has  come  forth  in  his  latter  days, 
to  raise  his  hand  and  his  voice  against  the  delirium  of  the  times, 
and  has  emphatically  pronounced,  **  the  man  who  could  dmgn 
live  invasion  of  Central  Asia  as  Jit  for  Bedlam,  the  man  who 
could  execute  it  as  Jit  for  the  gallows ' — which  conclusion  could 
not  have  been  arrived  at  by  him  unless,  in  his  judgment,  danger 
from  Russia  had  had  no  anterior  existence  in  Central  Asia. 
Danger  from  Russia  was  to  be  the  produce  of  those  acts,  falsely 
undertaken  to  counteract  it. 

Sir  A.  Bumes,  in  a  letter  not  yet  published^  of  the  18th  June, 
1838,  says — <<The  Affghan  nation  will  never  submit  to  Persia 
but  by  fear." 

There  has  appeared  in  England  but  one  elaborate  investigation 
into  these  transactions.  It  has  not  been  the  produce  of  a  single 
person,  but  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen.  It  is  a  Report  of  tne 
East  India  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Society  upon  the  Afighan 
war. 

Afler  an  examination  of  the  facts  and  documents,  this  conclu- 
sion appears : — 

*'  Up  to  the  year  1838  Russia  possessed  no  influence  in 
Afighanistan." 

And  agaiu^^^*  The  pretext  of  Russian  and  Persian  influence 

*  He  said,  "  England's  cliaracter  can  be  retrieved  by  no  blood  ebed  in 
AiFi^hanistan,  but  by  blood  shed  on  the  scaffold  at  home.''  During  his 
last  illncnts  he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  go  to  the  House  to 
tell  them  that  it  was  not  **  by  aggrcs»ion  and  si)oliution,  that  a  strong  frontier 
was  to  be  secured  for  India,  but  by  honour,  justice,  and  moderation.'' 
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was  groundless,  and  the  war  was  justified  upon  pretexts  that 
were  false." 

From  Mr.  Masson  the  following  testimony  is  adduced:  — 

'*  Russia  had  no  influence  in  Aflghanistan  whatever 

There  had  no  Russian  appeared  there  before  Yicovich,  and  he 

was  nothing  at  all The  only  way  to  make  the  Aflghans 

turn  to  Persia  or  to  Russia,  is  by  England's  continuing  to  press 
them  as  she  has  done." 

The  Report  just  quoted,  further  asserts,  that  '*  there  were  no 
means  by  which  Russia  could  g^in  a  position  in  Central  Asia, 
save  by  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  the  English  Cabinet." 

Finally,  I  may  adduce  the  words  uttered  by  Lord  Stanley  on 
Mr.  Baillie's  motion— -words,  alas  I  not  followed  up  by  acts— 
<'  that  the  English  Government,  in  pretending  to  attack  Russia 
in  Central  Asia,  had  but  attacked  a  phantom,  converting  that 
phantom  into  a  reality." 

Concurrently  with  these  judgments  in  England  has  sentence 
been  pronounced  by  every  foreign  authority,  and  the  German 
and  the  French  press  have  set  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  England 
has  been  grappling  with  a  phantom,  and  as  one  of  them  expresses 
it,  ''  The  rvards  of  the  English  Minister  were,  indeed,  for  England, 
his  acts  were  <br  Russia,"* 

In  concludingthis  point,  I  may  refer  to  a  chapter  of  my  own, 
<<  Exposition  of  Transactions  in  Central  Asia,"  which  was  written 
more  than  a  year  before  these  disasters  occurred,  in  which  was 
pointed  out  the  total  absence  of  any  influence  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia,  at  the  same  time  asserting  the  rapid  growth  of  her  power, 
through  the  acts  which  England  had  committed  under  the  pretext 
of  destroying  it. 

Against  this  array  of  facts  and  testimony  what  have  we,  on 
the  other  side,  on  the  part  of  those  who  put  the  existence  of 
danger  to  England  from  power  exerted  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia 
as  the  cause  of  the  war  that  they  have  made  ?  Nothing  but  the 
assumption,  that  certain  unnamed  foreign  powers  entertained 
certain  nameless  designs. 

I  must  now  leave  the  fifth  and  sixth  points  for  a  subsequent 
letter. 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 


*  Convertationt  Lexicon. 


LETTER  IV. 

THE  WAR  ORDERED  FROM  HOME, 

IND  AFTER  THE 

PRETEXTS  FOR  IT  HAD  CEASED  TO  EXIST. 


"  With  retpiHrt  to  the  states  west  of  the  Indus,  yoa  have  uniformly  obsenred 
the  proper  course,  which  is  to  have  no  political  connection  with  any  state  or 
party  in  those  regions,  to  take  no  part  in  their  quarrels."— 7*A«  Court  qfVkrte- 
tort  to  the  Oocernor-Oeneral,  Sept.  20, 1837. 

Sir, — I  now  proceed  to  establish  two  remaining  positions,  the 
fifth  and  sixth  of  those  set  down  in  my  last  letter — viz.  that  the 
setting  up  of  Shah  Soojah  did  not  originate  with  thelndian  Oo- 
vernment,  and  that  every  alleged  pretext  for  the  war  had  disap- 
peared before  that  war  was  undertaken. 

That  the  war  did  not  originate  with  the  Indian  Government. 

The  passage  placed  as  a  motto  to  this  letter  shews  what,  up  to 
that  period,  nad  been  the  sense  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
also  of  the  Governor-General,  in  respect  to  abstaining  from  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  states  westward  of  the  Indus.  It  is  laid 
down  as  a  maxim  and  a  practice  of  British  policy  to  abstain  from 
all  political  connection  with  any  state  or  any  party  in  these 
regions.  At  the  time  that  this  sentence  was  penned  a  Persian 
army  was  marching  on  Herat,  after  two  previous  years  of  menace 
and  preparation.  It  was  in  face  of  all  the  calculated  difficulties 
or  dangers  arising  from  the  control  of  Russia  over  Persia,  or  the 
aggressions  of  Persia,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  commended 
Lord  Auckland  for  not  interfering  in  those  regions,  and  enjoined 
the  continuation  of  such  abstinence,  in  terms  that  marked  inter- 
ference as  unwise,  and  that  constituted  it  disobedience.* 

So  much  for  all  kinds  of  interference  in  these  countries; 
but  there  was  one  mode  of  interference  which  has  been 
especially  selected  for  reprobation  by  the  Indian  Government 
itself,  and  that  was  the  setting  up  of  Shah  Soojah.  On  the  10th 
April,  1837,  the  Governor- General  formally  announced  his  de- 
cision ''decidedly  to  discourage"  any  such  schemes,  and  ex- 
plained his  doing  so  by  the  advantage  to  be  secured  to  England, 
through  the  assurance  given  to  the  people  of  those  countries  that 
she  had  no  such  design. 

It  may  be  asked  how,  if  the  English  Government  had  de- 
terminea    upon    avoiding    all    interference    in   those   regions, 

•  The  first  sentence  of  Sir  Henry  Willoclt's  protest  is  as  follows:— 
"It  wiU  hardly  be  credited  that  a  measare  calculated  in  so  great  a  degree 
to  influence  the  deepest    interests   of  the   British   cropire   in    India,  should 
have  been  undertaken  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Court  of  Directors." 

It  was  not  undertaken  without  their  concurrence,  but  in  defiance  of  their 
express  and  accepted  orders. 
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and  had  specially  set  its  face  against  any  project  for  the  setting 
up  of  Shah  Sooiah,  there  could  be  any  need  that  it  should 
disavow  such  a  design?  The  necessity  of  the  disavowal  arose 
from  this: — ^that  Russia  had  announced  U  to  be  the  inten^ 
tion  of  the  British  Oovemment  to  set  up  Bhah  Soqjah,  It 
was  through  the  fears  which  she  thus  inspired  of  the  projects  of 
England  that  she  had  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  for  her  agents 
to  the  princes  of  Central  Asia. 

Abstinence  from  interference,  and  special  and  decided  discou- 
ragement of  the  projects  of  Shah  Soojah  were,  therefore,  the 
maxims  of  the  Government  in  England  and  in  India.  A  new 
incident,  might,  however,  arise,  which  might  cause  this  maxim 
to  be  departed  from.  A  new  incident  did  occur,  and  a  most 
important  one,  and  this  incident  is  the  only  remarkable  one 
that  did  occur;  it  was  the  arrival  of  flie  Russian  agents 
in  Affghanistan.  Let  us  see  what  the  judgment  of  the  Indian 
Government  in  India  and  the  Court  of  Directors  at  home 
was  on  that  event,  and  if  it  altered  in  any  way  the  decision 
not  to  take  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  princes  westward  of  the 
Indus.  Sir  A.  Burnes,  on  the  20th  December,  1837,  reports  the 
arrival  of  Lieut.  Vicovich  ;  the  reply  to  his  letter  is  given  in  the 
published  documents.    The  reply  is  as  follows: — 

"Thb  Govbrnor-Gbneral  in  Council  attachbs  little  im- 
mediate IMPORTANCE  TO  THIS  MISSION  OF  A  RUSSIAN  AGENT  TO  THE 
WESTWARD  I" 

This  reply  must  appear  very  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
read  the  documents  in  the  garbled  manner  in  which  they  are  pre- 
sented ;  but  Lord  Auckland  had  read  Sir  A.  Burnes's  letter  in 
extenso^  as  we  now  possess  it,  and  he  saw  what  we  now  see, 
that  Dost  Mahomedj  instead  of  being  desirous  or  able  to  grasp  at 
the  proposals  of  Russian  alliance,  had  seized  the  occasion  of  the 
arrival  of  this  asent,  most  emphatically  to  mark  his  devotion 
to  England.  This  new  incident  had,  therefore,  in  no  ways  altered 
the  previous  conclusions  of  the  Governor-General ;  and  as  no 
evidence  is  given  to  us  of  any  alteration  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  as  any  alteration  in  thb  sense  in  their 
judgment  would  have  been  made  the  most  of,  we  have  reason  to 
assume,  until  the  reverse  is  proved,  that  the  mission  of  Lieut. 
Vicovich  did  not  alter  their  conclusion  or  their  orders  recom- 
mending and  requiring  *^  no  political  connection  with  any  state 
or  party  in  those  regions." 

But  we  possess,  not  more  conclusive,  but  more  direct  testimony. 
Sir  A.  Burnes  writes  from  Peshawur,  6th  May,  1838,  in  a  private 
letter  that  he  had  ''  got  voigged^^  meaning,  I  presume,  in  English^ 
that  he  ''had  been  reprimanded"  for  representing  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  oi  counteracting  ''the  most  direct  offers  of 
assistance  and  money,"  made  to  those  princes,  by  Russian  agents. 
He  then  adds  that  he  "  had  not  got  half  way  to  Peshawur  (from 
Cabool)  before  Lord  Auckland  expressed  his  fears  of  my  beine 
obliged  to  quit,  and  leaves  the  power  to  do  so  at  my  discretion. ' 
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He  adds,  *'  I  wish  the  fault  were  mine  and  not  my  coantry*8." 
Here,  then,  is  the  first  indication  of  change  in  Loiti  Aackiand. 
He  will  take  no  steps,  attend  to  no  misrepresentations,  and  then 
suddenly  judges  the  influence  of  England  completely  overthrown 
in  a  country  which  at  the  yerj  moment  Sir  Alexander  Barnes 
emphatically  declares  to  he  entirely  under  our  **  protection." 
Lord  Auckland  had  then  been  swayed,  not  by  altered  circum- 
stances, but  by  orders  emanating,  or  by  fears  suggested,  from 
home,  and  had  been  confiised  and  bewildered  by  contradictory 
instructions.  Then,  indeed,  he  himself  became  the  source  of  the 
evils  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  he  threw  it  upon  Sir  A.  Barnes 
''  to  quit  the  country"  or  to  remain  there ;  he  deprived  him  of 
the  means  of  remaining — when  he  had  quitted  he  declared  that 
to  be  the  proof  that  the  country  was  hostile,  and  that  Russia  had 
triumphed.  Russia,  indeed,  had  triumphed,  but  it  was  by  hU 
act,  and  not  her  own. 

Still,  however.  Lord  Auckland  had  only  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  bewilderment ;  he  had,  as  yet,  no  projects.  On  the  22d  May, 
he  wrote  home  to  the  Court  of  Directorsy  earnestly  intreating  for 
instructions.  He  had,  indeed,  already  deputed  Sir  W.  Mac* 
naughten  to  Lahore,  to  do  something  ;  but  Sir  W.  Macnaughten 
had,  no  more  than  his  chief,  any  idea  of  what  he  was  to  do  at 
Lahore,  since,  on  the  23d  May,  when  already  in  the  Punjaub,  he 
wrote  to  a  British  agent  at  Cabool,  requesting  to  be  informed 
what  can  be  done  in  or  with  that  city  !  Thus  the  agents  in  India 
were  running  about  in  all  directions,  dreadfully  alarmed,  exces- 
sively busy,  but  up  to  the  close  of  May  having  no  idea  whatever 
of  what  they  were  to  do.  Meanwhile  a  member  of  the  Secret 
Committee  was  at  the  same  time  writing  to  India,  confident  that 
we  were  going  to  take  possession  of  Lahore  ! 

Sir  A.  Burnes,  on  the  3d  June,  wrote,  "  I  believe  that  a  letter 
sent  from  the  Governor-General  of  India  to  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
at  Herat,  would  gain  our  end.** 

Thus  we  have  simultaneously  the  Governor-General  deputing 
an  agent  to  treat  with  Runjeet  Singh  respecting  Cabool,  and 
writing  home  to  the  Government  in  England  to  Know  what  he 
should  do;  the  agent  writing  to  Cabool,  to  know  how  the  Sikhs 
were  to  be  put  in  possession  there  ;  and  another  agent  of  the  Go* 
vernment  declaring  to  it  that  all  it  had  to  do  was  to  write  a  letter 
to  Herat,  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  India  House  conceived 
orders  for  some  grand  expedition  were  preparing ;  and,  having 
produced  all  this  confusion,  the  Government  could  now  from 
home  require  by  communications,  *'not  official  perhaps,"  the 
first  bold  movement  in  this  wondrous  drama. 

On  the  26th  June  the  treaty  of  Lahore  was  signed,  a  treaty 
clearly  not  in  the  contemplation  of  Lord  Auckland,  of  Sir  W. 
Macnaughten,  or  of  Sir  A.  Burnes,  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
or  of  the  same  month.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  what  the  Governor- 
Greneral  did  by  that  treaty  was  urged  upon  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  home. 
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By  the  tripartite  treaty,  Runjeet  Singh  was  to  assist  Shah 
Soojah  in  regaining  the  throne.  But  by  that  treaty  7iot  a  single 
British  soldier  was  to  be  employed. 

In  the  paean  time  the  proposal  of  Sir  A.  Burnes  was  complied 
with;  the  Governor-General  had  written  to  the  Shah  of  Persia 
such  a  letter  as  he  required,  and  the  effect  of  that  letter  was  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Herat»  which  was  virtually  done  on  the 
15th  of  August.  In  the  month  of  September  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment must  have  been  relieved  of  all  anxiety  regarding  Herat,  and 
no  further  ground  existed  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect. 
But  instead  of  that,  the  proclamation  of  the  Ist  of  October  issues, 
announcing  the  employment  of  20,000  British  soldiers,  the  em- 
ployment of  which  bad  not  been  contemplated  when  the  pretext  for 
what  was  done  still  existed.  This,  then,  must  have  been  the  result 
of  new  instructions  from  home. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  the  Indian  Government  announces 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Herat,  the  discomfiture  and  retreat  of 
the  Persian  army.  It  received  communications  from  Sir  J. 
M'Neill,  that  Russian  influence  had  been  overthrown  at  the  court 
of  Tehran.  On  the  20th  October,  the  Russian  Government  had 
addressed  to  that  of  Great  Britain  a  note,  calling  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  account  for  its  menacing  attitude  in  Central  Asia, 
which  note  the  British  Government  announce  as  an  explanation 
of  its  conduct,  and  accept  as  such,  declaring  it  to  be  *' highly  sa^ 
tisfactory  ;*'  and  it  was  on  the  I9th  of  the  following  February  the 
British  troops  march  to  invade  the  Affghan  territory ;  this  move- 
ment^ ustified  on  the  danger  of  Herat,  the  influence  of  Russia 
over  Persia,  the  differences  between  the  Russian  and  the  English 
Cabinets,  was  not  made  while  these  operations  are  in  progress,  or 
these  dangers  in  prospect,  although  they  had  extended  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  but  was  made  after  the '  operations  bad 
ceased,  the  dangers  bad  disappeared,  and  the  differences  had 
been  adjusted.  This  could  only  be  in  consequence  again  of  new 
instructions  from  home.  Lord  Auckland  could  not  have  written 
to  say,  "  Since  you  have  adjusted  matters  with  Russia,  and  since 
Persia  has  been  foiled,  I  invade  Central  Asia."  The  extrava- 
gance of  such  acts  alone  prove  that  they  could  never  have  been 
undertaken  by  subordinatesiy  and  that  they  must  have  been  en- 
joined by  principals.* 

*  "  The  assamed  danger  was  the  siege  of  Herat,  determined  on  by  Persia, 
under  the  influence  of  Russia  in  1835. 

''  The  British  ambassador  in  Persia,  failing  to  obtain  from  England  powers  to 
resist  Russia's  action  on  Persia,  suggested  to  the  Governor- Oenoml  to  send  a 
small  detachment  of  troops  to  strengthen  Herat.  He  had,  therefore,  judged  the 
country  intervening  between  Herat  and  India  to  be  open  to  such  a  move- 
ment and  the  people  friendly  to  such  an  expedition.  Months— years  elapse. 
Herat  is  left  unsupported,  the  Affghans  become  alarmed,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  in  January,  1838,  quits  Cabool,  after  rejecting  the  last  supplication  of 
Dost  Mahomed  that  he  should  be  protected  by  England  in  case  Herat  fell. 
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A  pretext  was  given  for  a  war  which  it  no  pretext  at  all  for  a 
war,  if  true  ;  the  pretext  is  shown  not  only  to  have  been  falae,  bat 
KNOWN  TO  BE  FALSE,  and  it  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  war 
WAS  MADE  I  If  this  had  not  been  enjoined  from  home,  it  would 
have  been  repudiated.  The  putting  forward  of  Lord  Auckland 
is  only  a  part  and  proof  of  the  conspiracy. 

In  establishing  the  5th  proposition,  that  with  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment did  not  originate  tne  design,  I  have  also  established 
the  6th,  that  every  ground  of  apprehension  had  disappeared 
before  the  war  w<u  begun. 

In  regard  to  the  last,  I  have,  however,  a  few  more  remarks  to 
make.  While  every  cause  or  pretext  for  the  sending  of  a  British 
force  westward,  which  could  nave  existed  on  the  S3th  of  June, 
when  the  treaty  of  Lahore  was  concluded,  had  disappeared  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1838,  and  still  more  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1839,  circumstances  had  arisen  in  India,  which  rendered  the 
sending  of  troops  abroad ,  and  the  undertaking  of  a  foreign  war 
more  difficult  and  dangerous. 

"  Lord  Auckland  admits,**  nys  a  liigh  authority,  ^  that  India  was  threatened 
from  Nepaul,  from  Ava ;  and  that  there  was  an  uneasy  feeling  in  India  amongst 
the  population,  and  appearances  in  every  quarter  were  most  threatening  to 
tranquillity.  Why,  these  were  reasons  for  not  parting  with  a  soldier;  yet  sud- 
denly 20,000  men  are  to  be  sent  out  of  India,  against  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  pointed  out  the  extreme  danger  of  that  wild  expedition.** 

The  decree  of  Simla  issued  on  the  Ist  of  October.  It  issued 
in  consequence  of  orders,  '^  not  official,  perhaps,"  from  home  in 
August  at  the  latest ;  the  troops  did  not  proceed  until  the  19th  of 
February,  that  is  for  better  than  four  months  and  a-half  after  the 
announcement  of  the  design  of  invasion,  and  seven  months  after 
the  orders  from  home.  We  have  seen  that  the  orders  must  have 
come  from  home  for  the  treaty  of  the  26th  of  June — that  the 
orders  (entirely  new,  for  all  the  pretexts  had  then  disappeared  in 


**  The  danger  was  now  at  its  highest  point,  and  no  means  taken  to  eoanteract 
it ;  neither  Russia  remonstrated  with,  nor  Sir  J.  M'Neill  empowered  to  declare 
the  opposition  of  England  to  the  siege  of  Herat,  nor  the  detachment  in  support 
of  Herat  sent  from  India ;  neither  the  offers  of  Dost  Mahomed  to  support  Herat, 
nor  his  prayer  for  protection  in  case  of  the  fall  of  that  fortress  accepted.  Five 
months  are  allowed  to  pass  in  this  state.  In  May  the  Indian  Government  acts ; 
not  to  send  troops  to  Herat — not  to  recur  to  the  good  services  of  the  chiefs  in 
Afi^hanistan — but  to  do  something  else. 

"The  danger  which  had  threatened  during  eighteen  months  had  not  increased. 
While  it  existed  nothing  had  been  done  to  alleviate  it ;  and  after  it  was  over, 
the  means  were  taken  to  counteract  it. 

"It  was  after  raising  the  siege,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  forces— it  was 
after  the  assurances  of  Russia  had  been  received  as  higlily  satisfactory,  and  con- 
sequently after  the  dissipation  of  every  shadow  of  such  pretexts  as  have  been 
subsequently  advanced  to  account  for  the  expedition,  that  the  British  troops 
entered  Affghanistan."—( Heporf  an  the  Affghan  War^  by  the  Colonial  Society, 
pp.  37—8.) 
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Asia)  had  come  from  home  for  the  decree  of  Simla— and  so  the 
order  (entirely  new,  for  all  the  differences  between  England  and 
Russia  had  now  disappeared  in  Europe)  must  have  come  from 
home  for  the  marching  of  the  array.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the 
home  Government,  from  the  very  origin,  concealed  its  participa* 
tion  in  the  measure  which  it  was  ordering  in  India,  and  in  which, 
had  there  not  been  other  unavowed  objects,  it  must  have  gloried  ? 
How  did  it  throw  the  entire  responsibility  of  these  acts  on  the 
Indian  Government,  announce  it  from  the  throne  as  an  act  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  wait  until  July,  1842,  to  avow  that 
orders  had  been  sent  ?  The  Court  of  Directors  had  by  that  time 
itself  demanded  the  production  of  the  orders  sent  from  England. 
And  when  at  last  they  do  admit  that  orders  had  been  sent,  they 
cling  to  one  half  the  cloak,  and  say  that  the  Indian  and  the  English 
Government  had  "simultaneously  come  to  their  decision  !"  There 
were  three  decisions,  as  we  now  see,  each  successively  more 
vehement  and  extraordinary  than  the  preceding  one,  and  this 
vehemence  proceeding  in  the  inverse  order  of  the  alleged  causes. 

The  Government  oaving  come  to  a  decision  to  invade  a 
certain  country,  had  of  course,  as  heretofore,  to  declare  the  case 
to  Parliament — they  had  to  submit  it  to  the  Privy  Council,  in 
order  that  proclamation  of  war  should  issue  in  due  form.  Had 
they  done  this;  that  is,  had  they  obeyed  and  observed  the  practice 
of  the  hitherto  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown,  that  war  never 
could  have  been  made.  It  would  not,  it  could  not,  have  been 
matter  even  of  discussion  or  of  debate.  It  would  have  been  treated 
as  insanity.  Therefore  did  they  conceal  it  from  Parliament.  They 
did  so  fearlessly,  for  Ministers  are  a  class  exempted  from  fear,  as 
**  the  days  of  impeachment  are  gone  by.'* 

The  discussions  with  Russia  were  dragged  on  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  a  difference,  until  it  was  possible  to  bring  the 
Indian  Government  to  act  as  desired.  The  Russian  Government 
is  called  to  account  for  its  proceedings  in  Central  Asia  only  three 
montlis  after  orders  are  despatched  to  Persia  to  come  to  a  rupture 
with  that  power ^  and  the  despatch  of  Russia,  which  is  then  taken 
as  satisfactory,  is  acknowledged  to  be  so  only  two  months  after 
its  date.  Thus  five  months  are  gained,  of  a  purely  fictitious  quarrel 
with  Russia,  she  being  all  the  time  ready,  oy  their  own  shewing, 
instantly  to  give  every  assurance  which  they  require.  During 
these  proceedings,  the  Minister  could  not  have  stated  his  case  to 
any  one.  Had  he  said  (in  July,  1838,)  *'  Now,  I  am  going  to 
break  with  Persia,  because  of  Russia's  acts,**  would  not  the  person 
informed — say  the  Privy  Councillor — have  replied,  '*What!  you 
break  with  Persia,  and  keep  on  friendly .  terms  with  Russia  ?'* 
It  would  have  been  no  reply  had  he  answered,  "  Oh  I  I  shall 
take  no  notice  of  Russia  at  present:*^  would  not  the  Privy 
Councillor  have  gone  forth  saying,  "  That  man  must  be  instantly 
removed  from  the  public  office  he  occupies,  and  shut  up 
as  a  lunatic.'*    Again,  if  in  November,  when  the  final  order  for 
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marching  must  have  been  sent  after  the  receipt  of  that  Roiaian 
**  assurance,**  had  the  British  Minister  by  the  existence  of  4 
Privy  Council,  or  by  the  solicitade  of  a  Monarch,  or  hj  thd 
honesty  of  subordinates,  refusing  to  act  except  on  lawful  authority, 
been  obliged  to  explain  his  intentions,  what  would  he  have  had 
to  state  ?     Let  us  see  :— 

Lord  Palmerston. — We  must  march  to  Cabool,  dethrone  its 
ruler,  and  set  up  another. 

Privy  Councillor. — Are  we  attacked  by  the  Affghans — are 
treaties  violated,  &c.  ? 

Lord  P. — No  ;  none  of  those  things.  But  Dost  Mahomed  is 
friendly  to  Persia,  and  Persia  is  friendly  to  Russia ;  and  therefore 
we  must  destroy  bira. 

Pbivy  Coun. — But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  Persia  ? 

Lord  P.— Oh,  Persia  is  beaten  baclc,  the  siege  of  Herat  ii 
raised,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her. 

Privy  Codn, — What,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do  with  Russia  T 

Lord  P. — Oh,  Russia  has  sent  to  us  the  most  satisfactory 
assurances,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her;  quite  the 
contrary ;  indeed,  she  can  do  nothing,  for  her  missions  and  expe- 
ditions have  utterly  failed. 

Privy  Coun. — The  danger  is  over,  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
power  whence  it  sprung,  and  af^er  that  you  go  to  send  armies 
into  the  territories  of  a  friendly  people ! 

The  Privy  Councillors  or  the  Monarch  must  at  once  have 
said,  ^*  this  is  a  case  for  Bedlam."  But  how,  then,  did  Lord 
Auckland  not  see  this — he,  of  course,  had  not  the  power  to 
question :  to  him  was  shewn  only  what  was  requisite  to  mislead 
him.  Do  not  the  results  bring  into  evidence  the  reason  for 
those  checks  which  the  constitution  has  placed  to  the  making 
of  war,  and  which^  unless  in  the  present  instance  trodden  down. 
would  have  saved  this  land  from  this  deadly  sin,  and  from 
consequences  which  must  overwhelm  us  unless  atoned  for  and 
punished.  These  are  the  facts  which  a  parliamentary  invcstiga* 
tion  will  bring  to  light.  By  that  renovating  proceeding  alone 
can  we  regain  the  value  of  laws — can  the  knowledge  of  aftaini  be 
recovered,  and  vague  disputations  on  the  one  and  the  other,  filling 
at  present  the  ear  of  every  listener,  and  the  mouth  of  every 
speaker,  be  purged  from  amongst  us.  This  is  a  case  of — the  Tower 
for  the  guilty,  or — of  Bedlam  for  the  nation  ! 

The  positions  which  I  have  placed  in  letter  No.  III.,  if 
correct,  constitute  this  war  a  fraud  from  beginning  to  end — a 
fraud  perpetrated  not  hi/  the  Indian  Government  but  on  the  In- 
dian Government.  It  is  a  conspiracy  carried  on  againsit  the 
Indian  Government,  a<rainst  the  Indian  Company  and  Directors, 
against  Dost  Mahomed  and  the  Affghans,  against  the  British 
people,  Parliament,  and  Sovereign.  Deceit  has  marked  it  from 
its  earliest  steps  to  its  final  conclusion,  and  the  object  of  that 
deceit  has  clearly  not  been  to  advance  the  interests  of  any  party, 
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or  of  any  internal  ambition.  In  all  its  stages  it  has  adiranced 
the  interests  of  a  foreign  power,  and,  as  was  remarked  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  speaking  of  the  treaty  of  15th  July,  ''  Russia  alone 
has  profited  by  this  act ;  we  must,  therefore,  assume  it  to  have 
originated  with  her;"  so,  in  the  present  case,  Russia  alone 
having  profited  by  this  conspiracy,  we  must  assume,  until  the 
acts  are  explained,  and  the  frauds  disproved,  that  it  was  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  Russian  Cabinet  and  a  British  Minister,  of  which 
a  British  army.  Lord  Auckland,  the  AfiT^hans,  Dost  Mahomed, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  chiefs  of  Candahar,  the 
Scindians,  the  Persians,  the  Sikhs,  and  Shah  Soojah  have  been 
instruments  and  victims. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  six  above-stated  positions.  These  six  positions  I  have  now 
established  on  official  evidence  the  most  clear  and  irrefragable, 

I  recapitulate  them,  for  never  was  statement  placed  befbre  a 
nation  which  it  was  more  important  for  it  to  comprehend. 

1st.  Dost  Mahomed  was  friendly  to  England ;  2nd.  He  was 
known  to  be  so  by  the  Indian  Government ;  drd.  He  could  not 
be  friendly  to  the  Russians  or  the  Persians ;  4th.  These  states 
had  neither  power  nor  influence ;  5th.  The  Indian  Government 
did  not  plan  the  setting  up  of  Shah  Soojah,  or  the  pulling  down 
of  Dost  Mahomed ;  6th.  All  this  was  done  by  orders  from 
home,  after  every  pretext  of  Russian  hostility  or  of  Persian 
aggression  had  disappeared. 

This  18  all  of  record — all  proved. 

The  war  is,  then,  a  fraud  and  a  conspiracy — the  objects  oi 
that  conspiracy  is  advancing  by  similar  means  in  other  lands. 
If  the  British  nation  can  submit  to  this  ignorance  in  matters 
6f  sin,  injury,  and  malversation  ;  if  it  can  suffer  the  constitution 
to  be  overthrown,  not  by  a  faction  that  is  powerful,  or  from  mo- 
tives th^t  it  can  comprehend,  but  simply  because  it  neither  cares 
for  crimes — nor  heeds  injuries — then  are  we  in  imminent  peril. 
A  people  cannot  be  saved  against  its  will,  and  if  it  could,  it  would 
not  be  worth  saving. 

J  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER  V. 

PECUNIARY   LIABILiriES—CHARACTER  OF  THIS 

NATIONAL  CRIME. 


Sir,— I  now  proceed  to  the  Reviewer's  fourth  asserted  *'  minis- 
terial misrepresentation."  It  might  appear  to  he  lost  time  to  pur- 
sue idle  phantoms,  hut  the  necessity  of  public  justice  is  brought 
into  evidence  by  the  exposure  of  the  snifts  to  which  the  delin- 
quents have  recourse. 

**  There  is  a  fourth  fallacy  closely  connected  with  that  (the  last  was  a  '  mis- 
statement*) which  we  htive  just  commented  on  and  already  partly  refuted  by  its 
expoture.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Affghans  as  a  nation  never  gave  us  the  smiUIest 
provocation,  and  that  consequently  the  invasion  of  their  country  was  an  act  of 
wanton  and  cruel  injustice." 

Had  the  reviewer  believed  that  the  Affghans  gave  us  provoca- 
tion,  that  belief  must  have  rested  on  the  knowledge  of  tJie  provo- 
cation given ;  the  fact  would  have  been  stated  then  by  him. 
The  whole  question  lay  in  that  fact.  There  having  been  no  pro- 
vocation given,  the  absence  of  a  cause  has  to  be  concealed  by 
argumentation. 

Cause  of  war  is  matter  of  fact ;  Denegation  of  there  beine 
cause  for  war  might  be  error  or  misrepresentation,  but  it  could 
not  be  "  fallacy."  Fallacy  is  a  slip  in  the  process  of  reasoning. 
To  correct  a  fallacy  we  do  not  go  to  examine  facts,  but  we  busy 
ourselves  in  the  value  of  terms,  and  the  construction  of  sentences. 
The  word  "  fallacy"  is  here  introduced  that  the  reader  may  do 
so  ;  and  wonderful  is  the  effect  upon  the  heedless  reader's  mind 
of  an  appropriately  misapplied  term ;  nor  does  it  require  much 
logic  or  pre-eminent  ability  to  excel  in  this  art.  Mediocrity  is 
capable  of  lofty  flights  when  inspired  by  deceit ;  nor  is  it  more 
difficult  to  confuse  the  sense  of  multitudes  than  of  individuals. 
Whole  nations  may  be  subdued  by  the  fallacies  contained  in  a 
single  sentence,  and  with  what  apparently  slight  means  may 
this  be  eflected !  A  monkey  can  ravel  a  skein,  and  a  toad 
muddle   a  fountain. 

It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  sentence  that  the  reviewer  lias  in- 
advertently constructed ;  let  us  weigh  it  well. 

**  It  is  asserted  that  the  Affghatis,  as  a  nation^  never  gavevs  the 
smallest  provocation^  and  that  consequently  tlie  invasion  of  their 
country  was  an  act  of  wanton  and  c?'uel  injustice,'' 
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According  then,  to  the  Edinburgh  RevieiOy  unless  provocation 
has  been  given,  our  act  is  ^'ruanton**  and  "  cruel.** 

According  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  our  act  has  not  been 
the  accompanying  of  a  legitimate  prince  to  his  capital,  but  an 
"  invasion,'^ 

Here  then  we  have  the  circle  of  discussion  narrowed  to  a  point, 
and  on  that  point  issue  is  joined.  Invasion  without  provocation 
is  wanton  and  cruel.  The  reviewer  has  to  show  the  provocation, 
or  he  is  out  of  court,  and  judgment  follows. 

How  does  h^ proceed  to  prove  his  case? — Thus — 

*'  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  British  India 
were  threatened  by  powers^  who  were  endeavouring  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  ostensible  chiefs  of  AfFghanistan  to  that  end." 

Here  is  no  provocation  even  charged !  The  very  statement 
made,  doubly  clears  the  accused  by  the  absence  of  allegation 
against  themselves, — by  the  special  allegation  of  the  very  crime 
against  another !  It  was  not  by  the  Affghans  that  India  was 
threatened,  but  by  some  one  else, — **  Powers!"  And  these 
"  powers*'  were  only  "  endeavouriiuf*  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
Anghans ! 

From  the  reviewer's  own  lips,  therefore,  the  "  invasion*'  nxu 
**  wanton  and  cruel." 

The  reviewer,  without  alleging  acts,  proceeds  to  refer  to  autho- 
rity: "  And  'there  is  no  question,'  as  has  been  said  by  one  of 
the  wisest  of  men,  ^that  a  just  fear  of  an  imminent  danger^ 
though  there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  war.'  " 

Who  can  this  sage  be  m  the  motley  garb  ?  Writers  on  inter- 
national law  speak  of  '*just  wars,"  and  of  *Mawful  wars," 
and  of  **  causes  for  war  ;"  but  this  authority  reverses  the  epithetc 
that  we  have  been  taught,  makes  the  ''  fear"  of  one  people,  and 
not  the  act  of  another,  the  cause  of  war ;  speaks  not  of  wai 
that  is  "just"  or  **  unjust,"  but  o^  fears  that  are  just^jk^causei 
that  are  lamful;  and  this  ^^  jv^i  fear**  becomes  a  **  lawful  cause* 
of  war,  not  with  those  who  have  given  cause  to  fear,  but  witL 
those  who  had  not! 

Surely,  where  a  dictum  proceeding  from  such  high  authority 
is  brought  down  upon  us  to  turn  by  its  weight  the  trembling  scalei 
of  national  judgment  and  justice,  we  ought  to  be  informed  o 
the  name  ol  this  **  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,"  that  we  ma] 
know  the  value  of  the  authority,  and  test  the  accuracy  of  th< 
words.  The  reviewer  is  of  a  different  opinion.  There  is  oni 
sentence,  however,  which  has  not  undergone  sufficient  change  t< 
conceal  their  source — 

"  He  whose  designs  and  whose  acts  are  directed  to  reduce  m< 
to  submission  is  at  war  with  me,  though  not  a  blow  has  been  given 
nor  a  weapon  drawn." 

Are  these  the  words  which  the  Reviewer  has  garbled  ?     N< 
doubt  they  are. 
To  whom  do  these  words  apply,  and  under  what  circumstanc 
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were  they  uttered  f  To  Philip  preparing  for  the  subjugation  of 
Oreece^  (as  Russia  is  now  preparing  for  the  subjugation  of 
Europe,)  by  diplomacy,  that  is,  by  superior  intelligence  in  the 
arts  of  tricKery  and  corruption.  Philip  had  his  partisans  in 
Greece  and  in  Athens ;  these  men  attempted  to  represent  Philip 
as  a  "friend,"  and  submission  to  injury  as  "peace."  You  have 
quoted  Demosthenes,  hear  then  the  consequences  in  the  following 
words,  displaying  your  prototype  :  — 

"  When  I  find  a  man  apprehending  danger  from  a  prince  whose 
residence  is  at  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  and  pronouncing  him  our 
enemy,  and  yet  speaking  in  another  strain  of  him  who  is  the 
enemy  at  our  gates,  I  am  astonished." 

But  then,  at  least,  the  Athenians  did  inquire  into  their  affairs; 
there  were  traitors  brought  to  trial ;  and,  therefore,  Demosthenes 
could  point  out  the  visible  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  which  his 
people  perished,  they  were  these  : — 

^'Envy  when  a  man  has  been  corrupted^  laughter  if  he  confesSi 
resentment  if  he  be  accused." 

The  life  of  the  man  called  in  as  an  authority  in  support  of  our 
invasion  of  the  wilds  of  Asia  was  devoted  to  arousing  his  country- 
men against  an  enemy  contemptible  in  power  as  compared  with 
themselves,  and  who  circumvented  them  by  art ;  but  over  that 
foreign  foe  he  could  not  prevail,  because  of  the  *•  enemies  who 
lurked  within  the  walls."  But  he,  at  least,  had  not  the  bitterness 
to  feel  that  the  alarms  that  he  had  awakened  against  the  foreign 
foe  had  been  diverted  by  "the  enemies  lurking  within  the  walls'* 
to  the  active  service  of  their  foreifjn  master.  No  armies  of  Athens 
under  the  pretext  of  opposing  Philip,  ravaged  Susa  and  £cbatana^ 
and  converted  into  allies  of  Philip  those  whom  his  own  armf 
never  could  have  subdued. 

And  another  signal  identity  : — 

'*  That  which  has  distinguished  Philip  above  all  other  enemies 
of  Grecian  freedom  is  this — that  his  chief  instruments  have  been 
formed  in  the  breast  of  that  state  whose  public  councils  most 
openly  opposed  his  greatness.*' 

May  this  mirror,  preserving  to  us  the  image  of  a  perishing 
state,  serve  to  avert  from  us  the  doom  which  befel  those  who 
disregarded  these  living  words  of  warning  and  of  truth  I 

But  to  return  to  the  reviewer.  He  has  either  falsified  Demos- 
thenes* words,  or  has  quoted  some  one  else  of  name  and  authority. 
No  such  man  could  have  written  the  words  he  quotes  ;  for  they 
would  be  idiotic  if  they  proceeded  from  an  expounder  of  interna- 
tional law.     They  are  only  sensible  as  falsifications. 

Such  is  the  sum  of  the  misrepresentations  and  misconceptions 
enumerated  in  this  laboured  defence ;  nnd  before  I  pass  to  the 
next  branch  of  the  subject  which  he  takes  up,  I  will  recapitulate 
them  :  — 

'*The  grand  fallacy  of  confounding  the  disasters  of  Cabool 
with  the  policy  of  the  original  advance  beyond  the  Indus." 

The     "  second  misrepresentation"    "  that  Shah  Soojah  was 
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hateful  to,  and  despised  by  the  people  whom  we  took  him  back 
to  rule." 

''  The  third  mis-statement/'  "  that  Dost  Mahomed  was  all 
along"  willing  to  enter  into  an  exclusive  alliance  with  us.'' 

''  The  fourth  fallacy/'  "  That  the  Affghans  never  gave  us  the 
smallest  provocation." 

Such  are  the  four  columns  on  which  rests  this  edifioe  of  con- 
tern  ptible  sophistry. 

The  reviewer  then  proceeds : — 

"  Haviog^aB  we  trust,  disposed  of  the  principal  misrepresentatioos  and  mit- 
conceptions  ofLord  Auckland* $  policy ^  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  render  them  un- 
serviceable to  any  but  the  utterly  unscrupulous,  we  proceed  to  notice  those  state- 
ments connected  with  the  war  in  Affghanittan  which  have  the  most  immediate 
interest  for  the  British  public.** 

Now  at  length  we  are  coming  to  the  very  essence  and  marrow 
of  the  subject — we  have  left  behind  us  vague  disputations  re- 
specting the  "  friendliness"  of  Dost  Mahomed,  or  the  '*  popu- 
larity" of  Shah  Soojah,  we  must  be  approaching  solemn  matters 
of  law,  or  weighty  considerations  of  policy.  We  must  be  on  the 
point  of  being  instructed  in  those  facts  which  rendered  the  war 
just  and  lawful,  and  conducted  into  those  arcana  of  diplomacy 
which  shall  place  before  us  in  their  true  character,  and  awaken  in 
our  minds  just  horror  of  the  dark  and  deep  designs  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet.     I  allow  the  reviewer  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  We  refer  of  course  to  Sir  R.  Peel's  statements,  first,  that  the  then  recent 
disaster  at  Cabool  would  occasion  an  immediate  and  direct  charge  on  the 
British  treasury  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  probability  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  lend  pecuniary  aid  to  the 
Government  of  India." 

This  then  is  the  subject  of  immediate  interest  to  the  British 
public!  Let  us  descend  with  the  reviewer  to  his  own  level. 
Let  it  not  be  the  justice  of  the  case  or  the  danger  of  the  circum- 
stances that  are  the  interesting  points  to  the  British  public.  Let 
it  not  be  the  sacrifice  of  lives  and  the  drain  upon  tne  financial 
resources  of  India  that  are  of  interest  to  that  public.  Let  it  be 
interested  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  itself  to  pay.  Then  must  the 
reviewer  be  prepared  to  shew  that  it  will  have  to  pay,  and  pay 
largely,  as  the  mterest  of  mere  expenditure  must  be  rateable  by 
the  amount. 

The  reviewer,  however^  immediately  denies  that  there  is  any 
sum  whatever  to  pay  ;  for  he  intimates  that  he  is  about  to  shew 
that  '*  there  is  not  the  smallest  foundation  in  fact  for  either  of  the 
statements  of  Sir  Robert  Peel." 

If  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  statements,  of  what  interest 
were  they  to  the  public  ?  and  how  can  a  statement  of  a  probable 
charge,  which  charge  has  not  been  made,  and  to  which  he  denies 
the  '^  smallest  foundation  in  fact,"  have  the  "  most  immediate  in- 
teresl"'  for  the  British  public  in  respect  to  a  war  which  had 
brought  disaster  on  Britain,  loss  on  India,  and  which  had  led  to 
"  misrepresentations"  and  *'  misconceptions"  respecting  the 
authors  ? 

The  reviewer  represents  Sir  R.  Peel  as  maliciously  endeavour- 
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ing  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  East  India  Companj,  and  assumes 
to  himself  the  office  of  its  champion.  Let  us  see,  then,  how 
the  Government  and  the  Company  reciprocally  stood. 

The  East  India  Directors  had  demanded  the  repayment  of  a 
portion^  at  least,  of  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  they  had  re- 
quired  from  the  Government  the  production  of  the  orders  sent 
out  from 'this  country  for  the  war,  to  establish  their  claim  to 
compensation^  hj  proving  firstly^  that  the  war  was  imposed  upon 
them  by  superior  orders.;  and  secondly ^  that  it  was  not  undertaken 
for  Indian  purposes. 

It  would  appear  that  Sir  R.  Peel  hesitated  at  first  as  to  the  course 
that  he  should  take,  and  spoke  in  the  house  words  that  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  when,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
he  said — ^*  You  do  not  believe,  perhaps,  that  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  India  will  recoil  upon  you  ;  but  if  you  think  so,  I  shall 
convince  you  that  the  time  is  approaching  when  such  a  position 
cannot  be  maintained."  At  the  time  these  words  were  uttered 
the  application  was  pending  and  no  decision  had  been  given. 
But  Sir  R.  Peel's  first  object  was  to  escape  from  pecuniary  lia- 
bility, and  when  he  found  heedlessness  in  the  nation — division 
in  the  Court  of  Proprietors— timidity  in  the  Court  of  Directors — 
when  he  saw  moreover  vistas  of  inquiry  and  impeachment  at  once 
opened  out,  by  submitting  to  the  Parliament  the  pecuniary 
charges  for  that  war,  he  hardened  himself,  and  by  the  mouth  of 
Sir  James  Graham  deprived  the  Court  of  Directors  of  hope,  and 
through  Lord  Fitzgerald  refused  to  them  the  documents.  Now 
what  IS  the  course  of  this  pretended  advocate  of  the  East  India 
Company  ?  It  is  the  first  favourable  indications  of  Sir  Robert 
Pee),  not  his  subsequent  denial  of  justice,  that  he  reprobates; 
that  first  tendency  to  meet  the  company's  claims  he  represents  as 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  destroy  the  credit 
and  injure  the  character  of  the  company— of  that  body  so  com- 
pletely under  his  control  that  its  credit  was  his  own  I 

The  reviewer  then  gives  himself  the  air  of  being  about  to  prove 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  have  been  in  error  in  the  statements  he  had 
made  in  his  financial  speech  of  the  llth  of  March,  1842,  when 
he  set  down  the  deficit  on  the  two  financial  years  ending  the30th 
of  April,  1841,  at  probably  not  less  than  4,700,000/.  Without 
directly  controverting  Sir  Robert  Peel's  statement,  the  reviewer 
puts  it  as  to  be  inferred  that  he  must  have  entirely  falsified  the 
facts,  as  he  (the  reviewer)  shows  from  official  data,  that  on  the 
30th  of  April.  1841,  the  deficit  amounted  only  to  932,908/.  Well 
might  Mr.  Canning  say  that  figures  would  prove  anything.  He 
arrives  at  these  figures  by  lumping  together,  in  the  course  of  six 
previous  years  (from  1834  to  1840),  surplus  and  deficit ;  there 
were  3,500,000/ surplus  from  1835  to  1838;  he  therefore  deducts 
this  sum  from  the  subsequent  deficits,  makes  out  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
statement  to  have  been  totally  false,  and  shews  on  how  very  small 
a  charge  to  the  Indian  treasury  we  can  maintain  great  and 
glorious  wars  in  Asia ! 
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The  productiveness  of  the  Indian  revenue  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  expense  of  the  war.  There  have  been  latterly  good  sea- 
sons in  India ;  the  hardest  pressure  has  been  applied  to  the  fiscal 
machinery,  and  all  expenditure  for  internal  iraprovement  has 
been  stopped.  Thus  have  the  means  been  supplied  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  ratio  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Affghan  war. 
But  the  expense  is  not  effaced  because  India  has  been  drained  to 
meet  it.  It  may  yet  be  found  that  the  financial  resources  of 
India  have  been  greater  than  those  set  down  in  the  parliamentary 
papers,  for  others  like  the  reviewer  may  be  interested  in  conceal- 
ing from  our  view  the  vastness  of  the  expenditure.  How,  for 
instance,  account  for  the  fact  that  in  a  statement  published  on 
July  5,  1842,  there  should  be  set  down  only  an  estimated  cash 
balance  in  the  Indian  treasury  for  the  30th  April,  1841? 
May  it  not  be  suspected  that  a  larger  sum  had  been  realised  ? 
The  '^  estimated*'  balance  is  7,460,000/;  if  a  smaller  sum  had 
been  realised,  the  error  would  have  been  corrected  ;  if  the  same,  it 
would  not  be  set  down  as  **  estimated."  The  realised  sum  must 
then  have  exceeded  7,460,000/.  The  excess,  whatever  it  was, 
was  available  for  the  liquidation  of  charges  which  then  could  be 
excluded  from  the  public  accounts.  And  by  so  much  will  the 
charges  of  the  war  be  apparently  reduced. 

There  is  another  process  by  which,  according  to  this  mode  of 
estimating  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  amount  of  them  may  be 
disguised.  The  cash  balances  for  the  present  year,  for  instance, 
might  be  made  up  of  fictitious  values  instead  of  real  assests ;  the 
deceit,  indeed,  will  come  to  light  in  the  following  year,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  purpose  would  be  gained.  These,  I  put  as  possi- 
bilities, but  they  are  very  hazardous  ones,  and  if  those  who 
palliate  an  unjust  war  by  treating  as  inconsiderable  the  expenses 
of  it,  are  allowed  to  estimate  that  expense  by  a  comparison  of  the 
aggregate  results  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  if  the  parties 
have  the  faculty  of  adjusting  the  accounts  without  being  subject 
to  local  investigation  or  parliamentary  research,  then  will  this 
war,  by  an  indirect  consequence,  threaten  to  convulse  and  to 
confuse  the  whole  field  of  Indian  finance,  bring  in  a  new 
species  of  fraud  and  guilt,  and  involve  all  transactions  in  mystery 
and  suspicion. 

Proceeding  in  this  mode  of  finding  out  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  by  the  apparent  deficit  of  the  treasury,  the  reviewer  makes 
out  a  result,  cheering  as  it  is  novel,  and  that  is  an  aggregate  ex- 
penditure from  its  origin  to  its  close,  of  ''  5,932,908/.  or  sat/  six 
millions,*'  generously  throwing  in  the  odd  68,000/. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  frightful  result  to  come 
to,  that  of  six  millions  abstracted  from  the  revenues  of  India  for 
an  expedition  an  acknowledged  failure.  This  result  arrived  at  by 
falsification  is  paraded  as  a  triumph  ! 

But  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  this  reviewer.    It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  con- 
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vert  a  loss  of  fifteen  millions  into  one  of  siz,-*it  is  not  enough  that 
a  loss  of  six  millions  should  come  out  as  the  triumphant  result  of 
an  elaborate  financial  disquisition,  there  are  greater  things  behind 
for  his  ingenuity  to  devise^  {or  his  audacity  to  assert.  This  six 
millions  to  which  he  has  reduced  the  loss,  he  wipes  clean  away — 
he  breathes  upon  it  and  it  is  gone  1     He  says  :  — 

"  The  able  men  who  have  conducted  the  financial  concerns  of 

India accordingly  opened  a  loan  at  five  p6r  cent.,  which, 

though  represented  as  a  failure,  &c may  confidently  be 

expected  to  reach  Rwe  millions,  at  least  before  the  30th  of  April 

next ITere  then  are  two-thirdi  of  the  estimated  deficit 

provided  for.'* 

Ancient  legislators  and  modern  financiers  are  left  far  behind. 
The  men  of  old  who  refused  to  lay  burdens  upon  future  ages,  or 
the  statesmen  of  recent  times,  whose  merit  has  consisted  in  re- 
deeming the  obligations  which  the  incapacity  or  the  corruption 
of  theirpredecessors  had  entailed,  were  idle  dreamers ;  the  £klin- 
burgh  Review  has  discovered  the  real  philosopher's  stone,  the 
means  to  nullify  expense  and  to  replenish  treasuries,— 'and  that  is 
by  debt ! 

But  his  work  is  not  yet  complete,  two-thirds  only  of  the  esti- 
mated deficit  are  provided  for;  he  continues — *' the  remaining 
one  million  may,  7oith  safety^  be  taken  from  the  surplus  cash  ba- 
lances in  the  Indian  treasuries." 

How  had  he  arrived  at  the  six  millions  which  have  to  be  sup- 
plied ?  Was  it  by  stating  the  positive  expenses  of  the  war  ?  No 
such  thing — it  was  by  estimating  the  deficit  of  the  cash  balances ; 
and  how  can  that  deficiency,  that  minus,  be  taken  from  that  sur- 
plus which  was  effaced  before  a  deficiency  could  appear?  He 
then  goes  on  to  show  that  as  the  Indian  revenue  will  have  to  bear 
this  particular  sura,  (as  all  other  sums,)  that  this  expenditure  of 
one  million  is  effaced,  because  the  Indian  revenue  supports  it,  as 
the  four  millions  are  effaced  because  a  debt  is  contracted  for  their 
liquidation. 

But,  after  all,  the  British  nation  has  no  need  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  such  matters.  That  nation  is  assured  by  the  reviewer 
that  '*  the  war  in  Affghanistan  has  not  cost  and  is  not  likely  to 
cost  the  people  of  this  country  one  farthing.** 

The  reviewer  began  by  saying  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  enter 
upon  the  general  subject  while  in  ignorance  *'  of  the  designs  of 
Russia."  This  declaration  of  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  Russia 
was  followed  by  the  assumption  that  she  had  designs,  for  which 
Central  Asia  was  to  be  invaded.  Central  Asia  was  then  disposed 
of  in  order  that  we  might  come  to  those  matters  which  have 
<'  most  immediate  interest  for  the  British  public,"  viz.,  financial 
liabilities.  Again  we  glide  out  of  this,  for  every  statement  re- 
garding Indian  embarrassment  is  false,  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land arc  not  to  pay  <*  one  farthing."  The  advocate  of  the  war 
justifying  it  on  the  necessity  of  resisting  Russian  designs,  com- 
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only  in  political  science ;  and  the  advocate  of  the  East  India 
Company  congratulates  the  British  nation  on  their  not  having 
to  pay  a  farthing  for  a  war  which  their  minister  imposed  upon 
the  Indian  Government  without  its  knowledge  the  order  to  make, 
and  compels  it  now,  against  its  wUU  to  pay  for. 

Yes  !  there  are  the  venom  and  the  sting,  ''  inquire— punish  if 
you  dare— if  you  do — you  will  have  to  pay  I"  There  is  the  mill- 
stone chained  round  the  neck  of  England,  there  is  the  prostra* 
tion  of  morality  and  of  affairs  \  there  is  the  security  of  guilt  and 
the  triumph  of  treason. 

This,  moreover,  is  the  point  which  I  have  laboured  by  every 
means  to  urge  in  time  on  the  attention  of  those  whom  it  con- 
cerned ;  had  Sir  R.  Peel  at  once  boldly  and  honestly,  taken  upon 
the  Government  the  financial  consequences  of  the  acts  which  the 
Parliament,  through  its  majority-created  minister^  had  imposed 
on  India,  the  English  nation  would  have  accepted  it  not  only 
readily,  but  proudly;  it  would  have  borne  it  with  the  same  ease  of 
mind  and  circumstances,  that  it  bore  the  twenty  millions  expended 
for  a  philanthropic  purpose  in  the  west;  it  would  have  been 
restored  thereby  to  a  sense  of  integrity  and  to  a  consciousness  of 
its  duty  to  understand  and  supervise  the  affairs  of  India ;  cha- 
racter and  energy  would  have  been  restored  to  the  East  India 
Company's  Government,  the  Minister  of  England  would  have 
had  nothing  to  conceal  and  nothing  to  fear — he  would  have  stood 
distinct  from  and  uncommitted  to  the  crimes  of  his  predecessors ; 
inquiry  would  have  proceeded  in  its  judicial  course  to  its  lofty 
aims  and  with  its  restoring  effects.  England  would  not  stagger 
now  under  a  load  of  guilt  unrepented  of  and  unatoned  for;  nor 
her  present  Government  be  withered  by  such  an  exhibition  as  that 
of  tne  1st  of  March,  when  the  Premier  of  England  coalesced 
with  the  perpetrator  of  these  crimes  to  refuse,  on  pretexts  more 
alarming  still  than  the  act  itself,  inquiry  into  those  deeds,  even 
when  that  inquiry  was  urged  by  no  less  than  seventy- five  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain. 

There  could  therefore  be  no  positions  more  opposed  than  that 
taken  by  Sir  R.  Peel  and  that  urged  upon  him  by  me  as  required 
by  justice  to  India,  as  required  by  every  human  impulse  of 
honour  and  honesty  in  respect  to  public  malversation —as  re- 
quired by  the  safety  of  England — as  required  even  by  his  party 
expediency.  That  which  I  called  for  was  repayment  to  India, 
Parliamentary  controul  over  India,  ministerial  responsibility  at 
home.  All  these  are  summed  up  in  this  ;  —  **  judicial  inquiry  into 
un  unlawful,  an  objectless^  and  a  disastrous  war,**  That  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  has  done  has  been  to  refuse  re-payment  to  India — to 
refuse  to  the  Court  of  Directors  upon  their  unanimous  demand 
the  documents  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  war— to  refuse 
a  committee  of  inquiry  when  solemnly  demanded  in  the  Housieof 
Commons.    Sir  R.  Peel  has  been  all  that  the   reviewer  could 
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desire,  has  done  all  he  could  ask.  I  have  urged  all  that  the  re- 
viewer has  to  dread,  all  that  he  has  laboured  to  prevent.  Mark 
then  the  insidiousness  of  the  juxta-position  in  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

"  Now  we  appeal  to  everj  one  who  has  had  the  patience  to 
follow  us  through  these  necessarily  dry  statements,  whether  they 
afford  even  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the  position  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  the  honour  of  taking  up  during  the  last  session  in 
conjunction  with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Urquhart." 

In  this  defence  of  a  high,  solemn,  international  transaction  do 
we  find  substantiation  of  its  claims  to  public  gratitude,  as  having 
been  requisite  for  the  safety  of  this  mighty  empire,  or  confirma- 
tion of  the  belief  that  it  is  an  act  obnoxious  to  the  penal  animad- 
version of  the  British  Parliament  ? 

The  defender  is  in  the  position  of  an  advocate  that  meets 
the  charge  of  wilful  murder  by  the  plea  of  justifiable  homicide. 

This  plea  he  has  not  established,  and  he  therefore  leaves  the 
act  more  apparently  than  before  this  attempt  at  justifii^ation — 

WILFUL  MURDER. 

Let  me  here  distinctly  specify  that  which  I  charge  against  the 
late   Government,  and  now  against  the  present,   which   stands 
forward  to  screen  them.     It  is  not  an  **  impolitic  war,"  nor  an 
''unjust  war,"  but  an  unlawful  war.     This  is  a  simple  question 
of  the  infraction  of  law.     What  I  charge  is,  *»  piracy,"  **  rob- 
bery," and  **  murder."     Matters  as  simple  and  clear  in  regard 
to  act,  proof,  law,  and  judgment,  as  in  a  case  of  private  assassi- 
nation.    This  is  now  the  crime  of  the  nation — of  each  many  because 
of  all.     We  are  all  bandits,  pirates,  and  murderers.     We  know 
it  not,  and  therefore  are  we  such.     We  are  not  thus  the  less  guilty, 
but  the  more  so.     A  whole  people  could  not  knowingly  transgress 
its  laws  to  its  own  injury,  but  a  whole  people  may  ignorantly 
suffer  the  transgression  of  the  law  by  some ;  which  in  consequence 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  rest  becomes  the  act  of  all,  the  sin  of  all, 
and  the  injury  of  all.     Why  was  the  commandment  given  "  Thou 
SHALT  do  no  Murder,"  if  ignorance  of  the  heinousness  of  murder 
rendered  murderers  innocent?      He   who  knowingly   sins  has 
awakened  his  own  conscience,  which  becomes  the  reprover  of  his 
guilt,  and  the  ally  of  the  law.     But  where  there  is  ignorance  of 
law,  and  therefore  of  transgression,  where  is  conscience  to  arrest 
the  man — where  knowledge  to  save  the  people  ?    The  conscious 
perpetrators  are  not  more  guilty  than  the  unconsciously  betrayed. 
In  matters  which  touch  our  duty,  ignorance  is  the  first,  and 
therefore  the  greatest,  of  crimes,  for  it  includes  all  others.     For 
that  crime  which  I  have  asserted,  that  of  unlawful  war,  the  law  of 
England  holds  each  man  that  takes  part  in  it  guilty,  just  as  much 
as  if  he  committed  murder  within  this  realm.     By  international 
law  every  Englishman  ought  by  those  whom  we  have  agrgrieved 
to  be  hung  as  a  pirate.     The  law,  as  the  word  of  God,  makes 
no  distinction  between  governor  and  governed.     He  speaks  to 
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nations  as  one,  denounces  upon  them  common  punishment  for 
common  guilt,  and  vengeance  as  the  consequence  of  guilt.  In 
commission,  in  connivance,  or  in  subsequent  justification,  there 
is  not  a  man  left  in  England,  except  the  protestors,  who  is  not  a 
murderer — who  is  not  guilty  of  the  last  of  crimes  a  man  can  com- 
mit— who  is  not  a  sharer  and  partaker  in  the  direst  of  those  acts 
against  which,  to  protect  men  and  communities,  laws  have  been 
made,  constitutions  framed,  senators  placed  in  authority,  rulers 
set  up  and  kings  anointed. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 


In  the  course  of  the  publication  of  these  letters,  certain  ob- 
jections have  been  raised,  which  I  think  it  may  be  advisable  to 
refer  to  at  their  close.  These  objections  are  to  the  intention 
which  I  have  assigned  to  the  authors  of  those  crimes. 

It  has  been  objected  that  this  war  has  been  only  on  a  par  with 
other  Indian  wars,  to  which  no  treasonable  source  was  ever 
assigned.  I  answer,  that  former  unjust  wars  in  India  have  al- 
ways been  made  through  motives  that  were  apparent.  It  has 
been  for  purposes  of  private  ambition,  animosity,  speculation  and 
profit ;  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no  intention  of  a  similar 
description  admitted  or  alleged — there  was  no  bribing  of  English 
authorities  to  assist  native  princes — there  was  no  insubordination 
amongst  our  servants  in  India — there  were  no  ambitious  schemes, 
and  no  desire  of  conquest  in  the  Governor  General ;  and  we  have 
in  the  character  of  that  nobleman,  a  guarantee  of  no  ordinary 
strength  of  the  absence  of  any  such  designs  and  motives.  The 
whole  class  therefore  of  causes  for  former  unjust  wars  in  India, 
entirely  disappears  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  and  we  must  look 
for  other  causes  than  those  which  prompted  the  wars  that  formerly 
disgraced  England  in  India,  and  which  were  put  an  end  toby  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  the  source  of  the  war  was  the  fear  of 
Russia,  which  I  myself  had  inspired.  The  Governor  General  did 
indeed  fear  Russia;  but  what  I  allege  is,  that  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary at  home  inspired  Lord  Auckland  with  that  fear,  and  then 
directed  it  to  the  performance  of  deeds  which  could  not  have  been 
proposed  unless  on  the  plea  that  Russia  was  thereby  to  be 
counteracted,  and  which  could  be  explained  afterwards  in  no 
other  manner. 

At  the  beginning  of  1834,  Lord  Palmerston  concerted  a  secret 
union  with  Russia,  which  enabled  her  to  drive  Persia  to  the 
assault  of  Herat,  and  to  the  avowal  of  a  project  to  conquer  India. 
At  the  close  of  1838,  he  ordered  a  war  to  counteract  her  afler 
having  accepted  her  explanation  as  satisfactory.  There  was 
therefore  a  game  played,  and  the  figures  on  the  board  with  which 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Count  Nesselrode  were  playing,  were 
the  colleagues  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  &c.  Lord  Auckland,  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. 
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A  third  objection  is,  that  Lord  Palmerston's  object  was  to  extend 
the  dominions  and  possessions  of  England  in  Asia,  and  that  the 
complications  and  contradictions  that  appear,  are  the  result  of  the 
measures  taken  by  him  to  screen  that  intention  of  aggrandizement 
by  pretending  a  quarrel  iivith  Russia,  which  had  no  reality. 

The  solution  here  offered  of  a  difficulty  is  itself  a  crime.  If  the 
nation  willingly  and  deliberately  proceed  to  rob  and  murder,  this 
wonid  not  be  the  less  a  crime  for  the  minister  who  lent  himself  to 
be  the  instrument  for  its  perpetration  ;  but  how  much  more  if  the 
minister,  against  the  will  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
nation,  involved  it  in  such  guilt  ?  But  let  ns  see  what  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  Oovernment  would  have  been  had  it  had  this 
intention  ?  Would  it  have  proceeded  to  arouse  against  itself  the 
Affghans,  or  would  it  have  proceeded  cunningly  and  cautiously, 
to  establish  its  authority, protection,  and  supremacy  ?  The  separate 
Governments  of  Affghanistan  had  implored  British  protection. 
Was  not  that  an  offer  of  submission  to  British  supremacy  ?  The 
British  Ministers  dethroned  these  princes,  and  set  up  a  pretender. 

Had  it  been  his  intention  to  advance  through  Central  Asia, 
towards  the  borders  of  Russia,  would  he  have  commenced  by 
a  dennnciation  of  Russia  ?  Would  he  have  fixed  the  attention 
of  Russia  upon  those  countries,  and  incited  her  to  counteraction  ? 
Would  he  nave  given  to  Russia  the  means  and  imposed  upon  her 
the  obligation  of  coming  to  the  support  of  those  nations  by  de- 
nouncing them  as  attached  to  Russia,  and  punishing  them  for 
being  so  ?  Would  he  have  falsely  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
Russia  possessed  an  influence  which  she  did  not  possess  ? 

If  the  British  Government,  that  is  to  say.  Lord  Palmerston, 
was  seeking  to  aggrandize  Great  Britain,  would  he  not  have 
prevented  Russia  from  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  Persia,  and 
would  he  have  lent  secretly  the  co-operation  of  England  to  Russia 
to  obtain  that  ascendancy.  Before  admitting  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston had  the  design  of  aggrandizing  England  you  must  commence 
by  admitting  that  he  is  an  idiot,  but  at  the  same  time  you  must 
admit  that  this  idiot  had  obtained  a  complete  mastery  over  his 
colleagues,  and  over  the  nation — which  is  impossible.  The 
supposition  then  is  utterly  worthless. 

Had  Lord  Palmerston  desired  national  aggrandizement, 
would  he  not  have  selected  as  the  fitting  fields,  regions  confining 
on  our  territory — of  easy  approach,  of  facile  retention,  and  of  rich 
produce : — were  there  any  such  within  his  reach  ?  There  were. 
There  was  Burmah,  with  which  country  there  was  for  him 
abundant  ground  of  quarrel.  There  was  the  rich  and  inviting 
Punjaub.  These  he  avoids,  and  stretching  away  to  the  barren 
wilds  of  a  warlike  people  (leaving  only  germs  of  future  difference 
with  the  Burmese  and  the  Sikhs),  he  assaults  those  two  regions 
where  British  assault  is  directly  available  for  the  extension  of 
Russian  power  and  influence — Affghanistan  and  China.  He 
attacki  the    first    without  any  pretext,    having  succeeded  in 
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frightening  a  Governor-General  with  Russia ;  and  concocts,  by  a 
process  of  the  blackest  villanj,  a  quarrel  with  the  second.  Ha 
then  takes  care  to  prevent  success  in  China^  and  to  insure  dis- 
comfiture at  Cabul. 

Then,  again,  it  is  said  that  Russia  outwitted  Lord  Palmerston. 
But  what  matter  the  process  by  which  a  minister  is  brought  to 
serve  the  interests  of  a  foreign  power  ?  If  Lord  Palmerston  has 
been  outwitted  by  Russia,  of  course  he  becomes  her  instrument. 
What  I  have  to  do  with  are  facts,  not  motives.  The  intention 
appears  in  the  acts,  the  motives  who  can  know,  and  what  do 
they  sienify  ?  These  are  matters  not  of  idle  tattle,  but  of  solemn 
judicial  inquiry. 

Thus  are  we  left,  after  examination  of  every  fact  that  is  pre- 
sented, of  every  motive  that  is  assumed,  of  every  pretext  that  is 
insinuated,  without  any  intelligible  ground  for  England's  acts. 

Nor  can  these  things,  which  cannot  be  explained,  be  considered 
as  matters  which  the  times  and  seasons  have  brought  along  with 
them,  they  are  neither  accidents,  nor  things  endured,  nor  are  they 
indistinct  thoughts — they  are  acts — acts  vehement  and  bloody — 
crimes  stamped  with  every  evidence  of  purpose  the  most  daring, 
accompaniea  with  deceit,  concealment,  prevarication  and  per- 
fidy. 

And  for  these  you  can  find  no  explanation  I  It  is  in  thisdilemma 
that  I  offer  a  solution — that  solution  is  indeed  criminal — but  there 
can  be  nothing  startling  and  extraordinary  to  Englishmen  in 
what  has  become  for  them  daily  practice.  The  slaughtered 
victims  are  before  you — and  you  are  startled  to  be  told  that  this 
is  murder — you  will  explain  it  as  idiotcy.  Your  hands  have  shed 
this  blood.  You  know  not  why,  and  you  will  reduce  those  who 
have  made  you  do  it  to  the  same  level  as  yourselves. 

I  defy  any  one  to  explain  what  has  been  done  by  any  other 
means  than  that  which  1  offer.  This  is  the  key  that  opens  every 
box — it  opens  each,  and  it  opens  all,  and  no  other  will  open 
any.  There  cannot  be  collusion  with  Russia  in  one  transaction 
without  there  having  been  in  all,  and  this  treason  has  been 
charged  in  reference  to  this  transaction  itself,  before  either  the 
events  were  unrolled,  or  testimony  was  within  our  reach. 

There  is  from  this  a  plain  inference  to  be  drawn — that  the 
nation  has  gone  astray  ;  that  faithless  stewards  have  got  into 
possession  ;  the  only  remedy  is  by  inquiry — not  merely  an  inquiry 
that  shall  bring  home  responsibility  to  Ministers,  but  an  inquiry 
by  which  the  nation  shall  know  the  state  of  its  affairs— by  which 
it  shall  ascertain  what  are  Russia's  designs ;  by  what  means  those 
designs  are  advanced  -,  what  we  have  to  do  to  counteract  them. 

The  present  Government  assigned  as  its  reasons  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  for  refusing  to  communicate  to  them  the  despatches 
from  England,  ordering  the  war,  that  these  documents  criminated 
so  deeply  a  certain  person  that  it  rvas  impossible  far  any  Ooverti' 
ment  to  produce  them  ! 
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The  Government  is  thus  in  possession  of  evidence  of  a  crime 
80  awful  as  to  be  terrified  by  it,  and  fearing  to  bring  it  forward, 
submits  to  become  its  shield,  and  therefore  its  accomplice.  It  iB 
for  the  nation  to  drive  the  Government  back  to  its  duty.  If 
the  nation  is  inert,  the  very  fact  of  the  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted by  one  member  of  the  late  Administration,  involves  in 
that  same  guilt  the  whole  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  and 
surrenders  the  nation,  without  hope  or  struggle,  to  its  conse- 
quences. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  a  Govern- 
ment, the  worst  that  is  to  be  looked  for  and  discovered  is  error  of 
judgment,  or  corruption  of  motives,  and  these  are  to  be  made 
out  through  scrutiny  of  facts.  But  in  the  present  instance  we 
commence  with  an  acknowledged  crime — an  unlawful  war — we 
require  not  even  to  know  the  reasons,  whatever  these  may  be,  or 
may  not  be.  The  war  was  one  of  aggression,  without  forms,  and 
therefore  is  murder  perpetrated  through  surreptitious  use  of  this 
nation's  arms.  The  nation  has  been  heedless  respecting  these 
acts.  Some,  however,  have  not  been  so.  Finding  their  appeal 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  integritv  of  their  fellow-citizens 
unavailing,  they  did  proceed  to  shew  to  them  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  act,  calculated  to  awaken  their  curiosity  or 
their  fears — they  first  placed  before  them  the  incongruity  of  the 
pretexts  alleged,  the  contradictions  of  the  statements  of  the  actors, 
the  fraudulent  use  of  official  documents,  and  established  that  it  was 
in  furtherance  of  no  party  doctrines,  of  no  factious  interests,  for 
DO  purposes  of  national  ambition,  of  personal  aggrandisement  or 
profit,  for  no  injury  received,  for  no  danger  apprehended,  that 
this  crime  was  committed,  and  they  did  this  expecting  that  the 
Parliament  might  be  moved  to  investigation  because  of  fraud 
practised  on  itself,  although  it  has  been  callous  to  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  the  nation.  Here  again  were  they  disap- 
pointed. They  next  proceeded  to  shew  that  this  act  being  unac- 
counted for,  and  the  pretexts  alleged  being  proved  to  be  false, 
there  must  be  other  motives  behind ;  that  these  motives  might  be 
of  a  description  dangerous  to  the  state,  that  these  unknown  mo* 
tives  might  spring  from  a  foreign  influence.  They  pointed  to  the 
results  which  have  benefited  a  foreign  power — they  pointed  to 
other  transactions  confirmatory  of  the  same  suspicion,  and  they 
said  here  are  considerations,  shewing  that  the  safety  of  the  State^ 
no  less' than  its  honour  and  character,  require  that  we  attend  to 
these  matters,  and  ascertain  where  we  stand,  and  what  we  have 
been  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parties  whose  conduct  has  to  be  inquired 
into— in  what  position  do  they  stand?  They  are  not  placed  on 
their  trial — not  subject  to  examination — not  even  required  to  state 
why  they  performed  acts  or  perverted  documents.  These  parties 
are  a  Government,  and  not  one  Government  only,  but  two— 
the  Government  of  England  and  India,  and  their  position  is  that 
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of  suppressing  knowledge  of  their  acts.  The  actors  have  all  been 
their  servants ;  all  the  persons  from  whom  testimony  could  be  ob- 
tained and  who  have  been  moved  to  indignation  by  their  masters' 
conduct  or  misrepresentations — have  fallen  themselves  the  victims 
of  the  crime  in  the  perpetration  of  which  tbej  have  been  engased. 

About  the  year  IvSO  the  public  attention  in  Englana  was 
aroused  to  the  crimes  then  perpetrated  by  our  servants  in  India, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  addressed  itself  to  the  subject, 
inquired  into  it,  and  passed  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  1782, 
which  suspended  impeachment  over  the  head  of  every  public 
functionary  in  India,  and  converted  guilt  in  India  into  disobedi- 
ence to  England.  These  decisions  were  immediately  followed  by 
an  attempt  to  bring  to  justice  some  of  the  criminals.  The  first 
person  formally  proceeded  against  was  Sir  Wm.  Rumbold,  against 
whom  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Bill,  however,  lingered,  and  in  the  middle  of 
1783,  the  Lord  Advocate  complained  of  the  thin  attendance  of 
the  House  whenever  this  question  was  debated,  as  shewing  an  in- 
difference and  heedlessness  in  the  nation  alike  to  its  own  affairs 
and  to  public  justice.     On  that  occasion  Mr.  Fox  declared  that: — 

'*To  DROP  THE  Bill,  it  would  be  productive  of  the  most  fatal 

CONSEQUENCES,  FOR  IT  WOULD  CONVINCE  THE  WORLD  THAT  THE  MOST 
atrocious  MISCONDUCT   IN   IiNDIA    WOULD  MEET   WITH  IMPUNITY   IN 

Parliament." 

The  Bill  was  dropped,  but  the  prophecy  of  Fox  was  not  ful- 
filled. The  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  dropped  against  Sir  W. 
Rumbold  was  followed  by  the  impeachment^  by  the  Commons, 
before  the  Lords,  of  a  high  Indian  functionary.  This  happened 
because  Fox's  prophecy  was  uttered  to  defeat  its  own  accomplish- 
ment, and  was  successful.  The  bill  being  dropped,  the  nation 
lost  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  Each  man  took  to 
himself  more  or  less  a  share  of  responsibility  in  the  unpunished 
crimes  that  were  committed,  and  ot  the  guilt  in  suffering  them  to 
remain  so.  A  renewed  spirit  in  the  nation  called  forth  new 
efforts  in  Parliament.  Law  and  justice  found  there  a  voice,  and 
made  themselves  heard  and  obeyed.  Since  that  period,  down 
nearly  to  our  own  days,  the  consciousness  of  Governors  in  India 
of  responsibility  for  their  acts, — the  confidence  in  the  people  of 
England,  that  their  servants,  firifted  with  the  highest  powers  of 
the  State,  were  not  removed  from  the  control  of  the  laws, — the 
confidence  in  our  subjects  in  India,  and  in  surrounding  princes, 
in  the  respect  that  we  entertained  for  the  forms  and  the  essence 
of  justice, — the  respect  and  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  a 
people  who,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  were  the  first  to  visit  with 
censure,  with  animadversion,  and  with  the  last  of  punishments, 
the  highest  functionaries  and  the  noblest  heads,  even  for  deeds 
conducive  to  extension  of  dominion  and  increase  of  power  and 
authority,  when  these  were  unjustly  devised  or  fraudulently 
attained: --these  were  the  great  restoring  and  enduring  fruits  of 
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the  indignation  aroused  in  the  nation,  and  the  thoughtfulness 
awakened  in  each  individual,  by  the  dropping  of  the  bill  against 
Sir  W.  Rurabold. 

But  what  were  the  crimes  of  a  Warren  Hastings,  what  the  in- 
subordination of  that  Indian  Government,  what  the  consequences 
to  England  and  to  other  states  of  their  guilt  and  their  insubordi- 
nation as  compared  with  the  events  which,  within  the  last  few 
years,  have  stupified  this  nation,  alike  by  their  atrocity  and 
by  their  infatuation  ?  What  the  insubordination  of  any  Govern- 
ment in  India,  as  compared  with  the  perpetration  of  those  crimes 
by  the  Oovernment  of  England  itself?  using  India  merely  as  a 
screen,  and  its  Governor-General  as  an  instrument.  If  such  acts 
go  unpunished,  and  if  those  who  have  committed  them  are  not 
brougnt  before  the  bar  of  national  justice,  then  shall  it  be  known 
to  the  servants  of  the  British  Crown,  whether  ministers  in  Eng- 
land, or  Governors  in  India,  that  for  them  guilt  is  without  conse- 
quences, disaster  without  responsibility — that  there  shall  be  no 
one  to  punish,  and  no  one  even  to  question.  To  our  neighbours  in 
Asia,  it  shall  be  known  that  in  England  there  is  no  longer  either 
honour  or  wisdom — that  in  England  they  have  a  neighbour  pos- 
sessed only  of  mighty  power  to  injure,  and  disposed  to  injure  even 
those  whom  it  is  her  chief  advantage  to  protect.  To  tne  people 
of  England  it  shall  be  known  that  the  Commons  are  no  longer 
the  preservers  of  the  nation's  rights— that  the  high  Court  of  Par- 
liament is  no  longer  a  tribunal  lor  the  maintenance  of  law,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders — that  for  them  there  is  henceforward 
to  be  found  neither  freedom  in  a  representative  assembly,  nor 
security  in  a  despotic  or  arbitrary  Government.  It  is  by  putting 
before  men  these  consequences  of  the  neglect  of  Parliament  to 
perform  its  duty,  in  inquiring  into  and  punishing  great  and  dan* 
gerous  crimes,  that  now,  as  in  1783,  Englishmen  will  be  aroused 
from  their  apathy,  become  sensible  of  the  dishonour,  of  their 
country,  and  conscious  of  their  being  also  sharers  in  the  danger 
which  it  entails. 


LORD  ELLENBOROUH'S  PROCLAMATION. 


(From  the  Newcastle  Journal,  January ,  1 843.^ 

The  object  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  Proclamation  of  the  Ist 
October,  1842,  is  to  announce  to  our  Indian  subjects,  and  to  sur- 
rounding nations,  that  England,  in  possession  of  Afifghanistan,  is 
about  to  abandon  that  country — an  event  that  has  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  nations  since  the  retrocession  and  contraction  of 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  This  document  is  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  motives  that  it  assigns  than  for  the  act  which 
it  records.  It  is  a  nation  solemnly  pronouncing  judgment  against 
itselfy  and  in  a  sense  of  contrition  and  repentance  holding  up  its 
sins  and  crimes  that  the  full  contamination  and  atrocity  of  toem 
should  be  felt,  in  order  that  they  may  be  abjured — in  order  that 
no  doubt  shall  remain  on  subject  within  or  stranger  without,  that 
the  repudiation  is  complete,  and  that  into  our  own  breasts  has  en- 
tered a  sense  of  abhorrence  for  that  which  we  have  been.  But 
while  this  decision  reverses  the  past  in  every  deed,  it  clings  to  it 
by  certain  forms  and  expressions  which  seem,  alas,  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  long  and  frightful  aberrations  into  which  this 
nation  has  been  plunged,  and  from  which  it  caunot  at  once 
recover.  Thus  alone  can  we  account  for  two  passages  in  the  same 
proclamation,  the  one  describing  the  past  policy  of  England  in 
regard  to  Aflghanistan  as  unsurpassed  and  unparalleled  m  wick- 
edness and  folly,  the  other  designating  the  acts  of  self-defence  of 
the  Affgbans  as  crimes  which  they  had  committed.  What  can 
be  more  frightful  than  to  halt  in  doing  retributive  justice,  and 
while  marking  ourselves  as  having  been  criminal  before,  not  to 
eive  ourselves  the  advantage  of  being  blameless  now  ?  It  would 
be  to  lose  the  advantage  oi  the  terrors  which  our  arms  can  inspire, 
without  gaining  the  security  and  the  confidence  which  our  mte- 
grity  could  have  merited.  But  this,  we  trust,  is  but  a  state  of 
transition,  and  that  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  the  announce- 
ment from  the  throne  will  leave  England's  name  cleared,  and  the 
full  merit  of  her  act  obtained  for  our  own  conscience,  as  well  as 
for  our  public  fortunes.     Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  a 

freat  embarrassment  presents  itself  in  the  rewarding  of  the  troops, 
bese  troops  have  been  made  to  commit  murder  according  to  the 
judgment  of  the  present  Governor-General.  He  commends  and 
rewards  them  for  performing  those  acts  which,  if  they  be  crimi- 
nal, when  commanded  by  the  ruler  of  a  nation,  must  certainly  be 
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crirainal  in  the  performance  of  them  by  his  subjects.  The  false* 
hood  of  this  position  has  been  lamentably  brought  into  evidence 
by  one  of  the  modes  which  Lord  Elleuborough  has  adopted  to  do 
them  honour. 

One  of  the  most  disgusting  exhibitions  of  the  late  Government 
was  the  loading  of  the  columns  of  the  Gazette  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  names  of  the  officers  that  were  decorated  with  the 
insignia  of  the  miserable  order  of  the  Dourannee  empire.  This 
exhibition  is  painfully  brought  back  to  our  minds  by  the  medals 
ordered  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  the  late  deplorable  events  in 
Aifghanistan.  Could  there  be  words  of  greater  infamy  and  shame 
— names  from  which  the  instincts  of  an  Englishman  or  an  honest 
man  should  specially  recoil  with  contrite  aversion — than  **Cabool" 
and  **  Kandahar  ?"  And  these  are  the  words  selected  to  be 
stamped  on  medals  to  be  affixed  on  the  breasts  of  Englishmen. 
Above  all,  is  it  not  painful  and  humiliating  to  observe  that  one  of 
these  medals  was  to  record  the  name  of  our  revered  Sovereign  as 
that  of  an  avenger — "Victoria  Vindcx?"  The  Sovereign  of 
England  an  avenger  on  brave  men  of  the  crime  of  defending  their 
homes  and  hearths  from  a  ruthless,  bootless,  and  finally,  a  self- 
reproved  aggression  !  Neither  the  honour  of  England  was  to  be 
retrieved,  nor  her  injuries  avenged,  to  use  the  wordsof  Lord  Wel- 
lesley,  by  blood  shed  on  the  wastes  of  Asia,  but  by  blood  shed  on 
the  scaffold  in  England.  But,  Victoria  Vindex,  because  we  have 
re-perpetrated  murder  with  a  heinousness  unknown  by  any  people 
before  us — murder  and  devastation  without  an  object — such  a 
memorial  would  be  worthier  of  Timour  or  a  Zinghis  Khan  !  Such 
a  source  of  glory  and  of  honour,  if  narrated  of  infidels  and  of 
pagans,  would  be  the  deepest  condemnation  that  freemen  or  that 
Christians  could  award,  and  is  in  strange  and  inconceivable  con- 
tradiction with  the  acts  of  the  very  man  by  whom  such  words  are 
uttered. 

A  little  more  than  six  centuries  ago  the  armies  of  Zinghis  Khan 
were  simultaneously  razing  Cabool,  Ghuznee,  Kandahar,  and  the 
northern  coasts  of  China ;  they  were  exterminating  whole  popula- 
tions; their  victims  were  numbered  by  millions;  the  destroyers 
spared  neither  infirmity  nor  strength,  neither  decrepitude  nor 
manhood.  But  they  did  so  by  calculation  and  for  one  object ; 
they  were  few  in  numbers — the  countries  they  subdued  were  filled 
with  an  immense  population,  and  enormous  was  the  extent  of  the 
region  over  which  their  armies  had  passed  in  triumph,  and  which 
they  had  marked  out  for  their  future  empire.  It  was  necessary 
for  them  to  destroy  the  fortified  cities,  and  to  render  their  name 
terrible,  and,  therefore,  the  cities  marked  out  for  destruction,  and 
the  population  for  extermination,  were  destroyed  and  exterminated 
with  the  system  and  regularity  with  which  any  other  military  ser- 
vice would  have  been  ])erformed.  And  an  Arabic  historian, 
speaking  of  these  barbarians,  says^  "  these  ravagers,  unlike  the 
rest  of  those  who  have  afflicted  this  earth,  destroy  human  life 
without  hatred  and  without  vengeance." 
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Compare  with  these  acts  those  of  England  on  the  same  fields. 
We  sent  our  armaments  forth  to  China,  not  to  obtain  dominion, 
but  to  force  the  consumption  of  a  poisonous  drug,  and  we  present 
ourselves  there,  as  it  has  been  said,  M'ith  a  dagger  in  one  hand 
and  a  poison-bowl  in  the  other,  and  words  of  contemptible  hypo- 
crisy upon  our  lips.  Into  Central  Asia  we  march  an  army  among 
a  people  so  friendly  as  to  be  ready  even  to  accept  our  govern- 
ment— we  set  up  a  pretender — we  support  the  perpetration  of 
every  internal  folly  and  crime — we  do  everything  that  can  arouse 
a  people  already  subject  to  us  through  goodwill  and  respect  into 
hatred  alike  and  contempt.  Our  army  is  destroyed.  We  make 
up  our  minds  that  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  country, 
and  yet  we  send  an  army  there  again  to  ravish  and  destroy,  with- 
out even  the  thought  of  retaining  possession  ;  so  that  the  contrast 
between  the  Moguls  and  the  British  is  this — that  the  first  de- 
stroyed and  ravished  by  calculation,  and  without  either  hatred  or 
vengeance  ;  and  that  our  troops,  composed  ofso  called  citizens  and 
Christians,  and  sent  forth  from  a  country  honouring  itself  with  the 
name  of  Britain,  esteeming  itself  enlightened,  philanthropic,  and 
religious,  appear  there  without  any  calculation,  to  devastate 
and  to  destroy,  moved  only  by  hatred  and  vengeance.    As  to  the 

Eretext,  that  we  marched  to  regain  the  prisoners,  however  it  might 
ave  served  for  the  cry  of  the  moment,  it  is  too  hollow  and  absurd 
to  refer  to  now.  The  prisoners  could  have  been  endangered  only 
by  the  step  which  we  took  ;  and  for  them  to  be  returned  to  us,  it 
required  that  we  should  cease  to  re-perpetrate  crime,  and  to  hold 
as  a  slave  the  Prince  whom  we  had  so  criminally  dethroned. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  expressions  of  the  Governor-General  in 
his  proclamation  seems  to  arise  from  this,  that  he  was  startled  at 
the  enormity  of  the  responsibility  impending  over  those  who 
advised  the  measures  which  he  reversed  ;  that  while  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  continue  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crimes  which 
they  had  bequeathed  to  him,  he  trembled  to  speak  out  his  con- 
victions in  such  a  manner  as  should  make  his  act  not  merely  a 
reversion  in  India  of  the  policy  there  pursued,  but  an  obligation 
on  the  Government  at  homie  to  proceed  to  the  impeachment  of 
their  predecessors.  His  act,  however,  requires  not  this  confirma- 
tion to  bring  home  to  us  that  necessity.  The  question  stands 
simply  thus — the  thousands  of  lives  that  have  been  shed  of  sub- 
jects of  England  or  of  her  friends  faithlessly  attacked,  demands 
the  punishment  of  those  on  whose  responsibility  these  acts  must 
rest,  or  the  advantages  assumed  to  be  secured  to  England  by  this 
sacrifice  of  life  having  to  be  atoned  for  bv  those  who,  in  possession 
of  these  advantages,  have  voluntarily  abandoned  them.  Either 
the  past  Government  have  brought  upon  England  the  greatest  of 
known  disasters  in  our  history,  or  the  present  Government  are 
guilty  of  the  most  frightful  pusillanimity  and  betrayal  that  ever  a 
Government  of  England  has  been  guilty  of  or  charged  with.  They 
stand  face  to  face  to  each  other,  the  one  necessarily  bringing 
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home  the  evidence  of  guilt  to  the  other,  so  that  itself  should  be 
blameless— the  one  necessarily  alleging  against  the  other  guilt 
such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  it  to  be  guiltless  unless  it  pur- 
sues the  guilty  to  trial  and  to  condemnation. 

But,  independently  of  the  question  df  guilt  of  men,  there  is  the 
matter  of  policy  of  a  state — the  one  or  the  other  in  a  mere  human 
political  point  of  view  of  these  two  courses  must  be  false  and 
fatal.  If  there  were  no  guilt — if  there  were  no  crimes  to  be 
avenged  of  men  against  the  state,  or  no  retribution  to  be  averted 
for  crimes  by  this  state  against  others — an  investigation  is  neces- 
sary into  the  causes  of  these  acts,  in  order  that  this  nation  should 
know  what  is  expedient  for  it  and  what  the  reverse,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  thrown  from  one  line  of  conduct  to  another  because 
of  the  accidental  change  of  men  who  govern  affairs,  in  order  that 
by  the  investigation  of  the  past  and  the  knowledge  of  our  present 
position,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  men  who  have  taken  opposite 
courses  to  be  supported  merely  because  they  belonged  to  opposite 
parties  in  one  or  other  course  fatal  to  the  honour  and  interests  of 
this  land. 

Independently  of  the  two  grounds  of  guilt  and  of  expediency 
comes  the  matter  of  internal  liberties.  The  highest  function  of 
the  sovereigUi  as  the  highest  power  of  the  monarch,  lies  in  the 
use  of  that  mighty  instrument  docilely  formed  and  ably  disci- 
plined to  its  hand — the  army.  If  the  army  of  England  can  be 
employed  by  the  sovereign  without  reference  to  the  interests,  and 
therefore  the  will  of  the  nation,  the  freedom  of  this  state  is  over- 
thrown. But  if  a  cabal  of  men,  or  some  one  amongst  them  acci- 
dentally in  possession  of  the  seals  of  office,  use  this  weapon  against 
the  law  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  nation,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  its  interests  and  its  will — then  are  the  liberties  of  this  em- 
pire laid  prostrate.  This  is  what  has  been  done.  The  Ministers, 
as  possessing  a  majority  in  Parliament,  connected  not  with  the 
matter  in  question,  but  with  internal  disputations,  become  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  As  the  responsible  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  they  used  its  prerogative  in  using  its  army,  and 
thereby  prevented  inquiry  or  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Par- 
liament by  committing  the  nation  before  the  Parliament  was 
aware.  Thus  is  at  once  overthrown  the  prerogative  of  the  Mo- 
narch and  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  And  must  not  all  that 
is  good  in  a  constitution  be  ruined  when  it  is  brought  to  the  per- 
petration of  crime  and  folly? 

Independently  of  all  these  considerations,  there  is  the  personal 
character  of  all  the  men  engaged  ;  there  is  no  man  connected  with 
Indian  affairs  whose  character  is  not  jilaced  in  a  predicament 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  made  each  and  all  of  them 
demand  the  most  severe  and  searching  scrutiny  into  their  acts. 
If  these  men  are  honest — if  they  arc  honourable — if  they  are 
blameless — there  is  not  one  of  them  that  will  not  seek,  urge,  re- 
quire from  the  Parliament  and  the  nation,  investigation  into  their 
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own  conduct;  and,  if  those  men  so  compromised  and  committed 
do  not  demand  this  inquiry,  then  is  every  argument  for  inquiry 
tenfold  increased.  On  all  these  erounds,  there  is  an  evident  ne- 
cessity that  the  Parliament  should  exercise  now  its  highest  func- 
tions— that  it  should  exercise  that  power  which  has  been  con- 
ceived as  more  essential  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  state  than  its 
control  over  the  granting  of  supplies,  namely,  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  great  public 
functionaries— the  protection,  in  fine,  of  the  nation  against  the  use 
of  its  own  power  for  its  own  destruction. 

We  repeat  that  the  question  of  impeachment  is  no  longer  a 
remote  and  an  airy  speculation— it  is  a  practical,  and  immediate, 
and  pressing  subject ;  it  is  time  for  us  now  to  begin  to  turn  back 
to  past  acts  and  events,  to  precedents  of  national  justice  and  of 
public  malversation,  and  to  gather  in  them  at  once  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  befitting  for  us  to  approach  this  no  longer  political  but 
judicial  arena,  and  to  ascertain  the  forms  and  circumstances 
under  which  such  a  cause  is  to  be  opened. 


CONSEQUENCES   OF   LORD  BLLENBOROUGH's   PROCLAMATION. 

Lord  Ellenborouqh  has  consciously  or  unconsciously  made 
it  incumbent  on  any  Parliament  worthy  of  the  name,  either  to 
record  its  condemnation  of  his  acts  and  his  words,  or  proceed  to  an 
inquiry  solemn  and  severe  into  the  grounds  and  origin  of  the 
war.  From  this  will  either  result  his  own  political  extinction, 
or  the  impeachment  of  others.  We  must  not  permit  a  weather- 
cock policy  in  such  things  as  wars  and  invasions.  We  must  not 
permit  Governors-General  to  write  epigrams  for  home  entertain- 
ment, or  fling  party  firebrands  from  our  council  chambers  in  the 
east.  I^rd  £lienborough  has  done  far  more  and  different  from 
this,  or  he  has  done  far  worse  than  nothing.     He  has  either 

?enned  a  frivolous  libel  or  recorded  an  act  of  accusation.  If 
«ord  Ellenborough  were  not  deeply  in  earnest,  equipt  with  proof, 
and  ready  to  do  battle  for  his  words,  he  is  unfit  to  be  either  a 
Governor-General  or  an  ordinary  member  of  society.  If  in 
earnest,  and  yet  mistaken,  then  so  gravely  has  he  erred  as  to 
merit  withdrawal  and  a  vote  of  censure,  but  if  right  in  but  the 
tithe  of  what  he  says,  then  may  he  be  the  instrument  of  a  great 
deliverance ;  then  is  the  inquiry  we  have  demanded  a  thing  not 
to  be  escaped ;  then  will  our  affairs  be  cleared  up ;  then  will 
fraud  be  made  manifest,  and  guilt  at  length  be  punished. 

Some  of  the  faults  of  style  in  the  proclamation  we  have 
described  as  beneficial— as  tending  gradually  to  bring  out  that 
which,  through  moral  cowardice,  it  more  than  half  suppresses. 
There  are  two  words  not  to  be  found  in  the  proclamation,  which, 
by  its  own  showing,  should  have  been  there  in  uncompromising 
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simplicity.  The  war  is  neither  at  once  abaudoned  and  denounced 
because  it  is  unjust,  nor  are  the  pretexts  he  tears  down  firmly 
and  honestly  branded  as  deceptions.  He  deals  a  liesitating  blow, 
but  fortunately  it  provokes,  thongh  it  does  not  stun,  and  there 
is  a  chance  that  it  may  have  to  be  repeated  in  sterner  mood  and 
with  memorable  results.  Lord  Ellenborough,  we  are  sure,  would 
despise  the  mind  that  did  not  at  once  supply  the  deficient  words  ; 
but  if  ho  spoke  at  all,  it  should  have  been  perfectly  to  justify  the 
new  course  resolved  on,  and  that  was  by  showing  it  to  be  a  return 
to  justice.  If  our  retreat  have  not  this  attribute  of  moral  gran- 
deur, it  is  indeed  a  miserable  event.  If  it  have  this  attribute,  it 
needs  none  else,  and  none  are  worthy  to  stand  companion  to  it  as 
a  motive  and  a  reason.  If  justice  do  not  demand  the  reversal  of 
the  recent  policy,  that  reversal  is  weakness  and  shame.  If 
justice  do  demand  it,  then  let  Lord  Ellenborough  plant  his  foot 
on  that  rock ;  let  him  proclaim  it  aloud ;  lot  him  denounce 
crime;  let  him  express  the  grief  due  from  a  Britain  and  a 
Christian  that  crime  there  was  to  denounce.  He  speaks  of 
false  military  positions  into  which  England  had  been  enticed ; 
of  mighty  disasters,  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  the  originat- 
ing errors;  of  men  falsely  said  to  be  hostile,  and  therefore 
warred  against;  of  others  falsely  said  to  be  worthy  instru- 
ments and  popular  allies,  and  therefore  supported  by  acts 
that  were  crimes,  and  measures  that  brought  danger.  But  of 
what  men  are  these  the  errors — who  imaained  delusive  incite- 
ments to  a  perilous  invasion  — who  vilified  a  friendly  prince^* 
who  represented  a  coward  tyrant  as  a  creditable  friend—whose 
mind  is  it  that  is  liable  to  such  perverse  delusions,  and  is  yet 
potent  to  march  armies,  and  decree  events  ?  A  man  so  full  of 
fantastic  error  is  usually  hazy,  doubtful,  timid.  This  vain 
dreamer  guides  generals,  sways  councils,  acts  with  vigour,  per- 
suades, convinces,  commands,  and  wields  the  knife  for  the  cure 
of  the  evil  he  professes  to  discover  with  the  cool  skill  and  daring 
nerve  of  accomplished  science.  No — this  man  does  not  walk  in 
the  nebulous  atmosphere  of  error!  But  where  are  the  records  of 
these  "errors;"  where  is  minuted  the  process  by  which  the  brain 
that  conceived  them  since  contaminated  sucoessive  tools  with  its 
own  curious  virus  ?  If  it  was  error  to  deem  the  war  necessary, 
then  was  the  war  unjust — if  it  was  error  to  mistake  foe  for  friend, 
and  friend  for  foe,  then  was  there  deception  in  some  link  of  the 
chain — if  there  was  deception  into  injustice  and  impolicy,  then 
was  there  betrayal.  This  injustice  and  this  deception  Christian 
England  demands  shall  be  made  the  head  and  front  of  the  charge 
against  the  author  of  the  Afighan  war.  Lord  Ellenborough 
knows  his  predecessor's  proclamation  (by  whomsoever  dictated) 
to  be  no  error,  but  as  monstrous  a  fiction,  as  crude  and  imbecile  a 
pretext  as  ever  conqueror  or  tyrant  put  forth.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough knows  the  '^  errors"  of  which  he  speaks  to  be  no  child- 
like,  passive  delusions.       He  knows  the   papers  presented  to 
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Parliament  to  be  no  errors,  but  deception — deeepHan  not  to  eloah 
errors  after  they  have  been  eommittea,  but  lona  ^prepared  deception 
to  mislead  a  nation.  Lord  Ellenboroagh  knows  that  there  is 
here  not  child-like  wavering  or  frivolous  imbecility,  but  stern, 
decided,  and  nervous  Crime ;  and  with  all  this  knowledge  he  has 
signed  the  declaration  of  Simla,  of  the  1st  October,  1842,  which 
places  himself  in  the  position  of  being  guilty,  unless  he  proves 
the  perpetrators  of  jthese  acts  to  have  been  so. — Morning  Herald. 


RBSPOMSIBILITY  AND   IMPEACHMBNT. 

(From  the  Moming  Herald.) 

*'  The  days  of  impeachment  are  gone  by."  Such  is  the  opi- 
nion of  politicians  of  these  days. 

**  If  the  constitution  should  be  deprived,  I  do  not  meaninform  hut  viriuallp, 
of  this  resource  ( impeachment ),  it  is  virtually  deprived  of  every  thing  else  that 
is  valuable  in  it ;  for  this  process  is  the  cement  which  binds  the  whole  together, 
— this  is  the  individualizing  principle  which  makes  England  what  England  is." 

"  We  must  guard  this  precious  deposit — ^rare  in  its  use,  but  powerful  in  its 
effects — with  a  religious  vigilance,  and  never  sufl^r  it  to  be  either  discredited  or 
antiquated.'* 

*^  A  jurisdiction  auxiliarv  and  supplemental  to  all  others  ;  the  oldest  proccM 
known  to  the  constitution." 

Such  were  the  deliberate  convictions  of  Edmund  Burke ;  and 
the  men  of  his  day  acted  in  accordance  thereto.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference, then,  between  ourselves  and  those  among  whom  he  spoke. 

It  was  nevertheless  they  who  pureed  the  annals  of  India  of 
blood  and  corruption,  who  preserved  Britain  inviolate  amid  the 
wreck  of  Empires,  and,  afler  twenty  years  of  war  with  half  the 
world,  restored  independence  to  the  nations,  laying  aside  her 
arms,  more  great  and  prosperous  than  ever.  It  is  startling,  then, 
to  differ  from  such  autnority  on  a  main  feature  of  the  constitution. 

There  exists  a  format  process  provided  by  our  constitution  for 
the  search  into,  and  punishment  of,  the  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors appertaining  to  office,  and  that  process  Englishmen  avow 
to  have  become  extinct  within  the  space  of  about  thirty  years. 
Does  the  fact  asserted  arise  from  mankind  having  so  improved, 
that  we  may  cease  to  inquire  into  conduct  and  punish  crime,  or 
because  a  forcible  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  free  actions  of  the 
laws  ?  There  is  no  bondage  crippling  our  laws,  and  the  asserted 
fact  that  we  cannot  impeach  is  only  a  fact  through  the  permission 
of  those  who  asi^ert  it.  Is,  then,  the  other  alternative  true?  Is 
office  in  England,  in  the  19th  century,  the  only  sphere  of  action 
in  which  duty  cannot  be  neglected — in  which  power  cannot  be 
abused  ?  Has  office  become  a  guarantee  of  honesty,  and  is  am- 
bition cleared  of  every  liability  to  err  the  moment  that  high  trusts 
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are  committed  to  it  ?  Every  other  function  on  earth  may  be 
honestly  or  dishonestly  exercised ;  servants  may  rob,  stewards 
cheat,  teachers  neglect,  soldiers  desert,  guardians  defraud, — and 
has  it  been  lefl  to  our  age  to  exhibit  functions  where  the  word 
responsibility  becomes  a  contradiction,  because  there  humanity  is 
without  temptation,  or  if  tempted  is  incapable  of  fall  ?  Men 
have  been  known  to  fly  to  the  shade  of  the  cloister,  or  the  cell  of 
the  anchorite,  from  a  world  too  trying  for  their  virtue — are  the 
crush  of  affairs  and  the  struggle  of  nations  for  us  that  scene  of 
innocent  security  which  others  have  found  only  in  obscurity  and 
inaction  ?  If  so,  then  is  Downing  Street  more  blessed  than  all 
the  retreats  sought  out  by  philosophy  or  religion  ;  there  are  en- 
terprise and  energy  free  from  spiritual  peru,  and  power  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  a 'wise  simplicity  and  consummate  self-con- 
troul.  But  the  truth  of  the  case  is  too  shocking  for  even  the 
slightest  indulgence  in  irony. 

From  head  to  foot  the  body  politic  is  full  of  sore  disease.     The 
electoral  system,  which  is  the  base  of  our  modern  administrative 

5yramid,  is  with  us  a  foundation  of  madness  and  corruption, 
'he  administration  of  affairs  is  almost  reduced  to  a  game  of 
Parliamentary  tactics.  From  the  Exchequer  to  the  Custom- 
house have  we  not  heard,  and  do  we  not  still  hear,  the  details 
and  the  rumours  of  fraud,  forgery,  and  peculation?  Our  elec- 
tion committees  have  become  the  dissectine-rooms  of  corruption, 
in  which  the  result  is  merely  farther  knowledge  of  evil  without  a 
hope  professed  of  effecting  cure.  Revenue,  finance,  and  repre- 
sentation thus  exhibit  in  their  turn  the  power  of  individual  men 
to  ride  through  systems  and  regulations,  and  of  malversation  and 
crime  to  flourish  frankly,  despite  every  precaution  of  law,  and 
every  engine  of  publicity. 

We  are  still  then  no  better  than  men  have  hitherto  been — laws 
can  still  be  evaded — office  has  still  its  sinister  influences — power 
has  still  its  crimes.  But  if  so,  whence  a  professed  abandonment 
of  the  last  and  greatest  process  for  arresting  evil  when  it  shall 
occur?  It  is  strange  if  there  be  such  abandonment :  it  is  stranger 
still  to  contentedly  avow  and  loudly  proclaim  it.  If  it  be  cala- 
mity to  endure  the  guilt  of  men  intrusted  with  power,  it  is  surely 
monstrous  to  publish  as  it  were  a  manual  of  guilt  made  easvt 
by  proclaiming  a  prospective  amnesty,  and  holding  up  to  view  the 
trembling  hand  from  which  the  shield  of  self  protection  and  the 
sword  of  justice  have  alike  been  flune.  It  is  a  dereliction  of 
duty  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  public  officers  thus  to  familia- 
rize our  ears  to  the  contemptible  notion  that  impeachment  either 
is  or  can  be  obsolete,  till  men  be  angels  or  England  the  mother 
of  only  fools  and  vi.lains.  To  exhibit  reward^  to  repose  confi- 
dence, is  not  all  that  a  good  man  jealous  of  himself  would  ask 
that  others  should  do  for  him.  He  will  refuse  no  prop  afforded 
by  Providence  to  the  weakness  of  humanity.  The  fear  of  blame 
—the  risk  of  detection — the  possibility  of  punishment — may  be 
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to  the  Uest  what  the  fly-wheel  is  to  the  engine,  an  impulse  to  con- 
quer a  moment's  weakness,  and  send  forward  the  whole  being  on 
its  round  of  duty.  There  is  no  right  then  to  abandon  others  to 
only  one  class  of  those  motives  which  retain  men  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path.  From  the  schooUroom  to  the  State,  from  the 
State  to  the  Church,  there  must  exist  a  discipline.  The  educa- 
tional system  or  the  administrative  which  attempts  to  proceed 
while  ignoring  reward  and  punishment,  must  prove  an  anti- 
social experiment,  and,  like  all  schemes  repugnant  to  the  will  of 
God,  fall  to  ruin  of  itself. 

Whence  originated  the  deliberate  proposition  that  impeachment 
is  obsolete  ?  Obsolete  ! — and  become  so  within  the  recollection 
of  middle-aged  men?  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  saying. 
The  propagation  of  such  words  is  clear  gain  to  those  whose  interest 
it  is  that  thoy  should  be  true.  Even  to  discuss  a  vicious  opinion 
is  to  do  it  honour,  and  to  scatter  at  least  some  of  its  seeds  of  evil 
to  spring  up  in  congenial  soils.  There  are  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  are  destroyed  by  expressing  them,  and  there  are  some 
which  to  utter  is  to  give  them  a  root  in  the  mind.  Even  so  mere 
argumentation  about  such  impudent  assertions  as  that  "  the 
days  of  impeachment  are  past,"  still  more,  of  course,  their  un- 
contradicted iteration,  tends  to  realise  the  monstrous  fiction. 
But  this  talking  generation  does  yet  more  for  the  sophist  who  uses 
their  shallow  obliquity  for  his  own  bad  ends;  a  startling  proposi- 
tion like  the  above  savours  of  a  certain  insight  into  the  spirit  of 
the  times ;  it  smacks  of  a  spirited  liberalism  in  political  morals ;  it 
implies  an  immunity  from  the  need  of  former  appliances  for  safety ; 
above  all,  it  is  pithy  and  bold.  The  mouths  in  club-houses, 
therefore,  accept  it  as  a  fact,  and  prepare  their  generalizations  to 
account  for  it.  Pleased  with  fheir  share  in  the  process,  and  pro- 
vided with  words  on  the  subject,  they  are  vaguely  and  uncon- 
sciously interested  in  justifying  the  imae^ined  fact,  and  hence  the 
result  so  miserably  familiar  to  our  ears  m  coteries  of  party  men. 
One  and  all  consent  that  the  main  power  of  Parliament— that 
power  which  would  make  safe  our  liberties,  even  without  that  of 
granting  or  withholding  supplies — shall  be  treated  as  defunct! 

As  much  rage  as  you  please  in  behalf  of  overstrained  and 
dangerous  pretensions  of  privilege — but  let  substantial,  important, 
legalised  powers  be  consigned  to  oblivion  I  The  guiltiest  official 
may  thus  look  forward  to  honourable  retirement,  in  company 
with  the  colleagues  he  may  have  duped,  as  the  sole  termination 
to  his  career  of  crime.  He  has  to  fear  no  greater  chastisement 
than  his  fractional  share  of  the  blame,  implied  by  some  majority 
recorded  against  the  Ministry  in  general,  and  that,  too,  probably, 
on  some  party  qnestion,  not  referring  to  his  office  or  touching  his 
conduct.  He  may  walk  over  to  the  opposition  benches,  as  well 
flattered  by  blind  partisans  as  any  of  his  late  associates  in  office  ; 
and  his  worst  punishment  may  be  timely  release  from  a  responsi- 
bility which  he  dexterously  transfers  to  the  Bhoulders  and  oppo- 
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nents  of  successors.  67  mere  parliamentary  defeat  he  retires 
to  ease  and  safety— the  chain  of  opposition  is  broken— and  a 
sponge  is  swept  over  the  past. 

Welcome  defeat,  which  arrests  yet  higher  dangers,  and  with 
seeming  roughness,  but  with  real  mercy,  snatches  from  every 
risk  and  every  anxiety  I  Are  there  any  among  us  who  know 
these  secret  feelings  ?  If  there  be  such  an  one  as  a  great 
State  criminal  at  Targe — some  man  conscious  of  power  abused 
and  trust  mysteriously  betrayed,  think  what  music  in  his  ears 
must  the  Babel  tumult  of  faction  be !  Better  than  all  fairy 
"  caps  of  invisibility/'  by  it  he  is  made  safe  from  even  a  casual 
blow,  for  every  weapon  is  passionately  turned  away  from  the 
unsuspected  foe,  because  diligently  occupied  in  internecine 
though  purposeless  combat. 

Impeachment  deals  with  individual  acts,  with  the  misused 
past,  not  the  exciting  present  or  imaginative  future  ;  it  deals  with 
precise  and  definite  accusations ;  it  is  guarded  with  the  strict- 
ness and  the  methods  of  law.  Mere  expulsion  from  office  may 
follow  a  colleague's  blunder,  the  fickleness  of  the  crowd,  or  the 
untimely  desertion  of  a  few  disappointed  clamourers  for  the  good 
things  of  patronage;  it  veils,  probably,  instead  of  exposing  crime. 
Impeachment  deals  with  the  realities  of  administrative  conduct ; 
parliamentary  defeat  will  be  on  that  which  Parliament  discusses 
—on  novelties  in  legislation,  schemes  of  improvement,  proposed 
bills  or  clauses  of  bills.  The  object  then  of  a  man  deserving 
impeachment  will  Be  to  cultivate  the  misapplied  activity  of  public 
men,  to  direct  attention  to  schemes  of  legislation,  rather  than  to 
the  understanding  of  acts — to  the  contest  of  party  within  the  na- 
tion, rather  than  to  that  which  is  done  for  and  by  the  nation — 
and  at  the  proper  moment  he  will  hug  defeat  in  these  matters  of 
daily  debate — ne  will  hail  the  ignorant  triumph  of  such  an  oppo- 
sition as  a  godsend  of  escape  and  amnesty.  He  will  invite,  ex- 
hibit, and  magnify  the  seeming  penalty  which  he  shares,  well 
satisfied  indeed  if  an  injured  country  will  accept  such  defeat  as 
atonement,  and  adopt  the  dictum  *'  that  the  days  of  impeachment 
are  past/' 


THE    END. 
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tion  and  Free  Trade.— 1833. 

ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  RUSSIA,  AND  TURKEY,  First  Edi. 
tion,  in   1834* 
(On  the  Dljilattalje  Bihtiona  and  Position  of  the  Conrta 
of  Europe.)  *  ' 

SULTAN  MAHMOUD  and  MEHEMET  ALI  PACHA.— 1835. 
(Especially  the  2nd  French  Edition,  Paris,  1839,  under  the 
title ''  Le  Sultan  et  Le  Padia.") 

THE  CRISIS.— 1840. 

(On  the  Charactbr  and  Effbcts  of  the  Trkaty  of  the 
15th  of  July) 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  BOUNDARY  DIFFERENCES  WITH 
NORTH  AMERICA.- 1839. 
(Shewing  the  design  on  the  part  of  the  British  Minister  of 
prolonging  differences  between  England  and  the  United 
States.) 

CASE  OF  McLEOD— 1841. 

(Shewing,  in  like  manner,  the  design  of  estabUahing  wrong 
between  the  two  Countries,  and  coltiTating  animosity.) 

ANALYSIS  of  NEGOCIATIONS  RESPECTING  the  SULPHUR 
MONOPOLY  ;  shewing  the  design  of  alarming  Austria  with 
fears  of  Revolution 'in  Italy,  so  at  to  prepare  her  to  come  in 
to  Russia's  Treaty  of  15th  July,  1840. 

DIPLOMATIC  TRANSACTIONS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.— 1839. 
(Shewing  that  the  English  Minister  had  anrrendered  Persia 
to  Russia,  in  order  to  prepare  a  pretext  for  the  Intasion  of 
Central  Asia  by  England  herself.) 


THE  PORTFOLIO,  from'Decbmbbr    1835  to  June  1836. 

(This  Work  contains  a  selection  of  the  most  important 
Documents  Arom  the  Russian  Archires  from  the  year 
1820  to  1830.  In  these  Documents  solely  is  to  be 
found  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Europe.  In  them 
that  knowledge  is  complete.  These  are  the  Tcry  thoughts 
of  the  Oovemment  tnat,  alone,  in  Ottr  times,  thinks 
and  acts.) 
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THE  REBELLION  OF  INDIA. 


MR,  DISRAELI'S   SPEECH  REVIEWED. 

There  is  a  stage  in  the  history  of  nations  when  thev  become 
dependent  upon  the  dispositions  of  individual  men.  It  is  the  one 
which  succeeds  to  dependence  upon  factions  and  parties ;  it  is  the 
one  which  precedes  hopeless  ana  inextricable  confusion.  Closely 
watching  the  symptoms,  and  sedulously  collating  them  with  pre- 
ceding mcidonts  of  a  similar  nature,  I  conclude  England  to  be 
this  (lay  in  this  very  condition  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  each  man  is 
without  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  any  particular  fact, 
and,  trusting  to  some  other,  makes  him  the  depository  of  his 
confidence.  But  this  allegiance  is,  as  yet,  not  intransferable,  so 
that  there  may  arise  conflict.  I  assume  the  exercise  of  power  so 
generated  to  be  analogous  to  its  birth ;  originating  in  prostration 
of  judgment,  it  must  operate  in  violation  of  law.  Rivalry  may 
consist  within  the  limits  of  this  definition;  it  may  also  arise 
from  without,  and  aiming  at  the  cure  of  the  disorder,  call  into 
action  the  resources  of  latent  virtue. 

The  Premier  of  England  has  become  the  depository  of  this 
universal  confidence,  partly  by  succession,  partly  by  achievement. 
He  succeeded  to  it  by  the  decajr  and  extinction  of  party.  He 
had  already  created,  as  foreign  minister,  business  too  intricate  for 
the  nation  to  handle,  with  consequences  so  alarming,  as  to  fill  it 
with  fear.  The  design  was  so  remarkable,  that  no  parallel 
instance  is  aflforded  by  history.  Of  course  it  defied  the  penetra- 
tion of  his  countrymen  living  in  total  ignoranco  of  operations  of 
this  nature ;  so  that  to  insure  success,  it  required  but  one  extra- 
neous condition — that  his  life  should  be  sufficiently  prolonged. 

The  first  measure  is  immediately  connected  with  the  events  now 
unrolling  themselves  in  India.  It  took  place  in  1827,  and  is  the 
type  of  every  succeeding  act  of  these  thirty  years. 

Up  to  that  period  there  had  been  but  one  soUcitude  in  the 
min(b  of  British  statesmen — the  insecurity  of  India.  This  insecu- 
rity was  not  held  to  lie  in  an  internal,  but  to  flow  from  an  external 
source.  The  Indian  world  was  secluded  from  the  European  one, 
England  excepted;  her  maritime  power  overlying  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  rival,  and  the  intervening  space  rendering  all 
approach  by  land  difficult  in  the  extreme.     However,  it  was 


approachable  by  land,  and  the  Government  which  might  so 
approach  was  known  to  be  in  the  last  degree  enterprising,  able, 
and  practised  in  the  science  of  insurrections.  The  system  of 
resistance  prompted  by  this  solicitude,  was  the  fortifying  of  the 
intervening  States  agamst  influence,  attack  or  absorption,  by  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  system  was  not  at  the  time  a 
mere  project;  it  was  a  result  secured  by  a  defensive  treaty 
with  Persia,  that  of  Gulistan  in  1814.* 

Russia  having  compromised  the  English  Government  in  the  fatal 
entanglement  of  Greece,  and  pointed  its  broadsides  at  Navarino, 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  against  the  navy  of  the  Sultan,  and  having 
awaited  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  proceeded  to  try  conclusions 
with  England  for  India  on  the  field  of  the  treaty  of  Gulistan ;  she 
occupied  a  district  of  Persia. 

Persia,  hke  Turkey  in  1853,  not  yet  broken  into  submission, 
refused  acquiescence,  declared  war,  put  her  troops  in  motion, 
and  appealed  to  England  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  treaty,  by  the 
presence  of  auxiliary  troops,  or  the  payment  of  a  subsidy.  This 
mvolved  a  rupture  with  Russia.  Persia  left  single  was  beaten, 
and  had  to  sue  for  peace  ;  England  appeared  in  the  transaction, 
by  inducing,  in  reliance  upon  her  word,  the  Persian  Government, 
to  make  a  concession  which  otherwise  it  would  have  refused. 
England  then  proposed  to  Persia  the  abrogation  of  the  defensive 
articles  of  the  treaty  already  annulled  by  the  refusal  to  act  upon  it, 
and  paid  for  her  consent  £100,000,  which  sum  was  remitted  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  in  part  payment  of  the  Persian  indemnity. 

This  occurred  under  the  weak  and  short-lived  administration  of 
Lord  Goderich ;  and,  as  according  to  the  system  prevalent  in  latter 
years  in  England,  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  persons  who  advise 
a  measure,  the  event  must  have  descended  to  history  as  the  con- 
junct effect  of  an  incapable  Premier,  and  an  insane  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, but  for  an  occurrence  the  least  to  be  anticipated.  By  it  we  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  the  fact,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Persia  did 
not  pass  through  the  Cabinet  in  silence ;  that  it  was  not  yielded 
to,  imder  mere  pressure  of  difficulties ;  but  that  it  was  introduced  as 
a  specific  project,  argued  upon  grounds  of  British  interests,  and 
carried  in  consequence  of  urgency  by  one  member  against  his  col- 
lea^es.  That  member  was  the  holder  of  an  office  not  hitherto  a 
cabmet  office — the  Secretaryship  at  War.  The  revelation  was  made 

*  This  treaty,  writing  in  1839,  I  had  thus  described : — 

''These  articles,  bv  which  England  had  the  right  of  determining  the 
firontiers  of  Russia  and  of  Persia,  the  right  of  pouring  her  troops  into  Persia, 
and  of  stationing  them  behind  the  Araxcs,  m  the  event  of  an  assault  of 
RoBsia,  were^  therefore,  the  defences  of  India," 
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by  himself  two  months  and  twenty-four  days  before  the  final 
acconipUshment  of  the  design  in  the  payment  of  the  money.* 
The  Britisli  interest,  upon  which  the  case  was  argued — an  argu- 
ment repeated  in  reference  to  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
in  1829,  was  this  ''  it  is  for  the  interest  of  England  that  the 
indemnity  should  be  in  money,  rather  than  in  territory/'  The 
effect  being,  that  England  should  side  with  Russia  against  Persia 
and  against  Turkey.  The  result  in  both  cases  being  an  indemnity, 
both  in  money  and  in  territory. 

Persia  is  not  to  Russia  a  country  desirable  in  itself;  like  the 
Caucasus,  its  value  resides  in  that  to  which  it  leads,  or  in  that 
from  which  it  shuts  out.  The  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  Guli- 
stan  was  of  importance  to  Russia,  not  for  Persia,  but  for  India,  as 
being  the  first  and  great  barrier  to  the  acquisition  of  that  country. 
That  barrier  could  not  be  removed  in  Persia ;  it  was  only  to  be 
removed  in  the  great  European  Cabinet,  which  had  framed  it ; 
which  held  it  to  be  the  sheet-anchor  of  its  vast  dominions  in  the 
East,  and  which  was  possessed  of  immense  power  to  sustain  its 
interests  and  enforce  its  policy.  If,  then,  an  individual  of  no  note, 
holding  a  subordinate  office,  just  elevated  into  a  Cabinet  one, 
was  able  to  effect,  as  his  Coup  <t  Easaiy  the  abrogation  of  that 
treaty,  and  so  to  introduce  England  into  a  new  path  of  faithlessness 
to  engagements,  and  sacrifice  of  public  interests,  no  one  at  the 
time  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  had  there  been  any  such, 
could  have  entertained  a  doubt  that  the  same  individual,  advanced 
from  the  post  of  Secretary  at  War  to  that  of  Secretanr  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  leader  of  the  opposition  and  Premier,  and  with  thirty 
years  to  work  it  out,  would  be  enabled  to  accomplish  the  end, 
towards  which  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  Gulistan  was  the 
first  step  ;  namely,  the  shaking  of  the  British  dominion  in  India. 

But  these  successive  elevations  were  possible  only  through  a 
corresponding  change  yet  to  be  effected  in  the  Government  of 
England;  the  watcnfuiness  of  the  Crown,  the  jealousy  of  col- 
leagues and  competitors,  were  barriers  to  his  progress,  which 
could  be  removed  only  by  the  extinction  of  their  respective  func- 
tions. Royal  intervention  in  State  affairs  had  to  be  put  down, 
and  party  organization  superseded. 

This  became  not  only  possible,  but  certain  and  easy,  from  the 
moment  that  the  nation  was  led  into  false  courses;  a  guide  by 
misleading  an  army,  disposes  of  it,  but  when  that  guide  is  in 
intelligence  with  the  enemy,  and  leads  it  into  that  enemy's  country, 
he  becomes  its  master  ;  carry  one  man  or  twenty-seven  millions 
of  men  out  of  their  depth,  and  the  result  is  the  same. 

*  See  Lord  Palmerston^s  speech  of  the  1st  June,  1829.  The  transactioii 
was  only  completed  on  the  24ih  of  August,  1829. 
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This  Secretary  at  War  had  not  planned  a  usurpation  such  as 
that  of  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Catiline;  he  had  at  home  no  con- 
federates, nor  in  himself  faculties ;  in  England  he  stood  alone ; 
the  intellectual  part  was  lent  to  him  by  the  system  whose  phy- 
sical power  was  afterwards  to  be  his  prop,  and  whose  secret  in- 
fluence had  placed  him  originally  in  office. 

It  was  not  until  ten  years  after  the  event  above  recorded,  that 
the  first  great  and  public  manifestation  was  made  of  its  effects, 
in  the  expedition  of  a  British  force  across  the  Indus  to  attack 
the  rulers  of  the  second  parallel  defending  India,  and  to  resist  a 
Persian  expedition  which  had  marched  eastward,  with  the  avowed 
ulterior  purpose  of  reaching  Delhi.  This  scheme  was  also  argued 
on  a  British  interest — defence  of  India  against  Russia  ;  its  effect 
was  to  open  the  whole  of  the  intervening  region  to  Russia,  these 
populations  having  hitherto,  in  the  words  oi  our  then  Envoy  at 
the  Court  of  Persia,  dreaded  Russia,  "  as  the  power  that  pulled 
down,  and  looked  to  England  as  the  power  that  held  up/' 

Simultaneously  with  this  movement  commenced  an  internal 
system  in  India,  which  was  to  annex  territories,  dethrone  princes, 
and  violate  treaties.  This  was  accomplished  with  an  apparent 
absence  of  ingenuity,  if  the  grasping  of  territory  or  revenue  had 
been  the  object,  but  with  a  real  and  admirable  sagacity,  if  the 
purpose  was  a  concurrent  one  with  the  diminishing  of  the  ex- 
ternal distance  between  Russia  and  India.  This  new  8yst<;m  was 
inaugurated  in  a  double  event,  the  annexation  of  Sindli,  the  de- 
thronement of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  which  involved  also  violation 
of  treaty.  The  Secretary  at  War  of  1827-8  was  now  Foreign 
Secretary,  having  been  so  with  a  short  interval  from  1830,  and 
having  got  his  own  men  appointed  to  the  various  offices,  Governor- 
General  inclusive,  political  and  military,  whose  intervention  yfas 
required  for  this  three-fold  operation,  namely,  the  invasion  of 
Affghanistan,  the  annexation  of  Sindh,  and  the  dethronement  of 
the  Rajah  of  Sattara.  These  measures  were  severally  protested 
against  by  every  man  of  authority  conversant  with  the  respective 
branches,  not  merely  on  the  score  of  their  guilt  and  folly,  but  as 
tending  to  shake  the  power  of  England  in  India,  and  to  bring  the 
influence,  if  not  the  arms  of  Russia,  to  a  menacing  proximity  to 
Hindustan.  But  all  in  vain;  the  operations  were  carried  out 
with  the  secresy  attendant  on  resolute  purposes,  and  the  authors 
of  them  were  never  known. 

The  world  is  wide ;  Persia,  Affghanistan,  and  India,  are  not 
the  only  States  and  empires  which  Asia  affords  to  tempt  ambi- 
tion ;  concurrently  with  the  Central  Asian  invasions,  the  Indian 
annexations  and  dethronements,  China  was  attacked,  the  opera- 
tion in  its  inception,  progress,  character,  and  effects,  being  identical 


with  the  last.  The  faculty  of  creating  a  quarrel  with  China 
did  not  reside  in  the  Foreign  secretaryship,  as  it  existed  when 
Lord  Palmerston  was  Secretary  at  War;  but,  in  1833,  a  bill 
passed  through  the  British  Parliament,  withdrawing  from  the 
East  India  Company,  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  flie  Foreign 
Secretary  the  management  of  our  relations  with  China.  Lord 
Palmerston  was,  at  the  time,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  incidents  constrained  the  pubUcation  of  a  variety  of 
documents,  which,  though  given  to  ParUament  only  with  a  view  of 
making  out  a  case  for  the  Government,  and  only  then  in  extract, 
and  even  these  extracts  garbled,  and  in  some  cases  forged,  still 
enabled  me  to  apprehend  the  revelation  made  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
above-cited  speech  of  1829.  It  was  thus  not  until  ten  years 
after  the  design  had  been  in  course  of  execution,  but  still  twenty 
years  before  the  mutinies  had  broken  out  in  India,  that,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  any  member  of  the  British  community  apprehended 
what  was  in  progress. 

I  perceived  at  once  that  the  man  who  could  plan  the  sacrifice 
of  Persia  and  execute  it — that  is,  involve  England  in  a  conspiracy 
against  herself — must  rise,  not  to  superiority  only,  but  to  supre- 
macy in  the  British  State.  This  rationale  and  prediction  was  not 
by  me  consigned  to  silent  pages,  to  serve  as  future  annals  of  the 
British  Monarchy,  but  put  in  type  with  this  hope,  that,  when 
events  did  come  to  render  the  words  intelligible,  they  might 
suggest  a  saving  eflfort.* 

That  period  has  now  arrived ;  the  Secretary  at  War  has  as- 
sumed the  prognosticated  station,  and  after  two  years  and  a  half 
of  its  uncontrolled  exercise,  our  Indian  Empire  is  in  open  and 
universal  insurrection;  you  arc  engaged  in  a  war  which  you  can- 
not carry  on  with  China;  your  forces  are  being  withdrawn  from 
all  your  other  possessions;  England  is  shorn  of  the  arm  of  her 
maritime  strength,  she  is  conscious  of  being  destitute  of  means  of 
coercion  against  any  foreign  Government,  and,  in  the  apprehensions 
which  constitute  the  only  political  feelings  of  the  State,  the  sole 
reliance  is,  confidence  in  the  man  who  has  placed  her  in  this  pre- 
dicament.    Surely  my  words  have  now  become  intelligible. 

*  ^*  A  small  transgression  tliey  (the  political  leaders)  will  seize  and  con- 
vert into  a  branch  of  party  warfare.  They  will  crouch  before  an  act  they 
dare  not  utter,  and  so  a  bold  Minister  has  but  to  commit  a  great  crime  to 
convert  the  very  antagonists  of  his  party  into  his  tools  and  partizans. 
Then  will  faction  subside,  antagonism  disappear,  and  the  traitor,  because 
he  is  a  traitor,  will  stand  surrounded  by  the  united  power  of  a  people  lost 
to  sense  and  custom,  though  unhappily  for  mankind  and  for  itself,  a 
tongue  is  in  its  brainless  head,  and  arms  are  iu  its  cruel  hands." — Central 
jliia. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  knowledfi:e  of  a  crime,  even  by  a  smsle 
individual,  suflSced  to  arrest  it,  supposing  that  person  not  to  oe 
a  consenting  party,  and  such  would  have  been  the  consequence 
had  the  proceedings  been  of  a  private  nature.  But,  in  this  case, 
the  mere  assertion  of  it  excluded  from  the  class  of  pohtical  men 
(those  in  whom  public  confidence  is  placed),  because  that  declara- 
tion offended  every  individual  throughout  the  land,  each  of  whom 
imagined  he  bore  his  part  in  the  pubUc  poUcy.  In  my  person 
could  not  therefore,  be  realized  the  condition  of  rivalship  which 
I  have  above  laid  down  as  requisite  in  the  given  case,  to  muster  a 
confidence  antagonistic  to  that  confidence  which  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  the  projector. 

There  was,  however,  another  individual  from  whom  this  know- 
ledge was  not  reserved;  one,  who,  by  his  faculties  was  equal  to  the 
task  of  rivalship,  and  by  his  prudence  not  disqualified  from  per-^ 
forming  it.  Tins  individual  stood  in  1828  as  far  below  his  pre- 
sent position,  as  did  the  then  Secretary  at  Wai*  himself.  These 
two,  then  unconsidered,  are  now  pre-eminent,  whilst  any  other 
man,  then  of  pre-eminence  or  of  promise,  not  in  England  only, 
but  in  all  Europe,  has  sunk  into  insignificance. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  I  foretold  the  career,  now  realized, 
of  the  one,  I  prognosticated  of  the  other  that  he  would  be  either 
his  destroyer  or  his  successor.  I  held  the  fate  of  England  to 
depend  on  these  two  men  in  this  fashion ;  she  might  be  saved 
if  they  were  divided,  she  must  be  ruined  if  they  were  united. 
This  conclusion  was  by  me  expressed  to  the  last  of  the  two,  during 
the  debate  on  the  address,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1848, 
in  these  terms : — 

'*My  only  hope  for  England,  lies  in  your  attaining  to  that  position 
in  which  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  your  country  will  be  your  only 
ambition." 

Had  the  individual,  so  addressed,  become,  ten  years  ago.  Prime 
Minister,  unfettered  and  without  Russia's  help,  he  might  have 
furnished  history  with  the  example  of  an  Empire  having  nothing 
in  itself  but  wealth,  ships,  soldiers,  and  confidence  to  give  to  some 
one,  rescued  from  the  physical  consequences  of  the  destitution  of 
integrity  and  capacity,  by  the  character  and  qualities  of  a  single 
man. 

I  now  pass  to  the  Indian  Insurrection,  and  the  not  less  im- 
portant event — Mr.  Disraeli's  speech. 

What  Russia  had  to  apprehend,  when  the  intelligence  reached 
these  shores,  was,  as  on  all  similar  occasions,  that  England  would 
be  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  (words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1 829  to  the  Russian  Ambassador)  "  revievring  her  whole  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  Russia.'*     Secure  against  this  contingency, 


the  question  was,  how  the  event  was  to  be  turned  to  best  account. 
Having  stated  the  case  years  ago,  I  have  only  to  repeat  the  lead- 
ing points : — 

Ist.  To  bring  India  directly  and  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister. 

2nd.  To  substitute  European  for  native  troops. 

3rd.  To  suggest  apprehensions  with  reference  to  France. 

4th.  To  prepare  her  own  Protectorate, 

Whoever  has  followed  the  articles  in  the  Times  and  the 
Morning  Post,  will  perceive  that  in  these  four  heads  I  have  given 
their  analysis.  The  impression  of  the  Post  which  I  have  received 
this  morning  has  these  words : — 

"  If  Russia  can  maintain  a  paid  press  at  Frankfort,  Augsburg,  and 
Brussels,  why  may  she  not  have  sucn  a  press  at  Calcutta,  at  Agra,  and  at 
Delhi." 

What  would  avail  her  presses  in  these  places  without  one  in 
London  ?  It  is  the  articles  of  the  Times  and  Post  that  will  be 
reproduced  in  her  Indian  organs;  there  are  passages  in  both 
expressly  written  for  this  object,  which,  after  having  instructed 
Englishmen  as  to  how  they  are  to  consider  their  feUow  subjects 
in  Hindustan,  will  instruct  these  as  to  how  they  are  to  consider 
their  fellow  subjects  in  England. 

The  first  of  these  four  measures  means  the  annexation  of 
Lieadenhall-street  to  Downing-street,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
only  remaining  obstacle  to  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  minister.  The  necessary  orders  for  the  Affghan 
war  of  1838,  were  despatched  by  the  secret  committee  only  under 
the  threat  of  committing  the  members  to  prison.  Even  after 
this,  the  Court  of  Directors  ventured  to  mark  their  reprobation 
of  the  annexation  system,  by  exercising  their  power  of  recalling 
the  Governor-General.  By  the  Indian  Bill  of  1853,  the  Govern- 
ment encroached  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Directors.  The  body 
is  clearly  an  inconvenience,  and  the  mooting  of  the  question  of 
how  India  is  henceforward  to  be  governed,  fixes  by  implication 
on  the  Court  of  Directors  the  responsibiUty  of  the  present  insur- 
rection, as  also  of  the  long  series  of  acts  by  which  it  has  been 
prepared. 

The  second  measure  breaks  the  bond  by  which  we  hold  India, 
whilst  disciplined  men  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  insurrection, 
these  men  of  different  races  and  faiths,  were  maintained  in  balance 
whilst  in  our  service ;  expelled  by  bb  they  make  common  cause 
and  are  driven  to  revolt  for  food.  The  same  measure  withdraws 
the  available  troops  from  the  colonies,  facilitating  in  each,  insur- 
rection,   and    inviting    attack ;     imposing    simultaneously    the 
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necessity  of  further  taxation,  and  so  hastening  insurrection  and 
panics  at  home. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  suffgestions  are  the  normal  practices 
of  150  years,  and  out  of  which  Russia  has  produced  three  wars 
between  England  and  France*  and  one  resumption  of  hostilities, 
together  with  the  larger  portion  of  our  debt,  and  the  military 
establishments  of  this  and  every  other  country  in  Europe,  which 
alone,  in  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu,  are  destined  ultimately  to 
bring  the  extinction  of  what  is  called  "  civilization.'^ 

The  introduction  of  the  subject  into  the  House  of  Commons 
was  marked  by  a  preliminary  incident. 

The  Indian  mail  was  expected ;  it  was  proposed  to  delay  the 
discussion  until  its  arrival,  as  is  the  practice  of  the  House  on  all 
such  occasions.  For  this  once  the  Government  was  of  a  different 
mind,  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  was  agreed  with  them. 

The  first  enunciation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  column  of  his  speech  "  That  the  condition  of  the 
Bengal  army  has  been  for  some  time,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  highly  unsatisfactory." 

At  the  top  of  the  third  column  (I  am  using  the  report  of 
the  Times)  commences  an  historical  review  continued  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventh.  It  starts  with  asserting  the  introduction 
of  a  new  principle  in  the  Government  of  India,  and  fixes  the 
epoch  of  the  change  at  1848.  Then  follows  half  a  column  of 
truths  most  lucidly  exposed,  which  ought  to  be  not  only  impressed 
upon  the  memory,  but  graven  on  the  heart  of  every  subject  of 
her  Majesty,  for  whilst  the  contrary  fallacies  are  believed,  and 
they  are  so  universally,  there  can  be  no  right  sense  on  these 
matters,  and  there  can  be  no  averting  of  courses  which  involve 
the  misery  and  ruin  of  every  family  throughout  this  land  without 
a  right  sense  on  these  matters. 

Tlie  causes  of  "  the  discontent  among  all  classes  in  India ''  are 
attributed  to  the  new  system,  which  is  stated  to  consist  in  first, 
*'  Our  forcible  destruction  of  native  Princes ;  next,  our  disturb- 
ance of  the  settlement  of  property ;  and  thirdly,  our  tampering 
with  the  religion  of  the  people.'' 

The  first  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  in 
the  course  of  which  for  the  first  time  within  the  walls  of  Parha- 
ment,  was  exposition  made  of  adoption  as  a  dogma  of  faith  no  less 
than  as  the  foundation-stone  of  public  right,  and  private  pro- 
perty. 

It  was  shown  that  Engliftid  had  bound  herself  by  treaty  to 

•  Lord  Malmesbury  has  succinctly  placed  it  thus,  "  to  engage  us  in  a 
hot  war  with  France  whilst  she  pursued  her  schemes  in  the  East." 
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respect  and  maintain  towards  the  princes  of  India,  in  no  less  than 
200  cases  that  dogma''  and  right  which,  violated  in  that  of  Sattara, 
was  violated  in  all.  The  exposition  of  Mr.  Disraeli  of  the  law  of 
adoption  is — ^for  those  who  wish  to  know  what  they  are  about, 
and  what  they  are  coming  to,  a  contribution  of  scarcely  less  value 
than  the  exposure  which  precedes  it,  of  the  false  estimate  enter- 
tained by  Englishmen,  of  the  nature  and  duties  of  our  Indian 
administration.  To  me  this  portion  of  his  speech  is  peculiarly 
gratifying,  having  been  but  recently  engaged  in  the  endeavour 
to  make  Englishmen  understand,  that  by  "violating  the  principle 
of  adoption,  they  were  attacking  the  mith  of  the  Hindus,  and 
must,  m  consequence,  lose  India.*  Proceeding  from  me  it  could 
carry  no  weight,  but  the  contrary. 

ilr.  Disraeli  then  proceeds  to  connect  his  second  branch  with 
his  first,  by  showing  that  the  violation  of  the  law  of  adoption, 
affected  no  less  the  Jagheerdars  or  Feudatories,  than  the  Princes 
or  Pajahs. 

After  nearly  a  column  given  to  "  tampering  with  religion, '*  he 
introduces  the  case  of  Oude,  the  features  of  which,  if  slightly, 
are  unmistakeably  sketched.  The  consequences  of  this  "  startling 
event,''  are  asserted  to  be  the  "  identifying  the  interests  of  the 
Mahommedans  and  the  Hindus.'*  This  concludes  the  historical 
review,  the  remaining  two  columns  being  occupied  by  the  parlia- 
mentary application,  to  which  I  shall  presently  come. 

The  resolution  consists  of  an  address  for  papers  on  the  state  of 
the  Bengal  army.  The. procedure  which  such  a  case  required, 
and  the  means  to  be  taken  in  India,  to  arrest  the  consequences 
are  simple,  and  require  no  ingenuity  to  discover.  They  consist 
of  the  impeachment  of  the  guilty  parties,  whoever  they  may  be, 
and  a  resolution  of  the  House  analogous  to  that  of  1782,  con- 
demnatory of  all  proceedings  not  sanctioned  by  law,  and  asserting 
its  determination  to  prevent  and  punish  every  attempt  to  infringe 
upon  the  rights,  the  customs,  or  the  faith  of  our  native  subjects. 

The  first  of  these  steps  was  doubtless  impracticable  at  the 
moment,  but  the  grounds  were  to  be  laid  for  it.  The  second 
was  the  one  required  immediately  to  avert  danger.  The  troops 
on  which  you  rely  are  going  round  in  sailing  vessels  by  the 
Cape ;  the  resolution  which  would  effect  what  the  200,000  men 
not  sent,  might,  if  sent,  fail  to  effect,  was  transmissible  by  tele- 
graphic wire.     Mr.  Disraeli  had  influence  to  pass  such  a  resolu- 

*  See  "  The  Sraddha,  the  keystone  of  the  Brahminical,  Buddhistic,  and 
Arian  religions,  as  illustrative  of  the  dogma  and  duty  of  adoption  among 
the  princes  and  people  of  India."  It  was  put  in  type  in  February,  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  rebellion,  and  published  anonymously,  for  the  reason  given 
in  the  text. 
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tion,  as  he  had  dexterity  to  frame.  The  attempt  was  imperative 
with  his  knowledge  and  convictions  even  if  certain  to  fail ;  but  a 
minority  voting  such  a  resolution  left  at  least  the  door  of  hope 
open  for  India,  and  prevented  those  who  adhered  to  him,  from 
going  over  to  the  Government,  the  consequence  of  their  support- 
nig  the  resolution  with  which  he  concluded. 

This  is  a  case,  in  which  in  estimating  a  public  man,  the  question 
must  be,  ''  is  he  equal  to  the  circumstances  V  That  question  is 
answered  in  showing  what  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  done.  What  he 
has  done,  has  this  augmentative  value,  that  it  proves  that  what  he 
has  not  done,  it  was  his  purpose  not  to  do. 

From  his  historical  review  he  has  excluded  the  momentous 
events  of  1838,  upon  which  all  the  subsequent  ones  hinge.  He 
was  not  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  them,  having  seconded  Mr. 
Henry  Baillie^s  motion  for  enquiry  in  a  smeech  which  fore- 
shadowed the  very  consequences  which  furnish  the  occasion  for 
his  present  speech. 

From  the  head  of  annexations,  or  as  he  terms  it,  *' forcible 
destruction  of  native  princes,''  be  excludes  Sindh,  This  singu- 
larity does  not  pass  unnoticed  during  the  debate,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
replies  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  annexations  with,  and 
without  violence. 

In  his  historical  review  he  includes  Sattara,  to  which  he  gives 
the  date  of  1848.  The  act  of  violence  in  Sattara,  was  completed 
in  1848,  but  it  was  commenced  in  1838  by  the  destruction  of  a 
Rajah,*  and  the  violation  of  a  treaty  (1819).  The  change  of  the 
date  in  this  case  explains  the  distinction  which  excluded  that  of 
Sindh,  and  concurs  with  the  omission  of  1838,  when,  and  not  in 
1848,  the  reversal  took  place  of  the  policy  by  which  India  had 
hitherto  been  governed,  and  so  governed  in  obedience  to  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1782. 

Of  these  the  first  carries,  "  The  prohibitory  condemnation  of  all 

*  "  In  1839,  when  the  Rajah  was  made  the  victim  of  an  infamous  con- 
spiracy, fomented  and  encouraged  by  the  functionaries  of  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment, when  he  was  dethroned,  expelled  from  Sattara,  made  prisoner, 
and  banished  to  Benares ;  a  new  treaty,  dated  4th  September,  1839,  was 
entered  into  with  the  Rajah's  brother,  Appa  Sahib,  wno  was  proclaimed 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Company's  authorities  as  the  successor  and  Rig  ah 
of  Sattara." — Annexation  of  Sattara,  by  Rungo  Bapojie, 

"  Let  the  Government  hasten  to  vindicate  its  own  character  by  retracing 
its  steps.  Let  it  give  the  Rajah  the  benefit  of  the  disclosures  of  all  these 
horrid  falsehoods  and  forgeries.  If  it  does  not,  the  natives  will  conclude 
that  those  atrocities  were  perpetrated  with  the  sanction,  if  not  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Government ;  since,  on  their  being  revealed,  they  took  no  mea- 
sures to  repair  the  wrong  done  to  the  innocent  victim  of  those  machina- 
tions."—Gewera/ ^W^f^f*,  1845. 
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schemes  of  conquest  and  enlargement  of  dominion,"  and  they 
enjoin  (No.  4.)  "  That  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  entire  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  the  native  princes,  that  to  commence  hos- 
tilities without  just  provocation  against  them,  and  to  pursue 
schemes  of  conquest  and  extension  of  dominion,  are  measures  re- 
pugnant to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  policy  of  this  nation/'  These 
resolutions  not  having  been  repealed,  are  to  this  hour  the  parUa- 
mentary  law  of  the  land,  binding  at  least  upon  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  requiring,  if  indeed  parUamentary  notice  is  to  be 
taken  of  their  infraction,  that  the  date  should  be  correctly  given, 
and  above  all  that  an  incorrect  date  should  not  be  given,  on  the 
pounds  of  a  distinction  against  which  they  have  provided,  joining 
m  their  prohibitory  condemnation  "schemes  of  conquest''  without, 
with  "  injustice''  within.     (Resolution  No.  44.) 

By  this  distribution  of  dates,  he  mitigated  the  case  for  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  separated  himself  from  his  charges  of  1843. 
The  labour  as  to  dates  was  not  needed  had  the  speaker  had  no 
object,  beyond  the  bringing  forward  of  the  grievances  of  India. 
For  myself  I  am  filled  with  numiliation.  Considering  beforehand 
how,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  screening  speech,  the  events  would 
be  arranged,  1  had  sketched  a  very  inferior  plan.  All  great 
discoveries  are  simple,  and  I  had  failed  to  attain  to  the  status  of 
converting  a  charge  into  a  defence  by  distributing  the  acts  of  the 
same  man  into  sequences  in  the  wrong  years. 

The  solution  by  date  is  let  in  by  an  expedient  not  less  admirable 
— ^the  adoption  theory.  Anything  better  calculated  to  bewilder 
the  House  was  never  devised.  l5  novelty,  and  the  revelation  of 
profound  grasp  of  Eastern  social  life,  enabled  the  speaker  to  carry 
through,  amid  cheers,  the  distinction  between  the  Sattara  case  of 
1848,  and  the  Sattara  case  of  1838,  without  which  the  speech  was 
impossible.  It  supplies  the  means  of  linking  "  destruction  of  na- 
tive princes,"  on  to  "  disturbance  of  the  settlement  of  property." 
Above  all  it  aflfords  the  peg  for  "  the  important  State  paper  which 
appeared  "  about  this  time  '  laying  down  the  principle  **  to  increase 
our  dominion,  to  increase  our  revenue." 

There  was  a  Sattara  debate  about  the  time  of  this  new  Indian 
era ;  its  features  were  dismal  enough,  for  no  brilliant  lines  were 
projected  thereon  from  the  anti-ministerial  bench.  Yet  the  law 
of  adoption  was  not  of  subsequent  discovery,  and  the  system  of 
"anti-nationalities"  was  then  running  its  course.  That  bench 
participated  in  that  debate  only  by  the  frown  it  cast  on  "  the 
hired  advocate  of  a  barbarian  rrince.*' 

The  time  theory,  excluding  history  until  the  commencement 
of  this  decade,  becomes  attenuated  at  its  latter  stage,  so  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  insurrection  drops  out  of  it. 
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'*  1  win  assure  the  House  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  is 
not  an  aflfair  of  greased  cartridges." 

The  fall  and  the  rise  of  empires  I  Nothing  less  is  the  theme 
of  the  discourse.  The  commotion  of  a  world  is  in  the  speaker's 
mind,  in  his  consciousness  of  sway  over  the  event — yes,  sway 
by  a  sneer !  At  the  time  of  the  Vellore  mutiny,  had  only  this 
formula  been  discovered!  But  England  had  only  then  Wel- 
leslcys  and  Liverpools  mean  enough  to  abolish  the  leather  snouts, 
and  we  have  ever  since  been  afflicted  with  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  Indian  dominion. 

The  expedient  was  not,  however,  original.  Nearly  eighty 
years  ago,  it  was,  if  not  in  terms  expressed,  at  least  embodied  in 
practice  in  our  transatlantic  dominions  ;  the  advantages  we  now 
derive  from  the  independence  of  the  United  States  are  attri- 
butable to  the  analogous  maxim ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires 
are  not  aflfairs  of  tea  and  Stamp  Acts.  Yet  was  there  no  plagia- 
rism. It  was  evidently  an  idea  hit  on  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
for  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  commenced  it  with  these  words. 
"  It  is  remarkable  how  insignificant,  incidents  at  the  first  blush 
have  appeared,  which  have  proved  to  be  pregnant  with  momen- 
tous consequences. '^  And  again  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
column,  ana  printed  in  the  Times  in  the  parallel  line  with  the 
felicitous  epigram,  this  passage  occurs — "  No  taxation,  however 
grievous,  no  injustice,  however  glaring — acts  so  dangerously  upon 
the  Hindu  character  as  the  persuasion  that  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  is  exercised  to  induce  him  to  abandon  the  religion  he 
professes.'* 

I  would  now  ask  what  results  could  follow  from  enforcing  on 
the  Indian  army  the  biting  of  a  substance  which  they  could  not 
place  between  their  hps  without  losing  caste,  and  becoming  objects 
of  abhorrence  to  their  co-religionaries,  their  friends  and  their 
families,  than  the  fall  of  the  empire  of  England  in  India,  and  the 
rise  thereupon  of  some  new,  or  the  recovery  of  some  old  Power  ? 
Nor  do  I  conceive  how  the  members  of  the  phrase  could  have 
been  brought  together,  except  by  one  who  saw  that  the  conse- 
quence must  follow  on  the  cause.  The  phrase  is  logically  and 
historically  correct,  if  you  omit  the  word  "not,'*  and  if  at  the 
same  time  you  specify  thus,  "  The  fall  of  the  British  Empire  in 
India,  and  the  rise  of  some  other  empire  in  India  is  an  affair  of 
the  greased  cartridges.'' 

^  To  establish  the  mathematical  accuracy  of  the  enunciation,  only 
observe  how  it  must  work.  The  Sepoy  refuses;  he  offers  to  per- 
form the  intended  service  by  substituting  a  material  which  does 
not  bring  upon  him  the  temporal  and  spiritual  consequences  of 
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the  Woolwich  composition.  "  No/^  says  the  officer,  "  you  must 
bite  the  Woolwich  composition."  "  I  can't  do  it/'  says  the  Sepoy. 
"Breach  of  discipline/'  says  the  officer.  "My  religion/'  says  the 
Sepoy.  "Mutiny!"  says  the  officer;  and  tnen  the  one  or  the 
other  must  be  shot.  \  ou  are  now  brought  up  straight  to  the 
fall  of  empire  theory,  because  the  Sepoys  are  too  many  and  you 
cannot  shoot  them. 

See  again  how  it  is  made  to  work.  Your  Governor-General,  in 
February,  orders  that  no  greased  cartridges  should  be  issued. 
Two  months  later  the  mutiny  breaks  out,  because  the  greased 
cartridges  have  been  issued.  The  Governor-General  complains, 
not  that  his  orders  have  been  defied,  but  that  the  Sepoys  have 
mutinied,  and  immediately  commences  to  disband?  Mr.  Colvin 
publishes  an  amnesty,  and  attempts  to  restore  confidence ;  he  is 
mimediately  censured.  General  Hearsey,  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary, tells  him  "that  they  are  upon  a  mine  ready  to  explode," 
and  calls  for  a  proclamation,  assurmg  the  natives  that  their  cus- 
toms will  not  be  interfered  with.  The  proclamation  issues  on  the 
27th  of  March,  telling  the  people  of  India  that  their  customs 
"have  not  been  interfered  with."  You  will  thus  see  that  the  fall 
and  the  rise  of  empires  are  an  affiiir  not  only  of  cartridges,  but  of 
past  and  present  tenses  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

After  all,  Great  Britain  has  placed  her  Indian  troops  in  a 
better  position  than  that  in  which  she  placed  her  own  troops  in 
the  Crimea,  for  they  were  deprived  even  of  the  dismal  faculty  of 
revolt. 

Now,  accepting  Mr.  Disraeli's  era  of  ten  years,  as  containing  all 
that  has  to  be  looked  to  in  India,  what  do  they  contain,  as  stated  by 
himself?  First,  the  case  of  Sattara ;  next,  tne  absorption  of  every 
Rajah  dying  without  natural  heirs,  between  1848  and  1856; 
next  the  case  of  Berar ;  then  that  of  Nagpore.  All  these  acts 
are  asserted  to  have  been  in  violation  of  public  right,  of  special 
treaty  obligations ;  and  of  the  rule  of  conduct  hitherto  laid  down 
for  the  Government  of  India. 

They  are  adduced  as  the  explanation  of  the  discontent  of  the 
people  of  India,  out  of  which  had  originated  a  secret  combination, 
preparatory  to  an  insurrection  favoured  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
population,  by  the  result  of  which  the  empire  itself,  is  at  this 
moment  in  danger. 

Further,  the  subordinate  Feudatories  are  struck  at  by  these 
acts,  so  as  to  identify  that  class  with  that  of  the  princely  houses. 
Further,  the  Mussulman  kingdom  of  Oude  is  annexed  under 
similar  circumstances  of  guilt  and  provocation,  and,  "for  the  first 
time,  the  Mahommedan  rrinces  felt  that  they  had  identity  of 
interest  with  the  Hindu  Mahrattas/' 
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All  these  crimes  have  been  condensed  into  a  period  of  ten 
years ;  they  have  been  followed  by  the  slaughter  or  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  countrymen  in  India,  and  when  stated,  the  speaker  goes 
on  to  show  the  utter  futility  of  the  miUtary  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government,  for  repressing  the  revolt  or  reconquering  India. 

To  what  insignificance  in  presence  of  such  deeds  dwindle  the 
puny  delinquencies  of  a  Hastings ;  with  what  majesty  must  have 
soared  from  earth  to  heaven  the  appeal  for  justice,  could  a  Burke 
have  been  bom,  or  resigned  himself  to  existence  in  these  our 
days? 

W  hat  conclusion  but  one  could  there  be  to  such  a  speech  ? 
This  is  wanting.  What  then  means  the  speech?  That,  the 
silence  of  these  same  ten  years  explains.  Mr.  Disraeli  said 
nothing  on  the  ^'  destruction  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  even  when 
it  was  brought  before  the  House.  He  said  nothing  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar ;  nothing  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore  ;  nothing  of  the  "  200 
princes  who  still  govern  at  least  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants," 
the  treaties  with  whom  carry  the  same  engagements  as  Sattara, 
Berar,  and  Nagpore.  He  had  nothing  to  say  of  the  Feudatories ; 
although  the  annexation  of  Oude  had,  as  he  shows,  been  suffi- 
ciently remote  to  have  acted  upon  the  present  insurrection,  it 
was  too  near  for  the  member  for  Buckinghamshire  to  bring  it  / 

before  the  notice  of  Parliament. 

You  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  laws ;  you  are  unable, 
therefore,  to  judge  of  any  fact,  or  any  man ;  this  is  the  reason 
why  I  address  you.  It  is  my  business,  therefore,  to  tell  you, 
that  in  regard  to  public  crimes,  to  be  cognizant  of  their  existence, 
and  not  to  pursue  them  to  adjudication,  is  to  share  in  their  guilt, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  their  j^enalty.  The  acts  here  alleged  were 
acts  of  High  Treason,  and,  m  alleging  them,  without  concluding 
with  a  motion  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  guilty  of  misprision 
of  treason. 

The  laws,  though  of  so  binding  a  power  as  to  place  them 
beyond  the  question  of  a  citizen,  have  become  so  not  of  caprice, 
or  by  accident,  but,  because  such  a  method  of  procedure  is  of 
absolute  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  community,  as  you 
will  now  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  illustrated  proximately 
in  your  own  case.  Unless  those  acts  above  rehearsed,  and  so  far 
correctly  designated  by  Mr.  Disraeli  be  reversed,  India  must 
depart  from  under  the  British  sceptre.  The  loss  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  separation  of  Hindustan,  but  will  include  the  troops 
successively  sent  out  by  driblets,  and  sacrificed  as  thev  arrive ; 
it  will  include  a  corresponding  sacrifice  of  money,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  revolts  in  other  colonies  augmenting  both  drains ;  the 
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at  home,  by  leading  you  to  call  in  the  aseiatance  of  Ruaeia ; 
France  at  t^e  same  tune  being  relieved  from  the  fear  of  your 
power,  maritime  and  military,  incited  to  animosity,  and  worked 
upon  by  int^^rnal  causes,  will  as  certainly  fall  upon  you  in  Europe, 
as  if  the  thing  had  already  happened.  This  sequence  is  aa 
inevitable  as  the  fates,  from  the  moment  that  you  have  taken  the 
first  step,  that  first  step  being  the  condoning  of  the  guilty  authors, 
which  condoning  springs  solely  from  the  manner  of  thinking  of 
each  man  with  respect  to  the  laws. 

But  the  man  with  whose  words  I  am  dealing,"  does  not  think 
with  respect  to  the  laws  aa  the  other  men  of  England.  He  per- 
fectly understands  the  bearing  of  the  law  on  the  riso  and  fall  <tf 
empires.  Had  he  been  inclined  to  await  the  latter  alternative, 
he  would  have  commenced  with  the  case  of  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  or 
rather  he  would  have  continued  in  reference  to  the  annexation  of 
Sattara  and  the  other  States,  the  course  be  had  commenced  in 
reference  to  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan.  We  are,  therefore, 
prepared  as  to  what  shall  be  his  application  of  his  historical 
review.   He  conuuences  thus  : — 

"  I  have  now  to  inqoire  what  are  the  becoming  means  which  the  Gorern- 
meat  ought  to  adopt  to  meet  the  murgency," 

I  see  here  no  rivalry  with  the  antiquated  holder  of  recently 
created  dominion.  I  ao  see  in  the  historical  review,  if  not  tie 
purpose,  the  effect  of  spreading  abroad  through  "  Europe  and 
Aaa,"  the  most  damning  exposition  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  England  by  the  voice  of  authority,  and  cl^ms  established  to 
the  undying  gratitude  of  a  Cabinet  that  never  forgets. 

"The becoming  means"  are  then  expounded.  An  increase  of 
soldiers  for  India ;  a  conscription  for  England,  veiled  under  "  the 
high  privilege  and  noble  dnty  for  the  nulitia  to  recruit  the  ranks 
of  the  army."  A  plan  of  campaiG;n  consisting  in  a  simultaneous 
ascent  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus,  coupled  with  a  pledge  of 
his  support  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  for  any  purpose 
they  may  require,  and  within  a  few  lines  appears  the  word 
"AvENOEKs" !  Yes,  avengers,  not  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
in  England — not  upon  the  safe,  cowardly  perpetrators  of  crimes 
about  to  cover  the  globe  with  bloodshed  and  convulsion,  and  to 
bring  to  the  earth  tlus  empire  of  1000  years ;  but  as  directed 
against  the  miserable  victims  in  Hindustan  I  If  the  assertion 
were  open  and  direct,  it  might  be  possible  to  respect  its  daring, 
but  the  suggestion  is  wrapped  in  hazy  phrase,  so  that  the  listener 
shall  owe  the  conception  to  his  own  mgenuity. 
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A  passage  then  follows,  crushing  the  prevalent  notions  as  to 
the  substitution  of  European  for  native  troops ;  not  brought  in  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  the  re-conquest  of  India  by  violence, 
and  therefore  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  method  of 
justice,  but  as  coupled  with  the  assertion  of  our  military  insuffi- 
ciency, to  prepare  the  mind  to  grasp  at  the  idea  of  aid  fipom  some 
friendly  power. 

The  paper  known  as  his  organ  has  been  for  several  months 
asserting  the  maxim  of  the  union  of  conmiercial  interests  between 
England  and  Russia. 

After  this,  come  these  words,  "  you  must  at  once,  whether  you 
have  received  news  of  success  or  of  some  defeat,  tell  the  people 
of  India  that  the  relations  between  them  and  their  Kuler  and 
Sovereign  Queen  Victoria,  should  be  drawn  nearer.^' 

Ruler  and  Sovereign!  There  shall  be  no  escape,  and  the  Queen 
must  know  it.  On  the  occasion  when  the  fate  of  England  was 
sealed,  by  the  then  Premier  of  England  rising  in  his  place,  and 
declaring  that  his  late  colleague  had  "passed by  the  Crown,  and  put 
himself  m  the  place  of  the  Crown,"  and  then  sitting  down  without 
moving  that  he  be  "taken  into  custody  by  the  Black  Rod  and 
conveyed  to  the  Tower,"  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  in  a  stunned  and  be- 
wildered House  to  utter  these  words :  "  if  the  system  is  to  be 
carried  on,  I  prefer  that  it  should  be  by  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  Tiverton.'^* 

Such  a  declaration  would  identify  the  acts  in  India  with  the 
Crown.  Inferentially  in  terms,  it  nolds  the  minister  blameless, 
and  in  eflfect  as  coming  from  the  leader  of  the  opposition  it  makes 
him  triumphant.  Directly,  it  implies  the  extinction  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

This  drawing  closer  is  to  be  accompanied  by  royal  proclamation, 
that  the  violation  of  treaties  will  not  be  countenanced,  nor  the 
disturbance  of  the  settlement  of  property,  and  that  their  laws, 
their  usages,  their  customs,  and,  above  all,  their  religion  shall  be 
respected.  Such  a  declaration  I  have  set  down  as  essential  to  the 
salvation  of  this  empire,  as  directed  by  the  Parliament  against 
the  minister.  Mr.  Disraeli  proposes  that  it  shall  proceed  from 
the  minister,  under  the  fiction,  of  the  name  of  that  very  Queen, 
whose  appeal  his  party  scorned  and  rejected.  It  was  then,  that 
in  truth  and  bitterness,  she  uttered  those  memorable  words,  "  I 
thought  there  had  been  men  in  England."  Now,  India  is  to  be 
restored  by  prerogative.  "  The  Queen  of  England  is  not  a  sovereign 
who  could  countenance,  &c.''  "  The  Queen  of  England  is  not  a  sove- 

•  I  quote  from  memory,  but  the  words  were  too  awful  not  to  be  in- 
delible. Though  in  the  House,  I  was  disabled,  having  been  carried  thither 
that  night. 
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reign  who  will  disturb,  &c."     "The  Queen  of  England  ia  a 
Sovereign  who  will  reapect,  &c." 

Hitlicrto  all  has  been  coherent  and  complete,  but  there  are  in* 
herent  difficulties  In  this  species  of  composition,  under  which  even 
the  most  gifted  may  give  way.  Accustomed  as  I  am,  when  such 
occasions  offer,  only  to  enjoy  or  at  least  to  admire,  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  epic  should  not  have  thus  closed.  The  spectators 
wanted  no  more,  there  had  been  the  unrecorded  nod ;  there  had 
been  the  peal  of  cheers.     However,  this  foUowed : — 

"  It  ma^  be  aaid  that  if  the  views  of  the  GovetDment,  and  thoae  I  bvn 
expressed  appear  to  be  so  oontraiy,  why  don't  joa  assert  your  opinioos  in  a 
rusulution  and  oall  upon  Parliament  to  sanctiau  it." 

The  answer  is  :— 

"  A  united  Parliament  and  a  strong  Government  arc  two  conditions  moat 
necessary  in  the  difficult  position  in  which  wc  are  placed;"  (cheers) 

"  I  Irish  to  show  to  Europe  and  to  Asia  that  it  is  not  the  desire  of  ■  Fai^ 
liament  to  overthrow  a  ministry  To  sate  as  Eupibe;"  (cheen). 

A  brilliant  conception  entered  the  young  mind  of  the  author  of 
*'  Vivian  Gray,"  epigrammatically  revealed  in  these  words  :— 
"To  break  a  cabinet  and  save  an  Empiie." 

At  the  crowning  instant  of  a  life  of  strange  distinction,  which 
is  also  the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  a  great  and  enterprising  people,  it 
bursts  in  maturity  to  Hfe,  but  reversed ;  that  was  fiction — this 
reality. 

This  is  heroism,  and  no  heroics.  Who  can  read  that  conclud- 
ing sentence,  and  deny  the  estimate  of  the  speaker  above  ex- 
pressed 1  What  might  not  then  have  been  the  position  of  Eng- 
land to-day,  hod  she  had  the  sense  to  make  her  honour  and 
greatness  his  ambition. 

The  prospect  before  you  is  merely  the  unrolling  of  events 
which  you  cannot  nor  will  not  cope  with.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  sud 
that  Parliament  was  only  on  the  threshold  of  Indian  discussions. 
What  ho  implied,  at  least,  is  true ;  for  you  are  only  on  the  thres- 
hold of  Indian  troubles,  but  you  have  concluded  discussions,  or 
rather  you  have  had  none.  The  House  of  Commons  has  talked 
one  night  about  India,  and  thereupon,  the  Premier  silent  and 
assenting,  his  rival  proposing,  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  not 
dissenting,  voted  the  Indian  insurrection  and  war  its  own. 

The  minister  thus  relieved  from  all  reatr^t  and  every  appre- 
hension, we  can  with  certwnty  predict  the  course  of  events  in 
India. 

In  a  letter  already  published,  I  have  s^d  that  the  development 
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of  the  insurrection  would  not  be  so  sudden^  or  its  extent  so 
threatening,  as  suddenly  to  overthrow  our  dominion.  Since  that 
letter  was  published,  intelligence  has  reached  this  country,  of  an 
oppointe  character.  It  is  announced,  that  the  Bengal  army  has 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  Delhi  continues  to  be  held  by  the  in- 
surgents. 

To  tiie  Mussulmans  and  the  Bindus,  Delhi  is  India.  To  the 
British,  Bengal  is  India.  For  six  centuries  Delhi  has  been  the 
administrative  and  imperial  capital  of  Hindustan :  its  mainte- 
nance by  a  rebellion,  wmlst  a  Ben^  army  is  not  ready  to  march 
to  reduce  it,  would,  if  taken  as  an  mdependent  event,  conclude  the 
story  of  England  in  the  East. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  era  of  Indian  policy,  which  I 
fix  at  1838,  the  Bengal  army  was,  according  to  my  estimate,  infi- 
nitely below  what  was  requisite  for  tranquil  possession;  this 
was  oefore  the  Hindus  had  been  sent  across  the  frontier  ;  before 
the  extension  of  dominion  outwards,  before  the  disasters  of  our 
arms,  before  the  wholesale  violation  within  of  solemn  treaties,  the 
destruction  of  princes,  and  the  disturbance  of  property,  the  inter- 
ference with  marriage,  and  the  attempted  Buddnistic  reform  of 
caste.  Hiat  army  then  condsted  of  a  smaller  number  of  men 
than  the  army  of  the  Punjaub,  or  the  forces  of  Bokhara.  It  had 
to  hold  in  subjection  twelve  times  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  most  populous  of  these  Principalities.  Besides  fifty-seven 
millions  inhabiting  Bengal,  it  had  to  supply  the  force  requisite  for 
watching  and  restraining  twenty  millions  of  allies,  whose  territories 
extended  over  317,000  square  miles,  and  eleven  millions  of 
dependent  adjoining  states,  which,  without  including  Burmah, 
extended  over  177,000  square  miles.  Thus,  was  there  a  total  of 
diffhty-eight  millions  of  souls  on  «  territory  of  822,000  square 
nmes,  to  be  managed  and  watched  by  an  armv  of  67,000  men, 
of  whom  6,000  only  were  regular  eavalry.  These  figures  will 
faring  boBae  to  any  one  the  truui  contained  in  the  words  of  Sir  S. 
Whittingham,  **  The  fate  of  India  must  inevitably  depend  upon 
Bengal,  as  those  of  Lord  Comwallis,  ^*  The  Bengal  army  is  our 
sheet  anchor." 

Now,  when  it  is  said,  that  the  Bengal  army  ceases  to  exist, 
it  IS  not  to  be  understood  that  it  has  been  destroyed ;  that,  in- 
deed, would  be  a  sufiiciently  frightful  catastrophe ;  but,  that  the 
troops  composing  what  was  your  Bengal  army,  nave  ceased  to  bo 
the  troops  of  the  East  India  Company. 

In  the  face  of  this  long-formed  conclusion,  in  reference  to  our 
mihtary  insufficiency  in  India,  and  of  the  recent  intelligence, 
which,  without  relying  on,  I  accept  for  the  purpose  of  the  argu- 
ment, I  hold  to  the  conclusion  already  expressed.   My  confidence 
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rests,  not  on  the  lojalty  of  tlie  annies  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
the  Punjaub — nor  in  the  supposition  of  a  endden  conitvit  juiung 
on  momentarT  success  between  MuBsuImans  and  Hindus — nor  in 
the  fidelity  of  certaio  of  the  Rajahs  holding  key  positions — nor 
in  the  co-operation,  not  that  it  is  not  to  he  expectea,  but  much  to 
be  deprecated,  of  the  Sikh  population — not  in  the  reserve  or  in- 
difference of  Patens  within,  ffepaulese  and  other  tribes  without — 
my  confidence  rests  upon  the  same  rock  as  thai  of  the  Premier 
and  Mr.  Disraeli.  If  Uie  next  roul  fi^m  India  does  not  announce 
that  the  remnant  of  the  English  have  been  driven  into  the  sea,  I 
shall  hold  it  to  be,  solely  because  of  the  superiotfinding  providence 
of  Russia,  and  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  the  agency  she  haa  in 
tixo  established  throughout  Hindustan. 

I  suppose  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  I  have  stated  in  antitn- 
pation,  and  under  circamst^ces  which  seemed  to  defy  all  possibility 
of  prior  judgment,  the  events  which  hare  taken  Kurope  by  sur- 
prise. The  method  which  I  have  adopted  on  those  occasions,  and 
which  will  he  found  very  simple,  is,  to  find  first,  what,  in  a  riven 
case,  would  be  advantageous  for  Russia ;  secondly,  what  could  be 
done  towards  this  advantage  by  the  Minister  of  Trance  or  Eng- 
land 1  The  result  gives  what  will  happen.  That  result  is  certain 
if  the  figures  are  exact,  for  Russia  is  systematic,  and  the  Cabinets 
of  Europe  are  her  tools.    Let  us  here  make  the  applica^on. 

It  was  desirable  for  Russia  that  the  power  of  England  should 
be  shaken;  it  was  not  desirable  for  Russia  that  it  should  bo  over- 
thrown. The  English  Government  could  act  m  such  a  manner  as 
to  shake  the  British  dominion  in  India ;  having  so  shaken  it,  it 
could  no  longer  control  events.  What  has  happened?  An  insur- 
rection provoked  by  an  a«t  of  the  English  Government.  What 
will  happen  ?  The  revolutionary  combination  will  be  disconcerted. 
By  concerting  it  Russia  has  the  means  of  paralysing  it  ;*  so  it  waa 
in  Europe  in  1848. 

Were  the  English  dominion  simply  to  cease,  independent  do- 
minions would  arise:  the  states  intervening  between  India  and 

•An  Indian  Officer  writes  16th  July: — "Your  prophecy  regarding 
India,  has  turned  out  more  of  a  reality  than  most  of  ua  expected,  for 
never  were  we  bo  taken  by  surprise.  There  will  be  tough  work  before 
confidence  is  established.  The  season  of  the  year  will  go  fHirther 
towards  disabling  the  Europeans,  than  the  harm  the  natives  can  do  ns — 
but  such  a  systematic  mutiny  was  never  dreunt  of,  and  U  u  not  a 
natiDt  head  that  kat  organaed  it.  Do  you  recollect  native  cakes  being  dis- 
tributed aJl  over  India?  Notice  of  it  was  given  about  four  or  five  monthi 
ago.  One  paper  says,  it  has  transpired  that  the  ISth  May  was  the  day 
fixed  for  a  general  massacre  throughout  India  of  all  Europeans;  and  th4it 
tht  third  Light  Cavalrg  antieipateil  it ;  the  Imo  native  regiittnU  at  Metrut 
pmrretUd,  and  alarm  was  given,  but  the  intention  was  to  alay  the  European 
troops  when  at  church." 
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her  frontier  would  relapse  into  the  position  they  occupied  prior  to 
1838,  and  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  a  common  federation 
would  be  instituted,  which  would  blast  at  once  the  labours  and 
desires  of  centuries,  and  snatch  from  her  grasp  the  prey  at  the 
moment  it  was  about  to  close  upon  it.  By  the  prolongation  of  the 
contest  she  mutually  exhausts  the  native  populations  of  India  and 
Great  Britain;  she  arouses  the  hatred  on  their  part  which  ulti- 
mately must  bring  her  on  the  field  as  their  protector ;  she  places 
herself  in  the  same  relation  towards  England,  and  so  finally  sub- 
dues England  at  Calcutta,  and  Europe  in  Asia.  This  is  merely  a 
synoptical  view  to  be  filled  up  hereafter. 

It  may  be  asked  if  Eussia  herself  may  not  be  outwitted  by 
events,  and,  like  the  English  Government,  (according  to  my  hypo- 
thesis) may  not  have  raised  a  storm  which  she  is  unable  to 
manage  ?  My  answer  is,  the  same  objection  has  been  raised  to 
each  of  those  former  prognostications  which  have  been  verified 
by  the  result.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  rely  in  this  the  gravest 
occasion  of  its  exercise,  on  her  sagacity.  At  all  events,  I  furnish 
my  grounds  of  judgment,  which  each  man  can  apply  for  himself. 
It  appears  to  me  that  I  have,  above  all  the  other  considerations, 
the  concurrence  in  this  view  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli ;  the  first  of  whom  must  otherwise,  even  at  his  age,  have 
rebelled  as  to  the  cartridges,  or  have  sent  troops  by  Suez ;  the 
second  of  whom  must,  even  at  his  age,  have  scouted  the  succes- 
sion of  an  empire  in  the  Gazette. 

When  Lora  Palmerston  succeeded  to  the  Premiership,  affairs 
had  by  himself  been  brought  to  that  pitch,  that  it  would  have 
required  a  man  of  genius  in  his  post  to  avert  ruin.  The  train 
was  laid,  the  match  only  had  to  be  appUed ;  the  metaphor  falls 
short  of  the  fact.  We  have  now  our  two  men  of  genius ;  the 
one  to  apply  the  match,  the  other  to  tell  the  world  that  nobody 
has  done  it. 

If  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  be  not  what  pt  professes  to  be,  a  charge, 
it  is  not  a  case  of  concurrence  with  tne  Premier  but  of  con- 
federacy. 


ILLEGALITY  OF   THE   ACTS    ABOLISHING 

NATIVE  CUSTOMS, 

AND    THEIR    CONSEQUENCES. 


{Reply  to  Questions  put  by  the  Manchetter  Oammittee,) 

Lytham,  Avffust  8th. 

Sir, — The  two  laws  to  which  you  refer,  do  strike  at  the  very 
Foundatioa  of  that  Hindoo  Bystcm  which  has  subsisted  in  at 
least  its  present  magnitude  n-om  three  thousand  years  before 
Christ ;  having  resisted  suocessfuUy  every  attempt  thereon,  bv 
the  most  powerful  of  those  conquerors  who  had  established  poh- 
tical  domination  in  Hindustan,  and  presenting  so  firm  and  com- 
pact a  mass,  as  in  most  cases  to  have  arrested  so  much  as  the 
thought  of  violation  bv  the  most  fanatic  of  invaders,  even  when 
these  poured  into  India  from  the  north,  cavalry  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  There  did,  indeed,  occur  a  religious  convulsion  in 
that  country,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  event  in  human  in- 
stitutions, the  Buddhistic  reformation,  nhich  consisted  in  the  < 
destruction  of  caste.  But  this  was  a  reformation  proceeding 
from  within,  and  attacking  a  dogma,  which  had  itself  been  an 
interpolation,  thongh  of  very  ancient  date,  the  Buddhists  in 
almost  all  other  repects  conforming  to  the  prior  order  of  things, 
and  holding  no  less  in  reverence  than  the  Brahmins,  the  ancestral 
worship.  However,  the  Buddhists  in  the  end,  were  expelled 
from  Hindustan. 

The  fall  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  which  alone  prepared  the  way 
for  the  English  domination,  is  universally  attributed  to  the  per- 
secutions of  Aurungzebe.  not  that  even  he  attempted  to  infrmge 
upon  either  of  the  two  fundamental  stones — the  ancestral  worship 
or  caste.  He  shook  the  Mogul  dominion  simply  by  the  favour- 
ing of  his  own  co-religionists  at  the  expense  of  the  Hindus,  and 
by  the  mere  common  vulgar  expedients  of  intolerance.  It  is, 
however,  essential  at  this  moment  to  expose  the  ignorant  or  as- 
tute misrepresentations  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
Mussulman  dominion,  which  now  we  endeavour  to  represent  as 
analogous  to  our  own ;  indeed,  an  Indian  Governor  has  already 
had  the  audacity  to  assert,  in  a  proclamation,  that  the  Mussulman 
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rulers  had  forcibly  destroyed  caste.  I  beg  you,  therefore,  in  a 
solemn  and  self-inquiring  spirit,  to  peruse  the  subjoined  letter  of 
the  Rajah  of  Judpore  to  Aurungzebe : — 

TO  AUEUNGZEBE. 

'<  Your  royal  ancestor,  Akbar,  whose  throne  is  now  in  heayen,  conduoted 
the  affairs  of  this  empire  in  equi^  and  firm  secnrityr  for  the  space  of  fifty-two 
years ;  preserying  eyery  tribe  of  men  in  ease  and  happiness,  whether  they 
were  followers  of  Jesns,  or  of  Moses,  or  of  Dayid,  or  of  Mahomed ;  were 
they  Brahmins,  were  they  o(  the  sect  of  Dharians,  which  denies  the  eternity 
of  matter,  or  of  that  which  ascribes  the  existence  of  the  world  te  chance — 
they  all  equally  enjoyed  his  countenance  and  fayour,  insomuch  that  his 
people,  in  gratitude  tor  the  indiscriminate  protection  which  he  afforded 
them,  distinguished  him  by  the  appellation  of  Ju^gut  Grow  (Guardian  of 
Mankind).  If  Your  Majesty  places  any  faith  m  those  books,  by  dis- 
tinction called  diyine,^ou  will  there  be  instructed,  that  God  is  the  God  of 
all  mankind,  not  the  God  of  Mahomedans  alone.  The  Pagan  and  the  Mus- 
sulman are  equally  in  hb  presence.  Distinctions  of  colours  are  of  his 
ordination.  It  is  He  who  giyes  existence.  In  your  temples,  to  His  name, 
the  yoioe  is  raised  in  prayer ;  in  a  house  of  images,  where  the  bell  is  shaken^ 
itUl  He  is  the  object  of  adoration. 

*'  To  yilify  the  religion  and  customs  of  other  men,  is  to  set  at  naught  the 
pleasure  of  the  Almighty.  When  we  deface  a  picture,  we  naturally  incur 
the  resentment  of  the  painter ;  and  justly  has  the  Poet  said,  '  Presume  not 
to  arraign,  or  to  scrutinize  the  yarious  works  of  Power  Diyine.' ' 
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The  reyenue  of  India  under  Akbar,  with  Umits  much  cu'cum- 
scribed  as  compared  with  ours,  was  thirty-seyen  millions,  gold 
being  then  far  more  yaluable  than  at  present. 

Until  recent  years  the  East  India  Company,  in  as  far  as 
religion  was  concerned,  conformed  to  the- same  rule  which  enabled 
the  Tartar  Moguls  to  hold  India. 

The  two  Acts  to  which  you  refer  can  be  considered  sane  only 
by  supposing  in  their  framers  a  purpose  of  conyerting  the  Hindus 
to  Chnstiamty,  and  the  possession  of  the  physical  means  to  en- 
force it;  say  a  European  lorce  of  fiye  hundred  thousand  men,  one 
half  cayalry.  But  eyen  in  that  case  you  must  haye  prepared  the 
way  by  conciliating  in  eyery  fashion  the  Mussulman  populations, 
identifying  them  with  your  administration,  offering  to  them  a 
share  of  proselyti2dng  from  the  common  enemy,  and  bringing 
about  rancorous  feuds  between  them  and  the  Hindus. 

The  first  of  these  Acts  was  passed  in  1850,  and  entitled  ^'  An 
Act  for  extending  the  principle  of  section  19,  regulation  7,  of 
1832,  of  the  Bengal  code  throughout  the  Proyinces  of  the  East 
India  Company."  In  the  minute  of  Lord  Dalhousie  on  his 
administration  of  India,  it  is  indexed  ''  Act  for  securing 
liberty  of  Conscience."  The  object  of  it  is  to  secure  family 
property  to  those  Hindus  who  may  be  conyerted  to  Christianity ; 
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also  to  secure  nuch  property  to  Hindns  vho  ma;  have  lost  caste, 
from  whatever  cause. 

You  have  seen  in  the  Sraddha,  that  the  eternal  welfare,  ac- 
cording to  their  belief,  of  the  parents  and  of  their  progenitors 
depends  upon  the  performance  of  a  certain  ceremony  by  their  aon, 
natural  or  adopted,  and  that  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  is 
again  dependent  on  the  inheritance  of  property.  The  man  who 
loses  caste  by  any  cause  whatever,  cannotperform  this  ceremony, 
and  the  penalties  of  its  non-performance  being  of  so  grave  a 
nature,  the  law  provides  the  substitution  of  another  person  by 
transferring  to  htm  the  inheritance  of  the  person  excluded  &om 
caste.  By  the  Act  of  IS/iO,  which  continues  the  inheritance  to 
the  person  who  has  lost  caste,  there  is  bronght  down  upon  each 
Hindu  family  the  peril  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  themselves, 
luid  of  their  whole  line  of  ancestry ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  ex- 
treme rarity*  of  such  conversions  that  India  has  rem^ed  from 
^  the  year  1850  to  the  year  1857  under  British  rule. 

As  to  the  recent  Act,  allowing  widows  to  marry  ^ain,  it  is 
analogous  to  that  of  1850,  with  this  difference;  that,  while  in 
regard  to  tbe  one  there  was  a  pretext,  that  of  favouring  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  there  was  for  the  other,  none ;  its  object 
could  only  have  been  to  advance  the  purpose  of  local  interference. 
General  Hearsey,  in  his  Report  of  January  28th,  (par.  4.)  sug- 
gests the  Act  in  reference  to  widows,  as  the  exciting  cause  of 
uiat  ferment,  which  a  few  days  later  he  describes  as  "  a  mine 
ready  for  explosion." 

From  what  I  have  smd,  you  will  perceive  the  elements  of  that 
wonderful  ritality  of  the  Hindu  system,  that  has  astonished, 
without  enlightening  the  western  world.  They  reside  in  the 
linking  together  of  the  di^osal  of  the  property  of  every  family 
with  the  religious  belief  of  each  individual.  It  follows  that,  un- 
like onr  European  systems,  you  cannot  touch  it  in  one  point, 
without  agitating  every  fibre  in  its  frame.  By  so  doing,  you 
recall  to  mem  the  Mussulman  rule,  not  as  that  of  oppressors, 
but  of  protectors ;  and,  in  combining  these  two  bodies  in  India, 
you  combine  them  also  in  Tartary,  paralysed  as  a  source  of 
i^gressive  power  for  India,  by  ite  present  religious  divisions. 

•  "  Soaroely  any  human  oonsideration  will  mdooe  a.  Chinese  to  rerign  his 
anoestral  tablet.  It  is  the  very  laat  relie  of  Paganism,  which  a  snbjeot  of 
Divine  n«ca  will  amrender;  and  where  polioy,  apparent  oonvictioii,  or 
temporal  advantage  haa  induced  a  Pagan  to  osmme  a.  new  profession,  this 
one  sjrmbol  of  devotion,  as  an  irresistible  ohana,  haa  leealled  him  from  his 
wanderings  in  the  pathway  of,  truth  to  his  anoisnt  n^entition,  and  botud 
him,  u  with  a  Uui  spell,  unAtr  its  omnipotent  iuSuenM." — Eins's  Canu, 
p.  186-7. 
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You  must  observe,  that  the  blow  struck  at  the  Hindu  is  also 
struck  at  the  Buddhist ;  besides,  this  assault  upon  the  religion  of 
your  own  subjects  in  India,  is  concurrent  with  an  atrocious 
massacre  of  the  Buddhistic  Chinese,  and  a  lawless  invasion  of  the 
Mussulman  Persians.  While  severally  attacking  each  of  the 
races  and  faiths  which  extend  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Amoor^ 
and  numbering  600  miUions  of  the  human  family,  you  have  done 
so  in  a  manner  which  makes  you  not  only  feared,  but  odious,  and 
with  the  certainty,  that  the  comprehensiveness  of  your  design  will 
bring  its  counterpart  in  the  umty  of  the  resistance  it  will  evoke. 
Distmctions,  rivalries,  antipathies,  will  disappear ;  an  abhorrence 
of  Christianity  will  be  the  common  aspiration  of  every  belief,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  British  power,  the  political  purpose  of 
every  race  and  government. 

As  to  the  East  India  Company,  I  answer  your  first  question, 
"what  connection  it  has  with  the  insurrection?"  by  saying 
that  the  Governor-General  is  appointed  not  by  the  Company,  but 
by  the  Minister.  One  Governor- General,  Lord  Auckland,  made 
the  Affghan  war,  another  annexed  Sindh,  a  third  superseded  the 
law  in  reference  to  converts  to  Christianity,  and  annexed  Oude, 
a  fourth,  the  present  one,  repeated  that  violation  in  reference  to 
the  marriage  of  widows,  managed  the  cartridge  business,  and 
disbanded  the  19th  Regiment,  before  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  he  had  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  its  commanding 
oflScer. 

The  connection  of  the  East  India  Company  with  the  Indian 
insurrection  bears  simply  on  consequences ;  their  troops  are  dis- 
banded or  slaughtered  ;  their  property  destroyed ;  their  political 
existence  at  home  menaced  ;  their  stock  already  reduced — ^pre- 
sently to  be  annihilated ;  starvation  and  ruin  staring  in  the  face 
every  servant  who  escapes  in  India,  and  every  proprietor  at 
home. 

You  must  observe  that  this  is  no  explanation  imagined  after 
the  occurrence  of  an  unexpected  event.  Insurrection  on  the 
widest  scale  was  predicted  a  year  ago,  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  very  measure  with  wldch  General  Hearsey  does 
on  the  28th  of  January  this  year,  connect  the  revolt.  Nor  was 
time  lost ;  the  Act  interfering  with  the  institute  of  Hindu  mar- 
riage had  scarcely  reached  tnis  country,  when  the  following 
announcement  was  made  : — 

"  All  who  know  the  East,  know  that  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  any 
enstom  regarding  women  is  the  one  nnpardonahle  offence.  Ton  may  famish 
and  tortnre  the  Hindu ;  yon  may  oppress  Parsee,  Mussnlman,  and  Kajpoot ; 
yon  may  plunder  princes  and  annex  territory ;  but  once  put  forth  yout 
nand,  and  touch  wnat  the  Asiatic  considers  the  ark  of  his  honour,  and  you 
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\n11  have  precisely  what  Russia  requires — scenes  like  those  of  the  mutiny 
at  Vellorej  £nact£d  from  Cashmere  to  Cape  Comorin — from  Cal- 
cutta TO  Lahore." — (Morning  Herald,  August  22nd,  1856.) 

And  again — 

''  Insurrections  throughout  the  whole  of  Hindustan  can  be  made  a  popular 
proceeding,  if  due  means  be  taken  to  excite  the  religious  communities  ai 
home  in  a  crusade  against  idolatry,  polygamy,  and  Mahomedanism." 

Again,  on  the  proposed  visit  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Manchester, 
the  following  passage  occurs  in  the  anticipatory  speech  put  in  his 
mouth : — 

**  Circumstances  indeed  may  arise  to  limit  the  supply  of  cotton  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  which  case  vou  can  look  to  India  ;  and  if  the 
moral  horror  I  entertain  for  polygamy,  ana  the  virtuous  means  I  have  taken 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  throughout  India,  should  produce  any  simultaneous  con- 
vulsion there — political  economy  will  teach  you,  that  vou  have  only  to  raise 
the  price  of  your  manufactured  commodity  to  counterbalance  tiie  deamess  of 
the  raw  material." — (Morning  Herald,  Slept.  Ath.) 

Do  not  cavil  at  the  mode  in  which  these  awful  truths  were  con- 
veyed. When  honour,  with  gravity,  has  departed  from  a  people 
it  can  only  be  touched  by  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Your  second  question,  as  to  the  effects  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  propo- 
sition of  "drawing  closer  the  bonds  between  India  and  the 
crown,'*  I  can  answer  only  upon  an  hypothesis,  namely,  that  of 
no  violation  of  Indian  usage,  and  no  consequent  rebellion.  In 
that  case,  the  extinction  of  me  East  India  Company,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  would  be  the  extinction  of  the  rights,  the 
laws,  and  constitutions  of  the  various  populations  of  India,  who 
have  no  protection  whatever,  save  in  the  existence  of  the 
Company.* 

Had  the  crown  conquered  India ;  in  any  question  of  disputed 
right,  it  might  have  been  requisite  to  appeal  to  charter  or  to 
ordinance;  by  which  the  usages  of  the  people  would  have  been 
exposed  to  great  danger  ;  the  ruling  body  in  India  not  being  a 
sovereign  one,  but  merely  a  commercial  firm,  there  can  be  no 

auestion  that  what  exists  is  law,  for  by  less  than  sovereign  au- 
liority  it  could  not  have  been  upset.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
interference  with  adoption,  there  can  at  present  be  no  ambiguity. 
Had  the  successive  conquests  been  made  m  the  name  of  the  crown, 
there  might  have  been  a  contrary  argument  set  up. 

*  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  in  the  same  speech,  states,  that  one  annexation 
was  opposed  by  a  strong  minority  in  the  Court  of  Directors ;  and  another, 
proposed  by  the  Govemor-Gkneral,  was  prevented  "  entirely  through  the 
mfluenoe  of  the  East  India  Directors.''  The  Parliamentary  papers  show 
a  continuous  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to  the  measures  of  the 
Ghvemor-General,  extending  even  to  the  superoession  of  the  imperial  house 
of  Delhi,  proposed  by  Lord  Dalhousie. 
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It  is  true,  that  the  unquestionableness  of  the  law  does  not  lead 
to  its  enforcement,  and  that  the  absence  of  a  pretext  does  not 
diminish  the  power  of  aggression;  but,  nevertheless,  the  cir- 
cumstances are  as  I  state,  and  the  effects  would  liave  followed,  but 
for  the  fact  of  the  substitution  in  England  of  a  single  man,  for  all 
law,  as  is  proved  by  past  events,  since  it  was  left  to  the  present 
period,  to  attempt  and  carry  through  these  usurpations. 

The  East  India  Company  added  its  military  to  its  commercial 
department,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  oi  the  French  under 
Louis  XI  Vth,  when  their  dominion  was  established  at  Hyderabad. 
It  was  then  that  a  clerk  became  a  commander-in-chief,  furnishing 
to  the  native  populations  and  princes  a  rallying  point  and  Euro- 
pean discipline  to  resist  the  French  domination.  The  Company  and 
natives  were  on  the  same  line — the  common  protection  of  rights. 

The  successive  steps  of  the  Company  have  all  been  of  a  sunilar 
nature,  always  common  cause  of  one  party  against  another ;  and, 
in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  natives 
of  India  to  govern  for  them,  just  as  they  were  employed  by  their 
principals  in  England  to  trade  for  them. 

Their  servants,  comparatively  at  least  with  other  Englishmen, 
were  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  usages,  and  interested 
in  its  fate ;  and  the  Directors  were  drawn  from  this  class.  The 
Court  of  Proprietors  remained  a  controlling  body,  and  was  the 
only  popular  control  within  the  empire  over  administrative  acts. 

It  has  been  the  permanent  object  of  Cabinet  men  to  put  down 
this  organization,  and  to  assume  its  power  and  patronage  to  them- 
selves. Mr.  Disraeli's  proposition  is  nothing  more  than  the 
repetition  of  Mr.  Fox's  proposed  Bill  for  the  absorption  of  India 
by  the  Cabinet,  which  Bill  the  Parliament  would  have  been 
already  vile  enough  to  pass,  but  for  the  personal  interposition  and 
influence  of  the  King.  But  then  the  proposal  had  a  substantive 
value,  because  there  was  an  India  to  govern,  power  to  possess, 
and  patronage  to  bestow.  Now,  the  proposal  amounts  to  no  more 
than  this — ^the  robbing  the  till  of  a  bank  that  has  stopped  pay- 
ment. The  nature  of  the  su^estion  is  established  by  this,  that 
it  is  cheered  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bills  of  1833  and 
1863  have  virtually  extinguished  the  Company.* 

•  *'  Sir  John  Hobboute  to  Major-Oen.  W.  Napier. 

"My  dear  General. — I  have  received  your  brother's  comments  on  the 
letters  of  the  Secret  Ck>mmittee  (two  to  the  Gov.-General.)  *  ♦  *  He  appears 
to  be  quite  ignorant  that  the  Secret  Committee  is  in  fact  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  that  if  ho  has  been  wronged  in  this  last  instance^  I 
was  the  party  responsible  to  him. 

"  The  second  despatch,  of  which  he  so  strongly  complains,  was  written  by 
myself."— Zi/«  of  Sir  C.  J.  Napier,  vol.  iv.  p.  67. 
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It  is  not  a  question  of  governing  India,  but  of  fighting  India ; 
it  is  not  a  question  of  disposing  of  the  revenues  of  India,  but  of 
squandering  the  revenue  of  Britain  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  the 
patronage  of  lucrative  offices  in  India,  but  of  senmng  the  forces 
of  Her  Majesty  to  perish  in  India,  and  the  bonds  proposed  to  be 
drawn  tighter  between  the  nominal  Sovereign  of  these  realms, 
and  her  quondam  Indian  subjects,  are  bills  of  gunpowder  and 
debentures  of  vengeance.  But  to  be  a  Christian  or  a  citizen 
it  does  not  suffice  to  meet  crime  and  danger  by  mere  nega- 
tive aspirations.  The  guilty  have  to  be  punished,  and  me 
punishment  of  the  guilty  can  alone  save. 

When  I  used  the  word  law,  I  did  not  specify  Hindu,  because  it  is 
the  law,  not  merely  of  the  Hindus,  but  also  the  law  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  of  the  British  Parliament.  At  the  close  of  last 
century,  and  thanks  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Sir  W.  Jones, 
the  usages  of  the  people  were  ascertained  by  inquisition,  and 
published  as  a  code,  under  the  title  of  the  Gentoo  law.  The  21st 
George  IH.  c.  70,  enacts : — 

"  That  inheritance  in  the  case  of  Gentoos,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  laws  and  usages  of  Gentoos." 

Thus  the  Act  of  Lord  Dalhou^o  for  "the  liberty  of  conscience," 
and  the  Act  of  Lord  Canning  in  reference  to  the  marriage  of 
widows,  strike  at  once  at  the  fundamental  basis  of  a  system  of 
five  thousand  years  (which,  be  it  observed,  is  also  the  basis  of 
British  power) — at  the  Gentoo  code — at  all  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  in  India,  and  at  the  Parliamentary  Act  of  George 
in.  There  could  neither  be  reason  in  man  or  justice  in  man's 
Maker,  if  such  deeds  did  not  meet  with  the  retribution  that  now 
is  falling  upon  them,  and  there  can  be  no  man,  not  an  infidel, 
who  can  be  a  sharer  therein,  or  an  applauder  thereof;  so  that, 
as  a  consequence,  those  acts  of  the  British  Government  in  India, 
go  to  the  extinction  of  Christianity  in  this  land,  aa  a  preparatory 
step  to  its  being  blotted  out  jfrom  the  list  of  nations. 

Lord  Chatham  invoked  success  on  the  arms  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  United  colonies,  when  the  Parliament  merely  had  trans- 
gressed its  functions  in  attempting  to  impose  upon  them  a  Stamp 
and  a  Tea  Act.  With  what  fervour  would  he  not  have  invoked 
to-day  success  on  the  arms  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in 
India  against  the  insurgent,  rebellious,  and  traitorous  Governors- 
General,  who,  by  one  and  the  same  fell  blow,  have  driven  loyal 
men  into  insurrection  ;  used  the  Queen's  forces  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  them,  violated  the  honour  of  this  land,  and  broken 
through  the  enactments  of  Parliament. 

But  acts  entirely  analogous  to  this  have  been  in  course  of  per- 
petration ever  since  1828,  when  you  sacrificed  Persia,  but  the 
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solution  afforded  by  the  laws  came  home  to  no  man,  because  these 
were  held  to  be  diplomatic  questions.  There  was  the  foreign 
competitor  against  whom  your  feeling  were  ardused  at  the  very 
moment  when  that  competitor  was  injured.  Here  there  is  no 
similar  embarrassment ;  from  the^  moment  that  you  see  that 
British  subjects  have  been  driven  to  revolt  by  the  act  of  a 
British  Government,  it  becomes  possible  for  you  to  apprehend 
that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  Britisn  law. 

In  these  other  cases  the  danger  was  a  prospective  one,  and  to 
be  perceived  only  by  a  mental  effort ;  but,  here  the  danger  is  an 
apparent  one ;  it  is  an  overwhelming  one.  Instead  of  being  too 
minute  to  take  it  up,  it  is  too  vast  to  grasp.  Instead  of  being 
insufficient  to  awaken,  it  is  sufficient  to  overwhelm.  It  is 
then  for  you,  who  are  not  overwhelmed  by  it,  because  you 
have  known  its  causes,  and  anticipated  its  event,  to  present  it  so 
to  others,  that  it  shall  rouse,  and  not  prostrate. 

For  mvself,  it  is  encouraging  rather  than  appalling,  because 
anticipating  it  for  now  twenty  years,  it  is  a  relief  that  it 
should  have  arrived  at  length,  and  in  a  fashion  much  less 
alarming  than  I  anticipated  its  advent,  or,  as  I  imagine,  I  could 
have  brought  it  upon  you,  had  I  been  Russian  Minister.  A 
letter  from  India  says,  "  How  fortimate  this  did  not  come  before 
the  Persian  war  haa  closed,  for  then  we  should  have  been  utterly 
lost."  Supposing  it  had  come  in  the  middle  of  a  French  war, 
where  would  you  have  been  ?  Supposing,  again,  in  the  middle 
of  a  war  with  the  United  States  ?  This  is  the  interpretation  of 
my  words,  "  England  must  be  much  worse  before  she  has  any 
chance  of  being  better.'*  You  may  imagine  what  the  life  of 
these  twenty  years  has  been  to  one  who  wrote  in  the  first  of 
them  the  words  : — 

"  When  India  is  ripe  for  insurrection,  Persia  prepared  for  as- 
sault, Alexandria  for  revolt,  Constantinople  for  occupation,  then 
will  be  determined  at  St.  Petersburgh  the  mode  and  the  moment 
of  our  war  with  America.'' 

If  the  sight  of  the  daily  operations,  month  by  month,  and  year 
by  year,  to  attain  to  this  result,  were  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
with  horror,  it  was  not  by  or  against  the  perpetrators,  that  that 
feeling  was  excited  or  directed,  but  against  this  insensate  people 
furnishing  the  means  for  its  accomplishment  in  the  sweat  of  their 
limbs,  and  the  indifference  of  their  minds. 

What  you  have  to  do,  first  of  all,  is  to  have  a  case  prepared  for 
submission  to  counsel;  not  indeed  in  reference  to  the  affair  of 
Barrackpore,  where  the  papers  presented  to  Parliament  entitled 
**  Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies,''  with  appendix  to  the  same,  sup- 
ply the  complete  case  of  subsequent  inmtuation  and  guilt ;  but  m 
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reference  to  the  two  Acta  alreadr  commented  upon  ;  you  hare 
got  to  ascertiun  without  poa«bibty  of  doubt  or  cavil  the  legal 
character  of  those  Acts. 

I  quite  underatand  your  difficulties  in  replying  to  the  question 
yon  meet  with,  "  Then  you  justify  the  inaun-ection  ? "  The  an- 
Bwer  you  have  to  give  is  this,  "  Do  you  justify  the  Acts  ?  "  The 
whole  matter  reaidea  in  that  one  point.  If  the  Governor-General 
has  done  that  which  lawfully  he  was  empowered  to  do,  then  of 
course  the  act  of  the  Sepoys  and  the  Indian  populations  was  a 
crime,  and  the  queation  of  its  puniabment,  and  tne  means  of  its 
punishment,  a  matter  of  prudence  only.  But  if  the  acts  of  these 
Govemora  have  not  been  authorized  by  law,  for  more  if  they 
have  been  the  infraction  of  law,  it  is  their  acts,  and  not  resistance 
to  them  that  aro  criminal.  The  putting  down  by  force  of  the 
insurrectioQ,  then,  becomes  the  enacting  by  force  of  a  crime,  or 
rather  the  attempting  to  enact  a  crime,  Dy  a  force  which  you  do 
not  possess. 

You  have  to  show  the  objector  that  our  only  safety  resides  in 
the  cnminal  nature  of  the  act  of  the  Governor-General,  because 
in  that  case  it  is  still  in  our  power  to  reverse  it ;  we  could  do  no- 
thing if  we  were  right,  or  the  Hindus  were  wrong.  You  have  no 
physical  means  to  reach  the  case ;  you  have  only  legal  ones,  and 
only  these  if  they  be  employed  at  once.  Such  a  cry  for  justice  as 
that  which  was  r^sed  in  1805,  on  the  discovery  of  the  temporary 
misappropriation  of  £10,000  by  Lord  Melville,  would  suffice  to 
save  India.     Nothing  else  can  save  India  or  England. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  accident  that  may  come  to  your  rescue : 
the  annios  of  Bombay  and  Madras  may  also  "  cease  to  exist." 
Then  the  "  bond  "  to  Bidia — now  the  millstone — might  be  severed, 
and  you  might  escape  suffocation.  Then,  too,  having  received 
such  a  lesson  as  Rome  did  from  Brennus,  and  "  starting  to  a 
new  original,"  you  might,  as  a  wiser  people,  and  with  humbler 
conceptions  of  your  qualities  and  your  fortunes,  be,  like  a  dis- 
miased  servant,  called  in  again  by  the  Hindus,  to  govern  for 
them  the  Feninaula  of  Hinduatan. 

I  remiun.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  URQUHABT. 


^^^^ 
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ANCESTRAL  WORSHIP  AND  LAW  OF  ADOPTION. 

This  ceremony  belongs  to  no  one  race  or  creed,  for  it  is  the 
link  between  the  races,  and  the  common  matrix  of  their  creeds ; 
it  transcends  all  other  branches  in  importance,  and  exceeds  them 
in  difficulty.  It  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  histoiy,  or  as  meta- 
physics, for  both  are  born  from  it :  in  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
love  its  spring  is  hidden,  and  is  not  to  be  found  unless  sought 
for  thera  As  on  entering  a  sacred  grove,  here  also  we  must 
deposit  the  pro&ne  vestment  of  opinion,  nor  would  this  (if  prac- 
ticable) be  all ;  we  must  surrender  for  a  time  our  judgment  as 
well,  and  give  up  our  wisdom  as  our  folly ;  for  a  clear  eye  will 
not  give  you  to  know  man  as  if  he  were  a  crystal  or  a  plant :  the 
eye  to  see  him  by  is  the  soul.  Seek  to  know  as  a  child  seeks  to 
know,  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  as  a  man  ought  to  judge ; 
for  this,  speculativeness  must  give  place  to  reverence,  knowledge 
to  ignorance,  science  to  superstition. 

That  this  appeal  is  not  misplaced,  nor  the  awe  with  which  I 
approach  the  subject  groundless,  appears  in  this  :  that  no  writer 
in  any  age  or  country  has  handled  it  Connected  as  it  is,  no  less 
with  the  actual  government  of  India  than  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  monimients  of  Egypt — interwoven  as  it  is  with  the  insti- 
tutes and  laws  of  all  the  great  states  of  antiquity,  and  followed 
by  one  half  of  the  present  human  family — this  neglect  is  only  to 
be  attributed  to  an  incompatibility  of  assimilation  between  its 
nature  and  our  ideaa  A  splendid  task  remains  yet  to  be  imder- 
taken  ;  when  accomplished,  the  world  of  letters  and  of  laws  will 
learn  that  it  itself  had  once  an  ancestry  of  heart  I  presume 
not  to  handle  such  weighty  matters,  but  yet  from  the  field  may 
pluck  some  ears  of  grain  for  present  use. 
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The  duty  of  the  primitive  child  to  the  parent  extended  to  every 
service  that  could  be  rendered,  to  every  sacrifice  that  could  be  made. 
The  most  menial  offices  had  to  be  fulfilled,  and  life  itself  had  to  be 
surrendered,  if  necessary,  for  the  parent's  well-being,  or,  as  we 
see  in  the  cases  of  Abraham  and  of  Jephtha,  at  his  desire. 

This  relationship  did  not  close  with  life :  it  was  the  part  of  the 
son  to  "  serve  his  parents  dead  as  he  had  served  them  living  ;" 
a  service  accomplished  through  their  notion  of  death,  which 
enabled  him  still  to  perform  equally  his  twofold  duty  of  doing 
reverence  and  providing  food. 

A  touching  scene  is  related  by  some  African  traveller  of  an 
Abyssinian  woman  placing  a  morsel  of  bread  in  the  mouth  of  her 
dead  child :  the  most  artless  expression  of  grief  and  desire,  in 
presence  of  the  mystery  of  death,  while  startling  and  new.  The 
spirit  had  fled,  naked  and  helpless,  into  cold  space ;  it  was 
not  dead — it  could  not  die ;  reasoning  was  not  wanted ;  it 
returned  nightly  in  visions  and  in  dream&  Like  despotism,  ma- 
terialism is  modem ;  like  liberty,  spiritualism  is  ancient ;  not 
that  of  the  metaphysician,  but  of  the  child.  The  ghost  must 
want  sustenance,  it  must  require  clothing ;  who  but  its  kin  on 
earth  could  furnish  it  ?  but  by  what  way  could  it  be  reached  ? 
where  was  the  messenger  ? 

This  sense  is  universal ;  the  methods  employed,  dissimilar. 
In  the  grosser  mythologies,  death  itself  was  used  as  a  vehicle, 
and  animals,  attendants,  or  wives  were  entombed  with  the 
corpse,  or  poisoned,  or  left  to  perish  by  hunger ;  but  here  another 
process  was  employed. 

A  reversed  flame  has  always  been  the  symbol  of  death ;  but 
the  production  of  flame  is  not  less  a  mystery  than  death  itself. 
It  suggests  even  to  us  the  imagery  for  life,  for  soul,  for  faith,  for 
genius.  Light  springing  from  darkness— flame  flowing  out  of 
cold  matter,  incessantly  flying  from  earth  to  heaven,  ascending,  as 
it  were,  to  its  native  sky,  and  seeming  to  carry  up  with  it  the 
substance  upon  which  it  feeds : — of  the  nature  of  the  stars,  as- 
signed as  the  abode  to  the  departed,  to  whose  flight,  as  to  that  of 
the  ancestors,  the  pathless  air  was  no  obstacle ;  this  was  the 
vehicle.  To  flame,  then,  offerings  were  consigned  as  the  messenger 
of  the  gods, 

Tlie  Rig  Veda  opens  with  this  passage,  which,  as  containing 
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the  elementary  part  of  faith,  is  recited  before  reading  the  Sacred 
Books : 

"  I  praise  divine  fire,  primevally  consecrated,  the  efl&cient  per- 
former of  a  solemn  ceremony,  the  chief  agent  of  a  sacrifice.'' 

The  Hindus  have  a  ritual  which  may  have  been,  like  our  own, 
subjected  to  interpolation,  but  of  which  the  framework  is  older 
than  any  writings  or  institutes.  There  we  find  fire  personified  thus : 

"  Fire,  approach  to  taste  (my  offering),  thou,  who  art  praised 
for  the  gift  of  oblaUona.  Sit  down  on  this  grass,  thou,  who  art 
the  coTnplete  performer  of  the  solemn  sacrifice."  * 

Why  it  is  praised  and  invoked,  this  passage  shows : 

"  Accept  these  offerings ;  carry  them  to  the  ancestors ;  THOU 

KNOWEST  THY  OFFICE,"  Or  "  thy  WAY." 

It  was  not  ordinary  fire  that  was  employed,  but  a  fiame  ob- 
tained in  that  manner  which  philosophers  have  imagined  to  have 
first  conferred  on  man  the  knowledge  and  possession  of  this  won- 
derful element — the  friction  of  the  branches  of  trees.  This  is 
the  "  PrvmevoUy  consecrated  fire.''  Such  are  the  words  of  the 
Vedas.  What  is  implied  in  "  Primevally,"  save  that  the  process 
was  used  by  all  before  their  dispersion  or  their  schisms?  and  so 
we  find  it  amongst  Buddhists  or  Brahmins,  Arians  or  Chinese, 
Romans  or  Mexicana  Humboldt,  describing  the  process  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  people  to  relight  the  sacred  fire,  when  at  the 
close  of  every  52nd  year  they  had  extinguished  it,  employs  the 
very  terms  of  the  Puranas  in  prescribing  to  the  Hindus  the  form 
of  the  same  ceremony.  A  block  of  wood,  five  inches  cube  hol- 
lowed into  a  cup,  is  drilled  with  a  spindle  of  itself  till  it  flames  ; 
a  consecrated  tree  is  used  for  this  purpose — the  Sami  or  Soma 
(moon-plant),  thence  entitled  J. rani,  or  "mother  of  fira"  -f-  Here 
was  surely  no  idea  of  fire  as  an  element,  but  solely  as  a  sacrificer ; 
and,  whether  as  to  the  primitiveness  of  the  process,  or  object,  or 
universality  and  imiformity  of  the  practice,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascend  higher  ;  here  we  have  reached  the  foimtain  head,  not  of 
this  rite,  but  of  ritual 

The  Romans  had  but  one  fire  for  the  whole  state  continually 

•  A$,  Ees.,  V.  vii.,  ])p.  272,  3. 

t  If  by  any  accident  the  dire  calamity  of  the  extinction  of  the  sacred 
fire  befell  the  Homans,  it  was  reproduced  by  the  Pontifex  Mazimus  from 
two  pieces  of  the  Arbor  Felix. — Festus  v.  Ignis, 
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burning,  and  whence  sacrificial  flame  was  distributed  ;  but  the 
Brahmin  or  Alhan,  and  indeed  all  the  "twice  bom"  who  keep 
"  consecrated  hearths,*'  had  the  sacred  fire  produced  for  each.  It 
was  made  on  his  investment  with  the  sacrificial  cord,  it  supplied 
the  fire  for  all  sacred  ofl&ces  during  life,  Ut  his  funeral  pyre,  with 
which  it  became  extinct 

As  actually  practised,  the  Sraddha  has  in  the  first  instance  to 
restore  to  the  spirit  the  organs  destroyed  by  cremation.  The 
ceremonies  used  for  this  end  occupy  the  period  of  mourning ;  the 
spirit  has  then  to  be  elevated  to  the  sphere,*  and  placed  in  the 
rank  of  the  former  ancestors.  This  operation  is  not  concluded  till 
the  end  of  a  year ;  and  in  and  by  the  performance  of  multiplied 
solemn  acts,  but  always  coti^isting  in  the  offering  of  sustenance. 

But  it  did  not  suffice  to  commit  the  offering  to  the  flame  ;  the 
assurance  was  required  that  they  had  received  it ;  besides,  the 
ancestors  were  to  be  no  less  honoured  than  fed  ;  they  required  a 
banqueting  hall,  no  less  than  a  banquet.  There  was  then  no 
temple,  no  grave  or  tomb;  a  place  had  still  to  be  fixed  upon,  and 
to  it  they  had  to  be  brcmgkt  down.  In  this,  great  dexterity  and 
profound  science  were  required  ;  for  the  ancestors,  needy  and  de- 
pendent, were  also  haughty  and  pimctilious.  If  the  scenes,  cir- 
cumstances, thoughts,  words,  motions  of  the  sacrificers  and  at- 
tendants were  satisfactory  and  pleasing,  then,  on  being  invited  by 
"  race  and  name,"  they  came  and  took  their  places  according  to 
their  rank,  on  small  cushions  made  of  folded  blades  of  grass. 

It  was  a  scene  of  grave,  solemn,  and  affectionate  family  meet- 
ing ;  not  one  of  grief  and  tumult.  "  Unwillingly  do  the  manes 
taste  the  tears  and  rheum  shed  by  their  kinsmen ;  then  do  not 
wail,  but  diligently  perform  the  obsequies  of  the  dead  ! "  "  By  the 
Hindu  ritual,"  says  Macpherson,  "  six  ancestors  only  were  called 
upon  by  name,*!-  but,  amongst  the  hill  tribes,  all  the  ancestors  are 

•  "  Fire  thou  wert  lighted  by  him — may  he  therefore  be  reproduced 
from  thee  that  he  may  attain  the  region  of  celestial  bliss.  May  this  offer- 
ing be  auspicious !" — As.  Res,,  v.  vii.,  p.  242. 

t  "  The  food  is  offered  to  six  ancestors  by  name,  with  the  usual  pre- 
paratory vow  and  prayers,  and  with  the  formality  of  placing  three  blades 
of  grass  as  a  seat  for  each  ancestor." — As.  Res.,  v.  vii.,  p.  270. 

The  Bomans,  in  like  manner,  enumerated  to  the  sixth  degree ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  Tritavus  by  name. 
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called  upon.  The  worship  of  deceased  ancestors  is  a  striking  and 
important  feature  of  the  Khond  religion.  The  more  distinguished 
fathers  of  the  tribe,  of  its  branches,  or  of  its  subdivisions,  are  all 
remembered  by  the  priests,  their  sanctity  growing  with  the  remote- 
ness of  the  period  of  their  deaths ;  and  they  are  invoked  in  endless 
array  after  the  gods.  *  »  *  They  are  propitiated  upon  every 
occasion  of  public  worship  whatever;  and  it  is  said  that  a  perfectly 
accomplished  priest  takes  between  three  and  four  hours  to  recite 
his  roll  of  beada'^ 

The  Institutes  of  Menu  and  the  Vedas  limit  the  "  calling  by 
name"  to  the  three  ancestors.  These  gradations  mark  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  Vedas,  the  ritual,  and  the  practices  of 
the  hill  tribes. 

The  knowledge  of  these  names  thus  became  a  mystery,  afford- 
ing to  the  Sacerdotal  class  material  for  the  establishment  of 
power  and  influence.  Here  is  the  explanation  of  the  calling  on 
the  names  of  gods,  &c. ;  of  the  potency  attributed  in  the  Greek 
mysteries  to  the  utterance  of  certain  names,  some  of  which  could 
stop  the  moon  in  her  course,  some  the  sun,  some  disturb  the 
order  of  nature,  and  shake  the  universe.  These  names  were  not 
Greek,  but  Barbarian ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  constituted  the 
mystery.  • 

Now  for  the  scene  of  this  festival.  We  stand  in  an  age  when 
nothing  of  what  is  ancient  had  as  yet  existence ;  when  nothing 
stood  consecrated  by  time  ;  when  the  tide  of  tradition  had  not  yet 
commenced  to  roll ;  when  each  process,  if  new,  had  reference  to 
its  purpose,  and  had  its  key  either  in  extant  ideas  or  prevailing 
circumstances ;  how,  then,  consecrate  a  spot,  when  all  earth  was 
alike  ?  how  choose  a  direction  ?  Yet  they  did  consecrate  a  spot, 
and  it  was  by  drawing  geometrical  lines,  derived  from  the  motions 
of  the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies ;  on  these  lines,  first  used 
to  place  altars,  were  temples  subsequently  raised,  so  uniformly  in 
all  succeeding  time,  and  throughout  every  region  of  the  earth, 
that  it  has  not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  inquire  into  the 
motive,  or  to  think  even  of  the  fact  The  process  may  be  seen 
practised  to-day  as  originally  devised,  by  every  Brahmin  who 
prepares  the  scene  for  a  Sraddha :  he  commences  by  drawing  the 
figure  of  the  cros& 

The  ancestors  having  attended  and  taken  their  seats,  they  are 
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furnished  with  water  to  drink,  with  water  for  purification,  with 
water  for  bathing.  They  are  also  clothed.*  The  food  is  then 
presented  (through  the  fire),  and  they  are  thus  addressed :  — 

"  Ancestors,  rejoice !  take  your  respective  shares,  and  be  strong 
BB  bulk'' 

Nor  was  it  from  any  portion  of  the  hand  that  they  would 
accept  their  food  ;  it  had  to  be  presented  by  the  part  between  the 
thumb  and  the  forefinger,  which  afterwards,  in  Cheiromancy,  was 
known  as  "  the  line  of  life,''  tod  which,  consequently,  was  desig- 
nated Pitriya. 

After  they  have  fed,  the  performer  of  the  sacrifices  dismisses 
them  with  the  same  honours  with  which  they  had  been  received 
and  thus  addresses  them :  — 

"Fathers,  to  whom  food  belongs,  guard  our  food,  and  the 
other  things  ofiered  by  us ;  venerable  and  immortal  as  ye  are, 
and  conversant  with  holy  truths;  quaff  the  sweet  essence,  be 
cheerful,  and  depart  contented  by  the  paths  which  gods  travel.  "J 

According  to  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  the  first  offerings  spe- 
cified are  "  grains,  the  natural  product  of  the  earth"  If  this 
be  the  commonest  of  things,  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  human  toil, 
and  consequently  the  first  of  human  offerings.  Next  to  these  come 
"vegetables,  rice,  clarified  butter,  the  milk  of  cows,  and  food 
made  from  it ;  but  flesh  is  particularly  agreeable  to  them,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  longeared  white  goat." 

The  cow  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Hindu  lawgiver,  but  that 
it  had  been  anciently  sacrificed,  the  name  of  the  yearly  Sraddha 
shows ;  and  still  a  cow,  after  having  been  consecrated  as  a  victim 
is  liberated  in  their  honour.     Honey  and  milk§  are  specified 

*  The  nearest  relation  presents  a  woollen  yam,  and,  naming  the  deceased, 
says, "  May  this  apparel,  made  of  woollen  yam,  be  acceptable  to  thee ! "  A 
thread  is  placed  on  each  funeral  cake,  to  serve  as  apparel  for  the  manes, 
and  each  time  the  same  words  are  repeated  :  ''  Fathers !  apparel  is  offered 
nnto  you." — As,  Res^  v.  vii.,  p.  268. 

t  The  hand  was  divided  into  four  pure  parts ;  the  little  finger  was  Caya ; 
the  root  of  the  thumb  belonged  to  Brahma ;  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  the 
gods  in  general,  and  dipped  in  the  Tritham,  or  holy  water,  for  the  sprink- 
ing  of  all  offerings. 

I  "  The  milk  of  animals,  with  undivided  hoo&,  of  a  camel,  a  ewe,  or  a 
deer  or  a  bufialo,  is  unfit  for  ancestral  oblations." — VishnuPurana^  p.  333. 
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as  their  food  of  predilection ;  but,  "  whatever  suitable  food  ia 
presented  with  pure  faith,  and  with  the  enunciation  of  name  or 
race  to  ancestors,  at  an  obsequial  oblation,  becomes  food  to  them/' 

These  dififerent  aliments  supply  to  the  ancestors  satisfaction  of 
various  degrees  of  intensity  and  duration;  their  gratification 
depended  however,  not  only  on  the  quaUty  of  the  offering,  but 
also  on  the  appositeness  of  the  occasion.  The  malignant  spirits 
being  always  at  war  among  the  stars  with  the  beneficent  ones, 
seeking  to  disturb  the  order  of  nature,  and  thereby  to  destroy 
the  progeny  of  men,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  Heavenly  Host  had  to  be  celebrated  as 
trimnphs,  on  which  the  ancestors,  as  parties  concerned,  had  to 
be  congratulated :  such  as  the  new  moon,*  the  15th  of  the 
moon's  wane,  the  new  year,  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  certain 
lunations  of  the  dark  fortnights,  the  solstices,  and  when  the  sun 
is  in  Aries.  J 

The  following  is  the  song  of  the  Pitris,  heard  by  Ikshwaku, 
the  son  of  Menu,  in  the  groves  of  Kal^pa  (skirts  of  the 
Himalaya) : — 

"  Those  of  our  descendants  shall  follow  a  righteous  path,  who 
shall  reverently  present  us  with  cakes  at  Gaya.  May  he  be  born 
in  our  race  who  shall  give  us,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Bhidrapada 
and  Mdgha,  milk,  honey,  and  clarified  butter."  § 

There  are  two  classes  of  rites ;  those  performed  by  the  offering 
of  the  cake,  and  those  by  the  libation  of  water.  The  last  class 
in  the  failure  of  males  could  be   performed   by  females ;    the 

•  "  The  Pitris  denve  satisfaction  for  eight  years  from  ancestral  offerings 
upon  the  day  of  new  moon,  when  the  star  of  the  conjunction  is  Anuradha, 
Yisakha,  or  Swati ;  and  for  twelve  years,  when  it  is  Pushya,  Ardra,  or 
Punarvasu.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  effect  his  object,  who  is  desirous 
of  worshipping  the  Pitris,  or  the  gods,  on  a  day  of  new  moon,  when  the 
stars  are  those  of  Dhanishthd  Purvabhadrapada,  or  Satabhisha." —  Vishnu 
PuranGf  p.  322. 

t  The  dark  half  of  the  month,  the  dark  asterisms  and  signs,  belonged 
to  the  Pitris  and  ancestors ;  the  bright  ones,  to  the  gods. 

X  This  point  deserves  to  be  examined  by  astronomers,  as  possibly 
affording  some  indication  of  the  date  of  this  institution ;  if,  indeed,  it  may 
be  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  commencement  of  the  year,  with  the 
sun  in  that  sign. 

§  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  333. 
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others  by  daughters'  sons  and  their  sons,  and  also  by  the  *'  prince 
who  inherits  the  deceased's  property/'  * 

The  ceremony,  however,  did  not  solely  consist  in  feeding 
the  ancestors ;  their  honour  required  the  distribution  of  food  to 
the  living,  and  chiefly  to  the  indigent  and  destitute;  it  was 
equally  furnished  to  animals  and  men :  thus  the  connexion  of 
the  living  child  with  the  dead  parent  was  used  to  inculcate 
practices  of  charity.  In  process  of  time  the  Brahmins  were  not 
neglected,  and  this  seems  to  have  constituted  a  chief  source  of 
their  sustenance ;  arrogating  to  themselves  the  office  of  fire, 
what  was  given  to  them,  satisfied  the  ancestors. 

This  support  could  only  be  received  from  those  who  were 
boimd  by  affinity  to  oflFer  it  Deprived  of  it  they  were  emaciated 
with  want,t  and  disturbed  with  sorrow.  Some  wUd,  indefinite, 
and  supernatural  torments — some  incomprehensible  feite — fell 
upon  them  and  awaited  them ;  and  they  "  blasted  with  their 
sighs"  the  mansions  of  those  who  refused  them  their  rites. 
Whoever  was  guilty  of  this  dereliction  was  exposed  to  the  most 
terrible  punishments  on  earth,  being,  ipaofactOi  excommunicated, 
and  so  cut  off  from  his  fellow-men,  that  his  touch  polluted,  and 
the  very  sight  of  him  defiled  the  eye.} 

The  Pitris  had,  however,  effectual  means  of  control  over  their 
descendanta  If  they  could  blast  and  curse,  they  could  also  bless 
and  cause  to  fructify.  To  them  imploration  was  made  for  suc- 
cess in  every  enterprise,  and  acknowledgments  offered  in  return 
for  good  fortune.  Vows  were  paid  to  them  for  fame,  wealth, 
power,  length  of  days,  or  increase  of  happiness.  They  are 
applied  to  as  vrvterceaaora,^  both  for  men  on  earth  and  for 

*  Vishnu  Parana,  p.  318. 

f  Thus  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  lived  on  the  adoration  of  men; 
therefore  the  lamentation  of  the  queen  of  the  gods : — 

"  Quisquis  numen  Junonia  adorat 

Preterea,  aut  supplez  aris  imponat  honorem?  " 

t  Whoever  looked  on  him  had  to  stop  and  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  sun, 
that  by  its  rays  his  sight  might  be  purified  ;  whoever  was  touched  by  him, 
had  to  rush  into  the  water  with  his  clothes  on,  to  escape  from  the  defile- 
ment 

§  At  the  Sapindana,  or  last  obsequies  for  one  recently  deceased,  is  uttered 
this  prayer : — 

*^  By  (the  intercession  of)  those  soulsy  who  are  mine  by  affinity,  who  are 
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departed  spirits,  and  they  stood  in  the  relation  to  men,  of  saints 
and  of  gods,  linked  to  them  by  the  ties  of  blood,  so  that  each  race 
of  mortals  on  earth  became  part  of  a  dynasty  in  heaven ;  the 
gods  were  not  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  Pitris,  but  these 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  divinitie&  As  fire  was  worshipped  as 
their  messenger,*  so  was  the  moon  as  their  abode. 

"  May  this  oblation  to  fire,  which  conveys  offerings  to  the 
manes,  be  efficacioua"' 

^'  May  this  oblation  to  the  moon,  wherein  the  progenitors  of 
mankind  abide,  be  efficacious" 

The  gods  are  introduced  into  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pitris,  not 
these  into  those  of  the  goda  "  Two  cushions  are  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  altar  for  the  gods,  and  six  for  the  ancestors 
before  it." 

Of  the  twelve  species  of  Sraddhas,t  one  (the  tenth)  is  "Srad- 
dha,  in  honour  of  deities."  Another  (the  ninth)  is  preparatory 
to  any  solemn  rite,  and  considered  a  part  of  it.  The  two  last  are 
as  propitiatory  for  a  journey,  or  to  sanctify  a  meal  of  flesh.  In 
fact,  the  Sraddha  serves  all  the  purposes  of  religion;  and  the 
rites  to  the  gods  and  the  ancestors  were  so  assimilated  as  to  be 
performed  in  common.J  But  the  line  between  duty  to  the  an- 
cestors, consisting  in  the  furnishing  of  food,  and  duty  to  the  gods 
by  a  virtuous  life,  is  altogether  effiswed  by  a  remarkable  notion 
that  the  Pitris  were  fed  by  the  moon's  light,  which  accoimted 
for  the  changes  in  that  luminary  ;  and  when  the  reservoir  was 
exhausted  it  had  to  be  replenished  by  the  good  deeds  of  men  ;  so 
that  the  nightly  changes  of  the  sky,  in  connexion  with  their 
ancestral  reverence,  became  an  unceasing  incitement  to  a  good 

animated  (shades),  who  have  reached  a  common  abode,  who  have  accordant 
minds,  may  prosperity  be  mine  in  this  world  for  a  hundred  years  T — As. 
Ees.,  voL  vii.,  p.  267. 

*  In  the  sacrifice,  the  clarified  butter  seems  the  offering  to  fire  itself. 
When  the  gods  performed  the  sacrifice  by  which  the  world  is  created, 
it  is  said,  '*  spring  was  the  butter,  summer  the  fuel,  and  sultry  weather 
the  oblation.*' 

t  Nimaya  Sindha — quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrook. 

X  "Some  comprise  all  the  daily  sacraments  in  one  ceremony,  called 
VaiBivadeva.  It  consists  in  oblations  to  the  gods,  to  the  manes,  and  to  the 
spirits,  out  of  the  food  prepared  for  the  daily  meal ;  and  in  the  gift  of  a 
part  of  it  to  the  guests." — Col^rook, 
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life  ;  and  the  sustenance  of  the  manes  depended  no  less  on  obedi- 
ence than  on  sacrifice. 

Unless  by  this  transition,  how,  indeed,  could  the  notion  of  sus- 
taining the  gods  by  sacrifice  have  ever  arisen  ?  The  original  con- 
ception of  the  Divinity  must,  by  universal  consent,  have  been 
that  of  an  incorporeal  and  all-powerful  Creator  :  *  that  it  was  so 
in  Brahminism  there  is  no  doubt  If,  then,  we  have  the  Maker  of 
the  Universe  sufiering  from  emaciation,  attenuated  by  hunger, 
and  begging  for  the  minutest  portion  of  sacrificial  butter,  even 
if  no  bigger  than  a  pistachio  nut  (the  aflBicting  condition  of  Indra, 
at  the  time  of  the  Buddhistic  reform),  it  was  that  the  distinction 
between  gods  and  ancestors  had  been  lost. 

There  were  thus  in  the  origin  two  thoughts  in  the  breast 
of  man ;  the  one  an  incorporeal  faith,  directed  to  the  Creator  ; 
the  other  a  ceremonial  love,  devoted  to  the  ancestors.  As  the 
one  lost  its  distinctness,  the  other  acquired  intensity,  and 
when,  if  I  may  so  say,  an  external  religion  arose,  the  spirit  of 
the  former  invested  itself  in  the  mantle  of  the  latter. 

The  beatitude  of  the  manes  in  heaven  being  dependent  on 
their  descendants  on  earth,  the  latter  were  bound,  above  all 
things,  to  take  care  that  their  line  should  not  be  interrupted. 
Three  duties  were  imposed ;  the  one  in  respect  to  the  wise, 
the  second  in  respect  to  the  gods,  the  third  in  respect  to  the 
ancestors.  The  first  was  performed  by  the  study  of  the  Vedas ; 
the  second,  by  sacrifice ;  the  third,  by  begetting  a  male  child. 
The  first  could  only  have  been  imposed  after  the  composition  of 
the  Vedas,  and  consisted  in  the  knowledge  of  duties ;  the  second, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  performed  at  once  to  the  gods  and  the 
ancestors,  and  had  been  performed  to  the  ancestors  before  the 
gods ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  whole  duty  of  the  Hindu  was  summed 
up  in  service  to  the  ancestors  ;  which  insured  that  first  object  of 
primeval  legislation — ^the  peopling  of  the  earth.     Hence,  that 

•  **  If  I  were  hungry  I  would  not  tell  thee,  for  the  world  is  mine  and  the 
fullness  thereof.*'— P*.  1.  12. 

f  The  whole  of  the  rituals  exhibit  man  struggling  with  nature  to  esta- 
blish a  footing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  "  Oh,  earth,  be  free  from 
thorns,  be  habitable  !  *^ 

"There  were f eta  children,  little  wealth,  much  fear,  many  tigers,  and 
thorns  for  the  feetV'—Khond  Ritual. 
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inordinate  desire  still  maintained  in  all  eastern  countries  for  off- 
spring ;  hence  also  the  female  infanticide  so  prevalent  amongst 
the  hill  tribes,  as  they  imagine  that  their  chances  of  male  ofiF- 
spring  are  thereby  increased.  The  same  practice,  though  other- 
wise explained,  existed  in  Sparta 

The  childless  condition  carrying  such  consequences,  provision 
was  made  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  nature  by  a  legal  pro- 
cess, which  we  translate  "  adoption/'  It  will,  however,  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  this  relationship  had  in  their  system  nothing  in 
common  with  our  word  . 

The  purpose  was  to  engraft  on  the  old  stock  a  new  shoot, 
which  had,  therefore,  not  only  to  be  completely  united  to  the  one, 
but  entirely  dissevered  from  the  other.  As  in  the  same  opera- 
tion with  trees,  the  main  branch  could  not  be  taken,  and  the 
sprout  to  be  available  required  to  be  young. 

The  eldest  son  of  a  house  could  not  become  an  adopted  child, 
whatever  the  poverty  or  distress  of  the  natural  father,  whatever 
the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  adopted  one,  because  his  duty 
was  that  of  the  continuation  of  his  own  line.  The  younger  son 
— ^the  object  of  adoption — could  not  be  taken  after  his  habits 
were  formed,  or  his  affections  fixed ;  as  an  old  branch  will  not 
serve  for  a  graft.  He  had  to  be  taken  before  his  fifth  year.*  The 
ceremony  was  a  sacrament,  named  Horn,  or  Joy,  and  apparently 
connected  with  the  Tree  of  Life  (Horn).  From  that  hour,  the 
child  knows  no  father  but  his  adopted  one  ;  passes  the  barrier  of 
Caste  ;  and  succeeds  of  right  to  his  property.  This  is  required  to 
confirm  the  adoption,  for  otherwise  he  cannot  offer  to  him  the 
Sraddha  after  his  death. 

Amongst  us,  the  childless  possessor  of  wealth  is  incapacitated 
from  disposing  of  it  in  a  manner  which  would  secure  to  him  even 
that  amount  of  respect  and  affection  which  we  still  associate  with 
parental  and  filial  ties  ;  and  consequently  we  would  imagine  that 
by  rendering  final  the  disposal  of  the  property,  he  would  lose 
those  services  and  that  consideration  which  we  look  to  obtain  by 

*  The  Hindu  lawyers  are  not  decided  whether  adoption  be  not  valid 
up  to  the  eighth  year ;  but  this  is  clearly  an  extension  introduced  under 
circumstances  which  were  no  longer  those  of  the  original  institution.  This 
remark  dispenses  me  from  entering  into  the  discussion  of  other  points  of  ap- 
parent discrepancy  with  the  view  of  the  case  which  I  here  present. 
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uncertainty  of  expectation.  By  this  process,  as  well  as  by  the 
concurrent  habits  and  feelings,  all  these  ends  are  attained,  and 
fortune  enables  a  man  to  supply  the  niggardliness  of  nature, 
securing  at  once  a  son  to  himself  and  a  line  of  succession  to  his 
house. 

Shall  we  treat  such  a  system  as  rude  ?  Shall  we  brand  it  as 
superstitious  ?  Shall  we  hold  it  to  have  its  origin  in  accident  and 
caprice  ?  Here  there  may  be  superstition,  but  it  has  been  handled 
with  wisdom,  and  applied  with  art  In  the  earliest  of  laws  are 
anticipated  thQ  last  conclusions  of  science  ;  in  the  first  of  societies 
are  excluded  the  principal  causes  of  the  breaking  up  of  states. 
Instituted  prior  to  Caste,  it  has  overruled  even  its  authority. 

Other  legislations  have  reckoned  the  family  the  unit  of  the 
state ;  this  establishes  it  Other  systems  have  looked  to  prevent- 
ing public  crimes  ;  this,  to  the  nurturing  of  domestic  affectiona 

It  may  well  be  imagined  how  incomprehensible  was  such  a 
system  to  western  conquerors — what  difficulties  it  occasioned 
them  when  they  sought  to  do  right — ^what  facilities  it  afforded 
them  when  they  intended  to  do  wrong !  It  may  well  be  imagined 
how,  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  the  heart  of  a  whole  people 
could  be  sickened  with  disgust,  or  aroused  in  indignation,  by  acts 
which  presented  to  the  dispassionate  or  conscientious  observer  or 
judge  at  home  no  character  of  offence. 

Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  the  late  Raja  of 
Sattara,  the  deprivation  of  whose  property  vitiated  his  adoption, 
and  consequently,  according  to  his  belief  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  consigned  his  soul  to  eternal  damnation.*  The 
adopted  son  was  placed  in  the  same  predicament,  being  cut  off 
from  both  stocks.  This  was  the  great  wrong  which  he  suffered  ; 
which  all  India  felt ;  which  no  man  in  England  could  compre- 
hend ;  and  which,  from  the  incompatibility  of  ideas,  no  one 
belonging  to  the  one  country  could  render  intelligible  to  the 
people  of  the  other. 

Had  this  happened  under  a  Hindu  government,  the  case  would 

*  We  have  accepted  adoption  as  a  legal  act,  without  comprehending  its 
religious  bearing ;  and  therefore  without  perceiving  its  political  conse- 
quences. Consult  the  Gentoo  code,  and  the  legal  essay  of  Sir  Francis 
Mc  NaughteUf  although  in  the  first  the  name  does  not  occur,  and  to  the 
second  the  whole  matter  is  unintelligible. 
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have  been  provided  for ;  in  the  event  of  succession  by  the  prince, 
for  confiscation  is  wholly  prohibited  by  their  law,  he  was  bound 
to  appoint  the  proper  officer  to  perform  in  his  name  the  Sraddha^ 
and  could  only  hold  the  property  on  that  condition.  No  doubt 
under  the  Mussulman  system,  as  it  always  conformed  to  existing 
usages,  provision  had  been  made  for  similar  contingencies ;  an 
eastern  people  could  not  be  ignorant  of  usage,  far  less  contemp- 
tuous of  it ;  and  though  Islam  has  put  an  end  to  the  ancestral 
oblation,  the  professors  of  that  creed  retained  its  impress  in  all 
their  ideas,*  and  in  many  of  their  customs. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  but  how  much  is 
the  character  of  the  penalty  aggravated  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
of  India,  who  know,  if  we  do  not,  what  England  owes  to  the  act 
of  this  prince,  and  what  had  been  his  devotion  to  her.  What 
worse  fate  can  England's  foes  experience  ?  What  is  to  be  gained 
by  being  her  friend  ?  That  one  EngUshman  may  become  siurep- 
titiously  rich,  the  fountain  of  justice  is  polluted,  and  an  empire 
endangered. 

That  the  Sraddha  did  not  originate  in  the  Hindu  system  is 
evident  from  the  contradiction  in  which  it  stands  to  caste,  to 
which  it  must  have  been  anterior ;  and,  farther,  from  its  incom- 
patibility with  transmigration,  which,  though  in  dogma  directly 
opposed  to  it,  has  not  prevailed  against  it  They  have,  further, 
the  tradition  of  the  introduction  of  this  dogma,  which  is  attributed 
to  several  personages,  but  especially  to  Pururavas,  son  of  Buddha, 
chief  of  the  Lunar  Line,  a  line  marked  throughout  by  religious 
innovation,  and  presenting,  if  not  the  fleshly  body,  at  least  the 
"  ferver  "  of  Buddhism. 

We  must  naturally  look  to  the  names  as  fumisliing  further 
elucidation.  Ekkodiahto,  the  monthly  oblation,  does  not  soimd 
by  any  means  Sanscrit ;  the  Zend,  however,  may  aid  us.  Kuds 
and  Kuddus  is  the  name  anciently  given  to  Jenisalem,  and  still 
preserved  ;  Feridoun  conferred  it  on  a  religious  edifice  which  he 
there  constructed.  The  great  annual  oblation  is  called  Sapi/ndcma; 
in  this  the  cow  is  consecrated  for  sacrifice ;  and  here  Sanscrit 
philologists  are  entirely  at  fault     In  Turkish,  dana  is  "  cow ; "  it 

*  In  consequence  of  the  childless  condition  of  so  many  of  our  country- 
men, their  disregard  of  marriage,  and  indifiference  as  to  offspring,  we  are 
considered  by  the  Hindus  as  ignoble,  and  rated  below  the  lowest  outcast 
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is  the  common  word  in  use  in  every  field,  market-place,  and 
butcher's  shop.*  If  so,  we  have  then  a  compound  term.  Sapin 
is  not  Turkish ;  but  if  we  write  the  word  Sab^i-dcma,  we  have, 
in  Turkish,  **  the  master  and  cow/'-f" 

Swadha  is  the  word  ceremoniously  pronounced  during  the  ob- 
lation ;  it  means  "  food,"  but  the  Hindus  render  it  "  oblation ; " 
and  they  personified  it  as  the  daughter  of  the  patriarch  Packshu, 
and  the  wife  of  the  Pitria  Swaha  is  "  the  consuming  power  of 
sacrificial  fire,''  which  they  personify  as  the  sister  of  the  former, 
and  make  the  wife  of  Vdhn%  "  the  god  of  fire/'  Sraddha  itself 
is  in  like  manner  a  sister  of  the  other  two,  and  the  wife  of 
Dharma,  "  the  lord  of  righteousness."  In  Sanscrit  it  is  ren- 
dered "faith."  Had  it  originally  had  this  meaning,  it  could 
never  have  been  given  to  any  ceremony  in  particular.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  word  was  foreign,  and  the  rite  imported  at  a  time 
when  there  existed  no  abstract  idea  of  faith.  Now,  in  the  cunei- 
form we  have  the  Thrada,  and  it  applies  to  this  ceremony  ;  the 
Sanscrit  word  is,  therefore,  adopted  from  the  Zend,  with  the 
addition  of  an  "  s,"  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  conversion  of 
tepe  into  stupcu 

The  philosophical  character  of  the  Chinese  places  in  a  clear 
light  an  institution  which  the  legendary,  metaphorical,  and  meta- 
physical spirit  of  the  Hindus  has  disguised  with  fable,  and  enve- 
loped in  mystery.  There  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  foundation  of 
doctrine,  and  the  political  bond  of  the  constitution.  What  is  left 
to  inference  and  interpretation  in  India,  is  in  China  declared 
as  maxim,  and  asserted  as  truth  ;  for  instance,  "  A  child  serves 
the  dead  parents  as  if  they  were  alive."  "  The  want  of  posterity 
is  the  greatest  of  defects."  "  The  only  act  worthy  of  being 
esteemed  great,  is  the  rendering  due  service  to  the  dead."  '•'  All 
virtue  and  all  wisdom  resides  in  reverence  for  elders  and  parents." 

*  In  Sanscrit,  Dhenu  is  "  cow,"  but  the  exact  Turkish  word  is  preserved 
in  the  title  of  the  rite. 

t  Sab  is  not  at  present  in  use  by  itself,  but  we  have  it  in  Ev-sab^  '*  master 
of  the  house."  ZoAi/ is  "governor;"  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  Arabs ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  words  wliich  the  Arabs  themselves 
have  taken  from  the  Zend.  It  is  in  common  use  all  over  India,  in  this 
same  sense ;  but  the  construction  in  Sapindana  is  Turkish,  not  Sanscrit 
(gopandana). 
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That  reverence  towaords  the  living  was  maintained  by  the  influ- 
ence of  this  ceremonial  towards  the  dead. 

We  have  seen  with  what  pomp  the  Sraddha  was  inaugurated 
or  restored  under  the  Hya.  At  an  interval  of  forty-five  cen- 
turies it  has  lost  nothing  of  its  grandeur ;  it  is  thus  described  as 
actually  practised : — 

"According  to  the  ritual  which  regulates  the  state  proceedings 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  he  is  bound  to  visit  every  year,  on  tho 
first  day  of  the  first  moon,  the  temple  of  his  ancestors,  and  to 
prostrate  himself  before  the  tablet  of  his  fathers.  There  is  before 
the  entrance  to  this  temple  a  long  avenue,  wherein  the  tributary 
princes,  who  have  come  to  Peking  to  render  homage  to  the 
Emperor,  assemble.  They  range  themselves  right  and  left  of  the 
peristyle,  in  three  lines,  each  occupjring  the  place  appertaining  to 
his  dignity  :  they  stand  erect,  grave,  and  silent.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  fine  and  imposing  spectacle,  to  witness  all  these  remote 
monarchs  attired  in  their  silk  robes,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  indicating,  by  the  variety  of  their  costumes,  the  dif- 
ferent countries  they  inhabit,  and  the  degrees  of  their  dignity."* 

In  one  respect,  however,  they  failed  in  philosophy,  as  compared 
with  the  Hindus — they  wailed  and  lamented  ;  grief  was  not  with 
Roman  stoicism-f*  forbidden,  it  was  indulged  in,  cultivated,  and 
exhibited  ;  it  was  a  luxury,  a  passion,  and  a  performance.^  The 
period  of  mourning  lasted  for  three  years,  during  which  time  the 
son  was  incapacitated  for  public  functions,  sometimes  dwelling  at 
the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  and  there  serving  the  dead  as  if  yet 
living.§ 

♦  Hue's  Tartary,  v.  L,  p.  226. 

•f  "  What  more  absurd,"  nevertheless,  asks  Cicero,  "  what  more  base  or 
deformed,  than  to  place  in  the  station  of  gods,  and  to  worship  with  their 
honour^  men  swept  away  by  death,  and  to  whom  all  future  service  consists 
in  grief?" 

I  *' Those  present  at  the  funeral  (on  the  third  year  after  the  death)  were 
very  much  satisfied  with  the  consternation  painted  on  his  countenance  (the 
son's),  and  the  violence  of  his  groans." — Meng  Tseu. 

§  This  circumstance  may  countenance  the  explanation  formerly  offered 
by  M.  Maillot  (see  Savary's  Egypt)  of  the  SouperaiU^  by  which  the  mor- 
tuary chamber  of  the  Pyramid  communicated  with  the  exterior,  and  opened 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  edifice.  He  imagined  that  living  persons  had 
been  entombed  with  the  dead  body,  and  nourished  by  food  transmitted 
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While  the  religion  of  Hoangti  anticipated  Brahminism  in  date, 
the  detailed  practices,  as  recorded  so  far  back  as  the  times  of  the 
Hya,  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  the  present  Tartars  under 
their  tents.  In  the  ^'  earliest  antiquity/'  the  body  was  cast  out 
into  the  ditches  by  the  wayside ;  it  is  actually  exposed  by  the 
Tartars  on  the  hill-tops.  The  number  of  sacrificial  vessels  used 
by  the  Emperors  was  nine.  The  same  number  is  daily  used  by 
every  Mogul,*  and  the  oblations  made  therewith  by  the  votaries 
of  Buddha  are  identical  with  those  prescribed  in  the  Brahmin 
ritual.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  Chinese  vases,  so  to  say 
the  earliest  coinage,  and  the  most  ancient  of  continuous 
records ;  costly  in  their  material,  elaborate  in  their  workmanship, 
beautiful  in  their  forms,  and  necessarily  devoted  to  the  then 
highest  objects  of  worship ;  they  were  sacrificiaLf  Four  emblems 
are  to  be  found  on  them — the  MOON,  the  FISH,  the  EYE,  and  the 
CROSS.  The  two  first  are  united  in  one  of  the  most  ancient ;  the 
third  appears  on  nearly  all ;  the  last  is  often  repeated,  and  in 
various  forma 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  moon  was  the  abode  of  the 
ancestors ;  we,  therefore,  perfectly  understand  its  introduction  as 
an  emblem  on  an  ancestral  vase,  without  adopting  the  explana- 
tion oflered  of  moon-worship.  The  fish  and  the  eye  are  easily 
explained  in  the  same  manner.  The  first  lived  in  the  element 
of  which  the  moon's  substance  was  held  to  be  a  concretion. 

The  eye  presents  us  with  a  point  of  greater  intricacy  ;  and  to 
which  belong  a  multiplicity  of  interesting  ramificationa  Who- 
ever has  visited  the  Mediterranean,  has  observed  it  painted  on 
the  bow  of  boats  and  galleys,  as  it  was  on  those  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  old.  It  was,  amongst  the  Jews,  enclosed  i/n  a  triangle, 
— ^an  emblem  of  the  deity.  There  is  a  species  of  Etruscan  vase, 
which  has  not  been  understood  ;  on  it  also  are  two  great  eyea 

through  the  aperture  so  long  as  any  survived  to  receive  it.  There  are 
traces  of  the  same  practice  among  the  Parsees. 

*  ^^  Nine  copper  vases,  of  the  size  and  form  of  our  liquor  glasses,  are 
symmetrically  arranged  befoi*e  Buddha.  It  is  in  these  small  chalices  that 
the  Tartars  daily  make  to  their  idol  ofiferings  of  water,  milk,  butter,  and 
meal." — Hue's  Tartar^. 

t  At  length  a  monument  of  Menes  has  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  and  it 
is  unique.    It  is  a  gold  vase. 
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It  is  figured  in  gigantic  proportions  on  the  exterior  of  the 
Chaitiyas  of  the  Buddhists ;  now  we  discover  it  in  China,  on  the 
oldest  monuments.  The  character  of  those  monuments,  and  the 
other  emblems  with  which  it  is  associated,  point  at  once  to  the 
ancestral  worship,  itself  (as  we  have  seen)  the  origin  of  all  forms 
of  worship. 

The  Eye,  from  its  transparent  nature  in  the  body,  from  its 
connexion  with  light,  would  naturally  be  one  of  the  first  of  sym- 
bols employed  by  an  all^orising  faith ;  but  we  must  find  some 
minute  point  of  identification  to  connect  it  with  the  manes ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  that  is  afforded  in  the  consecration  of  the 
hare*  by  the  Chinese,  the  cat  by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  rabbit  by 
the  Greeks.  We  have  seen  of  what  importance  in  the  ancestral 
worship  was  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the  moon.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  typified  in  the  dilation  and  contraction  of  the  iris 
in  these  animals ;  if  they  were  accepted  as  emblems  of  the  moon, 
how  much  more  the  eye  itself  ?  There  was  not  only  the  "  lunar 
eye,"  which  expressed  duty,  but  the  "  solar  eye,"  with  a  more 
general  significance,  conveying  benevolence.  Thus  the  Brahmin 
prays,  "  May  all  beings  view  me  with  the  eye  of  the  sun.  I 
view  all  beings  with  the  solar  eye.  Let  us  view  each  other  with 
the  solar  eye."  The  eye  was  also  the  visible  sign  of  grief,  and 
thus  we  have  among  the  Egyptians  the  eye  and  the  tear  ;  the 
right  eye  being  supposed  to  represent  the  sun ;  the  left,  the 
moon. 

The  Jews  placed  the  eye  in  the  triangle  :  now,  the  triangle  is 
connected,  though  in  a  manner  which  I  do  not  understand,  with 
the  Sraddha,  for  it  was  one  of  the  forms  of  the  earth-elevation  or 
altar  constructed  for  that  piurposa  It  was  a  square  in  ordinary 
cases ;  but  for  a  person  recently  deceased,  and  apparently  dining 
the  season  of  mourning,  it  was  a  tria/iigle, 

*  This  festival,  known  as  the  Tv^'Ping  (Loaves  of  the  Moon),  dates 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  honour  the 
moon  with  superstitious  rites.  On  this  solemn  day,  all  labour  is  sus- 
pended ;  the  workmen  receive  from  their  employers  a  present  of  money  ; 
every  person  puts  on  his  best  clothes ;  and  there  is  a  merrymaking  in 
every  &mily.  Relations  and  friends  interchange  cakes  of  various  sizes,  on 
which  is  stamped  the  image  of  the  moon ;  that  is  to  say,  a  Hare  crouching 
amid  a  small  group  of  trees.** — Hw^i  Tartary,  vol.  L,  p.  61. 
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It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  here  that  that  great  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  which  pervades  all  Eastern  religions,  was  itself  con- 
nected with  the  ancestral  sacrifice.  How  else  explain  the  use  of 
this  remarkable  figure,  which  has  ever  continued  to  be  its 
emblem  ?  To  this  we  must  join  the  triple  division  of  Fire,  essen- 
tially belonging  to  the  same  worship.  The  Chinese  defined  the 
Deity  as  "  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  Unity  in  Trinity/*  This  doc- 
trine, it  will  be  self-evident,  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
Trinity  of  the  Brahmins,  or  the  Trinity  of  the  Buddhists,  which 
had  reference  to  attributes,  combination,  or  time ;  being  the 
"Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer;"  "Wisdom,  Nature,  and 
Union  f  and  "  Past,  Present,  and  Future  ;"  whilst  its  original 
form  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the  old  continent  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  specification  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  being  the 
three  Hypostases,  or  Impersonations  of  one  and  the  same  divine 
nature. 

If  we  are  to  accept  this  as  a  record  of  primitive  revelation,  all 
inquiry  is  at  an  end,  and  all  argument  ceases  ;  but  if  we  are  to 
consider  it  in  a  mere  human  sense,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  doctrine 
evolved  by  the  unaided  effort  of  the  spirit  of  man,  then  must  we 
proceed  as  in  respect  to  any  other  phenomenon.  Now,  as  in  our 
own  faith,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  confessedly  transcends 
reason  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  the  origin  of  it  in  the  Chinese ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  consider  it  as  a  conclusion  arrived  at  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  Deity ;  but  there  is  a  path  which 
we  may  take,  and  proceeding  by  which  we  may  find  the  problem 
less  intractable. 

The  primitive  conception  of  God  must  have  been  one  of  such 
profound  reverence,  that  to  dare  to  inquire  into  his  nature  would 
have  been  deemed  sacrilege.  In  the  words  of  Menu,  he  could  be 
"  apprehended  only  in  the  clasa  of  Abstraction."  He  was  with- 
out form,  without  limit,  vnthout  na/rae.  How,  then,  could  he  be 
divided  into  Three  Persons  ?  In  fact,  that  Materialism  which 
produced  Polytheism  sprung  from  the  deep  abstraction  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  Creator.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
looking  at  the  matter  in  a  human  point  of  view,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  regarded  the  Godhead,  was  not  primitive, 
but  derivative. 

Whence  then  could  it  have   sprung?      From    Psychology. 
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Death,  though  a  mystery,  did  not  repel,  it  invited,  inquiry  ;  the 
nature  of  death  could  be  comprehended  only  by  that  of  life. 
"  What  is  God  ?''  is  a  question  which  no  primitive  man  would  ask. 
"  What  am  I  ?"  is  one  which  must  ever  have  been  present  to  his 
thoughts.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  answer  made  had  been  by  a 
division  of  the  soul  into  different  natures,  and  these  threefold, 
would  we  not  have,  as  regards  human  life,  three  in  one  and  one 
in  three  ?  If  so  answered  in  respect  to  the  life  of  man,  the  idea 
of  a  Trinity  of  Spirit  was  established  in  his  mind,  and  might 
thereafter  be  applied  to  other  spiritual  existences,  and  even  to 
the  Divine  Nature  itself. 

This  is  no  hypothesis;  we  have  this  very  division  of  Life 
a  fundamental  dogma  amongst  those  populations  to  whom 
I  have  repeatedly  referred  as  preserving  the  earliest  records 
of  religious  thoughts  and  ceremonies.  The  Khonds  say  that 
life  is  composed  of  three  souls,  one  of  which  is  animal,  one 
intellectual,  and  one  Divine  ;  that  the  first,  when  the  body  dies, 
dies  with  it ;  that  the  second  after  death  is  punished,  or  recom- 
pensed, according  to  the  body's  deeds;  and  that  the  third  returns 
to  and  is  absorbed  in  the  Deity,  from  which  it  had  originally 
emanated.* 

An  ampler  conception  of  life  and  existence  has  not  been 
attained  to  by  all  subsequent  metaphysics ;  extending  immor- 
tality backwards,  and  separating  the  taint  of  earth  from  the 
breath  of  Heaven ;  and  in  it  we  may  recognise  conjoined  the 
elements  of  the  several  dogmas,  on  which  are  based  the  various 
structures  of  philosophy,  belief,  and  superstition.! 

*  Macpherson^s  '*  Beligion  of  the  Khonds." 

Lydus  de  memibvs,  indicates  this  threefold  life  :  the  First^  the  Spark  of 
Life ;  the  Second,  Divine  Breath ;  the  Third,  Holy  Love. 

t  Greek  philosophy  is  multiform,  and  no  common  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  any  belief,  but  the  Greek  tongue  has  for  the  soul  three  names — ^hocn, 
^pi^v,  and  Bvfwc,  conveying  the  idea  of  distinct  existences,  united  indeed 
in  life,  but  separated  at  death.  Homer  represents  the  Ovfioc  of  Hercules 
conversing  with  Ulysses  in  Hades,  whilst  his  <l>pfiv  is  making  love  above 
to  Hebe.  The  Bomans,  always  closer  to  the  Himalaya  than  the  Greeks, 
had  explicitly  and  universally  the  tripartite  division  oiMaiies^  Anima^  and 
Umbra :  the  first  on  separation  descended  to  Tartarus  or  £lysium ;  the 
second  ascended  to  its  source,  the  elemental  fire;  the  third  hovered 
round  the  tomb. 

C2 
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The  point  upon  which  I  rest  here,  is  that  this  Trinity  was 
connected  with  the  soul  of  man,  and  therefore  with  the  an- 
cestral oblation ;  that  with  it,  too,  was  connected  the  figure  of 
the  Triangle,  especially  applied  at  the  time  when  the  separation 
was  supposed  to  take  place  by  the  occurrence  of  death. 

It  was  only  in  the  fourth  century,  and  after  the  Labarum  of 
Constantino  had  appeared  in  the  skies,  that  the  Christian  Church 
adopted  the  cross  as  an  emblem :  it  was  centuries  later  that  the 
cruciform  cathedral  came  into  use,  through  the  Qoths  of  Spain 
and  the  Saracens  of  Africa,  whose  architecture  was  adopted  from 
the  Philistine  tribes  of  Barbary,  The  Chaitiya  of  the  Buddhists, 
in  all  the  completeness  still  to  be  witnessed  in  the  rock-temples 
of  India,  was  then  inaugurated  in  Europe,  as  at  once  the  Qothic 
and  Christian  architecture. 

If  it  be  repugnant  to  all  our  notions  to  assert  that  the  cross^ 
as  a  Christian  emblem,  did  not  originate  in  the  crucifixion,  so  is 
it  perplexing  to  our  condition  to  find  it  a  religious  emblem  before 
that  event,  and  an  object  of  veneration  and  adoration  through  all 
the  regions  of  the  earth  and  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  Cross  was  known  to  the  Jews ;  Moses  raised  the  serpent 
on  a  cross  in  the  Desert ;  Christ  refers  to  it  as  an  emblem  of  per- 
secution. On  the  two  earliest  monmnents  of  China,  we  have 
that  cross,  which  is  called  "  Greek  \*  and  also  one  with  a  longer 
limb — ^that  called  "Latin.''*  In  the  hierogljrphics  the  cross 
appears  on  the  breast  of  the  tribes  of  Northern  Asia,  1500  years 
before  the  crucifixion.-f'  It  is  tattooed  on  those  of  the  Breber 
tribes  of  Africa,  as  it  was  on  those  of  the  tribes  of  North 
America,  in  whose  tombs  it  was  also  found ;  and  who  adored 
it  when  presented  to  them  by  the   Spaniards.|      It  appears 

*  See  vases  of  the  Shang  Dynasty,  J.  As,  Soc,,  v.  L 

t  "  The  adoption  of  the  last"  (a  small  cross  suspended  to  a  necJdace)  **  was 
not  peculiar  to  them  (the  Shara)  ;  it  was  also  appended  to  or  figured  upon 
the  robes  of  the  Bot-'n-no  ;  and  traces  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  fancy  orna- 
ments of  the  Rebo,  showing  that  it  was  already  in  use  as  early  as  the  15th 
century,  before  the  Christian  era." — Sir  O.  WiUcinsovCs  AfunerU  E^ptians^ 
vol.  i.,  page  376. 

%  The  Indians  not  only  knew,  but  adored,  the  cross,  which  made  the 
Spaniards  imagine  it  was  a  delusion  of  the  devil,  and  invent  various 
other  solutions  of  the  mystery. — Harrera  las  Indects  occ.y  dec.  1 1, 1.  iii.,  c. 
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in  the  Buddhifltic  monuments  of  India,*  and  the  coins  called 
Hindu-Scythic,  and  amongst  the  stamps  by  which  the  tribes  of 
Tartary  marked  their  horseat  In  one  of  the  last  discovered 
Assyrian  monuments  it  hangs  on  the  breast  of  a  king,  exactly 
in  the  form  and  fashion  of  a  modem  decoration. 

The  only  explanation  which  has  been  offered  for  the  paramoimt 
importance  of  this  figure,  is  that  it  typified  the  four  elements  and 
the  four  cardinal  points ;  but  the  elements  were  five,  not  four,  as 
amongst  them  was  enumerated  the  empyrean,  or  AiOrjp,  because 
the  points  of  the  cross  are  five,  not  four ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to 
typify  what  itself  was  the  point  of  adoration. 

AU  the  sacred  bmldings  of  antiquity  were  most  rigidly  mathe- 
matical in  their  form,  and  astronomic  in  their  position.  They  are 
composed  of  the  circle,  the  oval,  the  square,  the  parallelogram, 
and  the  cross.  The  circle  belongs  to  the  worship  of  fire,  and  we 
are  familiar  with  it  in  the  beautiful  temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  and 
in  the  majestic  Pantheon,  originally  a  fire  temple,  but  restored 
and  disfigured  by  Agrippa  by  the  addition  of  the  colonnade.  The 
Dagopas  were  also  roimd,  which  I  take,  however,  to  be  only  a 
modification  of  the  square  pyramid.  In  every  case  the  ground 
plan  presents  the  circle  enclosed  within  a  square.  To  the  building 
so  modified,  they  gave  the  shape  of  a  bell,  evidently  in  con- 
nexion with  the  figure  of  the  lotus,  and  with  the  "  sacred  bell," 
itself,  so  essential  an  instrument  in  their  worship. 

The  oval  represented  the  figure  of  the  elliptia  The  examples 
of  it  are  rare. 

The  square  structures  are  both  monumental,  as  in  the  Dagopa 
and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  ecclesiastical,  as  in  the  pagoda ; 
and  are  invariably  placed  according  to  the  card'mal  pointa 

In  the  Pagoda  and  in  the  Chaitiya  the  square  becomes  ex- 
tended to  the  oblong  and  to  the  Crosa  I  give  a  description  of 
one  from  Tavemier,  which  will  further  exhibit  the  still  closer 


*  From  this  is  derived  the  ornament  which  we  call  ''  Etruscan,"  and 
which  is  equally  found  in  the  earliest  monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  China. 
^  The  Swastica  is  found  on  most  Buddhist  coins  from  all  parts  of  India 
It  Lb  also  met  with,  initial,  terminal,  or  both,  on  Buddhist  inscriptions  at 
Junia,  Karli,  and  in  Kuttech. — J,  As.  Soc.,  v.  vi.,  p.  454. 

t  See  plates  appended  to  Leychin*s  Kirgiz  Kazaks. 
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approach  to  the  Catholic  form  of  worship  in  his  day  ;  it  is  the 
celebrated  pagoda  of  Casi  or  Benarea  "  It  is  placed  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  into  which  a  flight  of  stone  steps  de- 
scends from  the  gate  of  the  pagoda.  The  body  of  the  temple 
itself  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  VAST  CROSS,  with  a 
very  high  cupola  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  but  some- 
what pyramidal  towards  the  summit ;  and  at  the  extremity 
of  each  of  the  four  parts  of  the  Cross  is  a  tower,  with  an 
ascent  on  the  outside,  and  balconies  at  stated  distances, 
aflFording  delightful  views  of  the  city,  the  river,  and  adjacent 
coimtry.  Under  the  high  dome,  in  the  middle,  there  stands  an 
altar,  in  form  of  a  table,  eight  feet  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth, 
covered  sometimes  with  rich  tapestry,  and  sometimes  with  cloth 
of  gold  or  silver,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  solemnity  of 
the  festival  Upon  this  altar  were  several  idols,  one  of  which, 
six  feet  in  height,  had  its  neck  splendidly  decorated  with  a 
chain  of  precious  stones,  of  which  the  priests  have  a  variety  for 
different  festivals,  some  of  rubies,  some  of  pearls,  and  others  of 
emeralda  The  head  and  neck  of  this  idol  were  alone  visible  ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  body  was  covered  with  an  embroidered  robe, 
spreading  in  ample  folds  upon  the  altar  below/'  * 

The  Pagoda  of  Seringham  recalls  Ecbatana.  Mr.  Orme  de- 
scribes it  as  composed  "  of  seven  square  enclosures,  one  within 
the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four 
thick.  These  enclosures  are  350  feet  distant  from  one  another, 
and  each  has  four  large  gates,  with  a  high  tower,  which  are 
placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  enclosure,  and 
opposite  to  the  f(ywr  cardinal  points.  The  outward  wall  is 
near  four  miles  in  circumference." -f" 

The  systematic  regularity  of  those  buildings  shows  the  deep 
importance  that  was  attached  to  the  position  of  the  worshipper, 
and  which  we  are  naturally  to  expect  in  religions  which  saw  in 
the  heavenly  bodies  animated  intelligences,  considered  the  firma- 
ment to  be  tenanted  by  countless  nimibers  of  spiritual  beings 
endowed  with  terrible  and  Divine  power,  as  also  by  maleficent 
spirits  almost  equally  gifted,  and  in  whose  struggles  the  fate  of 

*  Voyage,  iv.,  p.  149.    See  particularly  Furgusson^s  "Rock  Temples  of 
India." 
t  Orme's  Hist  of  Indostan,  vol.  i.,  p.  178. 
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man  was  involved,  where  the  preponderance  of  the  benign  over 
the  maleficent  influences,  though  daily  in  the  balance,  was 
necessary  to  ensure  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  existence  of  the 
universe.  Even  without  a  celestial  belief,  or  a  Divinatory  Code, 
we  see  faiths  and  institutions  threatened  by  the  revolving 
motions  of  a  priest  round  an  altar  table. 

Under  these  impressions,  not  only  the  plan  of  the  Temple,  but 
the  respective  positions  of  host  and  guest,  &c.,were  subject  to  astro- 
nomic conditions.  In  every  daily  ceremony,  the  different  points 
of  the  Heavens  had  to  be  turned  to  or  avoided,  according  to 
their  various  influences,  or  symbolical  applications  The  Arhan 
and  the  Brahmin,  the  Yogi  and  the  Sudra,  had  equally  at  every 
moment,  and  in  every  incident,  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the 
compass  with  a  steersman's  accuracy.* 

Amongst  the  various  reUgions  which  have  sprung  from  Tartary, 
the  fundamental  points  are  much  the  same;  yet  we  find  a 
striking  difference  in  the  direction  of  worship.  The  sun  is 
more  particularly  the  object  of  adoration  to  the  Fire  worshippers 
than  to  the  Brahmins;  but  the  former  being  a  reformation 
directed  against  the  latter,  the  Eibla  was  immediately  changed 
together  with  the  rectangular  form  of  the  building.  The  circle 
was  substituted  for  the  square,  the  point  of  adoration  was  placed 
on  the  south,  and  the  entrance  on  the  nortL 

The  Brahmins  placed  the  great  entrance  to  the  east,  in  order 
that  the  morning  rays  should  break  upon  the  sanctuary.  The 
worshippers  having  performed  their  ablutions  before  dawn  crowd 
round  the  portals,  which  are  thrown  open  the  moment  the  sun 
appears  ;  the  temple,  indeed,  opens  on  the  four  sides,  but  the  gates 

*  An  Emperor  of  China  is  confused  and  disturbed  when  he  perceives  his 
father  looking  towards  him,  '*  with  his  face  to  the  south.''  Amongst  the 
Chinese  it  was  the  designation  of  a  heinous  offence  '^  to  dig  into  an  eastern 
wall,"  the  women's  apartments  being  on  that  side.  A  man  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  death  upon  himself  in  expiation  of  a  crime,  after  having 
received  the  wound,  had  to  step  towards  the  south ;  the  bed  had  to  be 
placed  north-east  and  south-west.  Paternal  ancestors  had  to  be  wor- 
shipped with  their  faces  to  the  north,  the  maternal  with  their  faces  to  the 
east.  A  recent  theory  has  established  new  Hygeian  rules  for  the  position 
of  the  bed  in  reference  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  but  this  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  or — Menu.  In  his  Institutes  the  sanitary  point  for  the  head  of  the 
bed  is  north-west,  and  for  the  feet  south-east. 
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to  the  east  predominated.  That  the  Jews  had  a  dififerenoe  to 
mark  is  shovni  by  the  point  of  adoration  being  transferred  to  the 
west,  and  in  a  minor  degree  to  the  north. 

Abraham,  on  Momit  Moriah,  turned  to  the  west  The  Holy  of 
Holies  was  placed  at  the  west  end.  In  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
(ch.  viii.)  the  vengeance  of  Qod  is  denomiced  against  the  Apos- 
tate JewBy  who  had  "  their  back  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
and  woRSHiiPPED  the  sun  towards  the  east"  Christianity, 
making  its  difference  with  Judaism,  removed  back  again  its  Kibia 
to  the  east*  The  Beformation  signified  its  protest  by  placing 
the  priest  on  the  north  of  the  altar.f  The  Dissenters,  like  the 
early  Christians,  pay  no  attention  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
but  the  new  sect  in  the  Anglican  church  go  round  again  to  the 
east 

If,  then,  the  professors  of  a  religion  which  pretends  to  be 
spiritual,  and  in  which  the  turning  to  the  east  has  been  forbidden, 
because  it  implies  "  worship  of  the  sun,'"  and  who  are,  moreover, 
assured  of  the  immaterial  being  of  their  Maker,  and  his  Omni- 
presence, are  thus  to  be  traced  in  their  mutations  by  imaginary 
astronomic  lines,  how  much  more  must  they  have  been  important 
in  religions  professedly  astronomic,  and  wherein  the  meditation 
upon  mere  geographical  points  constituted  a  large  portion  of  their 
devotion. 

But,  whatever  the  point  which  might  have  been  particularly 
or  successively  preferred,  they  all  equally  depended  upon  the  ac- 
curacy of  drawing  the  intersecting  linea  Whatever  the  object 
of  varying  adoration,  the  plan  itself  was  connected  with  that  ori- 
ginal form  of  worship  out  of  which  the  various  beliefs  subse- 
quently sprang ;  and  in  fact,  among  the  earliest  on  record  we 
find  one  which  especially  bore  the  designation  of  "  Eeligion  of 
the  Cross,"'  which  prevailed  in  China  as  a  reformation  of  that  of 
Hoang-ti  from  before  the  Deluge,  to  at  least  the  5th  century 
after  Christ-j:     But  as  this  was  neither  the  object  of  adoration, 

•  This  did  not,  however,  occur  till  late  ;  the  early  charches  were  placed 
without  any  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass  and  were  often  circular. 

t  The  Rubric  and  the  82nd  canon  direct  that,  "  the  Table  at  Communion 
time  shall  stand  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  chancel,  and  that  the 
priest  shall  stand  at  the  north  side  of  the  Table." 

I  Fa  Hian  mentions  the  assembling  from  all  parts  of  the  **  Sectaries  of  the 
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nor  the  name  of  a  founder^  it  must  have  been  the  introduction  of 
a  ceremony,  and  not  that  of  a  belief ;  that  ceremony,  the  drawing 
of  the  cross,  is  preliminary  throughout  Hindustan  to  this  hour  to 
the  performing  of  the  Sraddha:*  thus  the  cross  became  the 
emblem  of  the  ancestral  worship. 

This  operation  of  drawing  the  Cross  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Etruscan  augur,  when  drawing  the  Cardo  and  crossing  it 
with  the  Decumanus,  in  order  to  describe  the  bounds  for  sacred 
edifices.  The  very  word  cardo  is  derived  firom  the  Zend,  and 
signifies  adoration ;  and  amongst  the  Chinese  the  mere  act  of 
forming  the  figure  of  the  cross  was  so  esteemed  :f  to  this  idea 
no  doubt  we  must  refer  the  turning-wheels  of  the  Buddhists,  which 
were  originally  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  universality  of  its 
adoption  from  Rome  to  China,  from  the  Druids  to  the  Mexicans, 
who  worshipped  it  when  presented  to  them  by  the  Spaniards, 
proves  alike  its  high  antiquity  and  its  use  in  that  lofty  and  cen- 
tral region  to  which  in  so  many  other  points  the  diverging  lines 
of  superstition  and  belief  have  severally  to  be  traced  back. 

But  wherein  lay  the  association  with  the  worship  of  the> 
ancestors?  It  lay  in  the  necessity  of  fixing  a  point  for  the 
sacrifice.  This  sacrifice  was  not  made  at  the  tomb ;  there  was 
neither  grave,  nor  funeral  pyre ;  the  body  was  disregarded  and 
cast  out ;  there  were  then  no  temples ;  there  was  no  one  spot  more 
consecrated  than  another  ;  the  Pitris  belonged  to  the  stars  which 
they  were  supposed  to  inhabit ;  the  lines  of  the  heaven  were, 
therefore,  to  be  brought  down  upon  the  earth,  and  the  intersection 
of  the  Red  Line  of  Fire,  with  the  Yellow  Line  of  earth, 
determined  by  the  points  of  the  compass,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
fitting  place  to  invoke  them  down. 

Once  thus  associated  it  necessarily  took  hold  on  the  imagi- 
nations and  affections  of  men,  as  implying  a  knowledge  of  the 
deep  mysteries  of  the  Universe,  as  the  connecting  link  with  the 

cross,''  to  celebrate  in  Thibet  the  great  quinquennial  festival  of  the  Bud- 
dhists ;  the  same  as  the  Ti  of  the  Chinese. 

•  See  description  by  Colebrooke,  As.  Bes.,  vol.  vii. 

t  Hien  yuen  *' joined  together  two  pieces  of  wood,  crossing  each  other  to 
honour  the  very  High,  and  was  thence  called  Hien  Yuen,  for  the  cross 
piece  is  called  Hien,  and  the  straight  one  from  north  to  south  Yuen." — 
Shan  King. 
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Invisible.  It  was,  in  fSact,  in  matters  of  faith,  what  the  compass 
was  to  the  mariner,  pointing  to  them  the  way  of  salvation.  It 
was  consecrated  to  their  ruling  passion,  ancestral  devotion,  and 
filial  piety ;  and  then  there  was  a  world  largely  stocked  with 
affections  and  rich  in  lova  No  wonder  that  religion  received 
from  it  a  name,  and  that  the  emblem  has  spread  to  every  clima 

I  had  omitted  one  point,  not  to  encumber  the  matter  with 
details,  which  I  now  advert  to  for  its  argumentative  valua 
Besides  food  and  raiment,  the  ancestors  required  drink,  and  water 
for  ablution.  Fire  did  not,  however,  serve  for  conveying  water. 
It  was  besides  an  element,  and  constituted  the  substance  of 
the  goda  They  had  recourse  to  a  peculiar  process;  it  was 
suspended*  or  poured  out,  and  so  supposed  to  be  conveyed  to 
them.  Probably  motion  was  given  to  it ;  this  the  wave-oflFering 
of  the  Jews  would  suggest.  They  used  fire,  and  sacred  fire.  The 
vessel  used  in  sacrifice  by  the  Hindus  is  called  Argo  Nauta. 
In  the  Jewish  sacrifice  the  vessel  used  for  receiving  the  blood 
was  called  Aganath.t 
•    Amongst  the  Brahmins  and  the  Buddhists  the  Cross  is  known 

as  Swastika,  thus  :        *■*  I    i  It  was  in  this  very  form  that 

it  was  first  adopted  by  the  Christians.^     I  subjoin  some  of  the 

*  Milk  is  suspended  together  with  the  water.  In  some  mystic  manner 
milk  was  associated  with  the  elements.  **  The  waters  in  heaven,  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  on  earth,  have  been  united  with  milk."  The  ^'  path  by 
which  the  gods  travel "  is  supposed  to  be  the  Milky  Way. 

t  Exod.  xxiv.,  6. 

I  This  was  the  figure  in  the  mythology  of  the  north,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  "  Thorns  HammeTf'  and  which  is  explained  as  the  Thun- 
derbolt The  first  appearance  of  the  Cross  in  this  form  amongst  the  Chris- 
tians has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  Von  Hammer,  whilst  it  has  exhausted 
his  learning.  He  explains  it  as  a  conjunction  of  four  letters  G  in  Greek, 
to  stand  for  knowledge  ''four  times  repeated."    Miiller  thus  notices  both : — 

''  Occurit  denique  in  monumentis  Christianis  forma  crtlcis       JIj      Bold. 

351,  352;  Lupi  p.  11  in  vestitu  fossoris  cujus  figuram  pictam  exhibet 
d'Agincourt  fasc.  III.  tab.  xii.  1 ;  quam  Hammerus  mysticam  quoque  per- 
hibet,  quadruplex  F  initium  vocis  yvHtrig  ea  oontineris  tatuens  (p.  94).  Quse 
Tero  figura,  cum  apud  Japanos  quoque  inveniatur  Deo  Xala  sacca  (Georgi 
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forms  in  which  it  appears  on  the  vases  of  the  Hya  and  the 
Shang  dynasties,  cotemporaneous  with  Noah. 

▲ 


On  Sword. 

The  first  letter  of  the  Chinese  Alphabet  is  a  Cross  in  this 
form:     rj;]      Their  writing  being  originally  ideographic,  it  is 

explained  as  implying  "  a  home,  a  temple,  or  a  niche  for  an  idoL 
It  was  anciently  an  ornament  for  a  temple."*     On  the  early 

Chinese  vases  this  figure    C^    ^  ^^^^^  ^  enclose  distinguished 

names,  as  the  oval  or  cartouche  of  the  Egyptians.     The  Cross 
appears  also  on  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Tartars. 

Thus,  then,  the  earliest  temples  were  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  Cross,  and  the  most  ancient  of  those  discovered  in  India  are  in 
ail  points  the  facsimile  of  a  Gothic  cathedral — a  form  not 
explained  by  any  inherent  use,  and  referable  only  to  the  practice 
observed  in  the  ancestral  worship. 

There  has  been  abundance  of  disquisition  on  an  ancient  orna- 
ment which  we  choose  to  call  a  "  cross.".  It  has  suggested  learned 
commentaries  and  endless  explanations,  but  the  religion  bearing 
that  name  has  strangely  suggested  no  inquiry. 

"  The  Roman  Catholic,  or  the  Greek,"  says  Clarke,  "  in 
bowing  before  the  Cross,  would  be  little  dispQsed  to  believe  that 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  the  same  emblem  was  adored 
as  that  of  the  Resurrection." 

Now  the  figure  referred  to  by  the  learned  traveller  is  not  a 
cross^  nor  has  it  any  connexion  whatever  in  its  symbolical  origin, 

Alphab.  Tibet,  p.  460, 725),  neque  deaideratur  in  moneta  veteri  Celtogallica 
itidemque  obeervator  in  monmnentis  populorum  Scandinavorum,  amuletis 
maxime  anreis,  juxta  imaginem  Thori,  cnjus  folmen  expressisse  videtur, 
fortuitum  hiinc  diversorum  adeo  populorum  consensum  mysticee  cuidam 
cauBEe  nunime  tribuendum,  sed  casui  unice  adscribendum  putaverim." 
f  Po  koo  too,    Apud  As.  Soc,  voL  i.,  p.  71- 
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mythological  or  national  history,  with  the  cross  ol  antiquity. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  Taw  of  the  Egyptians,  which  in  its 
natural  sense  was  a  key  adapted  for  the  opening  of  doors,  the 
turning  of  sluices,  and  probably  also  that  ingenious  masonic 
device  for  lifting  stones.  It  became  the  key  symbolically  of  the 
womb,  and  a  future  life ;  and  thus  decorates  the  hand  of  Osiris, 
as  it  does  in  its  modem  shape  the  escutcheon  of  the  Roman 

Pontifex.     This    is  what  is  called   the   CWwj  Avsata^ 

being  in  fact  the  letter  T  (tau)  with  a  handle.  Mysticism  in 
abundance  was  evolved  from  the  figure,  which  I  do  not  enter 
into,  because  it  is  precisely  what  I  want  to  put  aside  in  order  to 
get  at  the  source. 

There  is  another  figure  of  Indian  origin  which  bears  to  this  a 
close  resemblance,  and  with  which  it  has,  therefore,  been  con- 
founded, especially  as  the  mysticism  which  enveloped  the  one  in- 
termingled with  that  which  belonged  to  the  other.  The  Indian 
figure  may  be  represented  by  an  anchor  without  the  stocks,  thus: 

J^  or  as  a  boat  and  a  maat,  standing  for  the  Argo  ruivM, 

typifying  the  double  generative  power  of  natura  The  connexion 
with  the  Tau  is  obtained  by  an  easy  process  in  argument,  that  of 

reversing  it,  when  it  becomes  pretty  nearly  a  T-  Iii  China,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  Ti  which  also  is  the  letter  T,  but  with  a  perfectly 
distinct  meaning,  and  represents  the  outspread  canopy  of  heaven. 
That  there  could  be  no  real  connexion  between  the  Egyptian  Tau 
and  the  Hindu  Argo  Nauta  appears  in  this :  that  the  Egyptians 
did  not  entertain  the  doctrines  upon  which  the  latter  was 
founded ;  for  they  separated  the  Linga  and  the  Yoni,  of  which  it 
was  the  conjoint  emblem. 

There  were  thus  two  cruciform  figures  and  one  cross  com- 
plete ;  we  have  confounded  them  together ;  we  have  mixed  up 
the  ideas  from  which  they  sprung,  and  the  myths  to  which  they 
gave  rise.  They  belong  to  different  nations,  to  different  periods ; 
they  are  founded  on  v^  holly  dissimilar  ideas,  having  different 
names,  and  are  of  different  forms ;  the  Tau  rising  in  Egypt,  in 
connexion  with  that  people's  notions  of  a  future  state  ;  the  Argo 
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Nauta  rising  in  the  Himalaya,  and  having  reference  to  the  mys- 
teries of  life  ;  beyond  these,  we  come  to  the  figure  represented  in 
the  configuration  of  the  plateau  of  Pamer,  the  primitive  abode  ot 
man,  called  "  the  cross,"  typifying  the  motion  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  employed  as  the  process  of  consecration, 
of  which  it  contained  the  idea. 

Wherever  we  find  fire-worship  we  have  found  the  ancestral 
worship.  The  latter  is  to  be  held  a  distinct  religion,  on  which 
others  have  been  engrafted — not  a  portion  of  different  creeds ;  to 
this  religion,  sacrifice  was  peculiar — fire  was  its  instrument,  and 
the  cross  its  sign. 

This  is  not  a  theory  propounded,  but  an  explanation  offered, 
for  as  yet  no  explanation  has  ever  been  suggested  of  sacrifice. 
It  has  been  strangely  overlooked  that  this  rite  did  not  consist  in 
the  slaughter  of  the  victim,  but  on  its  being  Imd  on  the  fire. 
It  was  thus  it  became  "  sacrifice,''  being  made  sacred.  SacruTa 
faceo:  by  that  process  it  was  oblated,  or  borne  to  the  gods. 
Expiation  or  atonement,  the  accepted  reason  of  sacrifice,  had  no 
connexion  with  its  being  burnt  No  doubt,  both  expiation  and 
execration  came  to  be  associated  with  the  rite ;  but  they  bear 
only  on  the  life  of  the  victim,  and  noways  explain  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  body,  in  which  the  value  of  sacrifice  depended. 

I  now  come  to  Iran ;  having  already  referred  the  name  of 
Sraddha  to  the  Zend,  we  may  expect  to  find  it  here  more  clearly 
defined,  and  more  distinctly  represented  than  in  the  other  systems. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  one  point,  indeed,  it  gives  us  a 
positive  assurance  of  the  lineal  derivation  of  the  Parsees,  firom 
the  old  Mahabadians  with  their  proper  names  and  designations  ; 
for  in  the  Zendavesta  the  enumeration  and  invocation  of  the 
ancestors,  which,  without  the  knowledge  of  this  rite,  would  be  set 
down  to  mere  vague  tradition,  becomes  a  record  of  legal  authority ; 
and  these,  though  with  considerable  lacunes,  they  trac€  back  to 
Jemshid  and  Cayoumers.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  air  of 
fable  connected  with  the  latter  arises  from  the  supposed  etymo- 
logy of  his  name  as  first  man  (Mesha) ;  but  the  first  man  of  the 
Parsees  is  a  wholly  distinct  personage — as  much  so  as  Adam 
and  Abraham 

Beyond  this  we  find  little  in  ceremonial  or  in  monuments  to 
illustrate  the  ceremony,  but  in  the  religion  itself  we  have  valu- 
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able  light  ajs  bearing  on  the  metaphysical  and  dogmatic  part ; 
and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  religions  of  the  East  that  of  the  Parsees  is 
the  most  interesting,  as  being  freest  from  metaphysics  and  my- 
thology ;  as  inculcatyig  the  purest  morals ;  and  as  linking  together, 
in  a  manner  nowhere  else  to  be  fomid,  the  earliest  belief  of 
mankind,  not  with  the  maxims  only,  but  with  many  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  is  reluctantly  that  I 
exclude  what  I  had  prepared  upon  this  subject,  as  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  digression  ;  I  am,  therefore,  reduced  to  a  mere  state- 
ment of  conclusions  ;  and  I  may  once  for  all  remark,  that  I  have 
laboured  under  considerable  embarrassment  from  the  constantly 
recurring  dilemma  of  excursiveness  and  repetition.  The  subject 
treated  of  in  this  volume  is  linked  to  so  many  extraneous  matters, 
whilst  the  proof  has  to  be  reiterated  on  so  many  distinct  fields, 
that  this  dilemma  repeats  itself  at  every  step ;  and  whilst  seeking, 
perhaps  unsuccessftdly,  to  avoid  the  one  or  the  other  fault,  I 
may  have  equally  fallen  into  both. 

The  oblation  to  the  ancestors,  or  their  sustenance,  depends 
upon  their  being  considered  as  ghosts;  for  if  they  passed  into 
another  state,  either  that  of  judgment,  which  would  allot  them 
a  habitation  of  happiness  or  of  misery,  or  if  they  animated  other 
bodies,  such  oblation  would  be  needless  ;  yet  we  have  concurrently 
oblation  and  transmigration.  The  question  then  arises,  whe- 
ther transmigration  was  the  original  creed,  and  the  Sraddha 
the  foreign  graft,  or  the  reverse.*  When,  however,  a  ritual 
observance  is  in  conflict  with  a  metaphysical  conception  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  the  latter  is  the  ingraft  on  the  former. 
But  we  have  here  the  tradition  of  the  introduction  of  the  dogma, 
together  with  the  explanation  of  its  motive — ^that  of  putting  an 
end  to  bloody  sacrifice,  whether  of  man  or  animals;  and  though 
this  is  understood  as  simply  affecting  the  condition  of  the 
victim,  it  was  no  doubt  aimed,  although  it  failed  in  its  effect,  at 
the  object  of  the  sacrifice ;  the  sacrifice  has  been  maintained, 
although  the  nature  of  the  offering  has  been  altered  ;  or,  more 

*  "  Of  the  Hindu  Triad,  or  of  their  progeny  in  any  of  the  numei-ous  rami- 
fications, they  (the  hill  tribes)  have  no  notion  ;  and  independently  of  the 
absence  of  idols,  their  disbelief  in  transmigration  plainly  shows  that,  what- 
ever their  religion  may  be,  it  is  not  a  branch  of  the  Brahminical  fiuth.'* — 
HarhMBiB  NeUgherry  HiUs,  p.  23. 
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accurately,    brought  back   to  its  original    form   of    libation — • 
fruits,  flowers,  and  sweet  odoura 

Arianism,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  reform  of  Brahminism ; 
"  Given  against  the  Divas,"  was  the  title  of  the  sacred  writings. 
They  are  required  to  resist  the  sacrilege  of  burning,  or  burying, 
the  body.  They  devote  Indra  to  execration,  and  in  fact  attack 
the  then  existing  system  as  directly  as  the  United  Colonies 
attacked  the  English  Parliament,  or  as  the  Befoi^mation  attacked 
Catholicism.  But  Zoroaster  lived  in  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  when  the  Parsees  were  an  oppressed  people,  enslaved  to 
the  Assyrians,  and  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  India,  where 
at  that  time  the  Buddhist  reform  had  prevailed  over  Indra; 
besides,  the  Parsees,  when  they  regained  national  independence, 
had  to  struggle  with  the  tribes  and  religion  of  Turan ; 
Zoroaster  himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  political  power  and 
religious  hatred  of  that  race,  who  for  a  time  prevailed  over  his 
country  and  faith.  Thus  entirely  cut  off  from  India,  the  Parsees 
were,  moreover,  engaged  against  two  powerful  enemies,  the 
Assyrians  to  the  west,  the  Turanians,  or  (as  they  are  expressly 
called  by  the  compilers  of  the  Dabistan)  Turks,*  to  the  north. 

These  doctrines  must,  therefore,  have  belonged  to  another 
epoch,  and  in  fact  Zoroaster  professes  only  to  restore  "  the 
religion  of  Jerashid,"  whom  we  may  safely  identify  with  the  first 
Zoroaster,  and  the  connexion  is  rendered  indubitable  by  the 
ancestral  sacrifice  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Arians  were  established  in  India,  and  there  con- 
quered by  the  Hindus;  but  as  the  latter  came  from  Tartary, 
Brahminism  had  been  there  established  at  a  still  earlier  period, 
and  so  was  in  contact  with  the  Arians  on  both  fields,  and  during 
a  long  period  of  time.  Now  the  date  which,  after  all  the  light 
which  has  been  thrown  on  chronology,  is  assigned  by  the  best 
authority  to  the  origin  of  the  Mahabadian  dynasty,  is  not  less 
than  the  23rd  century  before  Christ,  admitting  a  possible  margin 
beyond  that  period  of  several  centuries,  the  Oriental  writers 
carrying  it  up  to  thirty-seven  centuries  B.  C.  We  may,  there- 
fore, take  the  Parsee  doctrines  as  a  record  of  the  ideas  existing 
about  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  it  being  then  a  reform  of  a  still 

*  So  also  by  Ferdousi,  Hamza,  and  all  Oriental  writers. 
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more  ancient  system,  which  system  is  now  admitted  to  date  in 
India  from  3102  years  B.  C* 

But  Arianism  seems  to  have  been  a  reform  of  the  leligiQiL 
of  Hoang  Ti  no  less  than  of  Brahminism,  for  it  denounces  the 
gravest  imaginable  penalties  against  a  practice  which  that  reli- 
gion especially  consecrated — ^that  of  mourning  and  lamentation. 
The  Hindus  had  a  "  river  of  hell"  (Veitarani)  which  flowed  with 
the  tears  of  relatives ;  the  Arians  carried  this  river  round  their 
Paradise,  so  as  to  render  it  imapproachable  by  those  whose  rela- 
tives supplied  the  lugubrious  waves:  thus  was  the  screaming 
ghost  hurried  away  to  that  worst  region,  appropriated,  as  in 
Dante's  Hell,  to  those  who  had  neither  virtues  to  recom- 
pense, nor  crimes  to  punish.  If  this  hypothesis  be  correct, 
the  religion  of  Hoang  Ti  must  have  coexisted  with  Arianism  in 
Tartary  no  less  than  Brahminism,  and  I  have  already  assigned 
the  grounds  on  which  I  have  concluded  Hoang  Ti  to  have  been 
the  title  of  the  Turkish  conqueror  Ogouz  Khan,  the  seat  of 
whose  empire  was  ELashgar. 

Metempsychosis,  though  it  did  not  prevail  against  the  Sraddha, 
may  have  obliterated  other  doctrines;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  a 
Final  Judgment,  the  Resurrection  in  the  body,  and  a  Future  State 
of  Penalties  and  Becompenses,  with  all  which  it  was  incompatible, 
being  itself  a  final  judgment,  the  spirits  passing  according  to 
their  acts  into  other  human  bodies,  or  into  those  of  beasts,  or  into 
divine  natures ;  and  each  of  these  bodies  would  have  an  equal 
claim  to  the  spirit  which  had  inhabited  them.  Now  the  Parsees 
have  a  Paradise,  a  Resurrection  in  the  Body,  and  a  Final  Judg- 
ment; we  may  therefore  infer  that  such  was  the  genei'al  belief 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  metempsychosia  The  ideas  of  the 
Hill  tribes  in  many  points  support  the  conclusion,  and  traces 
of  the  Resurrection  are  to  be  found  in  the  notion  of  the  Hindus, 
of  the  restoration  to  the  spirit,  of  the  organs  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  funeral  pyre. 

It  would  be  sufl&ciently  striking  to  find  the  doctrines  enunciated 
in  Judea  by  Christ  and  his  disciples,  in  an  Oriental  creed.  How 
much  more  so  to  discover  that  they  belonged  at  one  time  to  the 
whole  ancient  world.     This  issue  depends  on  the  superior  anti- 

*  See  Leipeiua's  Chronology,  p.  2. 
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quity  of  the  Sraddha  to  the  Metempsychosis ;  so  that,  however 
objectionable  the  form  it  may  have  assumed,  the  Sraddha 
is  the  evidence  of  the  primitive  and  universal  simplicity  of 
faith. 

I  cannot  here  omit  mentioning  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
allegories  which  have  descended  to  us  from  these  times.  The 
soul  could  reach  the  Paradise  of  the  Arians  only  by  a  long  narrow 
bridge.  The  ghost  as  he  approached  it  was  met  by  a  spectre, 
which  proved  either  a  hideous  monster,  or  a  guardian  angel.  It 
is  to  lead  him  across,  or  to  scare  him  into  the  gulf  He  asks  his 
name,  and  is  answered,  "  I  am  the  spirit  of  thy  life ! " 

To  us  nothing  can  appear  more  repugnant  in  itself,  or  more  re- 
volting to  every  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  than  the  expo- 
sure of  the  dead  body ;  and  our  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
ancestral  worship  could  not  possibly  have  arisen  amongst  a  people 
addicted  to  so  horrid  a  practice.  But  the  fact  is,  that  their  rever- 
ence followed  the  soul  and  not  the  flesh,  and  the  corpse  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  survivors,  having  been  abandoned  by  its  own  lifa 
Porphyry  has  preserved  to  us  a  corresponding  idea  He  says, 
dead  flesh  is  in  itself  not  impure  ;  but  that  of  man  is  so,  because 
having  been  imited  with  a  portion  of  the  Divine  spirit,  when  that 
departs  it  is  rejected.  Thus  they  fell  upon  the  process  which 
nature  herself  employs  for  preventing  putrefaction.  A  Tartar 
brought  to  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  made  to  comprehend 
the  process  of  burial  and  its  consequences,  might,  religious  ideas 
apart,  be  as  much  filled  with  disgust  and  indignation  as  any  tra- 
veller from  Europe  in  witnessing  the  method  practised  in  his 
country. 

The  Parsees  have  also,  in  this  respect,  alone,  of  the  great 
systems,  retained  the  original  practice ;  and  this  is  again  im- 
portant, as  showing  that  the  worship  of  the  elements  was,  like 
Metempsychosis,  a  more  recent  invention.  It  is  true,  that  they 
held  burial,  cremation,  or  the  confiding  of  the  ashes,  or  the  body, 
to  the  waters,  to  be  a  sacrilege  against  the  elements ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  was  the  motive  which  introduced,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  birds  and  beasts.  The 
Chinese,  as  stated  by  Meng  Tseou  in  the  "  earliest  antiquity," 
threw  out  their  parents  into  the  ditches  by  the  wayside  ;  after- 
wards they  hermetically  closed  them  up  in  coffins,  with  the  view  of 
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preventing  the  desecration  of  any  of  the  elements  :♦  the  Hindus 
stiQ  specially  set  aside,  at  the  funeral  obsequies,  a  portion  for 
dogs  and  ravens,  as  if  in  compensation  for  their  vested  right  in 
the  corpse.t 

Turning  to  Tartary,  we  find  conjointly  practised  all  the  methods 
of  the  Chinese,  the  Arians,  the  Buddhists,  and  the  Hindua  They 
bum  J  the  body,  bury  it,  expose  it  to  the  air,  immerse  it  in  water, 
or  abandon  it  to  animals  and  birda§  The  last  prevails  amongst 
the  tribes  of  the  Desert 

"  The  true  nomadic  tribes,''  says  Hue,  "  convey  the  dead  to  the 
tops  of  hills,  or  the  bottoms  of  ravines,  there  to  be  devoured  by 
the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  It  is  really  horrible  to  travellers 
through  the  deserts  of  Tartary  to  see,  as  they  constantly  do, 
human  remains,  for  which  the  eagles  and  wolves  are  contend- 
mg. 

In  Thibet  dogs  are  employed  ajs  sepulchres.  The  practice  is  so 
extraordinary  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valuable  as  a 
means  of  identifying  races,  in  consequence  of  it  having  been 

*  "  If  the  children  aUow  no  particle  of  earth  to  adhere  to  their  bodies, 
what  more  can  they  desire  ?  " — 2ieng  Tseo^L 

t  ^^  The  residue  of  the  oblation  to  the  gods  must  be  left  on  a  clean  spot 
of  ground  as  an  oblation  to  all  beings ;  intended,  however,  for  dogs  and 
crows  in  particular." — As.  Res,,  v.  vii.,  p.  276. 

I  *^  The  richer  Tartars  sometimes  bum  their  dead  with  great  solemnity. 
A  large  furnace  of  earth  is  constructed  in  a  pyramidal  form.  Just  before 
it  is  completed,  the  body  is  placed  inside,  standing,  surrounded  with  com- 
bustibles. The  edifice  is  then  completely  covered  in,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  to  admit  fire,  and  another  at  the  top,  to  give 
egress  to  the  smoke,  and  keep  up  a  current  of  air.  During  the  combustion, 
the  Lamas  surround  the  tomb  and  recite  prayers.  The  corpse  being  burnt 
they  demolish  the  fiimace,  and  remove  the  bones,  which  they  carry  to  the 
grand  Lama ;  he  reduces  them  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  having  added  to 
them  an  equal  quantity  of  meal,  he  kneads  the  whole  with  care,  and  con- 
structs with  his  own  hands  cakes  of  different  sizes,  which  he  places  one 
upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid." — Htcc, 

§  "  At  Chaprung,  when  any  man  of  property  dies,  they  take  the  body 
and  bruise  it  to  pieces,  bones  and  all,  and  form  it  into  balls,  which  they 
give  to  a  very  large  sort  of  kites,  who  devour  them.  These  birds  are 
sacred,  kept  by  the  Lamas  and  fed  by  them,  or  by  people  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  who  alone  approach  them ;  others  dare  not  go  near  them, 
perhaps  from  superstitious  motives,  for  they  are  held  in  great  fear." — J,  B, 
Fraser^s  Himalaya  Mountains^  p.  338. 
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remarked  by  the  ancients,  that  I  collate  a  recent  description  of  it 
in  Thibet,  with  what  has  been  reported  of  the  ancient  Parthians, 
Caspians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Bactrians. 

"  This  marvellous  infinitude  of  dogs  arises  firom  the  extreme 
respect  which  the  Thibetians  have  for  these  animals,  and  the  use 
to  which  they  apply  them  in  burying  the  dead.  There  are  four 
different  species  of  sepultiure  practised  in  Thibet ;  the  first,  com- 
bustion ;  the  second,  immersion  in  the  rivers  and  lakes ;  the 
third,  exposure  on  the  summit  of  mountains;  and  the  fourth, 
which  is  considered  the  most  complimentary  of  all,  consists  in  cut- 
ting the  dead  body  in  pieces,  and  giving  these  to  be  eaten  by  the 
dogs.  The  last  method  is  by  far  the  most  popular.  The  poor 
have  only  as  their  mausoleum  the  common  vagabond  dogs  of 
the  locality;  but  the  more  distinguished  defunct  are  treated 
with  greater  ceremony.  In  all  the  Lamaseries,  a  number  of 
dogs  are  kept  ad  hoc,  and  within  them  the  rich  Thibetians  are 
buried.'' 

Justin  says  of  the  Parthians,  that  "  their  burial  was  effected 
by  means  of  dogs  and  birds,  and  that  the  naked  bones  strewed 
the  earth.'' 

Porphyry  relates  the  same  of  the  Caspians.*  Cicero  says  of 
the  Hyrcanians,  that  the  people  sup^poTted  public  dogs — the  chief 
men,  private  ones — each  according  to  his  faculty,  to  be  torn  by 
them ;  and  that  they  deem  this  to  be  the  best  kind  of  sepulture,  t 
Of  the  Bactrians,  Strabo  says — **  In  the  capital  of  Bactria  they 
breed  dogs,  to  which  they  give  a  special  name,  which  name, 
rendered  into  ov/r  langvxige,  means  buriers.  The  business  of 
these  dogs  is  to  eat  up  all  persons  who  are  beginning  to  fall  into 
decay,  from  old  age  or  sickness.  Hence  it  is  that  no  tomb  is 
visible  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  while  the  town  itself  is  all 
filled  with  hiunan  bones.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  abolished 
this  custom." 

The  Turks  have  two  names  for  dogs,  independently  of  those  of 
different  breeds.  The  proper  one  is  M  or  It;  but  that  in  conmion 
use  for  those  scavengers  of  the  street  is  Kopek;  kapak  is  to 
"  cover."     Though  no* longer  used  for  the  original  purpose,  they 


♦  On  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food,  b.  iv.,  c.  21. 
t  Tusc.  Questions,  b.  i.,  c.  45. 
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fully  enclosed  ;  neither  gods  nor  progenitors  will  partake  of  the 
food  if  the  obsequial  rite  be  looked  at  by  a  eunuch,  an  outcast, 
heretic,  drunkard,  sick  or  unclean  person,  mendicant,  cock,  or 
monkey."* 

I  cannot  omit  an  identity  in  the  form  of  adoration  in  the  two 
ceremonies,  and  the  form  of  expression  in  the  two  languagea  "  I 
adore  with  my  arms"  is  the  expression  of  the  hieroglyphics.  In 
the  Puranas  it  is  said,  that  a  man  having  no  means  to  perform  the 
oblation  shall  repair  to  a  forest  and  lift  up  his  arms  to  the  sun  and 
other  regions  of  the  spheres,  and  say  aloud,  "  I  hope  the  progeni- 
tors will  be  satisfied  with  these  arms  tossed  up  in  the  air  in  devo- 
tion." When,  then,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  treats  the  fact  of  the 
Indian  sepoys,  during  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  prostrating  them- 
selves in  the  Egyptian  temples  as  a  mere  result  of  their  ignorance, 
and  as  an  incident  which  might  equally  have  happened  in  any 
Gothic  cathedral  which  contained  the  sculpture  of  a  cow,  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  made  himself  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  religion  of  Brahma,  and  the  customs  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

The  connexion  between  the  present  and  the  future  state  was 
thereby  established  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interweave  future 
punishments  with  present  existence ;  assigning  the  terror 
of  punishment  inflicted  in  this  world  on  those  who  had  taken 
their  departure  for  the  next  This  was  the  check  imposed  upon 
absolute  power;  this  it  was  which  secured  the  balance  of  the 
constitution  without  parliaments  or  press,  and  which  gave  a 
sanction  to  law  beyond  that  of  penal  enactments ;  hence  that 
maxim  of  Civism  which  Cicero  lays  down  as  constituting  the 
highest  excellence  of  a  free  state,  according  to  which  each  man 
should  consider  his  remotest  ancestor,  and  his  furthest  posterity 
in  the  same  light  as  his  nearest  living  relative.  This  end  was 
attained  imder  those  despotisms,  from  which  the  idea  was  trans- 
mitted, not  by  schools  and  philanthropy,  but  by  superstition. 

Amongst  the  Jews,  of  course,  there  was  no  ancestral  sacrifice, 
but  the  traces  of  it  as  belonging  to  their  old  faith  (that  is  to  say, 
of  the  system  to  which  Abraham  had  originally  belonged)  are 
impressed  in  indelible  characters  upon  their  ideas,  laws,  and  in- 

*  Vishnu  Parana,  page  333.  Consult  also  Colebrooke's  Memoir  on  the 
«  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,"  "The  Matsya  Purana,"  "The  Vayu." 
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stitutions.*  To  it  we  must  refer  the  desire  of  children,  the  dis- 
grace of  a  childless  condition  ;  and  if  it  were  sought  to  interpret 
these  feelings  by  general  instincts,  or  considerations,  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  law  by  which  the  wife  of  the  deceased 
brother,  if  he  died  childless,  was  taken  by  the  next  brother  in 
order  to  raise  up  to  him  seed.  The  first  child  of  such  a  marriage 
did  not  belong  to  the  father  but  to  the  uncle,  and  inherited  his 
property.  This  was  the  right  of  Levirate,  which  constitutes  so 
important  a  chapter  in  their  civil  law.  The  case  was  one  in 
which  the  property  would  not  have  gone  out  of  the  line,  for  there 
was  the  collateral  male  branch  ;  and  the  institutions  of  Moses,  so 
particular  in  respect  to  the  descent  of  property,  did  not  regard 
the  descent  by  the  family,  but  by  the  tribe.  The  object  was  not 
to  establish  primogeniture.  The  institution  was  not  based  upon 
aristocratic  power.  Its  purview  was  not  class  rights,  but  federal 
balance  ;  so  that  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Judea  should  pre- 
serve its  relative  station  in  regard  to  the  others,  a  provision  jus- 
tified by  the  event  The  Levirate  was  therefore  no  portion  of 
the  system ;  it  was  wholly  extraneous,  and  is  explicable  only  by 
the  worship  of  the  ancestors. 

The  lamentations  of  the  Virgins  of  Israel  over  a  premature 
death,  is  explained  by  us  as  losing  the  chance  of  giving  birth  to 
the  Messiah ;  but  who  explains  in  this  fashion  the  parallel  lament 
of  the  Grecian  ? 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  introduction  of  the  injunction  to 
honour  father  and  mother  into  the  Decalogue,  and  the  placing  of 
its  neglect  upon  the  same  line  as  idolatry  and  murder,  is  fairly 
incomprehensible  according  to  our  notions  either  of  faith  or  law  ; 
but  what  are  we  to  infer  from  the  promise  appended  singly  to 
that  commandment,  or,  rather,  the  consequence  which  is  to  flow 
from  its  observance  ?  "  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord,  thy  God,  giveth  thee."  In  what  sense  is  this 
explained  ?  If  not  explained,  how  is  it  accepted  ?  Is  it  true  that 
those  who  honour  their  parents  are  longlived,  and  those  who  do 
not  honour  them  are  shortlived  ;  and  is  it  not  in  this  sense  that 
we  repeat  the  words  ?     The  promise  is  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the 

*  "  If  thy  father  at  all  miss  me  then  say,  David  earnestly  asked  leave  of 
me  that  he  might  run  to  Bethlehem  his  city :  for  there  is  a  yearly  sacrifice 
(feast)  there  for  all  the  family." — 1  Sam,  xx.  6, 
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people.  The  land  which  is  given  is  the  land  of  Judea,  and  the 
prolonged  possession  of  it  depended  upon  the  observance  of  duty, 
and  the  possession  of  wisdom,  which  the  ceremony  of  the  Sraddha 
inculcated  on  its  professsors,  as  the  means  by  which  the  state 
itself  was  to  be  preserved ;  and  this,  in  all  times,  was  a  truth 
neither  strange  nor  unknown  to  a  people  who,  though  they  had 
discarded  the  idolatry  which  had  grown  out  of  that  antique  and 
touching  ceremony,  had  not  forgotten  the  promptings  of  nature 
out  of  which  it  had  arisen,  nor  dissevered  political  consequences 
from  moral  causes,  the  connexion  of  which  it  was  calculated  to 
enforca 

When  first  examining  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  with  a  view 
of  discovering  any  connexion  with  the  East,  and  having  fellen 
upon  many  points  of  minute  and  social  resemblances,  I  was  in- 
clined to  accept  them  as  evidences  of  the  derivation  of  the 
Hyksos  from  Tartary,  attributing  their  introduction  to  the  latter 
people  ;  but  after  the  ancestral  faith  broke  upon  me,  it  was  with 
extreme  surprise  that  I  observed  that,  in  the  monuments  of  the 
old  empire,  prior  to  the  Hyksos  invasion,  no  gods  whatever 
appear.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  representations  consist  of 
Sraddhas,  and  the  votive  offerings  are  precisely  those  of  the 
Institutes  of  Menu  and  of  the  early  Hindoos,  which  afford  the 
explanation  wanting  in  Egypt  Sir  Grardiner  Wilkinson  bears 
upon  this  point  the  following  conclusive  testimony  : — 

"  The  only  appearance  of  a  man  having  the  character  of  a 
deity,  occurs  in  the  temple  built  by  Thothmes  III.  at  Samneh, 
where  Osirtasen  III.  is  represented  performing  the  same  offices 
as  a  god  ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  far  he  was  assimilated  to  a 
deity,  and  he  merely  wears  a  royal  cap.  There  are  also  offerings 
of  kings,  as  of  other  persons,  to  their  deceased  parents  ;  but  these 
are  only  made  to  them  in  the  character  they  assumed  after  death, 
when  they  received  the  name  of  Osiris,  from  being  supposed  to 
return,  after  a  virtuous  life,  to  the  great  origin  from  which  they 
were  emanationa  Sometimes  the  king  even  offers  to  a  figure  of 
himself  and  his  queen,  seated  on  thrones,  before  whom  he  stands 
as  an  officiating  priest" 

In  the  return  of  the  soul  to  its  source,  we  have  the  fewer  of 
the  Arians,  and  indeed  the  name  of  Osiris  occurs  in  the  Vendidat 
as  gah,  or  regent  of  the  declining  sun.     The  oblation  of  the 
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Sraddha  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Hindus.     In  their  ritual  this  passage  occurs : — 

"  May  those  in  my  family,  who  have  been  burnt  by  fire,  or 
who  are  alive  and  yet  unbumt,  be  satisfied  with  this  food  pre- 
sented on  the  ground,  and  proceed  contented  towards  the  supreme 
path  (of  eternal  bliss)." — As,  Res.,  v.  vii.,  p.  252. 

We  thus  see  the  progress  of  faith  running  parallel  in  Hin- 
dustan and  in  Egypt ;  the  ancestors  worshipped  as  gods,  and  the 
gods  reigning  as  kings,  for  the  gods  of  the  old  world,  that  is, 
of  the  idolatrous  one,  were  the  lares  of  sovereigns.  These 
Pantheistic  associations  point  not  only  to  a  common  faith,  but  to 
an  original  race.  After  those  personages,  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  or  at  least  with  whose  names  we  are  familiar,  had 
passed  to  the  rank  of  Divinities,  belief  might  be  propagated  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  conversion ;  but  in  the  original  form  that 
was  impracticable ;.  not  only  initiation  but  affiliation  was  required. 
The  religion  of  the  forefathers  so  reached  in  the  first  instance 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  as  seen  in  Ihe  Heroes, 
Manes,  Lares,  Patres,  and  Penates,  constituting  at  once  a 
general  faith  and  genealogical  bond  in  particular  families. 
So  the  distinction  of  the  deities  of  the  "  Majorum  et  Minorum 
Gentium,''  reproduces  the  greater  and  lesser  Ancestors  of  the 
Sraddha.  This  supposes  not  merely  instructors  in  the  primitive 
faith,  but  rulers  of  the  original  race  ;  nor  was  it  that  race  which 
disseminated  and  multiplied  itself,  for  then  the  varieties  of  speech 
would  be  inexplicable.  As  Cecrops  and  Cadmus,  as  Pelasgus 
and  Inachus,  were  strangers,  who  came  to  the  West  bringing 
with  them  rites  and  letters ;  so,  although  removed  in  date,  must 
Menes  be  held  a  "  Manu  "  from  the  Himalaya. 

Whatever  theoretical  or  social  distinctions  may  have  arisen  in 
the  religion  of  Asia,  they  noways  interfered  with  the  uniformity 
of  this  ceremonial,  which  was  in  rites  identical  from  the  Yellow 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Abyssinia.  The  objects 
figured  on  the  monuments  of  that  E^ypt,  which  2000  years  ago 
descended  to  the  tomb,  correspond  with  the  Chinese  oblations 
2500  years  before  that  period,  and  with  those  offered  to  this  hour 
in  Hindustan.  The  eldest  of  religions  practices  remains  as  firmly 
seated  to-day  as  the  oldest  of  human  moniunents ;  and  as  the 
pyramids  stand  amongst  structures,  so  amongst  ceremonies  does 
the  Sraddha. 
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We  arrive  at  a  most  startling  conclusion :  that  from  a  tribe 
whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider,  if  warlike,  savage — 
and  if  conquering,  stupid — ^has  proceeded  the  whole  mass  of  the 
metaphysical  ideas  and  religious  sentiment^  no  less  than  the  arts 
of  the  ancient  world.* 

*  The  Tablets  representing  the  ancestors,  or  the  carving  into  their 
likeness  of  the  case  which  contained  the  body,  must  have  been  the  first 
employment  for  the  sculptoi-'s  chisel  and  the  painter's  brush. 
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Menu'^nstitutb. 

£t  the  eldest,  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  the  father,  having  begotten 
a  son,  discharges  his  debt  to  his  own  progenitors. 

That  son  alone,  by  whom  he  discharges  his  debt,  and  through  whom  he 
attains  immortality,  was  begotten  firom  a  sense  of  duty ;  all  the  rest  are 
considered  by  the  wise  as  begotten  from  love  of  pleasure. 

By  a  son,  a  man  obtains  victory  over  all  people  ;  by  a  son*s  son,  he  en- 
joys immortality ;  and  afterwards,  by  a  son  of  that  grandson,  he  reaches 
the  solar  abode. 

Since  the  son  (tr&yat6)  delivers  his  father  firom  the  hell  named  ptU,  he 
was  therefore  called  puttra  by  Brahma  himself 

A  son  given  must  never  claim  the  £uuily  and  estate  of  his  natural 
father  ;  the  funeral  cake  follows  the  family  and  estate ;  but  of  him  who 
has  given  away  his  son  the  funeral  oblation  is  extinct. 

A  son  of  any  description  must  be  anxiously  adopted  by  one  who  has 
none  :  for  the  sake  of  the  funeral  cake,  water,  and  solemn  rites ;  and  for 
the  celebrity  of  his  name. 

Data-Crama  Sangraha. 

But  a  grandson  whose  father  is  dead,  and  a  great  grandson,  whose  father 
and  grandfather  are  dead,  participate  equally  in  the  inheritance  with  the 
son,  for  they,  without  distinction,  confer  eqnal  benefits  on  the  deceased 
owner  of  the  property,  by  the  presentation  to  him  of  funeral  offerings  at 
solemn  obsequies. 

Gentoo  Laws. 

If  a  man  has  neither  son,  grandson,  nor  grandson's  son,  all  his  property 
goes  to  his  adopted  son  ;  if  there  be  no  adopted  son,  it  goes  to  the  adopted 
son's  son ;  if  there  be  no  adopted  son's  son,  it  goes  to  the  adopted  son's 
grandson. 

If  there  be  no  adopted  son's  grandson,  then,  if  the  property  has  already 
been  divided  among  the  heirs,  it  goes  to  the  wife ;  if  it  has  not  been 
divided,  it  goes  to  the  brother ;  but  the  wife  shall  receive  food  and  clothes. 

He  who  is  desirous  to  adopt  a  child  must  inform  the  magistrates  thereof, 
and  shall  perform  the  jugg,  and  shall  give  gold  and  rice  to  the  father  of 
the  child  whom  he  would  adopt ;  then,  supposing  the  child  not  to  have 
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had  his  ears  bored,  or  to  have  received  the  Brahminical  thread,  or  to  have 
been  married  in  his  father's  house,  and  not  to  be  five  years  old,  if  the 
father  will  give  up  such  a  child,  or  if  the  mother  gives  him  up  by  order  of 
the  father,  and  there  are  other  brothers  of  that  child,  such  a  child  shall 
be  adopted. 

Macnaghten's  Hindoo  Law. 

I  have  proceeded  fer  enough  to  be  satisfied  of  my  own  incompetency  to 
the  work  which  I  have  undertaken  ;  ^1  from  what  I  have  already  said 
upon  the  subject  of  adoption,  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  rules  concerning 
it  canTiot  but  have  been  sufficiently  apparent. 

In  the  case  of  Veerapermal  Pillay  v,  Narain  Pillay,  tlie  Becorder  of 
Madras  says,  **  The  general  rule  of  the  Hindoo  law  certainly  is,  that  an 
only  or  eldest  son  ought  not  to  be  given  in  adoption  ;  because  he  has  the 
obsequies  of  his  natural  ancestors  to  attend  to ;  and  adoption  as  com- 
pletely transfers  him  from  his  own  family  as  though  he  had  never  belonged 
to  it." 

In  omitting  to  adopt  a  son,  an  offence  even  is  incurred.  On  defect  of 
any  son  in  general,  exclusion  from  heaven  is  declared  in  the  text,  ^^  Heaven 
awaits  not  one  destitute  of  a  son^ 

Nothing  in  the  Hindoo  law  is  more  peremptorily  interdicted  than  the 
gift  of  an  only  son  in  adoption ;  even  the  gift  of  an  eldest  son  is  forbidden 
as  siuful. 

In  the  Brahman,  Khettry,  and  Boice  castes,  a  child  whom  it  would  have 
been  incest  to  beget  cannot  be  adopted.  The  son  of  a  sister  or  of  a  daugh- 
ter, therefore,  cannot  be  adopted  by  a  Brahman,  Khettry,  or  Boice. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  a  translation  from  the  Sanscrit  on  the  subject 
of  adoption.  This  work,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  still  in  manuscript  It  is 
more  concise  and  less  unintelligible  than  any  Hindoo  tract  that  has  fallen 
into  my  hands. 

The  sum  of  all  I  have  been  able  to  collect  out  of  books  or  from  living 
authoiities  is,  that  in  the  three  superior  classes,  if  there  be  brothers  of  the 
whole  blood,  a  son  of  one  of  them  will  for  religious  purposes  be  the  son  of 
all ;  and  that  while  this  son  exists,  the  childless  brothers  by  the  same 
father  and  mother,  need  not  adopt  one  for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites. 
But  that  in  a  secular  point  of  view  a  male  child  is  not  considered  as  the 
son  of  his  father's  brethren,  and  that  to  take  the  heritage  as  a  son  of  his 
uncle  he  must  be  adopted  ;  that,  spiritually  considered,  he  confers  benefits 
as  a  son  upon  his  uncles  ;  that,  temporally  considered,  he  does  not  as  a 
son  derive  any  benefits  from  them — and  that  the  son  of  a  brother  is 
recommended  in  preference  to  all  others  for  adoption. 


LPriuted  by  W.  11  Cox,  5,  Great  Qaeen  Street^  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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Holding  it  to  be  both  unworthy  and  unwise  to  allege  duties 
or  to  appeal  to  laws,  to  those  who  acknowledfye  neither,  yet 
hoping  that  some  may  be  reached  by  what  Demostiienbs  calls 
the  motive  of  the  slave,  I  propose  to  consider  one  of  the  alter- 
natives which  must  follow  on  every  appeal  to  arms ;  one  which, 
though  it  seems  never  to  have  presented  itself  to  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  three  kingdoms,  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
one  of  them  to  be  possible  :  viz.,  failure. 

This  alternative,  at  a  period  little  removed  in  date  from  the 
present,  would  have  borne  on  a  circumscribed  field  only; 
the  number  of  men  and  cattle  stated,  the  materiel  valued, 
and  the  expenditure  summed  up,  the  account  would  have 
been  closed.  A  loss  of  so  much  would  have  been  sustained,  and 
there  the  matter  would  have  ended.  It  is  not  so  at  present. 
Within  the  last  dozen  yeaijrs  we  have  introduced  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Laws  and  in  the  use  of  our  power  in  w\ar.  We 
have  changed  the  tenure  of  our  Indian  Empire.  Our  internal 
condition  has  been  changed  from  security  to  alarm ;  our  great 
rival  on  the  sea,  and  our  neighbour  in  the  Western  hemisphere, 
has  been  prepared  so  as  to  be  watchful  for  any  occasion  that  may 
expose  us  to  her  blows ;  and  a  system  has  been  admitted  by 
which  the  greatest  Empire  may  be  disturbed  or  prostrated  in  her 
universal  trade  througli  the  means  of  the  most  insignificant  foe, 
even  though  destitute  itself  of  a  single  port  or  a  smgle  league 
of  coast.  Every  past  condition  of  human  existence  and  of  the 
conduct  of  warlike  operations  having  been  altered,  no  maxim  or 
rule  of  the  past  can  hold,  no  analogy  be  drawn  from  former 
operations. 

It  is  but  natural  to  expect  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
mind  should  recoil  from  the  examination  of  the  case  that 
failure  in  Abyssinia  presents,  alike  from  the  vastness  of  the  field 
on  w^hich  such  a  contingency  would  operate,  the  darkness  en- 
veloping the  manner  in  which  the  effects  would  be  produced,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  disasters  with  which  they  may  be  attended. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  make  any 
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Englishman  admit  the  possibility  of  failure.  He  would  have 
appealed  to  the  past,  and  remained  satisfied  that  English  enter- 
prise, courage,  and  discipline  would  be  equal  to  any  emergency, 
buch  difficulty  should  not  stand  in  our  way  to-day.  Our  two 
last  expeditions  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  But  one  man,  and 
he  a  civilian,  escaped  from  the  Affghan  Army,  composed  of 
nearly  double  the  Abyssinian  one,  yet  it  entered  the  country 
without  difficulty,  ancl  triumphantly  effected  its  purpose.  So 
the  Crimean  Army  first  sent  utterly  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  those  invalided  home.  In  neither  case  was  there  anything 
to  apprehend  either  from  the  country  or  the  enemy.  Both  dis- 
asters came  from  causes  in  ourselves.  An  episode  in  the  last  of 
these  wars  peculiarly  applies.  A  French  expedition,  almost 
equal  in  fighting-men  to  that  now  sent  to  Abyssinia,  n^ade  an 
excursion  through  a  district  in  Europe  perfectly  well  known  (the 
Dobroja),  daily  traversed  ^by  travellers,  the  field  of  warlike 
operations  from  time  immemorial,  healthy  in  itself,  with  wood, 
water,  and  pasturage  ;  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length  or  forty  miles  in  breadth ;  with  a  navigable 
river  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  It  did  not  see  a 
foe,  and  returned  in  a  fortnight  reduced  to  one-half  its  numbers. 

Nor  can  Mexico  be  neglected.  There  we  may  see  that  European 
Cabinets  at  this  time  do  not  possess  sense  or  foresight,  that 
European  discipline  is  of  small  value  against  the  "  uncivilised." 
That  affair  is  also  a  warning  of  what  tue  United  States  is  con- 
scious of  being  able  to  do,  and  the  humiliation  it  can  infiict  on 
any  Government  that,  like  France,  has  surrendered  its  maritime 
power. 

England  now  finds  herself  for  the  first  time  at  war  since  the 
Declarationof  Paris.  I  do  not  apply  the  word  War  to  our  opera- 
tions against  Abyssinia  ;  I  apply  it  to  her  operations  against  us. 

It  is  true  that  this  war  is  not  on  the  sea  at  present.  Our 
enemy  has  no  seaboard ;  has,  consequently,  no  cities  or  forts  to 
bomba.rd,  no  vessels  to  attack,  and  no  commerce  to  appropriate. 
It  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  whatever  the  effect  in  itself  of 
the  surrender  of  the  right  to  capture  and  confiscate  our  enemies' 
produce  and  property,  that  change  can  in  no  way  affect  the 
present  conflict.  On  the  contingency  of  failure  we  have  to 
expect  that  other  Powers  will  be  involved.  But  before  that  con- 
tingency can  be  said  to  arise,  the  case  may  present  a  maritime 
aspect  by  reason  of  the  precedent  afforded  by  the  cruisers  of  the 
Confederate  States.  To  plunder  and  bum  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  has  pa.ssed  into  practice,  and  has  therefore  become  law,  since 
law  at  present  is  merely  what  we  do.  As  these  acts  have  been 
brought  about  by  England  herself,  she  has  laid  the  ground  for 
the  plundering  and  burning  of  her  own  vessels  by  cruisers  fitted 
out  anywhere  in  the  name  of  an  enemy  destitute  of  seaboard  and 
ports. 


We  have  first  to  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  what  would 
constitute  success.  Here  we  must  be  guided  by  the  indications 
afforded  us  of  the  opinions  of  the  promoters  themselves. 

These  promoters  do  not  seem  to  be  discoverable  in  England. 
After  the  cycle  of  events  had  been  long  completed,  the  Foreign 
Minister  opposed  a  motion  on  the  subject  in  tlie  House,  using  at 
the  time  very  strong  language.  He  said  "  it  would  be  madness 
"  to  throw  a  British  army  into  an  unknown  country,  in  a  tropical 
"  climate,  far  from  the  sea,  very  far  from  its  reserves  and  its 
"  supplies."  It  is  true  that  he  appends  to  these  words  the  fol- 
lowing ones :  "  Without  a  full  previous  investigation  as  to 
"  tlie  means  of  mo\dng,  feeding  them,  and  keeping  them  in 
"  health." 

The  two  portions  of  the  sentence  have  no  connexion  with  one 
another.  This  condition  of  things  was  known,  and  any  further 
amount  of  information  on  the  subject  could  not  alter  it.  At 
a  later  time.  Lord  Stanley  himself  says  that  he  possessed  every 
requisite  information.  A  volume  of  such  information  has  since 
been  published,  and  it  is  all  old,  some  of  it  very  old.  The  parti- 
cular information  must  have  been  obtained  between  the  26th  of 
July  and  the  26th  of  August,  when  the  war  was  formally  an- 
nounced from  the  Thi'one.  Lord  Derby  is  more  precise,^and 
fixes  to  a  day  the  period  at  which,  and  not  before^  the  Government 
had  received  that  information  on  which  it  acted. 

The  information  which  was  required  to  divest  the  expedition 
of  the  character  of  madness,  and  to  invest  it  with  that  of  wisdom, 
must  have  consisted  in  showing  that  a  British  army  would  not 
be  thrown  into  "  an  unknown  country,"  that  the  country  would 
iiave  ceased  to  be  "a  tropical "  one,  that  it  would  be  brought 
near  "  to  the  sea,"  and  that  the  army  thrown  into  it  should  not  be 
"  very  far  from  its  reserves  and  supplies."  We  need  not  look 
for  this  information  either  in  the  revelations  of  ministers  or  in 
the  pages  of  Blue-Books,  because  it  could  not  be  obtained  j  and 
nothing  could  be  learned  capable  of  falsifying  Lord  Stanley's 
description,  or  of  changing  his  conclusion  that  the  undertaking 
would  be  one  of  madness. 

The  Government  received  no  infoinnation.  What  does  the 
information  amount  to  according  to  their  own  showing  ?  It  was 
that  India  could  furnish  troops  and  Bombay  transports !  Mr. 
D'IsRAELi  continues,  after  quoting  this  statement,  "  thei'efore 
"  the  position  of  the  Government  was  materially  changed  in 
"  three  days."  Lord  Stanley  says  that  "  no  person  speaking 
"  with  authority  has  expressed  any  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success 
"  of  the  expedition,"  words  which  must,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Government  had  taken  its  new  view  of  the 
case. 

It  was  then  upon  communicatiansy  not  information,  from  India 
that  the  war  was  determined  upon.     Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
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Quotes  his  two  telegrams  about  collecting  cattle  to  show  how  "  the 
"  mind  of  the  Government  was  forming  itself  as  to  the  necessity 
"  of  these  measures  '* — forming  itself  on  the  food  received  from 
India,  and  therefore  in  reference  to  an  Indian  "  necessity."  If 
the  motives  were  Indian,  so  must  the  success  be  Indian.  These 
motives  are  entirely  excluded  from  view  in  tlie  Blue  Books ; 
they  come  out  in  Parliament. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  the  ostensible  object  to  have  been  to 
strengthen  our  hold  over  India. 

In  this  view  the  expedition  must  return  after  liberating  the 
the  prisoners.  It  would  not  be  success  either  if  the  prisoners 
were  put  to  death,  or  if  the  expedition  were  itself  either  destroyed 
or  its  remnants  retained  in  captivity.  In  either  case  a  new  and 
a  larger  expedition  would  bo  required. 

But  success  has  also  to  be  considered  in  point  of  time.  Sir 
S.  NoRTHCOTE  says : — 

'^  Sir  J.  Lawrence  represented  to  me  that  it  was  imdesirable 
"  that  such  a  force  should  be  out  of  India  for  any  long  period ; 
^'  and  that  he  was  anxious  on  all  accounts  to  have  the  matter 
"  settled  this  season^ 

To  supply  the  context  is  easy. 

"  A  rapid  and  brilliant  affair  somewhere  is  required  for  our 
"  secure  tenure  of  India.  Let  advantage  be  taken  of  the  oc- 
^'  casion  of  the  prisoners  in  Abyssinia.  But  with  our  reduced 
^^  military  establishment,  and  in  the  agitated  state  of  the  public 
"  mind,  this  large  drain  on  our  resources  cannot  be  long  main- 
"  tained,  and  the  troops  must  be  back  again  within  the  year." 

But  we  are  not  loft  to  conjecture.  The  Secretaiy  for  India 
does  not,  indeed,  read  words  like  the  above  from  a  Despatch  of 
the  Governor-General's,  but  he  does  say,  "  It  is  of  the  utmost 
"  importance  that  Sir  J.  Lawrence's  hands  should  be 
"  strengthened  by  luimistakable  evidence  that  India  has  strength, 
"  and  that  the  Government  of  England  has  force  and  detcr- 
^^  mination  to  avenge  insult  and  secure  the  liberties  of  her 
"  subjects." 

It  is  then  a  rising  in  India  that  has  to  be  looked  to.  An 
Indian  Correspondent  puts  it  thus :  "  We  must  go  to  kill  Abys- 
"  sinians  in  Africa  to  show  that  we  are  able  to  kill  Bussiiins 
"  in  Asia."* 

Putting  the  logic  aside,  the  connexion  holds.     Unless  on  the 

*  Tbo  Aden  corres]H>iideiit  of  the  Timta  says : — **  At  present  Ute  native  notion  is  that 
the  Emperors  of  Abyssmia  and  Russia  have  conspired  together  to  attack  the  British 
Empire  in  India  simultaneously  from  opposite  sides — a  notion,  perhaps,  partly  traceable 
to  I  he  theorj'  held  by  certain  Russophobists  that  Theodore  would  not  have  dared  to 
treat  England  as  he  had  treated  her  if  he  had  not  secretly  received  encouragement  f^om 
the  Czar,  who  hopes,  by  providing  England  with  troubles  of  her  own  in  Abyssinia  and 
India,  to  leave  her  little  leisure  or  inclination  for  interfering  with  his  future  policy  on 
the  Eastern  (question." 
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supposition  of  actual  danger,  so  desperate  a  course  could  not 
have  been  dreamt  of,  as  tnat  of  sending  an  expedition  against  a 
country  which  never  has  been  subdued,  which  never  has  been 
so  much  as  invaded,  and  which  only  one  man  (Cambyses)  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  world  had  dreamt  of  invacling,  and  has  in 
consequence  passed  down  to  posterity  under  the  designation  of 
"  Madman."  But  what  is  to  become  of  prestige^  if  the  expe- 
dition fails?  Your  expected  insurrection  will  then  not  only 
take  place  in  the  midst  of  the  ferment]  evoked  by  yoiu*  disasters, 
but  also  in  the  absence  of  the  troops  requisite  to  compress  it. 

But  these  ai^e  not  the  only  considerations.  IlacI  the  expe- 
dition originated  in  England — that  is,  had  it  been  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  liberating  the  prisoners — it  was  impossible  that 
the  charges  in  any  part,  should  have  been  thrown  on  India. 
At  least,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Indian  authorities  should  have 
accepted  the  charge,  without  resistance,  remonstrance,  or  even 
comment :  the  more  so  as  there  was  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
take  their  stand  upon. 

The  case  must  be  judged  as  at  the  time  understood,  not  as  it 
is  accepted  at  present.  During  the  four  years  of  the  pending 
affair,  tlie  idea  of  rescuing  tlie  prisoners  by  force  had  entered 
into  no  man's  mind.  All  the  communications  of  travellers  pub- 
lished in  the  Blue-Books  exclude  the  idea,  either  by  not  noticing 
it  in  their  various  schemes  of  liberation,  or  as  expressly  stating 
that  it  was  not  to  be  dreamt  of.  So  also  the  Indian  authorities. 
In  the  first  Blue-Book  of  1855  some  scanty  selections  were  given 
to  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  case.  One  of  these  is  a  me- 
morandum from  Brigadier-General  Coolan.  After  reviewing 
the  different  plans  proposed,  all  of  a  peaceable  nature,  he  goes 
on,  in  paragraph  27,  to  say : — 

"  Lastly^  it  remains  to  consider  if  any  alternative  process  is 
"  open.     It  is  believed  there  is  noner 

And  at  paragraph  30  and  last  :— 

"  Tlie  existing  difficulty  is  one  that  cannot  be  surmounted 

"  BY  FORCE." 

These  conclusions  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  Governor-General. 
No  contradiction  is  given ;  no  minute  is  called  for ;  no  inquiry 
takes  place.  They  were  therefore  admitted.  If,  then,  the  case 
had  been  one  of  open  dealing,  the  proposal  to  throw  on  India 
any  pecuniaiy  charge  in  reference  to  an  undertaking  so  despe- 
rate and  hopeless  (as  then  behoved)  must  have  produced  remon- 
strance from  the  Indian  authorities. 

We  have  another  indication.  Cameron  had  been  in  captivity 
for  more  than  tlu'ee  years,  Eassam  for  eighteen  months,  without 
any  step  having  been  taken  towards  an  exjiedition.  It  was  only 
on  the  10th  of  July  last  that  the  Government  began  to  send  in- 
quiring telegrams  all  about  India.    It  is  then  dear  that  they 
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were  acting  on  some  new  ground  not  connected  with  Abyssinia 
or  the  prisoners. 

The  very  first  condition  that  we  find  laid  down  by  the  Go- 
vernor-General is  that  of  time:  "The  war  must  be  finished 
"  within  the  season." 

The  season  we  must  apply  to  Abyssinia,  not  India ;  and  it  is 
elsewhere  so  explained.  "  Season  "  is  stated  to  mean  the  period 
elapsing  before  the  rains^ — ^that  is,  the  month  of  April.  Your 
troops  must  go  and  return  fto  the  coast,  at  least)  oefore  that 
month.  This  is  explained  oy  the  country  being  untenable 
during  the  mns,  and  the  more  so  as  the  roads  have  to  be  made, 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  beds  of  streams  through 
which  vast  masses  of  water,  suddenly  rising,  rush  with  over- 
whelming force.  These  incidents  are  not  absolutely  confined  to 
the  rainy  season,  and  may  at  any  hour  overwhelm  our  Expe- 
dition.*    Let  us  look  at  the  practicability  of  this  limit. 

The  Indian  Blue-Book  commences  on  the  10th  of  July,  and 
concludes  31st  October.     It  opens  i^dtli  this  telegram  : — 

"  How  soon,  if  an  Expedition  to  Abyssinia  were  determined 
"  on,  could  the  force  be  ready  to  start  ? 
The  answer  is  : — 

^^  Four  months  may  be  assumed  as  the  probable  time." 
On  the   25th  July,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  tele- 
graphs the  following  insane  words : — 

"  Take  the  necessary  steps  at  once  to  obtain  information  re- 
"  specting  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  in  case  we  decide  on  one." 
On  the  27th:  — 

"  What  is  the  latest  date  at  which  operations  in  Abyssinia  can 
"  be  commenced,  with  the  prospect  of  finishing  theni  this 
"  season  ?  " 

The  answer  from  the  Governor  of  Bombay  is : — 
"  The  operations  ought  to  commence  by  January,  in  order 
"  to  be  finished  in  one  season^ 

Four  days  later  the  war  is  announced.  On  the  31st  the 
tele^am  is : — 

"  rrepare  at  once  to  collect  transport  animals." 
Let  us  assume  that  the  promise  is  kept,  and  that  our  forces  are 
ready  to  commence  operations  in  January.  We  have  thus  three 
months  in  which  to  achieve  "  success  " — that  is,  to  march  to  the 
point  where  the  prisoners  are,  to  liberate  them,  and  to  get  back 
with  them  to  the  coast. 

*  Here  la  an  incident  that  occurred  to  Bruce  in  the  passage  which  has  been 
selected  as  preferable  to  all  others  for  the  march  of  our  troops— f.c.,  the  Iladas :  "  The 
river  scarcely  ran  at  our  passing  it,  when  all  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a  noise  on  the 
mountains  above,  louder  than  the  loudest  thunder.  Our  guides,  upon  this,  flew  to 
the  baggage,  and  removed  it  to  the  top  of  the  green  hill,  which  was  no  sooner  done 
than  we  saw  the  river  coming  down  the  stream  about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  breadth 
tf  the  whole  bed  it  used  to  occupy."    This  w^  in  Nwember. 


The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Expedition  has  laid  down 
two  and  a  half  months  for  the  time  requisite  "  to  reach  Magdala, 
or  wherever  the  Enweror  Theodorus  may  J^." 

Two  months  and  a  half  to  go,  and  as  much  to  return.  But  this 
brings  us  into  the  rains,  ana  leaves  us  two  months  in  them. 
Either,  then.  Sir  R.  Napier  is  entirely  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of 
time,  or  Sir  J.  Lawrence  in  his  expectation  of  success.  The 
wording  of  the  passage  is  not  consoling.  Marching  to  a  given 
spot  is  an  operation  that  the  human  mind  can  take  in — not  so 
marching  to  a  spot  not  given.  The  mind  recoils  from  taking  in  a 
"  wherever "  as  the  enaof  a  journey,  especially  when  it  is  not  of 
our  own  choosing.  This  march  is  to  be  "  wherever  "  the  King  of 
Abyssinia  chooses.  The  only  historical  precedent  which  we 
have  to  guide  us,  shows  us  an  Abyssinian  King  axniinst  whom  an 
expedition  was  made,  walking  away  900  miles.  He,  like  our  first 
parents,  has  the  world  before  him.  We  have  here  some  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  We  learn  that 
he  is  daring,  and  make  the  discovery  to  tremble.  A  man  that 
can,  in  a  formal  minute,  say,  as  in  this  passage  he  virtuallv  says, 
"I  undertake  to  march  to  any  given  point  in  Central  Arrica — 
"  Timbuctoo  not  excluded — in  two  and  a  half  months,"  is  not  a 
man  to  put  in  charge  of  an  expedition,  or  rather  he  is  just  the 
man  to  put  in  charge  of  such  an  expedition  as  this. 

When  the  proposition  of  an  expedition  comes  ostensibly 
before  the  Governor-General  in  Council  on  the  17th  of  August, 
in  consequence  of  the  questions  put  by  the  telegram  of  July  17, 
no  remonstrance  is  made  in  reference  to  the  effects  in  India,  such 
as  spreading  to  every  hamlet  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been 
insulted  and  our  power  braved  by  an  insignificant  African 
Prince,  and  that  the  whole  of  India  is  to  be  drained  of  troops  in 
an  endeavour  to  punish  him  after  four  years  of  impunity. 
No  difficulty  is  raised  as  to  sparing  troops  from  India.  No 
doubts  are  even  suggested  as  to  the  difficulties  or  dangers 
of  the  operations :  all  that  is  said  is  in  the  way  of  encourage- 
ment. "  We  consider  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  success,  if 
*'  the  expedition  be  properly  commanded."  This  is  at  once  too 
much  and  too  little,  and  falls  in  perfectly  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  expedition  had  been  privately  suggested  from  India. 
A  further  confirmation  is  afforded  in  paragraph  6,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

"  6 .  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  distance  does  not  appa- 
"  rently  exceed  300  miles,  and  that  we  invade  the  comitry  not  to 
"  occupy  ity  but  for  a  special  purpose ;  which,  being  accomplished^ 
"  we  mail  leave  the  country T 

The  expression,  "  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,"  does  not  belong 
to  a  servant  executhig  orders  he  has  received.  It  belongs  to  a 
man  suggesting  a  course,  and  meeting  objections  to  it.    What  is 
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to  be  thus  borne  in  mind  is  the  small  distance  (understated)  to  be 
traversed,  the  absence  of  all  ulterior  designs,  the  rapidity  of 
execution — all  which  are  to  go  to  creating  the  "  every  prospect 
"  of  success"  on  which  the  Government  at  home  is  expected  to 
act.  It  is  on  this  sentence  that  the  war  is  made :  it  is  this  sen- 
tence which  constitutes  "the  information"  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment act. 

There  is  another  despatch  in  a  wholly  different  tone,  dated  Sep 
tember  3rd ;  but  this  ciespatch  is  "  in  continuation  of  our  despatch 
"  of  17th  of  August,"  and  is  therefore  in  continuation  of  the  rej)ly 
to  telegram  of  17tli  of  July.  It  now  speaks  of  ^*  the  difficulties 
'^  inseparahh  from  an  expedition  of  such  magnitude^  and  intended 
"  to  operate  in  a  distant^  difficulty  and  comparatively  unknown 
"  countrj'." 

But  the  first  half  of  this  despatch,  which  announced  "  every 
"  prospect  of  success,"  contained  inclosures.  These  do  not 
bear  out  the  statement  of  the  despatch.  They  consist  of 
three  minutes  by  Sir  Henby  Durand,  and  one  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief;  the  first  of  them  is  dated  just  one  month 
before  the  first  question  is  put  from  home,  viz.,  the  10th  of 
July.  The  other  minutes  are  respectively  of  the  dates  of  the 
14th  of  June,  the  15th  of  July,  and  the  18th  of  August ;  that 
is,  one  day  later  than  the  despatch  in  which  it  is  enclosed.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  or  may  become  so,  when  the  loss  of 
India  comes  to  be  inouired  into,  to  know  that  these  documents 
were  in  the  hands  or  the  Governor-General  when  he  dictated 
the  words  "  every  prospect  of  success." 

As  these  documents  can  be  consulted  in  the  Blue-Book,  I  need 
oi>ly  say  that  they  are  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  those 
difficulties  and  perils  which  are  entirely  shut  out  from  view  by 
the  Governor-General.  For  instance,  Sir  H.  Durand  repu- 
diates the  gromid  of  confidence  taken,  of  support  from  internal 
rebellion  in  Abyssinia.  He  doubts  the  facility  of  "  getting  out 
of  the  coimtry  when  we  may  desire  to  wash  our  hands  of  the 
affair ;"  he  contemplates  the  possibility  of  our  having  to  retire 
in  a  manner  which  would  take  "  the  form  of  retreat  in  the  face  of 
"  hostile  masses."  He  puis  aside  all  idea  of  ending  the  matter 
in  a  "season,"  and  contemplates,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  prolonged  occupation.  His  minute  of  the  15th 
of  June  ends  with  these  words  : — 

"  To  return  amid  seething  anarchy  would  be  to  invite  pursuit 
"  and  attack,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  plunder." 

The  Commander-in-Chief  adopts  these  views,  and  says,  "  We 
"  must  be  prepared  for  occupation  of  a  prolonged  character." 
He  even  goes  to  a  specific  statement.  He  fixes  a  period  for  the 
occupation — that  is,  in  the  event  of  success — and  that  period  is 
TWO  YEARS.    His  words  are— 
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"  An  expedition  can  hardly  fail  to  entail  an  occupation  of  tico 
"  years^  duration  in  the  country  of  Theodorus,  and  perhaps 
"  ultimately  commit  us  to  an  Abyssinian  '  Algeria,'  a  j)rojeet 
"  which  Consul  Cameron  has  always  had  in  his  mind ;  vide  one 
"  of  his  letters  at  the  commencement  of  his  captivity !  As  King 
"  Theodorus  may  not  impossibly  have  learnt  the  contents  of  that 
"  letteTj  he  is  not  improbably  impressed  with  the  fear  of  such  an 
"  ultimate  result,  if  we  should  now  make  a  demonstration  of  any 
"  kind." 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  documents  on  which  are  assumed 
to  be  based  the  opinion  of  the  Governor-in-General  in  Council, 
that  the  expedition  is  one  which  "  offers  every  prospect  of  suc- 
"  cess" — a  desj)atch  signed  by  the  very  men  who  had  entered 
those  minutes.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  those  minutes  had  been 
drawTi  up,  as  is  expressed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  to  meet 
"  the  wishes"  of  tne  Governor-General.  They  were,  therefore 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  justify  an  expedition  that  had  already 
been  decided  on.  If  there  were  others  favourable  they  would 
have  been  given  ;  but  there  are  none  such.  The  only  fragment 
that  might  be  so  construed  consists  in  the  historical  inqmres  of 
Sir  H.  DuRAND,  which  are  twofold  :  The  Abyssinians  had  once 
upon  a  time  invaded  Arabia  with  fifty  thousana  men ;  he  deduces 
from  this  that  troops — that  is  to  say,  their  own  forces  -  -  coidd  be 
marched  through  that  country.  The  other  consists  in  showing 
the  practicability  of  an  invasion  of  that  country  by  referring  to 
the  l^ortuguese  expedition — which  was  of  less  than  four  hun- 
dred men — sent  to  supix)rt,  not  attack,  the  then  King,  and  which 
miserably  failed ! 

The  substance  of  the  despatch  of  the  17tli  of  August  was, 
however,  telegraphed  home  two  days  before,  namely,  on  the 
15th,  in  this  form  : — "  We  consider  that  there  is  every  prospect 
"  of  success  if  the  expedition  be  well  commanded,  and  provided 
"  with  a  good  political  staff,  entirely  subordinate  to  the  General 
"  commanding."*  This  decided  opinion,  which  was  received 
before  the  announcement  to  Parliament,  no  doubt  determined 
the  Government  to  make  that  announcement.  The  Home  Go- 
vernment understood  tliis  telegram  to  be  founded  on  further  and 
favourable  information,  obtained  since  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
June,  already  referred  to^  which  all  concurred  in  saying  that 
there  was  an  absolute  want  of  reliable  information;  whereas 
nothing  now  appears  to  have  l>een  received ;  and  the  case  stands 
exactly  where  it  was  when  Lord  Stanley  spoke  of  the  "  mad- 
ness" of  such  an  expeilition. 

We  have  here  the  Governor-General  and  the  General-in- 
Chief  in  direct  contradiction  in  respect  to  the  point  of  suc- 
cess.    Success,  according  to  the  first,   consisted  in   conclud- 

♦  Tapers  of  1867,  p.  80. 
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ing  within  the  season.  Success,  according  to  the  second,  who 
was  the  military  authority,  was  unattainaole  in  less  than  two 
years. 

But  these  two  years  requisite  for  "  success"  afford  ample 
space  for  the  equipment  of  an  Alabama ;  and  if  one,  why  not  a 
hundred? — why  not  a  thousand?  England's  trade  is  large 
enough.  Such  a  contingency  arising  before  failure,  and  whilst 
we  are  still  on  the  road  to  success,  the  chances  of  the  latter  must, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  imperilled,  and  those  of  the  former  in- 
creased. Besides,  a  large  naval  force  would  be  requisite  for  the 
protection  of  our  transports,  and  the  keeping  open  even  of  the  com- 
munications with  India,  at  a  moment  when  our  naval  resources 
would  be  strained  to  the  utmost  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  cover 
with  our  guns  the  exi)anse  of  ocean  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  circles  wherever  a  British  keel  furrows  its  breast. 

But  I  am  dealing  only  with  the  alternative  of  Failure.  On  the 
Government  hypothesis.  Failure  is  to  be  followed  by  insurrection 
in  India.  This  takes  time.  The  events  as  they  occur  fan  the 
flame  of  disaffection  at  home  and  national  antipathy  abroad. 
The  rapid  development. of  these  germs  must  strike,  if  they  do  not 
instruct,  even  the  most  frivolous.  We  may  leap  over  the  process 
of  causation,  and  assume  that  a  cjisaster  in  Abyssinia  will  bring 
forth  an  invasion  in  Canada.  Supposing  it  to  be  defeated,  there 
will  arise  out  of  it  trials  and  executions,  involving  questions  of 
nationality  and  allegiance  with  the  United  States,  whose  priva- 
teers will  be  at  the  time  sailing  under  Abyssinian  colours,  whilst 
these  very  cruisers  will  be  furnishing  cases  for  the  criminal  and 
admiralty  courts.  Meanwhile,  a  frenzy  of  popular  passions  will 
have  been  evoked  on  both  sides. 

While,  then,  failure  entails  the  loss  of  prestige,  and  also  of  a 
large  number  of  lives  and  a  great  sum  of  money,  our  tenure  of 
Inaia  is  shaken  by  the  recoil,  involving  the  necessity  of  sending 
out  every  available  soldier ;  whilst  our  commerce  is  exposed  to 
depredation  all  over  the  world.  The  moment  will  then  have 
come  for  the  War  with  the  United  States. 

War  mth  the  United  States  on  such  conditions  as  our  last  war 
was  waged,  could  only  terminate  as  that  war  did.  We  should 
not  invade  her  territory ;  she  would  not,  or  would  only  at  her 
peril  and  cost,  invade  ours.  The  matter  would  be  settled  afloat 
with  every  advantage  on  our  side.  The  case  is  different  now. 
As  to  the  land,  we  have  no  longer  devoted  colonists  to  be  their 
own  garrison.  A  long  series  of  infatuations,  ending  in  the 
Union  Bill,  have  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  North, 
The  United  States  have  gone  through  a  war  which  has  furnished 
them  with  soldiers  and  material,  and  inspired  them  with  enter- 
prise amounting  to  recklessness.  To  this  has  to  be  added  the 
peculiar  and  bitter  exasperation  of  so  many  of  Her  Majesty's 
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subjects  settled  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a 
resolute  and  successful  resistance,  as  in  1810-12,  we  have  to 
anticipate  dismemberment  in  North  America,  and  that  possibly 
without  so  much  as  a  struggle. 

But  the  great  change  is  at  sea.  We  have  bound  ourselves, 
not  to  the  United  States,  where  war  would  set  us  free,  but  to 
other  Powers,  and  notably  Kussia,  and  it  was  the  condition  of 
suffering  our  troops  to  withdraw  from  the  Crimea,  not  to  employ 
privateers,  and  not  to  seize  the  enemy's  produce  and  property  on 
board  of  neutral  merchantmen.  We  can  only,  then,  employ  the 
regular  navy,  and  it  can  be  used  only  in  blockading  coasts,  in 
capturing  the  enemy's  trading  vessels,  in  attacking  such  men-of- 
war  as  may  expose  themselves,  for  which,  indeed,  they  would 
have  no  occasion.  In  reality,  there  would  be  nothing  for  us  to 
attempt  beyond  blockade,  as  American  trade  woidd  be  shipped 
in  neutral  Dottoms,  whilst  the  United  States  merchantmen  woidd 
be  converted  into  privateers.  On  the  other  hand,  our  enemy, 
having  surrendered  no  rights  and  no  natural  means  of  attack 
or  defence,  nor  bound  herself  to  any  other  Power,  covers  the 
seas  with  her  ciniisers,  stops  not  only  British  vessels,  but  all 
other  vessels  carrying  Britisn  property  and  produce. 

When  the  Right  of  Searcii  was  surrendered,  but  little  was 
said  in  dissent,  and  no  motion  was  put  to  the  House  in  the 
sense  of  refusing  to  submit ;  but  the  discussion  which  has 
ensued  has  done  enough  to  implant  a  deep  sense  of  fear,  to  which 
the  circumstance  of  a  war  would  give  an  explosive  force.  The 
mere  announcement  of  a  war  with  a  country  that  had  not  made 
such  surrender  would  bring  an  internal  convulsion.  The  public 
securities  would  be  affected  and  compromised,  the  stoppage  of 
the  Bank  would  follow,  the  fictitious  currency  system  would 
break  down,  paper  would  be  unexchangeable,  and  bankruptcy, 
public  and  private,  overspread  the  land.  The  mere  declaration 
of  war  under  such  circumstances  would  break  England  down — 
war  which  in  former  times  gave  her  means,  wealth,  and  power. 

But  let  us  suppose  the  reverse — viz.  that  public  credit  stood, 
and  that  internal  difficulties  vanished.  How  would  the  case  of 
operations  stand? 

The  American  trade  in  American  bottoms  is  still  at  your 
mercy.  But  their  merchantmen  are,  in  great  part,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  cruisers,  whether  to  be  called  privateers  or 
to  be  called  men-of-war'  That  conversion  will  take  place — 
both  to  secure  their  property  and  to  prey  upon  yours.  Your  mer- 
chantmen can  undergo  no  such  transformation  ;  for,  whilst  the 
mere  rumour  of  wai*,  as  already  given  in  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  would  prevent  the  taking  up  of  a 
"  single  ton  of  British  shipping  in  any  port  of  the  world,  these 
vessels  could  not  be  converted  mto  privateers,  both  because  you 
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have  bound  yourselves  not  to  employ  any,  and  because  you  are 
bound  not  to  take  your  enemy's  goods  out  of  neutrals.  Tluis, 
the  shipping  of  England  falls  at  a  blow,  and  then,  indeed,  in 
the  words  of  the  present  Premier,  will  the  people  of  England 
"  wring  their  hands." 

If  the  announcement  of  war  did  not  bring  bankruptcy, 
the  operations  of  war  must  do  so  within  six  months.  Tne 
enemy,  meantime,  sacrifices  nothing.  He  makes  capital  out  of 
tlie  war.  The  ocean  becomes  his  hunting-field,  your  enormous 
trade  his  treasuiy  and  bank.  England  must  at  once  submit  to 
whatever  terms  the  United  States  may  dictate,  just  as  formerly 
Russia  had  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  England  cliose  to 
dictate.  If  this  were  not  so,  those  former  statesmen  of  England 
would  have  been  insane  who  declared  the  Right  of  Search  to 
be  the  foundation  of  British  Power. 

Faihire,  then,  in  Abyssinia  entails  the  fall  of  Great  Britain,  or 
its  equivalent.  Its  life  would  only  bo  preserved  as  that  of  a 
gladiator,  kept  and  fed  for  the  slaughter  of  others  at  the  order 
and  for  tiie  gratification  of  a  master. 

King  Theodore  mav  thus  easily  effect  that  which  the  power 
and  genius  combined  of  Napoleon  destroyed  itself  in  attempt- 
ing.    But  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  our  own  acts. 

I  recommend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the  reader  the  follow- 
ing words  of  an  eminent  Amencan  diplomatist : — 

*'  You  have  done  us  great  harm,  as  well  as  yourselves.  You  have 
given  80  much  encouragement  to  the  worst  part  of  our  population  that 
we  can  hardly  control  them.  I  speak  of  those  who  do  not  want  our 
claims  settled,  but  who  prefer  that  the  precedent  you  have  set  should 
stand,  in  order  that  they  may  imitate  it  This  is  the  basis  of  Fenianism 
-*to  get  possession  of  some  port,  or  any  holding,  however  small ;  then 
to  get '  belligerent  rights'  from  the  United  States  ;  and  then  to  equip 
cruisers  in  our  ports  to  prey  upon  your  commerce,  exactly  as  you  did  to 
us.  And,  setting  aside  '  Fenianism,'  the  same  party  is  watching  for  your 
being  involved  in  any  hostilities  of  any  sort  to  do  the  same  thing,  be  it 
a  war  with  some  insignificant  Power  or  a  rebellion  in  a  colony.  I  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement,  in  spite  of  this  difficulty ; 
but  the  difficulty  exists,  and  you  would  never  have  more  cause  to  be 
alarmed  than  if  we  were  to  cease  to  urge  upon  you  the  settlement  of  our 
claims,^^ 

These  words  were  spoken  in  March  last.  The  same  views 
were  laid  before  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  English 
Government  could  not  have  disregarded  the  matter  before  in- 
volving themselves  in  "  any  hostilities ;"  for  less  hostilities  of  so 
vast,  uncertain,  and  alarming  a  character  as  those  directed  to  a 
hunt  after  prisoners  in  Central  Africa.*     That  Government  did 

♦  Sir  S.  Northcote  Raid,  November  28,  1867:—"  I  had,  besides,  the  deep  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  the  People  of  India,  being  boond  to  see  that  their  courage  and  their 
blood  were  not  employed  in  an  expedition  which  held  out  no  prospect  of  success,  and 
in  which,  in  any  events  they  inust  under^  great  sofferinga,  and  in  which  pombly  the 
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accede  to  the  first  American  demand,  and  did  agree  to  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration.  It  was  too  late.  The  United  States 
declined  the  proposal.  In  the  mean  time^  the  Irish  disaffection 
had  assumecT  a  new  and  wholly  unexpected  character.  Trials 
had  been  made  and  had  proved  successful.  The  Fenians  could 
turn  out  in  masses.  They  could  abstain  from  pillage.  The 
people  could  trust  them.  The  people  could  conceal  them.  The 
chiefs  could  escape.  Men  could  be  found  to  devote  themselves 
for  desperate  enterprises.  Money  could  be  found.  Organised 
movements  and  alarms  could  be  managed  in  England  herself. 
Atrocious  street  outrages  and  murders  could  be  perpetrated. 
Gunpowder  could  be  laid  against  public  institutions  and  private 
dwellings ;  in  sewers  and  underground  railways  ;  and  there  re- 
mained telegraphic  wires,  rails,  gas-pipes,  and  reservoirs,  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  "  civilisation"  to  oe  operated  on.  A  fierce 
exasperation  could  be  excited  in  the  English  people  against  the 
Irish,  and  so  Fenianism  inaugurated  as  a  ^^  nationality."  There- 
fore the  settlement  of  the  claims  for  the  depredations  of  the 
Alabama  ceased  to  be  an  object  for  the  United  States,  and  it 
became  their  object  to  prevent  a  settlement. 

The  American  journals  which  have  recently  arrived  in  this 
country  demand  that  ^^  the  case  of  the  Alabama  be  admitted  as  a 
precedent^  The  President's  Message  says :  "  I  have  felt  it  my 
*'  duty  to  decline  the  proposal  of  arbitration  made  by  her  Ma- 
"  jesty's  Government.  Thus,  on  both  sides,  the  case  is  re- 
versed from  where  it  was  left  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  denied 
the  demand,  and  insolently  "  closed"  the  correspondence. 

But  the  President's  Message  goes  on  to  propose  an  Act  of 
Congress  to  do  no  less  than  to  relieve  the  subjects  of  the  Queen 
of  uieir  allegiance,  by  conferring  at  its  pleasure  American 
citizenship  on  them,  so  that  they  shall  carry  back  that  cloak  into 
the  fields  and  bogs  of  Ireland  and  the  judicatories  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  conditions  for  doing  so  will  be  also,  of  course, 
at  its  pleasure,  and  if  allegiance  can  be  set  aside  in  regard  to 
British  subjects  touching  American  soil,  it  may  be  so  also  with- 
out that  "  formality."  The  inhabitants  of  Ulster  or  Connaught 
may,  en  masse^  be  gratified  with  the  boon.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  new  or  strange.  It  is  but  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
application  and  complement  of  the  principle  we  have  seen 
applied  to  Savoy,  Nice,  Venice,  and  indeed  to  Italy  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  which,  applauding  there,  we  have  anticipated  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  enforced  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  endea- 
voured to  apply  to  Candia. 

This  proposition  of  the  President  goes  far  beyond  the  fitting 

very  best  interests  of  our  Indian  Empire  might  1>e  jeopardised.  I  can  assure  tlio 
Committee  that  I  felt  it  no  slight  responsibility  ivhich  rested  on  me,  and  that  from  the 
moment  I  undertook  this  task  I  have  never  known  what  it  waa  to  be  free  from 
anxiety.^ 
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out  of  cruisers  under  the  yet  unknown  Abyssinian  Flag.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  a  determining  motive  for  it  has  been  the 
news  of  the  Abyssinian  War. 

Such  is  th^e  fearful  aspect  of  affairs,  the  result  not  of  hostile 
combination,  or  brought  upon  us  by  adverse  fortune,  but  of  our 
own  guilty  and  imbecile  acts ;  prepared  for  explosion  on  the  con- 
tingency of  a  failure  in  Abyssinia,  or  even  without  a  failure,  by 
the  mere  fact  of  our  being  there  engaged ;  and  of  which  the 
most  alarming  feature  is  the  incapacity  and  insanity  which  it 
reveals  in  those  who  have  the  management  of  our  affairs. 

They  can  have  the  courage  to  enter  Abyssinia,  and  they  have 
not  the  courage  to  resume  the  Right  of  Search.  Oh  1  they  will 
not  do  it  in  "  cold  blood  ;"  they  will  do  it  when  the  occasion  of 
a  war  arises ;  but  this  is  no  war,  it  is  only  an  "  Expedition !" 

It  is  against  this  evil  day  that  I  have  incessantly  warned,  that 
I  have  laid  the  ground  on  which,  if  ever,  to  ma^e  a  last  ^d. 
Month  by  montli,  and  year  by  year,  have  I  accumulated  the 
materials.  Even  from  before  tne  fatal  act  of  Paris,  I  com- 
menced the  task  by  anticipating  the  treacherous  design,  and,  after 
it  had  been  perpetrated,  unweaving,  day  by  day,  the  threads  and 
web  of  fallacy  oy  whicli  it  was  sought  to  blind  the  eyes,  and 
ensnare  the  feet  of  this  stupid  people.  Now,  at  the  last  moment 
of  the  eleventh  hour,  I  cry  to  them,  "  If  you  will  not  draw 
"  back  from  vile  murder,  if  you  will  not  recall  the  assassins  you 
"  are  sending  forth,  at  least  pay  for  the  Alabama  and  reverse 
"  the  Declaration  of  Paris." 

The  sight  of  a  ship's  crew,  utterly  insane,  unmooring,  spread- 
ing canvas  and  putting  to  sea,  is  pitiable  enough,  but  how  tright- 
fuT  does  it  become  when  we  ourselves  and  our  children  are 
forcibly  embarked  on  board. 
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The  Ottoman  Empire  is  vexed  with  new  con- 
vulsions. On  this  theatre,  loaded  with  guilt  and 
misery,  crowded  with  passions  and  spectres,  another 
drama  is  rehearsed  with  new  personages,  and  in 
a  new  tongue.  Another  is  to  be  added  to  the 
number  of  the  agonized. 

It  was  Greece ;  it  was  Circassia ;  it  was  Egypt ; 
it  was  Syria ;  it  was  Wallachia.  Now  it  is  Serbia. 
Another  element  of  discord  is  brought  to  life  in 
Turkey,— a  new  source  of  danger  is  opened  for 
Europe- 
Has  misfortune  brought  no  instruction?  Has 
perfidy  unmasked,  aroused  no  abhorrence,  and 
revealed  subserviency  brought  no  shame  ?  Are  the 
powerful  of  the  earth  for  ever  to  remain  willing  to 
be  duped  by  the  artful,  unworthy  to  be  touched  by 
the  prayer  of  the  just,  or  the  struggles  of  the  brave  ? 
Again,  for  the  hundredth  time,  unprepared,  a 
new  catastrophe  falls  upon  us.  Europe,  the  mighty 
the  benignant,  the  Christian,  again  appears  before 
the  altar,  bedewed  with  the  blood  and  tears  of  na- 
tions, to  bind  another  struggling  victim,  and  to 
bewail  the  sacrifice  I 

Circassia  was  a  fable  of  the  olden  time  ;  Greece, 
a  scholastic    dream ;'  Egypt,   a  desert  phantom — 

B 
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words  repeated  because  of  their  pleasing  imagery  ; 
— they  touched  us  only  in  fancy,  we  knew  them  as 
thoughts,  cared  for  them  (if  cared  for)  only  as 
rights ;  they  did  not  dwell  among  us,  they  were  not 
portions  of  us  ; — they  could  be  agonized  without  pain 
to  us, — they  might  be  extinguished,  and  we  not 
suffer.  Not  so  this  new  suppliant  that  it  pleases 
Russia  to  torture,  and  Europe  to  spurn.  She  dwells 
in  the  midst  of  us ;  and  she  is  not  alone — she  is 
one  of  many.  Others  have  warned  you — she  can 
threaten.  Prostrate  before  her  enemy,  she  may  yet 
avenge  herself  on  her  betrayer.  Millions  whom  you 
know  not  yet,  will  suffer  in  her  sufferings,  share 
in  her  revenge,  and  on  the  Goths,  repay  her  pre- 
sent betrayal  in  desolation  and  in  blood. 

And  what  is  the  sacrifice  required  by  Russia,  and 
enforced  by  Europe  ?  That  a  prince  shall  be  de- 
throned, the  will  of  a  people  annulled ;  and  this 
is  required,  not  by  a  sovereign  or  a  compatriot ;  but 
by  an  alien — an  alien  and  a  despot !  this  is  imposed, 
not  required.  There  is  no  pretext  of  right  to 
cloak  submission,  no  convulsion  to  disguise  usurpa- 
tion. None  are  guilty }  all  are  united ;  and  where 
freedom  was  perfect  to-day,  slavery  is  commanded 
to-morrow.  Princely  prerogative,  popular  rights 
are  laid  prostrate  by  a  foreign  whisper,  and  that 
whisper  falls  like  lightning  in  a  clear  sky,  in  the 
midst  of  tranquillity,  confidence,  and  contentment. 
One  stem,  commanding,  irresistible  behest  requires 
the  tranqml  sceptre  to  be  broken,  and  the  blood- 
bought  charter  to  be  rent,  all  human  affections  to 
be  smothered  in  their  breasts,  dignity  to  be  driven 
forth  from  the  land ;  it  declares  that  rights  and  law 
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are  dead  in  Serbia,  and  that  henceforth,  the  will  of 
a  foreign  despot  is  to  rule  in  their  stead. 

Such  is  the  sacrifice  required,  and  if  it  is  not  ob* 
tained  it  will  not  be  because  of  England's  honesty 
or  sense.  This  sacrifice  is  required  by  Serbia's 
protector ;  it  is  required  by  a  government  adorned 
with  the  epithets  "  European,"  "  civilized,"  "  Chris- 
tian/' Such  are  the  acts  of  a  government  into  the 
sincerity  of  whose  words  an  English  minister  de- 
clares it  not  to  be  for  the  public  interest  of  Great 
Britain  to  enquire.  Such  are  the  pretensions  which 
England  sanctions,  and  lends  her  minister's  voice  to 
defend,*  her  moral  influence  to  accomplish. 

If  there  be  yet  so  much  of  manhood  left  in 
British  hearts  as  to  pity  the  struggling  patriot,  or  to 
detest  the  cowardly  aggressor,  oh !  may  not  such 
sacred  thoughts  fruitlessly  blossom,  and  uselessly 
fade.  Pity  will  avail  nothing  for  those,  detestation 
effect  nothing  against  these.  Not  so,  if  we  turned 
home,  and  inwards,  and  knew  that  it  was  England 
that  we  had  alike  to  pity  and  detest — pity  for  her 
present  shame,  and  her  future  fate — detest  for  her 
crimes,  which  are  Serbia's  danger,  and  Russia's 
strength. 

The  England  that  betrays  the  one,  and  serves  the 
other,  is  in  each  man's  breast — who  lives  unconscious 
of  the  duties  that  belong  to  a  lofly  station.  Justice 
will  be  vindicated  and  security  restored  only  when 
each  Englishman  finds  in  himself  the  victim  he  has 

*  See  Allgem.  Zeit.  June  30th.    An  Austrian  writer  proteBts, 
far  the  sake  of  future  contingencies,  against  Sir  Robert  Peer^ 
declaration,  that  Russia's  pretensions  were  founded  in  right. 
See  Lord  Aberdeen's  speech. 
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to  rescue,  and  the  criminal  he  has  to  retrieve — 
were  hut  England  to  knoiv  what  England  does, 
England  would  soon  become  England  again. 

Hitherto  the  benevolence  of  Europe  has  been 
invoked  to  protect  a  Christian  people  from  the 
ruthless  infidel;  now  Europe  is  startled  at  the 
sight  of  a  Christian  people  sheltering  itself  beneath 
that  infidel's  charities.  This  was  a  sight  to  astonish, 
and  to  arrest  it  in  its  course,  but  Europe  having 
wondered,  nevertheless  proceeds  as  heretofore. 

While  Serbia,  unlike  Circassia  or  Greece,  does 
really  dwell  in  Europe,  Europe  comprehends  it  still 
less  than  those  names  so  much  misused  and  so  little 
understood.  Serbia  was  a  great  and  powerful  king- 
dom when  Muscovy  was  composed  of  distracted  pro- 
vinces, and  while  Poland  was  yet  an  unuttered  name. 
She  now  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  Sarmatian 
race  unincorporated  with  the  Russian  empire.  She 
is  the  centre  within  that  great  family  of  Slaav 
resistance  to  Muscovite  despotism,  and  presents  to 
Europe  its  chief  security  against  Russian  ambition. 
Upon  the  maintenance  of  the  fealty  of  the  Serbians 
to  their  sovereign  depends  whether  that  resistance 
shall  endure  or  that  ambition  be  triumphant  That 
fealty  broken,  convulsion  is  let  in  only  to  be  ap- 
peased when  the  Slaavs  shall  be  united  under  one 
crown,  obey  one  will,  and  wield  one  sword. 

Wide  as  is  this  range  of  interests  assailed,  deep  as 
is  this  fountain  of  sympathies  opened  by  the  distrac- 
tion of  Serbia,  these  are  not  the  only  dangers 
entailed  or  passions  roused.  The  blow  levelled  at 
this  humble  province  of  tributary  Christians  falls 
upon  the  rigid  majesty  of  an  empire,  and  in  the 
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indignity  put  upon  the  foresters  of  the  Morava, 
humiliation  is  heaped  upon  the  most  ancient  dynasty 
of  Europe* 

In  the  patriotism  and  pride  of  the  Turk  lies  the 
life  of  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  defence  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  they  are  the  garrison  of  that  seat  of 
empire,  and  hy  their  depression  alone  will  it,  or 
can  it,  ever  he  occupied.    On  them  shame  is  heaped 
in  the  indignity  poured  upon  the  line  of  Othman, 
whom  a  Muscovite  commands  to  hetray  ahd  torture 
his  faithful  and  unoffending  subjects.     It  was  the 
capture  of  that  metropolis  and  fastness,  of  that  arse- 
nal  and    emporium,  that  made  half  a  million  of 
Turks  so  long  the  terror  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
and  masters  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  one  and 
the  other.    Descending  from  the  Sarmatian  wastes, 
and  transferring  thither  the  stores  of  Sevastopol, 
Russia  plunges  her  hand  into  the  South,  grasping 
its  vital  parts.     Then  will  she  hold  the  ways  that 
connect  every  region  of  the  old  world,  and  the  chan- 
nels that  supply  food  and  raiment  to  every  people 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Caspian — and.  thus  unasr 
sailable  and  terribly  armed,  all  surrounding  things 
must  fall  beneath,  her  sway.     This  is  the  mighty 
adamant  that  lures  her  on — this  the  possession  which 
the  convulsion  of  Serbia  above  all  other  events  will 
hasten  and  ensure. 

Serbia  shewed,  herself  worthy  of  our  admiration 
by  the  courage  which  she  displayed  in  the  day  of 
trial,  and  by  the  moderation  which  she  evinced  in 
the  hour  of  victory.  No  less  remarkable  nor  ad- 
mirable is  the  sagacity  with  which  she  has  estimated 
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her  present  position ;  and  wonderfully  has  that 
simple  and  illiterate  people,  descrihed  as  *'  semi- 
barbarouS)''  known  how  to  conciliate  moderation 
with  dignity,  and  to  combine  respect  for  their 
sovereign  authority  and  for  their  own  rights.  The 
following  words  exhibit  at  once  the  picture  of  their 
state  and  the  faculties  of  their  mind: — "We  can- 
"  not  allow  that  the  Porte  entertains  either  the 
"  will  to  oppress  us,  or  the  disposition  to  make  con- 
"  cessions  at  our  expense/'  "  It  is  our  first  duty  to 
"  prevent  the  bonds  that  attach  us  de  jure  to  the 
"  Sultan  from  being  the  means  of  subjugating  us  de 
**  facto  to  Russia."  "  It  is  not  from  the  strength  of 
"  Turkey  that  we  have  to  fear,  it  is  from  her  weak- 
"  ness  that  we  have  to  apprehend.'' 

Had  there  been  ill-will  between  them  and  the 
Sultan,  there  would  have  been  for  illicit  interference 
the  pretext  of  "  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.'^  Had  there  been  instances  of  lawlessness 
— the  pretext  of  ^^  revolutionary  principles ;** — had 
they  been  inveigled  into  the  slenderest  show  of  ap- 
peal to  the  enemy  of  their  sovereign,  then  would 
have  come  in  "  community  of  faith  and  race^* — 
"  rights  of  man,'*  &c.  the  whole  catalogue  of  Mus- 
covite philanthropy.  But  the  Serbians  had  no  con- 
test of  succession,  no  warring  doctrines  of  govern- 
ment, no  factions  struggling  for  power ;  there  was  no 
invitation  to  the  foreigner,  no  aggression  against 
the  neighbour,  no  despotism,  no  tumult.  Alas  I  this 
avails  them  nothing,  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  pro- 
tect them  against — and  yet  Russia  has  doomed  them 
to  protection — it  is  against  in/b?'wa/i/y  when  most 
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formal  that  they  are  to  he  shielded  I  This  at  least 
leaves  to  the  coadjutors  ol  Russia  no  veil  for  their 
accompliceship,  no  covering  for  their  cruelty. 

Serhia  teaches  Europe  the  most  important  truths, 
presents  the  most  valuable  support,  offers  the  wor- 
thiest example.  She  places  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
too,  in  the  impossibility  of  siding  against  her,  with- 
out becoming  the  foes  of  legitimate  rights,  of  public 
law,  of  their  own  faith,  of  Turkish  independence, 
and  of  Serbian  loyalty. 

In  former  insurrectionary  operations,  Russia's 
action  was  limited  to  the  population  worked  upon, 
and  she  was  herself  no  ways  endangered  or  com- 
promised. In  the  case  of  Serbia  she  is  interested, 
not  only  as  advancing  projects,  but  as  preventing 
danger. 

In  previous  commotions,  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,, 
there  have  been  but  two  powers  directly  interested 
— Turkey  and  Russia.  The  question  brought  ta 
issue  in  Serbia  affects  Austria  for  evil  and  for  good^^ 
as  deeply  and  as  directly  as  it  does  Turkey. 

When  it  was  told  in  Europe  that  Austria  had 
supported  Russia,  it  was  not  believed.  Austria  was 
known  to  apprehend  the  progress  of  Russia,  and 
therefore  it  seemed  incredible  that  she  should  step 
forward  to  support  her  in  the  heaviest  blow  yet 
dealt  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  nearest  ta 
herself.  They  ought  to  have  read  Austria's  subser^ 
viency  in  Russia's  daring  I 

The  Sultan  was  firm, — the  Divan  not  corrupted, 
— there  was  no  convulsion.  It  was  not  then  secretly 
in  the  East  that  she  could  proceed,  but  violently 
through  Europe;  for  this  purpose  she  must  have 
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reckoned  first  on  Austria — Austria  being  opposed, 
the  attempt  was  hopeless,  concurring  success  was 
ensured.  It  was  not  that  Austria  had  ceased  to  fear 
Russia,  but  that  she  had  become  fearful  of  Serbia. 
Jt  was  not  that  Muscovite  ambition  had  become  less 
alarming  without,  but  that  Slaav  independence  had 
become  all  at  once  terrible  within. 

The  Serbians  abandoned  by  Turkey,  and  feared 
by  Austria,  will  feel  that  against  Russia  they  shall 
obtain  no  protection  throughout  the  world ;  they 
must  then  look  to  her  protection  against  Austria, 
already  hostile,  and  Turkey  which  will  soon  be  made 
so :  out  of  her  own  aggressions,  does  she  work  a  po- 
sition of  protectorate, — shewing  first  that  she  alone 
has  the  power  to  do  evil — and  then  shewing  that 
she  alone  has  the  will  to  do  good.  The  Serbians,  ulti- 
mately driven  into  ambition  by  despair,  and  rebellion 
by  necessity,  will  provoke  from  those  Governments 
acts  that  shall  close  the  door  to  reconciliation. 
Then  will  be  let  in  a  new  order  of  things.  Russian 
treasures  will  not  be  expended,  her  blood  will  not 
be  spilt,  yet  thirty  millions  of  the  subjects  of  other 
states  will  be  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  this 
convulsion.* 

The  antipathies  of  race,  the  fanaticism  of  reli- 
gion, the  exasperation  of  political  principles,  will 
contribute  their  separate  strength  and  venom  to 
contaminate  and  destroy.  Those  independent  Sla- 
vonic populations,  now  presenting  in  their  hatred 
to  Russia  and  their  love  of  freedom,  the  means  to 

'''  Emissaries  from  the  Russian  consulate  at  Belgrade,  seized 
by  the  Serbian  Government,  were  proclaiming  restoration  of 
Prince  Michel  as  "  King  of  Ill^tia'*' 
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Europe  of  security  and  peace,  even  before  they  have 
become  her  subjects,  will  Russia  prostrate  ;  the 
Ottoman  and  Austrian  empires,  and  the  remainder 
of  Europe,  will  have  been  convulsed  and  ruined  to 
her  hand  before  it  is  assailed. 

I  shadow  forth  the  ends  and  objects  of  a  poiyer, 
who  has  evinced  as  much  judgment  in  forming  her 
plans  as  ability  in  executing  them.  I  shadow  them 
forth,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prevented.  They 
are  arrested  from  the  moment  that  one  of  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  withdraws  itself  from  the  en- 
tanglements of  diplomatic  bonds ;  and  again  may 
be  frustrated  severally  and  conjointly  by  the  bearing 
and  conduct  of  the  Serbians  and  the  Porte.  She 
cannot  succeed,  unless  she  separately  reduces  to 
subserviency  each  of  the  cabinets  of  Europe;  unless 
she  leads  the  Serbians  into  injudicious  acts,  and  the 
Porte  into  either  despair  or  injustice. 

By  judicious  and  persevering  misrepresentation, 
Europe  was  brought  to  the  belief  that  Turkey  was 
decrepid  ;  that  Serbia,  bound  to  the  enemy  of 
Turkey  by  race,  language,  and  faith,  was  united  to 
her  in  sympathies  and  designs.  Turkey  has  been 
shewn,  in  acts  that  cannot  be  misrepresented,  inde- 
pendent and  firm ;  Serbia  has  shewn  that  she  knows 
Russia, — that  she  knows  Turkey,  and  therefore  de- 
tests the  one  and  respects  the  other. 

Scarcely  have  these  consolatory  discoveries  been 
made,  when  Europe  learns  that  Russia  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  resistance  of  the  Porte  which  she 
had  provoked,  and  over  the  abhorrence  of  the 
Serbians  which  she  had  aroused.  Was  then  that 
independence  a  dream,  or  that  abhorrence  a  pre* 
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text  ?  or  was  Russia  powerful  to  trample  the  sepa- 
rate resistance,  and  to  break  the  conjoint  opposi- 
tion ?  Alas  I  for  shame  and  sorrow.  It  was  the 
Governments  of  Europe  that  achieved  for  her  the 
victory,  by  which  the  people  of  Europe  are  degraded, 
endangered,  saddened,  and  debased.  And  when 
accomplished  ?  When  every  deception  had  been 
unmasked ;  when  every  facility  for  comprehension 
and  resistance  was  afforded.  When  you  had  found 
Russia  treacherous,  Turkey  independent,  Serbia 
peaceful  and  loyaL  Alas!  that  was  the  moment 
you  took  to  disbelieve  the  evidence  of  treachery,  to 
assail  the  dignity  of  independence,  to  extinguish 
peace  and  law  I  Nor  is  this  the  worst  we  have  to 
expect,  when  darkling  and  dishonest  ignorance 
presumes  to  engage  in  a  trial  of  cunning  with 
the  mature  designs  of  foreseeing  knowledge  and 
malignant  wisdom. 

These  results  have  not  then  been  obtained  because 
Europe  was  weak  and  powerless,  or  after  virtuous 
and  patriotic  efforts  attempted  in  vain.  These  have 
been  obtained,  as  the  future  consequences  will  be 
because  it  has  strength.  It  will  be  subdued,  because 
it  has  made  efforts  ;  its  strength  and  its  efforts  given 
to  its  foe  against  its  friend,  for  its  own  destruction. 

It  is  not  then  Russia  that  we  have  to  fear,  it  is 
ourselves  that  we  have  to  dread ;  it  is  our  acts  that 
are  terrible  ;  not  by  the  will  to  injure,  but  because 
we  know  not  what  we  do,  and  heed  not  what  is 
done. 

That  such  wrong  should  be  perpetrated,  and  the- 
world  thus  tortured  through  our  means,  may  make 
us  indeed  sorrow  and  lament ;  but  the  evil  being 
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done,  it  should  rejoice  us  to  discover  that  the  source 
of  it  lies  in  ourselves. 

Had  this  evil  and  danger  proceeded  from  her 
strengthi  then  would  our  case  he  desperate,  cure 
impossible,  and  enquiry  unavailing ;  as  it  is,  know*- 
ledge  may  yet  be  of  use,  and  repentance  may  avail. 
Our  danger  is  in  our  crimes,  our  crimes  are  in  our 
ignorance.  Knowledge  will  bring  repentance,  and 
repentance  safety. 


July  I2th. 

Intelligence  has  reached  us  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  Serbian  affair  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,* 
namely, — that  the  re-election  of  Prince  Alexander 
has  taken  place — that  it  has  been  without  tumult — 
that  no  competitor  has  even  ventured  to  appear — 
that  the  illegal  requirements  of  the  Porte  (in  defer* 
ence  to  Russia)  have  been  set  aside — that  the  Ser- 
bian ministers  have  not  been  removed — that  no 
Russian  regency  has  been  appointed — that  Austria 
has  supported  no  candidate — that  no  quarrel  had 
been  established  between  Serbia  and  the  Porte — and 
no  protection  claimed  by  the  former  from  Russia.  It 
may  then  be  said, — ''all  the  dangers  you  apprehended 
have  vanished — Russia  has  only  revealed  powerless-^ 

*  The  Augsburg  Gazette  thus  announces  the  result :— ^ 
Belgrade,  27th  June. — Prince  Alexander  has  been  re-elected 

to-day,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Serbian  Assembly. 
'*  It  is  indeed  but  a  repetition  of  the  election  of  September  last^ 

with  the  difference  of  its  taking  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
"  two  liussian  Commissioners,  Baron  Lieven  and  M,  Wast^ 
"  chenhor 
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ncss.  By  the  exposure  of  her  sinister  purposes  she 
has  linked  the  Serbians  and  the  Porte  together,  and 
inspired  both  with  salutary  detestation/' 

I  reply. 

If  Russia  has  not  worked  local  troubles  ssid  pre- 
sent convulsion  out  of  this  diplomatic  drama,  unpa- 
ralleled,  even  in  her  annals  in  ability,  and  even  ours 
in  baseness,  it  is  not  because  England  has  resisted 
her  usurpations,  or  been  wanting  in  civilities  and 
service.  The  results  obtained  in  Serbia  I  claim  as 
our  victory  against  England  as  well  as  Russia.  We 
— those  who  oppose  Russia — whether  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Turks,  Serbians,  or  Poles, — we  have 
succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  counteracting  her. 
This  is  no  secret  which  I  reveal — she  knows  it — 
she  proclaims  it,  for  she  accuses  us.  It  may,  never- 
theless, be  a  curiosity  that  will  touch  even  the  in- 
curiousness  of  1843,  to  hear  that  some  Poles,  and 
Turks,  and  Serbians,  and  a  few  members  of  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  earnestly  and  in  common 
engaged  at  Belgrade,  Constantinople,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  Vienna,  in  thwarting  the  recent  attempt 
of  Russia  to  convulse  Serbia,  and  have  been  suc- 
cessful. For  the  first  time  has  such  a  concert  been 
called  into  existence,  through  it  the  immediate  and 
local  danger  has  been  averted.  Now  it  becomes  a 
question  of  restoring  the  right.  Serbia  has  tri- 
umphed ;  and  against  fearful  odds.  Let  her,  let 
Europe,  reap  the  fruits  of  her  victory. 

England's  Minister  looked  only  to  get  rid  of  diffi- 
culties, and  was  ready  to  support  whoever  was  suC' 
cessful — Russia  or  Serbia.  At  first  thinking  Russia 
strong,  and  expecting  her  to  succeed,  he  quibbled 
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about  her  right,  but  supported  her  pretensions.  Now 
that  she  is  beaten,  he  may  take  courage  to  declare 
that  she  had  no  right,  and  cannot,  in  the  next  con- 
vulsion she  stirs  up,  appeal  to  England's  sanction 
of  her  assumed  right  to  interference. 

These  pages,  written  when  all  was  in  jeopardy, 
and  commenced  while  England  was  but  Russia's 
mere  instrument,  are  published  with  the  view  of 
aiding  in  this  endeavour,  for  which  the  occasion  is 
auspicious,  for  whatever  there  may  be  to  deplore, 
at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London,  there  has  at  least 
been  no  indication  of  bad  faith,  or  of  any  intention 
of  wilful  error  in  the  leading  Members  of  these 
cabinets. 

Unless  this  be  done,  Russia,  not  Serbia,  will  have 
triumphed.  She  will  have  acquired  the  right  (in 
the  eyes  of  Europe)  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Serbia,  as  in  those  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Her 
present  discomfiture  will  amount  merely  to  a  mo- 
mentary repulse,  but  she  will  have  obtained  through 
it  the  faculty  of  investing  the  fortress.  To  drive 
her  out  of  the  field  it  is  only  requisite  to  assert 
against  her  her  own  treaty  of  Adrianople.  Then, 
indeed,  her  first  retrograde  step  will  have  been  made. 
Are  the  statesmen  of  Europe  worthy  of  such  honour, 
will  they  be  terrified  at  such  success  I 
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The  subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal  may 
be  divided  into  three  heads. 

I.  The  people  of  Serbia  and  their  country ;  their 
connection,  former  and  present,  with  the  Turkish 
Government;  their  internal  constitution,  and  the 
influence  exercised  over  them  up  to  the  present  time 
by  Russia. 

This  portion  of  the  subject  may  be  considered 
Historical. 

II.  The  grounds,  means,  and  ends,  of  Russia's 
interference.  The  rights  and  duties  of  other  Powers, 
constitute  the  Diplomatic  portion. 

III.  There  belongs  to  Serbia  an  interest  of  a 
novel  order,  by  its  appertaining  to  the  great  Slaav 
family  constituted  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Europe.  The  influence  of  Russia, 
through  this  community  of  origin  and  thought,  over 
Serbia,  and  through  Serbia  over  the  Slavonic  por- 
tion of  Europe,  intimately  connects  the  condition  of 
Serbia  with  the  Slaavs  and  what  is  called  Slavism. 

I  shall,  therefore,  add  to  the  Historical  and  Di- 
plomatic Parts  an  outline  of  Slaav  history,  and  of 
the  present  position  and  dispositions  of  the  Slaav 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OF  SERBIA,  FROM  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  THE 
TURKS  INTO  EUROPE,  UNTIL  THE  SUBJUGATION 
BY  THEM   OF   THE    SERBIAN   KINGDOM. 

Since  the  rupture  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne, 
no  great  change  has  taken  place  amongst  the  nations 
of  Europe.  To  the  west  of  the  Pyrenees  the  Spa- 
niards, to  the  south  of  the  Alps  the  Italians,  the 
Germans  on  the  east  of  the'  Rhine,  the  British  on 
their  island,  in  the  north  the  Scandinavians  and  the 
French  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  have  remained  for 
a  thousand  years,  dwelling  where  they  dwelt,  con- 
fined hy  the  same  seas,  and  folded  in  hy  the  same 
mountains.  There  are  at  present  no  open  or  secret 
movements,  preparing  within  the  one  against  the 
other  to  shake  or  to  suhdue.  Not  one  of  these 
nations  has  to  fear  from  another  that  it  shall  be 
overwhelme(f  by  military  power,  disorganized  by 
secret  art,  or  trodden  down  by  numbers.  Not  so 
in  the  East.  During  the  same  period  changes  have 
occurred,  and  now  changes  threaten.  The  fall  of 
the  Greek  Empire. — The  fall  of  Poland.  Another 
catastrophe,  the  fall  of  Turkey,  is  apprehended. 
Have  these  changes  been  assisted  or  efiected  by 
human  strength  or  design?     Has   any  one  state 
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profited  by  these  catastrophes?  Will  any  state 
profit  by  that  catastrophe  which  threatens  ?  These 
changes  in  the  East,  may  they  not  affect  Western 
Europe,  for  so  many  centuries  hitherto  unshaken  ? 
The  replies  are  easy  and  converge  in  one  point. 
The  two  former  catastrophes  were  effected  by 
human  strength  and  by  concerted  plan.  That  one, 
(the  fall  of  Turkey),  which  is  now  threatened,  is 
laboured  for  and  will  profit  those  that  have  already 
worked  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire  and  of 
Poland.  It  was  the  Slaavs  that  broke  the  power 
of  the  Empire  of  the  East,  and  it  was  Russia 
that  laid  claim  to  its  inheritance.  It  was  Russia 
who,  (assisted  by  Europe),  wrought  the  fall  of  Po- 
land, and  who,  with  the  same  assistance,  is  pre- 
paring that  of  Turkey.  These  changes  in  the  East, 
if  suffered  to  be  accomplished  by  Europe,  must 
affect  most  gravely  its  condition ;  but  as  it  is  not 
by  external  strength,  but  by  internal  operations  on 
its  people,  that  those  results  are  to  be  brought 
about,  it  is  possible  to  anticipate  or  to  prevent  them, 
only  by  acquaintance  with  the  populations  which  are 
the  persons  of  the  drama,  and  with  the  countries 
which  are  its  theatre. 

In  adjusting  our  minds  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
consequences  to  the  human  race,  of  the  operations 
undertaken  on  the  minute  field  we  are  about  to 
examine,  it  must  be  held  in  view,  that  the  fall  of 
one  Empire  is  not  the  limit  of  admitted  danger. 
Two  other  states  simultaneously  sink  when  Turkey 
sinks — Persia  and  Austria. 

The  Serbians  thus  become  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance, by  the  country  they  inhabit,  and  the  race 
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to  which  thoy  belong.  Among  the  Slaavs  they 
stand  next  in  rank  to  the  Poles,  and  to  their  moun- 
tains is  now  transferred  the  struggle  that  lately  be- 
dewed with  blood  the  plains  of  Poland,  and  that  still 
water  them  with  tears. 

Serbia,  with  the  confining  districts  which  it  com- 
mands, has  been  the  centre  of  the  dominion  of  all 
those  military  populations  that  have  ravaged  Eu- 
rope. The  Huns,  the  Avars,  the  Hungarians,  the 
Bulgarians,  have  each  in  turn  placed  their  royal 
camp  in  this  region. 

The  Turks,  when  they  invaded  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, found  it  not  inhabited  by  Greeks,  but  ahnost 
exclusively  by  populations  of  Slaav  origin.  The 
habit  of  designating  the  Eastern  empire  by  the 
name  of  Greek,  has  left  on  us  an  erroneous  im- 
pression of  its  structure.  The  empire  was  Roman, 
and  the  Greeks  were  only  the  officials,  and  did  not 
constitute  its  people.  In  the  earliest  times,  and 
during  the  height  of  Hellenic  greatness,  the  Greeks 
extended  no  higher  to  the  north,  tlian  Mount  Olym- 
pus, and  their  settlements  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace 
amounted  only  to  a  few  colonies  upon  the  coast. 
The  original  lUyrian,  Macedonian,  and  Thracian* 
tribes  constituted  the  population  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  East.  They,  in  common  with  the 
Greeks,  suffered  loss  by  the  various  invasions  of 
northern  tribes,  and  were  then  successively  re- 
cruited from  these  stocks — Celt,  Goth,  and  Tatar. 
Finally,  the  Slaav  settlements   and  invasions  first 

*  The  Thracka  and  Dhaka  (Dacians),  are  claimed  by  recent 
Slayian  writers  as  compatriots. 
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destroyed,  and  then  re-constituted  the  population  of 
the  Eastern  empire.*  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  district  on  the  Adriatic,  between  the  rivers  of 
Berat  and  Janina,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Skipitars, 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast,  the  whole  region  constituting  European 
Turkey,  south  of  the  Danube,  was  settled  by 
Slaavs,  or  subjugated  to  them.  Even  in  Greece 
Proper,  Slavian  conquest  and  colonies  had  dis- 
placed the  original  population ;  and  the  peasants 
round  Athens  at  the  present  day,  as  those  round 
Constantinople,  are  not  only  of  Slavian  blood,  but 
speak  the  language  of  Russia. 

When  the  Turks  entered  Europe,  they  came  as 
the  protectors  of  the  Greek  capital  of  Constanti- 
nople, against  the  Slavian  kingdoms  and  people  of 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia.  But  the  Turks  came  in  very 
small  numbers ;  and,  taking  the  population  south 
of  the  Danube,  from  the  Black  Sea  on  one  side, 
and  the  Adriatic  on  the  other,  down  to  the  Egean, 
the  non-Slaav  population  does  not  amount  alto- 
gether to  more  than  one-half  of  the  Slaavs ;  the 
first,  (Greeks,  Albanians,  and  Turks)  constituting 
about  four  millions;  the  latter,  (Serbians,  Bulga- 
rians, Croatians,  Morlakes,  Montinegrians,  Bos- 
nians,) to  nearly  eight  millions. 

On  the  ruin  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  in  the 
tenth  century,  as  elsewhere  related,!  that  of  Serbia 
rose  to  importance ;  it  existed  under  one  dynasty  for 

*  In  the  single  reign  of  Justinian,  the  nnmhers  in  life  sacri- 
ficed, or  in  captives  carried  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  by  the 
Serbians  and  Bulgarians,  is  estimated  at  six  millions. 

t  See  postea,  ancient  history  of  the  Slavians. 
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2S0  years ;  it  extended  from  the  further  Umit  of 
Transylvania,  over  a  portion  of  Hungary,  down 
then  to  the  Adriatic,  through  Macedonia  to  the 
Egean,  and  then  across  Thrace  to  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  It  established  an  independent  patri- 
archate, and  as  its  Bulgarian  predecessor  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  so  did 
the  King  of  Serbia  assume  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  Slaavs.  Its  most  remarkable  sovereign  Dushan 
died  when  he  was  preparing  a  great  expedition  for 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and  revered  by  his 
nation  as  a  great  and  just  prince,  he  is  distinguished 
among  great  sovereigns  as  a  lawgiver.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  records  of  the  second  infancy  of 
Europe,  and  the  highest  claim  which  Serbia  pos- 
sesses to  our  respect,  is  the  code  of  laws  framed 
under  this  prince. 

The  people  was  warlike,  but  disorderly.  Their 
dominion  was  extended,  but  its  bonds  were  lax  and 
fluctuating.  The  authority  of  the  sovereign  great, 
when  the  wearer  of  the  crown  was  so,  but  the 
character  of  the  government  was  feudal,  and  its 
barons  as  turbulent  as  brave. 

The  Serbians,  as  the  remainder  of  the  Slavonian 
race,  took  no  part  in  the  Crusades. 

It  was  the  number  and  power  of  the  Serbians  and 
Bulgarians  that  broke  the  Greek  Empire ;  it  was  the 
Turks  that  profited  by  their  work  and  by  its  fall.  The 
first  progress  of  the  Ottomans  towards  the  posses- 
sion of  Constantinople,  was,  by  the  increase  of  their 
power  in  Asia,  the  results  of  the  victories  of  the 
Crusaders ;  the  Turks,  called  into  Europe  in  part  as 
a  protection  of  the  Greek  Empire  against  them, 
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subdued  both  them  and  the  Greek  Empire ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  the  blows  struck  by  the  Crusaders  upon 
Constantinople,  upon  Nissa,  the  breaking  down  by 
them  of  the  strength  of  the  Greek  Empire  and  the 
Turkish  Seljuks,  afforded  occasions  of  change, 
which  neither  Seljuks  nor  Greeks  had  the  power  of 
remodelling  to  their  own  advantage,  from  which  the 
Slaavs  had  not  the  capacity  to  profit,  and  which 
enabled  the  Ottomans,  by  the  difference  of  their 
own  character,  to  make  their  way  to  greatness  and 
dominion,  alike  against  their  Turkish  compeers, 
their  Greek  proteges,  and  their  Slavian  antagonists. 

The  first  entrance  of  the  Turks  into  Serbia  was  in 
1308.  A  small  body  of  them  had  landed  in  Byzan- 
tium, and  beaten  a  detachment  of  imperial  troops 
that  had  ravaged  Thrace — and  these  marauders,  not 
defeated,  but  breaking  up  amongst  themselves — a 
portion  of  them  offered  their  services  to  the  King 
of  Serbia.  A  thousand  horsemen,  and  five  hundred 
foot  soldiers  were  by  him  colonized  in  Serbia. 

In  the  year  1834  we  find  the  Serbians  and  the 
Turks  imited  against  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  a 
campaign  of  Andronicus  against  the  Serbians 
thwarted  by  a  descent  of  the  Turks  on  Chalcididc. 

At  this  period  curious  relations  are  found  sub- 
sisting between  the  Serbians,  the  Turks,  and  the 
Greek  Empire.  The  Slaavs  of  i^rbia  and  Bulgaria 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Turks  of  Brussa  and 
Iconium  on  the  other,  forming  countervailing  alli- 
ances and  leagues  with  the  rival  aspirants  for  power 
at  Constantinople  ;  so  that  one  of  the  Slavian  with 
one  of  the  Turkish  principalities  was  leagued  with 
one  of  the  parties  at  Constantinople,  against  the 
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other  Slavian  and  Turkish  prince  with  the  other 
party  at  Constantinople.  At  this  time  there  was 
further  intermarriages, .  connecting  the  different 
princely  houses  of  the  Slaavs,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Turks. 

The  seeds  of  future  greatness,  sown  during  the 
reign  of  Urcan,  suddenly  blossomed  after  the  suc- 
cession of  Murat  the  First.  The  small  body  of 
Ottoman  shepherds,  who  had  been  struggling  their 
way  into  political  existence  against  the  Turkish 
tribes  of  Asia,  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  Slavian 
population  of  Europe,  seemed  now  at  once  to  con- 
solidate itself  within  and  to  expand  without.  The 
young  Sultan,  in  two  successive  campaigns,  made 
himself  master  of  the  keys  and  the  centres  of 
Roumelia  and  Anatolia, — Adrianople  and  Angora. 
The  Turkish  power  now  extended  to  the  Slavian 
frontiers  ;  the  Serbian  King  saw  that  he  must 
be  its  next  victim,  or  its  conqueror.  We  might 
now  expect  a  strict  alliance  between  the  Serbians 
and  the  Greeks  against  the  common  danger ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  seemed  delighted 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Turks  at  Adrianople. 
Fearing  more  the  Bulgarians  and  Serbians,  they 
felt  sheltered  rather  than  endangered  by  the  growth 
of  Turkish  strength,  and  by  its  circling  settlements 
around  their  capital,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Archipelago. 

The  conquest  of  Adrianople  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  Philipopolis.  The  Greek  governor  of  that 
city  took  refuge  amongst  the  Serbians,  and  urged 
the  king  of  that  people,  Urosch  the  Fifth,  to  declare 
war  against  the  Turks.     At  this  period  appeared 
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an  enclytic  from  Pope  Urban  V.,  calling  the  Chris- 
tians to  a  crusade  against  the  MussuUnans,  and 
warning  Europe  against  the  danger  of  this  sudden 
growth  and  westerly  direction  of  the  Ottoman 
power.  A  league  was  consequently  formed  between 
the  Princes  of  Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Wallachia, 
with  that  of  Serbia.  Murat,  at  this  period,  was 
prosecuting  a  precarious  warfare  against  the  Turk- 
ish princes  of  Asia.  The  allies,  seizing  the 
favourable  juncture,  suddenly  marched  an  army 
of  20,000  men  upon  his  then  European  capital, 
Adrianople,  expecting  to  find  it  an  easy  prey.  Their 
design  was  anticipated,  as  their  attack ;  their  camp 
was  attacked  and  forced  during  the  night,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maritza,  and  those  who  escaped  the 
sword  perished  in  the  stream.  The  scene  of  this 
first  struggle  between  Serbia  and  the  Turks  still 
retains  the  name  of  the  '^  Slaughter  of  the  Ser- 
bians" (1363). 

The  Sultan  does  not  seem  to  have  sought  ven- 
geance for  this  assault,  but  the  state  of  warfare  con- 
tinued, and  ten  years  later  we  find  the  Kings  of 
Serbia  and  Bulgaria  beaten  again  by  the  same 
Turkish  general  at  Samakov. 

The  mountains  of  the  Balkan  formed  a  rampart 
in  face  of  the  Turks,  from  behind  it  the  Serbians 
and  Bulgarians  could  launch,  in  comparative  secu- 
rity, marauding  expeditions,  to  it  they  could  retreat 
when  opposed  or  beaten.  The  Turks,  defeating 
them  with  ease  on  the  plains,  had  not  yet  been 
able  to  assault  these  defences.  The  victory  of 
Samakov  enabled  the    Turks    to  effect  their  first 
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lodgment  on  this  rampart,  by   the  occupation  of 
Gioustandil.* 

Bulgaria  and  Serbia  are  protected  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to  lUyria 
and  Epirus.  These  mountains  were  formerly  known 
under  the  names  of  Hemus,  Orbelus,  and  Soardius, 
and  now  by  that  of  Balkan,  Egrisotag  and  Tschartag. 
There  is  again  a  rampart  which  divides  Bulgaria 
from  Serbia,  so  that  there  is  a  succession  of  defences 
for  the  Serbians,  in  two  barriers  of  mountains,  pre- 
senting their  abutments  to  the  east  and  south,  and 
furnished  with  a  numerous  garrison  of  tribes  of  the 
same  origin  as  themselves,  that  had  to  be  subdued 
before  they  could  be  assailed.  Von  Hammer  says, 
**  The  Paleologues  instead  of  making  use  of  the 
Balkans  as  a  powerful  rampart  against  the  invasions 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  Serbians,  pushed  their  im- 
prudence  and  blindness  so  far  as  to  implore  the  sue* 
cours  of  these  very  people  against  their  exterior  and 
interior  enemies.  Thus  all  the  battles  fought  by 
the  Ottomans  on  the  Hebrus  and  the  Tainarus  were 
fought,  properly  speaking,  not  against  the  Greeks, 
but  against  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Serbians." 

The  Austrian  writer,  as  is  usual  with  him,  re- 
verses the  order  of  things.  These  mountains  were 
the  possessions  and  were  the  fastnesses  of  the  Ser- 
bians and  the  Bulgarians  ;  and  it  was  because  they 
possessed  them  that  they  could  not  be  used  against 
them.  It  was  because  they  possessed  them,  that 
the  Greek  Emperors  had  to  fear  foreign  foes,  and 

*  A  city  founded  by  Jastinian,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
its  site,  the  freshness  of  its  springs,  and  for  the  otto  of  roses. 
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to  dread  internal  disunion.  The  aggressive  value 
of  these  mountains  was  not  felt  hy  M.  V.  Hammer, 
because  they  are  now  possessed  by  populations  that 
only  seek  to  maintain  their  own  independence,  and 
who  assail  no  one.  The  mountains  of  Serbia  would 
indeed  have  been  available  for  the  protection  of  the 
Greek  as  actually  of  the  Turkish  empire,  had  they 
appertained  to  it  defactOj  and  had  that  people  been 
united  to  it  by  sympathies. 

The  Slaavs  were  thus  the  important  popula- 
tion of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  Serbia  was  their 
stronghold.  The  establishment  of  the  Ottoman 
dominion  in  Europe  depended  upon  their  power  to 
resist,  and  on  their  strength  when  subdued.  Murat 
the  First  laid  the  foundations  of  Ottoman  greatness 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  It  was  he  who  established 
those  military  colonies  of  Turks,  Albanians  and 
Greeks,  that  have  constituted  up  to  the  present  time 
the  military  frame-work  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment. The  disposition  of  his  troops  on  the  field 
was  likewise  become,  for  the  Ottomans,  their  rule 
and  model.  These  collateral  evidences  of  his  genius 
give  value  to  his  operations  against  the  Serbians,  as 
these  operations  exhibit  the  high  estimate,  in  the 
man  most  qualified  to  judge,  of  the  military  strength 
of  those  tribes  and  positions  which  now  again  are 
assuming  importance  in  the  afiairs  of  the  world. 

He  had  received  from  the  Serbians  an  outrage 
the  most  flagrant.  They  had,  unprovoked,  marched 
an  army  to  assault  his  capital.  He  had,  however, 
deferred  his  vengeance  for  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  actively  engaged  in  securing  the  posi- 
tions he  had  gained  in  Asia.     It  was  only  after  he 
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had  deprived  the  Serbians  of  allies  in  Asia,  and 
given  to  himself  the  strength  of  such  alliances  by 
reducing  the  Turkish  princes  there  to  the  condi- 
tion of  tributaries  that  he  turned  his  face  against 
the  mountains  of  Roumeli.  The  plan  of  his  opera- 
tions  was  of  an  extent  which  indicated  the  import- 
ance of  the  enterprise;  they  extended  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Gulph  of  Thessalonica.  Three 
armies  were  at  once  set  in  motion,  one  directing 
itself  to  Southern  Macedonia  so  as  to  take  the 
mountains  of  Roumeli  in  the  rear^  one  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  so  as  to  take  them  in  flank,  and  one 
was  to  assault  them  in  front.  Murat  himself  com- 
manded the  body  that  attacked  Nissa  ;*  while  the 
expeditions  to  the  right  and  left  restrained  the  sepa- 
rate principalities  from  the  possibility  of  common 
action,  and  reduced  them  to  a  separate  defence. 
The  Serbians  had  no  armies  to  bring  into  the 
plains,  their  strength  resided  in  the  nature  of  the 
country.  The  Turks  had  to  assault  them  there, 
and  simultaneously  to  assail  Upper  Macedonia, 
Serbia,  and  Bulgaria.  They  could  assail  them  only 
after  being  in  possession  of  Thrace,  Lower  Mace- 
donia, and  the  country  extending  as  far  as  Philipo- 
polis.  It  was  after  these  conquests,  and  with  the 
increased  means  which  they  afibrded,  that  this  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  enterprise  was  undertaken,  and 
the  assault  simultaneously  made  from  Thrace,  from 
the  Lower  Danube  and  Macedonia,  extending  over 
a  line  of  800  miles. 

*  Birthplace  of  Constantine.  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  fortified  under 
Manuel  Commene  at  the  same  time  as  Belgrade. 
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No  sooner  was  Nissa  carried  than  the  resistance 
of  the  Slaavs  fell  before  the  different  expeditions  of 
the  Turks.  Lazar  obtained  peace,  paying  tribute,  and 
furnishing  a  body  of  cavalry  to  the  Turkish  service. 
Bulgaria  obtained  peace  without  tribute.  This  suc- 
cess was  followed  by  several  years  of  peace,  during 
which  time  Murat  occupied  himself  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  order,  both  of  the  army  and  of  the 
administration,  which  constituted  the  mould  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Macedonia  was  entered 
by  a  Turkish  General,  and  the  cities  of  Monastir, 
Perlepe,  with  the  whole  country  to  the  limits  of 
Albania,  subjected  to  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
Ottoman  Sovereign  was  thus  in  possession  of  the 
Greek  empire  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  a 
semicircle  round  the  city  of  Constantinople,  extend- 
ing from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  southern  bank  of  the 
Lower  Danube  and  the  northern  shores  of  the 
^gean  Sea  bounded  the  Turkish  possessions,  which 
extended  southwards  to  Thessaly,  westward  to  Al- 
bania. But  the  Serbians  had  supplied  a  regular 
contingent  to  the  Turkish  armies,  and  that  service 
afforded  a  field  for  their  enterprise  or  their  valour. 
Murat  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  Carama- 
uian  Dynasty,  which  being  the  chief  stock  that  had 
arisen  out  of  the  ruined  Seljuks,  began  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  strength, 
and  was  taking  measures  to  curb  and  to  overthrow 
it.  The  army  which  Murat  carried  into  Asia  was 
in  a  great  measure  composed  of  Serbians.  He  tri- 
umphed over  his  eastern  rivals,  and  after  a  signal 
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victory  on  the  plain  of  Iconium,  Murat  reestablished 
the  Caramanian  prince  Alaadin  in  the  principality 
of  which  he  had  destroyed  the  strength.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  troops  on  this  occasion  is  minutely 
recorded  as  the  model  of  subsequent  Turkish  strar 
tegy.  The  army  was  distributed  into  two  wings 
and  a  centre — the  right  wing  the  troops  of  Anatoly, 
the  left  those  of  Roumeli,  the  centre  of  Janissaries. 
The  troops  of  Roumeli  must  have  been  Christians, 
the  Turkish  population  settled  in  Roumeli  being  so 
small  that  they  were  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the 
regions  in  which  they  had  been  established  as  a 
military  colony,  and  the  centre  composed  of  Janis- 
saries were  of  course  all  Christians,  and  of  Hellenic 
or  Slaav  blood,* 

The  great  majority  of  the  Turkish  forces  were 
not,  and  could  not  be  Turkish,  seeing  the  smallness 
of  their  number,  compared  with  that  of  their  sub- 
jects, while  they  were  opposed  by  enemies  in  Asia 
that  were  entirely  Turkish.  The  triumph  of  the 
Ottomans  over  the  remnants  of  the  Seljuks  in  Asia 
is  rather  a  triumph  of  Christians  over  Mussulmans 
than  of  Turks  over  the  Greek  empire. 

I  have  been  led  to  particularise  this  contest  with 
the  Princes  of  Caramania,  as  from  it  directly  sprung 

*  The  fiupposition  that  the  Janissaries  were  Mussulmans  is 
perfectly  erroneous.  The  body  of  Janissaries  does  not  belong  to 
any  particular  faith,  and  it  is  not  long  since  a  Patriarch  of  Arme- 
nians enrolled  himself  in  one  of  the  Odas  of  the  Janissaries,  and 
obtained  their  support  against  the  Government.  The  enrolling 
of  the  Christians  in  the  body  of  the  Janissaries  under  the  im- 
pression of  forced  conversion,  is  one  of  those  misconceptions 
which  has  most  falsified  the  character  of  the  Turks,  and  rendered 
any  comprehension  of  their  early  progress  impossible. 
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the  great  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Serbians, 
which  opened  to  the  Turks  the  barrier  of  the 
Hemus,  which  gave  to  them  the  full  possession  of  the 
Serbian  kingdom,  which  brought  them  into  contact 
and  collision  with  Europe,  which  led  to  the  subse- 
quent subjugation  of  Albania,  and  to  that  increase 
of  power  in  the  Sultanat  of  Adrianople,  that  en- 
abled it  to  hold  its  ground  after  its  power  was 
wholly  annihilated  in  Asia,  and  its  Sovereign  a 
captive  to  the  Mogols,  and  then  removing  the  seat 
of  its  empire  to  Constantinople,  to  attain  that  pro- 
minent position  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  AiHca, 
which  was  soon  after  won  by  Suleiman  and  Selim. 

The  Serbians,  as  already  said,  constituted  the 
chief  strength  of  the  army  with  which  Murat  tri- 
umphed at  Iconium.  On  their  return  to  their 
own  country  they  aroused  their  countrymen  to 
vengeance  against  the  Turks,  because  Murat  had 
punished  with  death  many  of  the  Serbians  that 
were  found  guilty  of  plundering. 

This  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance.  It  ex- 
plains the  extension  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe, 
it  explains  how  it  was  that  the  Greek  empire 
dreaded  less  the  Turks  in  their  immediate  vicinity 
than  the  Serbians  at  a  distance.* 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  e?ery  principal  town  the 
name  of  the  Turkish  General  by  whom  it  was  conquered  is 
therein  preserved  by  works  of  public  utility  and  beneficence. 
"  During  this  time  Evrenos  conquered  in  the  south  the 
country  of  Komoolgina,  Verdar  *  *  *.  His  name  is  preserved  in 
these  towns  not  only  by  having  conquered  them,  but  because  he 
has  there  founded  and  richly  endowed  several  imarets  and 
caravanserais  *  *  *. 
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Universal  indignation  wa3  excited  amongst  the 
Serbians,  by  the  narrative  of  the  executions  that 
had  taken  place  at  Coniah,  and  the  whole  people 
rose  in  insurrection,  reckoning  as  heretofore  upon 
the  support  of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Bosnians. 
Twenty  thousand  Turks  were  unexpectedly  assailed, 
and  nearly  wholly  annihilated,  by  the  Bosnians  and 
the  Serbians  conjoined.  This  formidable  alliance, 
so  suddenly  called  into  existence,  was  capable  of 
overturning  the  Ottoman  power,  and  a  short  time 
before  would  have  sufficed  to  overthrow  it.  But 
the  supremacy  of  Murat  being  now  established 
over  the  princes  of  Iconium  and  Caramania  and 
the  other  Turkish  principalities  against  whom  he 
had  brought  so  lately  to  bear  the  arms  of  the 
Serbians,  he  was  through  their  support  prepared 
to  make  head  against  this  confederacy.  The  two 
parties  prepared  themselves  for  the  contest,  in 
the  full  consciousness  that  there  was  now  no  alter- 
native for  either  between  triumph  and  destruc- 
tion. The  storm  first  fell  upon  the  Bulgarians. 
Temovo,  the  principal  place  in  the  kingdom,  was 
carried  ;  Shoomla  occupied  ;  the  king,  Sisman,  be- 
sieged in  Silistria,  came  to  the  camp  of  Murat  to 
sue  for  peace.  The  Turks  having  turned  to  the 
west  to  pursue  the  war  gainst  the  Serbians,  the 

'*  Lalas  having  carried  his  Tictorious  standard  to  the  foot  of 
the  Hemns,  took  possession  of  the  two  Sagrse  and  of  Philipopolis, 
towns  of  most  importance,  and  which  ftimished  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  Belgrade  with  rice  *  *  *,  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  EyrenoSy  he  immortalized  his  name  hy  usefal  and  mag- 
nificent constructions,  with  which  he  emhellished  the  towns  that 
had  fallen  under  the  Ottoman  domination." 

Hist,  of  Ott,  Em,  Von  Hammer^  vol.  i.  hook  v. 
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Bulgarians  broke  the  compact,  refused  to  surrender 
Nicopolisy  and  recommenced  the  war.  Sisman  was 
again  reduced,  and  brought  captive  to  the  camp;  his 
life  was  spared.  Bulgaria  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  Turkish  province,  its  government  extin- 
guished, and  Turkish  legal  and  civil  jurisdiction 
organised,  its  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube 
were  occupied,  and  from  that  period  it  has  remained 
unnoticed  in  the  history  of  Turkey,  until  the  late 
war,  when  it  partially  took  part  with  the  Russians. 
The  reduction  of  Bulgaria  took  place  in  the  year 
1890,  that  is  after  an  existence  of  610  years. 

Lazar,  king  of  Serbia,  was  in  the  mean  time  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Bosnians  and  Albanians,  and 
Murat  was  assembling  round  him  all  his  strength 
from  Asia, — his  heroic  veterans  and  his  gifted  sons. 
Among  the  first  was  Evrenos — among  the  second 
Bayezid,  afterwards  sumamed  Ilderim  or  lightning. 

Murat  reached  Serbia  by  rapid  and  unexpected 
marches,  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  south,  be- 
fore the  Serbian  army  was  prepared  to  dispute 
the  passage.  They  met  on  the  plain  of  Cossavo. 
The  Ottoman  army  was  far  inferior  in  numbers  to 
that  of  the  confederates,  which  was  composed  of 
Serbians,  Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  Montinegrins,  Al- 
banians, Poles,  Wallachians,  and  Hungarians.  The 
armies  remained  during  the  afternoon  in  presence  of 
each  other,  and  next  morning  (June  15,  1389)9  the 
order  of  battle  was,  on  either  side,  that  of  a  centre 
and  two  wings,  facing  each  other.  Little  stratagem 
was  employed  on  either  side,  the  masses  rushed 
upon  each  other  with  ungovernable  fury.  During 
several  hours,  indiscriminate   slaughter  had   still 
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left  the  fate  of  the  day  uncertain »  when  a  Serhian, 
Milosh  Cabiovitch,  pretending  that  he  surrendered, 
and  that  he  had  a  secret  to  communicate  to  Murat, 
plunged  a  dagger  in  his  breast.  The  assassination 
of  the  Sultan  drove  to  exasperation  the  Turks,  and 
the  false  rumour  that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
Bosnians,  completed  the  rout  of  the  Serbians.  Their 
king,  Lazar,  with  the  Serbian  nobles  that  had  not 
fallen,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  it  was  only  when 
Lazar  was  conducted  to  the  tent  of  Murat,  that 
he  knew  of  the  fate  that  had  befallen  his  enemy. 
"  Great  God  I"  he  exclaimed,  **  take  me  now  to  thy- 
*'  self,  after  having  permitted  me  to  see  my  enemy 
"  die  before  me,  by  the  hand  of  a  faithful  Serbian." 
Lazar  and  the  nobles  were  decapitated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Sultan,  when  in  his  last  agonies : 
**  And,"  says  the  historian  of  the  event,  ^'  Lazar  was 
**  able  to  die  in  the  hope  that  the  death  of  Murat 
*'  would  shake  the  Ottoman  Empire,  scarcely  yet 
*'  established ;  and  the  Sultan,  before  closing  his 
**  eyes,  had  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  the 
*'  power  of  Serbia  trodden  down  in  the  person  of  his 
"  enemy  stretched  at  his  feet." 

Notwithstanding  so  great  a  victory,  and  so  signal 
a  discomfiture,  the  Turks  did  not  venture  to  con- 
vert Serbia,  as  they  had  Bulgaria,  into  a  Turkish 
Eyalet  —  and  although  the  provocation  had  been 
so  atrocious,  and  their  success  so  unparalleled,  they 
invested  Stephen,  son  of  Lazar,  with  the  sovereign 
authority,  and  placed  him  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  brother-in-law,  George  Brankovitz. 

After  the  reduction  of  Serbia,  and  its  alliance 
with  the  Turks,  Bayezid  pursued  his  conquests  in 
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Bulgaria,  and  occupied  the  strong  places  upon  the 
Danube.     Wallachia  and  Hungary  were  the  next 
menaced.    Wallachia  was  indeed  reduced  in  1391 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  in  1394,  Sigismond 
of  Hungary  had  succeeded  in  renewing  a  defensive 
alliance  with  its  Prince,  Myrtche,  against  the  Turks, 
and  succoured  by  six  hundred  French  knights,  un- 
der the  orders  of  Count  d'Eu,  he  invaded  Bulgaria, 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Nicopolis.     In 
the  following  year  a  formidable  alliance  was  di- 
rected by  Sigismond  against  the  Porte.     The  king 
of  France  sent  his  highest  officers,  and  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Princes  of  the  blood,  the  Grand 
Prior  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  Grand  Master  of 
Rhodes,  the  Elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wallachia  commanded  in  person  their 
contingents,  and  the  combined  fleet  of  Venice  and 
of  Rhodes  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  presented 
themselves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 

In  this  coalition  we  do  not  find  the  Serbians,  but 
on  the  contrary  it  was  upon  Serbia  that  first  fell  the 
fiiry  of  the  invasion.  Bayezid  was  then  occupied  in 
pursuing  his  conquests  in  Asia,  but  returning  with 
that  speed  to  which  he  owed  his  surname,  he  fell 
upon  the  French  and  Christian  army,  amounting 
to  sixty  thousand  men  at  Necopolis.  The  fate  of 
this  eventful  battle,  in  which  the  Christians  were 
annihilated,  leaving  fifteen  thousand  Turks  upon  the 
field,  was  determined  by  the  Serbian  prince.  "  Gara, 
"  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  Herman  de  Cilly,  at 
''  the  head  of  the  Bavarians  and  the  Styrians,  sus- 
^^  tained  alone  the  charge  of  the  enemy,  and  after 
"  having  reinforced  themselves  with  the   French 
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"  that  had  fled,  to  the  number  of  12,000  men,  they 
"  fell  upon  the  Turks.  Already  had  they  repelled 
**  the  Janissaries,  and  thrown  into  disorder  the  ranks 
of  the  Sipahis  (the  last  reserve  of  the  Turks) 
when  the  Kraal-  of  Serbia,  seeing  the  danger  of 
Bayezid  rushed  to  his  support,  and  with  five  thou- 
sand men  decided  the  victory."* 
While  Bayezid  was  on  the  point  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  Greek  Empire,  and  transferring  the 
seat  of  his  dominion  to  Constantinople,  the  fearful 
storm  of  Mogul  invasion,  which  had  been  rolling 
over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Asia,  burst  upon 
Anatoli,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  yet  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek,  was  able  to 
stand  up  to  a  not  unequal  contest  with  Timour 
and  his  Moguls.  The  fate  of  the  Eastern  world  was 
decided  upon  the  plains  of  Angora,  and  the  details 
of  that  battle  throw  more  light  upon  the  character 
and  the  importance  of  Serbia,  than  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  that  period  of  history. 

Upon  the  very  same  field  where  the  power  of 
Mithridates  was  broken  by  the  arms  of  Pompey, 
were  arrayed  the  hostile  forces  of  the  Tartars — 
masters  of  Adrianople,  and  those  just  emerged  from 
Tartary.  On  the  one  hand  was  Timour  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Moguls,  on  the  other  Bayezid  Ilderim, 
the  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans.  The  troops  under 
these  mighty  chieftains,  were  commanded  by  their 
sons  and  their  grandsons,  and  under  their  respective 
orders  were  assembled  nearly  a  million  of  men. 

Von  Hammer  thus  describes  the  order  of  battle 
of  the  Turks.     '^  Sooliman  Shah  commanded  the 

*  Von  Hammer,  vol.  i.  333. 
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"  Asiatic  troops,  which  formed  the  right  wing  j  the 
**  left  wing  was  composed  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
Serbians  who  obeyed  Lazar,  son  of  Woolk  and 
son-in-law  of  Bayezid.  The  Sultan  occupied  the 
**  centre,  with  his  sons  Isa  Moossa  and  Mustapha ; 
*^  the  most  experienced  of  his  generals  and  ten 
"  thousand  Janissaries." 

What  an  important  part,  then,  has  not  Serbia 
played  in  the  early  establishment  of  the  Ottoman 
dynasty,  composing  a  wing  of  the  army  of  Bayezid  ar- 
rayed against  the  Moguls, — that  wing  commanded  by 
their  own  chief, — and  that  chief  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Ottoman  monarch.  But  not  less  remarkable  than 
their  station  and  importance,  was  their  conduct  and 
their  prowess.  To  the  left  wing  of  the  Ottomans, 
composed  of  Serbians,  Timour  opposed  the  vassals 
that  guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  Tartar  empire. 
Amongst  them  were  observed  Ibrahim  Shah,  gover- 
nor of  Scherwan ;  Taherten,  prince  of  Erzendjan ; 
Kara-Osman-Bazender,  prince  of  Diabekir,  under 
their  orders  were  all  the  Toorkmans,  and  in  front 
of  these  battalions  Timour  had  placed  thirty-two 
elephants,  which  he  had  brought  from  India.  The 
action  commenced  by  the  right  wing  of  the  Moguls, 
which  outflanked  that  of  the  Ottomans,  surrounding 
their  army  and  falling  upon  them  in  the  rear.  The 
Serbians,  facing  about,  received  them  with  vigour 
and  repelled  their  assault.  ^^  On  the  side  of  the  Otto- 
'*  mans,  the  European  troops  struggled  with  extraor- 
*^  dinary  courage,  but  while  the  Serbians  exhibited, 
**  in  the  left  wing,  prodigies  of  valour,  the  troops 
"  of  A'ldine,  that  formed  the  right  wing,  having 
"  perceived  their  former  prince  in  the  ranks  of  their 
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"  enemieSy  deserted  to  the  Tartars.  They  were  fol- 
"  lowed  hy  the  contingents  of  Saroukhan,  of  Men- 
**  tesche,  of  Kermian,  and  hy  the  Tartar  soldiers, 
**  whom  the  secret  agents  of  Timour  had  already 
"  seduced.  The  Serhians  were  already  separated 
**  from  the  body  of  the  army  commanded  by 
**  Bayezid,  when  their  valiant  chief ,  Stephen,  at 
**  the  head  of  his  horsemen  heavily  armed,  opened 
**  a  passage  through  the  enemy,  and  succeeded, 
"  not  without  leaving  many  of  his  followers  on 
**  the  field,  in  reaching  the  Sultan,  whom  he  ad- 
"  vised  to  fly.  Bayezid  rejected  with  indignation, 
'*  the  advice  of  Stephen,  and  continued  an  heroic 
*^  resistance  at  the  head  of  his  ten  thousand  Janis- 
*'  saries.  Stephen,  judging  the  battle  to  be  lost  and 
^*  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  save  the  Sultan, 
**  covered  the  retreat  of  his  eldest  son,  Sooliman, 
"  whom  the  Grand  Vizir,  Ali  Pacha,  had  snatched 
"  from  the  miUe*'  Thus,  did  the  Serbians  appear 
to  be  in  strength,  as  well  as  in  fidelity,  the  prop  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  its  guardian  when  be- 
trayed by  its  Turkish  subjects,  and  they  had  the 
rare  honour  of  extorting  from  the  lips  of  Timour 
this  remarkable  testimony  to  their  courage  and  their 
loyalty, — "  These  Dervishes  have  failed  in  nothing  /" 
Nearly  half  a  century  after  this  event,  an  insur- 
rection was  made  by  the  Serbians,  which  led  to  a 
second  defeat  at  Cossavo  in  1448.  The  Pope  was 
then  appealed  to  by  them,  and  they  ofiered  to  place 
themselves  under  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  also 
failed  :  and  six  years  after  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, in  1459»  was  the  subjugation  of  Serbia  com- 
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pleted.  Then  was  a  Pasha  of  Serbia  appointed, 
and  from  that  province  were  the  Turks  enabled  to 
menace  and  to  divide  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  and  Wallachia,  aqd  to  separate  these 
again  from  Albania  during  the  heroic  defence  of 
Scanderibeg. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1521  that  the  Turks  be- 
came masters  of  Belgrade. 


CHAPTER  IL 

RELATIONS  OF  TURKEY  WITH  AUSTRIA  AND  RUSSIA, 
FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  SERBIA  IN  14f59j  TO 
THE  REVOLUTION  IN  1804. 

From  this  period  until  the  revolution  of  Serbia 
in  1804,  the  history  of  Serbia  is  merged  in  that  of 
Turkey.  But  as  that  Province  stands  important  in 
its  faculty  of  acting  upon  the  three  great  empires, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  and  as  it  has  been 
the  chief  field  of  contest  between  the  two  latter, 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  events  that  have  filled  up 
this  interval  of  time  may  not  be  misplaced  in  a 
history  of  Serbia,  and  is  requisite  to  render  intelli- 
gible its  present  and  future  value. 

The  conquest  of  Serbia  by  the  Turks  led  to  the 
conquest  of  Transylvania  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  Hungary.  Buda,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1541.  The  Hungarian 
Diet  was  held  at  Presburg,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  in  Hungaiy  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Turks.  In  1664  the  Turks  were  defeated  near 
Mount  Gothard  by  Montecu'culi.  This  is  the  fur- 
thest progress  of  their  arms  westward;  and  this 
period  is  the  apogeum  of  their  fortunes.  In  1 668 
they  were  beaten  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  at  Stri- 
gova.  The  fortress  of  Newheusel  was  taken,  and  soon 
after  the  city  of  Buda.     Civil  commotions  broke  out 
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in  HuDgary,  distiDguished  by  the  names  of  Zriri, 
Frangepan,  and  Tekeli.  Out  of  these  events  arose 
the  last  invasion  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks  in  1683» 
when  they  were  driven  back  by  Sobieski  and  his 
Poles.  The  memorable  victory  of  Mohacz  in  1 687 
reduced  Transylvania  and  Slavonia  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Austria.  These  disasters  cost  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  Mahmoud  the  Fourth,  his  life  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  these  successes  conferred  the  here- 
ditary succession  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  upon 
the  monarchs  of  Austria. 

In  the  following  year,  1688,  the  tide  of  fortune 
rolled  in  an  opposite  direction — the  Danube  was 
crossed — Serbia  was  invaded  by  the  Austrian  troops 
— Belgrade  and  Semendria  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  two  great  victories,  achieved  by  Prince  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  the  one  at  Nissa,  or  the  southernmost 
point  of  Serbia,  the  other  at  Viddin,  on  the  entrance 
to  the  Danubian  plains  of  Bulgaria,  seemed  to  have 
broken  entirely  the  power  of  the  Ottomans  in  those 
regions,  and  to  have  established  Austria  in  com- 
mand of  Serbia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria.  At  the 
same  moment  the  Ottoman  Porte  was  menaced  by 
dangers  within,  quite  as  terrible  as  those  which  as- 
sailed its  fabric  from  without ;  and  the  career  of  a 
rebel  in  Asia  was  more  rapid  and  as  triumphant 
as  that  of  the  Imperialists  in  Europe. 

Against  the  storms  approaching  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  the  capital  afforded  to  the 
Sultan  no  place  of  refuge.  There  a  formidable 
insurrection  was  discovered,  and  being  discovered, 
he  was  unable  to  fly  from  it.  Such  was  the  desti- 
tution of  the  royal  treasury,  such  the  prostration 
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of  the  royal  authority,  that  he  could  obtain  the 
means  of  transport  neither  by  money  nor  command. 
But  then  one  of  those  events  occurred  which  change 
the  face  of  affaii*s.  A  man  appeared  and  became 
Minister, — Mustapha  Kupreli.  The  rebel  camp  dis- 
appeared before  Scutari, — the  deficiencies  of  the  royal 
authority  and  treasury  were  alike  made  up, — the 
armies  were  reorganized, — victory  flew  back  again  to 
their  standard, — and  a  year  had  not  elapsed  before 
that  standard  floated  again  on  the  walls  of  Nissa, 
Viddin,  Semendria,  and  Belgrade. 

In  the  following  year  Krupeli  fell  in  action,  and 
his  death  gave  the  victory  in  a  great  battle  to  the 
Imperialists— the  battle  of  Salankemen  gained  by 
the  Prince  of  Baden. 

In  the  year  1 697,  Sultan  Mustapha  in  person  was 
overthrown  by  Prince  Eugene,  near  Zenta,  on  the 
Teisse,  with  tremendous  slaughter,  and  the  Sultan 
himself  escaped  with  disorderly  flight  to  Belgrade. 
This  event  closed  the  war  by  a  treaty,  which  be- 
came, like  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  for  Europe,  the 
commencement  of  a  new  epoch,  and  the  basis  of 
another  order  of  things. 

Russia  had  not  then  begun  to  influence  the  aflairs 
of  the  East — she  was  occupied  solely  in  preparations 
for  the  destruction  of  Poland.  The  great  powers 
influencing  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  that  world 
which  revolves  round  Constantinople  as  a  centre, 
were  Austria  and  Poland.  Between  Austria  and 
Turkey  there  was  a  contest  as  between  two  beasts 
of  the  forest.  The  acknowledged  will  and  object  on 
the  part  of  each  was  to  destroy  the  other.  There 
was  Poland,  pursuing  designs  against  none,  threat- 
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ening  none,  but  ready  to  use  her  arms  according 
to  her  impulses,  but  moved  by  no  sympathies  for 
any  one  people,  but  rather  by  antipathies. 

In  the  hour  of  Austria's  extremity,  Poland 
stepped  in  to  render  the  last  service — to  save  her 
capital  from  capture,  and  her  state  from  utter 
extinction ;  and,  strange  to  narrate,  this  act  pro- 
duced no  friendship  between  Poland  and  Austria, 
gave  no  benefits  to  Poland,  and  it  was  another — the 
artful  one — that  profited.  It  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  Sobieski  retired  from  the  country  he  had 
saved  ;  and  the  deliverer  of  Vienna,  and  the  victor 
of  the  Turks,  had  to  return  home  to  sign  with  Btisna 
the  treaty  of  Moscow  (1686),  which  he  bedewed 
with  tears  of  fruitless  indignation. 

Russia  alone  profited ;  and  the  reward  to  Poland, 
for  her  self-devotion  in  the  cause  of  Europe  and  her 
signal  triumph,  was  a  usurpation  over  her,  and  a 
treaty,  the  prelude  to  her  dismemberment.  Here 
stands  in  relief  the  character  of  the  two  people,  just 
as  if  they  were  two  men — the  one  people  triumph- 
ing in  arms,  the  other  successful  in  diplomacy  ;  the 
one  having  a  body  that  was  strong,  the  other  a  mind 
that  was  crafty.  Whence  this  difference  between 
two  nations  springing  from  a  common  source  ?  It 
matters  indeed  little  to  inquire,  why  it  is  so }  but 
it  is  most  important  to  know  the  fact,  because 
the  differences  that  existed  between  Russia  and 
Poland  exist  between  Russia  and  Europe.  Unless 
we,  or  some  among  us,  think  fit  to  turn  our  minds 
by  such  care  and  discipline  and  practice  as  to  en- 
able us  to  see  what  she  sees,  and  therefore  to  know 
what  she  does,  the  fate  of  Poland  will  be  ours.     As 
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the  observer  in  1688  might  have  seen  in  that  treaty 
the  subsequent  fate  of  Poland,  so  is  it  useful  to  look 
back  to  that  commencement  that  we  may  trace  effects 
to  their  causes.  Austria  saved  by  Poland,  Poland 
rescuing  Austria,  arresting  the  victorious  arms  of 
the  Turks — and  Russia,  who  had  not  then  dared 
to  meet  the  Turks,  profiting  by  the  struggle  to  bind 
and  injure  the  victor.  And,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
the  nations  of  Europe  occupy  themselves  in  disci- 
plining troops,  building  ships,  casting  cannon,  and 
making  gunpowder,  and  have  no  thought  of  train- 
ing up  a  few  clerks  to  the  study  of  International 
Law  and  of  diplomacy. 

The  events  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Carlovitz 
seem  to  indicate  the  importance  which  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people  of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  exercised 
upon  the  relative  position  of  these  empires. 

In  1664  we  have  the  Turks  masters  of  Transyl- 
vania, in  possession  of  the  major  part  of  Hungary, 
and  carrying  their  arms  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
Alps.  A  few  years  later  (1677)  we  find  a  portion 
of  Hungary  and  Austria  in  insurrection,  appealing 
to  the  Turks,  and  influenced  in  their  conduct  bv 
the  decision  of  the  Turkish  Government.  In  1683 
the  Turks  are  on  the  point  of  capturing  Vienna ; 
they  are  beaten  back,  but  not  by  Austria.  Dis- 
comfited, it  was  to  be  supposed  that  their  power  of 
aggression  would  be  reduced, — that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  retire  within  their  own  limits, — that 
they  would  fall  back  behind  the  Teisse  and  the  Save, 
or  even  the  Danube,  and  take  the  protection  sue- 
ceauvely  of  the  fortresses  of  Temisvar  and  Peter- 
vardin,   or,   finally,    of  Semendria  and  Belgrade, 
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behind  the  broad  ditch  of  the  Danube,  —  while 
again  in  the  rear  of  these  fortresses  there  were  the 
strong  mountains  of  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
one  side,  and  Croatia,  Illyria,  and  Albania  on 
the  other,  to  serve  them  as  a  Caucasus ;  but 
instead  of  this,  the  Turks  at  once  abandoned  all 
these  lines,  and  lost  all  these  positions,  without  an 
attempt  to  use  their  shelter,  or  an  effort  to  maintain 
their  defence.  The  Austrians  are  at  once  in  the 
centre  of  their  dominions,  overstepping  all  these 
difficulties,  having  simply  to  contend  with  armies  in 
the  field ;  and  the  fate  of  countries,  composed  of 
mountains  intersected  by  passes,  is  decided  by  mere 
operations  on  the  field  of  battle  I  And  still  further 
to  increase  our  surprise,  an  immediate  revulsion 
takes  place  ;  the  arms  of  Turkey  again  prevail,  and 
Austria  surrenders  all  these  strong  positions  with 
as  much  facility  as  the  Porte  had  surrendered  them. 
The  solution  of  these  enigmas  is  facile  for  any  one 
who  has  visited  the  country,  and  seen  the  people. 
It  was  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  Serbian 
people  that  effected  a  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  contending  parties.  The  Serbians  had  looked 
to  the  Austrians  for  protection  against  the  Turks  ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  Austrian  army  had  pro- 
duced a  similar  effect  to  that  which  was  produced 
by  the  presence  of  a  Russian  army  amongst  the 
Bulgarians  in  18S9. 

But  as  Europe  casts  cannons  and  does  not  train 
diplomatists,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  disregard 
the  mentally  predisposing  causes  of  events;  and 
that  she  should  disbelieve  what  she  does  not  com- 
prehend. 
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The  peace  of  Carlovitz  took  its  name  from  a 
small  town  of  Slavonia,  lying  between  the  two  camps, 
the  one  of  which  was  at  Fetervardin,  the  other  at 
Belgrade.  By  it,  Poland  and  Austria  regained 
territory.  The  Turks  ceded  to  the  first  Caminiec, 
and  part  of  the  Ukraine.  The  Harass,  the  Teisse, 
the  Save,  and  the  Unna,  were  fixed  as  the  limits 
between  Austria  and  Turkey,  so  that  Temisvar, 
and  the  fortresses  of  Sirmiuin,  now  in  Hungary, 
remained  to  the  Turks,  and  constituted  part  of 
the  province  of  Serbia.  Count  Tekeli,  with  many 
of  his  followers  from  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
sought  refuge  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Vene- 
tians, by  the  same  treaty,  obtained  possession  of 
the  Morea,  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  of  the  fortresses 
of  Dalmatia. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  first  Russian  and  Turkish 
war  broke  out,  but  Austria  took  no  part  in  it. 
This  war  was  most  unfortunate  for  the  Czar,  who 
owed  his  escape  to  the  dexterity  of  the  Empress. 
It  was  terminated  by  the  celebrated  convention  of 
Falszi  on  the  Pruth,  in  1711. 

The  qext  war  between  Austria  and  Turkey 
occurred  in  171^9  which  arose  out  of  an  endeavour 
of  the  Turks  to  recover  possession  of  the  Morea 
from  the  Venetians.  This  attempt  was  not  made 
until  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  been  re- 
established by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ;  the  Emperor 
was  thus  enabled  to  assist  the  Venetians.  As  a 
party  to  the  treaty  of  Carlovitz,  he  declared  war 
against  the  Porte,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Pope.  The  Turks 
were  attacked  by  the  confederated  fleet  in  the  Me- 
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diterranean,  and  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Corfu. 
The  Turks  likewise  carried  the  war  into  Hungary, 
and  the  campaigns  of  I7I6-I79  were  marked  by  the 
brilliant  victories  of  Prince  Eugene.  Peterrardin 
was  the  prize  of  one  victory,  Belgrade  of  another. 
A  rupture  ensuing  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Austrians,  both  parties  became  equally  desirous  for 
peace,  and  they  agreed  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
England  and  Holland.  A  congress  was  opened  for 
that  purpose  in  Serbia,  at  Passarowitz,  and  a  peace 
was  there  concluded,  (July  21st,  I7I8)  on  the  basis 
of  uti  possidetis,  the  Emperor  to  retain  Temiswar 
Orsova,  Belgrade,  the  portion  of  Wallachia  lying 
westward  of  the  Alluta,  and  that  portion  of  Serbia 
lying  northward  of  the  Danube,  that  is  that  part  of 
Serbia  which  is  actually  added  to  Hungary,  together 
with  a  portion  of  that  which  actually  belongs  to  the 
Turkish  province.  The  Turks  regained  the  Morea. 
The  next  war  between  Austria  and  the  Turks 
broke  out  in  1736 ; — and  now  commences  a  new  order 
of  things.  The  balance  is  changed — it  is  no  longer 
a  struggle  between  Austria  and  Turkey  ;  Turkey 
is  no  longer  the  aggressor — it  is  Russia  that  be- 
comes the  aggressor.  But  this  does  not  lead  to  a 
union  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  between 
Austria  and  Turkey.  Russia  is  at  once  the  aggres- 
sor against  Turkey,  and  against  Poland— a  double 
inducement  for  Austria  to  have  allied  herself  with 
each.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  concert  between 
neither,  and  she,  neither  combining  their  strength, 
nor  preventing  their  discord,  nor  supporting  their 
weakness,  but  on  the  contrary,  subserving  Russia, 
and  being  her  tool  and  instrument — nay  more — 
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conferring  by  subserviency  the  power  of  injuring 
both.  This  is  not  an  accident  occurring  once, 
and  rectified  when  its  consequences  appeared, 
but  it  is  a  continuous  state  of  things,  silently  en- 
during in  times  of  tranquillity,  and  at  periods  of 
trouble,  displaying  itself  in  great  and  overwhelming 
action: — producing  the  most  lamentable  results, 
bringing  upon  Austria  herself  invariably  dishonour 
and  failure,  and  yet  repeated  with  the  regularity  of 
a  machine  depending  for  the  direction  given  to  its 
power  from  an  intelligence  belonging  to  another 
order  of  existence. 

The  Empress  Anne,  on  the  pretext  of  incursions 
of  the  Tartars  into  the  Russian  provinces,  sent 
an  expedition  into  the  Ottoman  territories  in  1 735, 
and  in  the  year  after  she  invaded  them  she  pro- 
claimed war  against  them.  The  Austrian  Emperor 
offered  himself  at  first  as  a  mediator  between  the 
belligerents,  and  a  conference  was  held,  but  it  was 
broken  off  without  results.  The  Russians  had 
taken  Otchakof,  and  their  preparations  appeared  so 
formidable,  and  the  means  of  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  Porte  so  slender,  that  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, which  at  first  endeavoured  to  accommodate 
differences,  now  thought  only  of  sharing  in  the  spoil, 
and  throwing  aside  the  character  of  mediator,  de- 
clared war.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  occurred 
above  a  century  ago,  when  Europe  had  not  been 
yet  familiarized  with  such  practices  of  violence 
and  perfidy.  Austria  soon  had  reason  to  repent 
her  treachery.  In  the  campaigns  of  I7S7-8  she 
was  driven  out  of   Wallachia  and   Serbia.      The 
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Turks  re-took  Orchova,  and  in  the  following  year 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Belgrade. 

The  Court  of  Vienna,  alarmed  at  the  sudden 
change  of  fortune,  now  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
signed  under  the  mediation  of  France,  in  the  Turkish 
camp  hefore  Belgrade.  To  the  Porte  were  ceded 
Belgrade,  with  the  possessions  of  Austria  in  Serbia 
and  Wallachia,  and  Austria  preserved  nothing  but 
the  fortress  of  Temiswar  out  of  all  that  she  had  gained 
by  the  peace  of  Carlovitz.  Russia  had  been  enabled 
to  make  conquests  whilst  Austria  was  being  beaten, 
but  she  was  constrained  to  surrender  them  for  awhile. 
The  fortress  of  Azof  was  demolished,  and  Russia  was 
interdicted  from  having  or  constructing  fleets,  or 
possessing  other  naval  stores,  either  in  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  or  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  next  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Porte 
against  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Po- 
land — it  broke  out  in  I768,  the  very  year  in  which 
England,  recalling  her  old  guaranteeship  of  the 
treaty,  in  the  former  century,  of  Oliva,  (1663),  inter- 
fered in  common  with  the  Protestant  powers  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Poland,  and  by  a  treaty,  verbally 
stipulating  ^*  the  integrity  and  the  independence  of  the 
republic^''  virtually  destroyed  its  independence,  in 
the  name  of  religion  and  of  liberty, — for  the  behoof 
of  Russia.  Let  Englishmen  take  to  themselves  the 
consciousness  of  the  succession  of  ignominy,  which 
has  descended  to  them  from  that  act,  and  become 
humble  in  comparing  the  conduct  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Protestant,  with  that  of  the  Mussulman  and 
the  Turk.     The  same  year  that  brings  that  infa- 
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mous  compact  (the  counterpart  of  the  Conyention 
of  July  15th,  1840),  displays  the  Turks  taking  up 
arms  in  defence  of  right  and  of  Poland.  France, 
(who  was  no  party  to  the  treaty  of  July,  1840, 
against  Turkey),  was  no  party  to  the  treaty  of  War- 
saw,  of  1768.  France  urged  the  Porte  to  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  counteract  it, — but  left  the 
Porte  unsupported  and  alone  I  Do  not  the  acts 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe  appear  the  operation  of 
mere  pieces  of  mechanism  ? — Yet  while  each  event 
is  occurring,  they  think  they  are  acting  for  them- 
selves. 

The  Russian  operations  were  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale  ;  extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Dneister  to 
the  Caucasus.  But  having  been  restrained  by  the 
former  treaty  from  forming  a  force  in  the  Black 
Sea,  the  direct  operations  were  confined  to  the  land. 
But  this  deficiency  was  supplied  by  Catharine,  who 
conceived  the  project  of  sending  a  naval  force  from 
the  Baltic  round  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  attack 
the  Turks  at  once  by  sea  and  in  the  south,  and  to 
bring  into  play  the  faculty  of  insurrectionizing  her 
co-religionaries  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  thus 
bring  upon  Turkey  from  all  quarters  every  species 
of  alarm  and  danger. 

In  the  course  of  1770  Russia  was  in  possession  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia ;  had  won  the  victories 
of  the  Pruth  and  Kaminiec ;  and  the  fortresses  of 
Ismael,  Killia,  and  Ackermann  were  surrendered 
or  carried  by  assault ;  while  the  Greek  islands  were 
insurrectionized  by  secret  agency,  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Russian  fleet ;  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Chesme  gave  her  the  command 
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of  tho  White  Sea,  and  spread  consternation  to  the 
city  of  Constantinople. 

But  these  victories  exhausted  the  strength  of 
Russia,  without  apparently  producing  corresponding 
depression  on  the  part  of  the  Turks ;  who,  Anteus- 
like,  seemed  to  gain  strength  hy  the  hlows  they  en« 
dured ;  and  that  hecause  not  heing  at  war  within 
themselves,  they  are  not  dissolved  but  hardened  by 
misfortune.  Europe,  however,  deemed  that  the  fall 
of  Turkey  was  at  hand,  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
interposed  to  mediate  a  peace.  They  rejected  with 
disdain  the  conditions  which  the  Emperor  proposed. 
Moreover,  they  strongly  opposed  the  independence 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  as  well  as  of  the  Tartars; 
and,  in  case  of  the  continuation  of  the  war,  they  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  permit  the  Russians  to 
carry  the  seat  of  it  to  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Danube. 

"The  Court  of  Vienna  went  even  further;  it 
'  threatened  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Turks, 

*  to  compel  the  Empress  to  restore  all  her  conquests, 
*and  to  place  matters  between  the  Russians  and 

*  the  Turks  on  the  footing  of  the  treaty  of  Belgrade. 
'  A  convention  to  this  effect  was  negociated  with 

*  the  Porte,  and  signed  at  Constantinople,  July  6th, 
'  1771  •     This  convention  was,  however ,  not  ratified ; 

*  THE  Court  of  Vienna  having  changed  its  mind, 

*  on  account  of  the  formal  dismemberment  of 

*  Poland,  concerted  between  rr  and  the  Courts 
*0F  Berlin  and  St.  Petbrsburoh."  * 

The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  then  made  up  its 

*  Koch*8  Revolutions  of  Europe,  p.  154. 
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mind  to  proceed  to  war,  in  order  to  enforce  the  fol- 
lowing conditions,  (those  of  the  treaty  of  Belgrade) : 
the  restoration  of  all  the  conquests  of  Russia  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Dneister ;  the  destruction  of  the  fortress 
of  Azof ;  of  Russia's  stores  and  maritime  force  on 
the  Black  Sea.  This  decision  could  have  heen 
arrived  at  only  from  alarm  for  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  Russia.  Suddenly  Austria  turns  round, 
abandons  these  measures,  and  supports  Russia. 
The  reason  of  the  change  is,  that  to  the  power  of 
injuring  Turkey,  she  added  the  design  of  dismem- 
bering Poland  I  But  then  Austria  is  to  get  herself 
a  portion  of  Poland ;  that  is,  she  has  been  pur- 
chased with  a  price,  and  from  a  position  of  intelli- 
gence and  integrity,  she  is  reduced  to  one  of  fatuity 
and  corruption. 

Thus  are  inseparably  connected  the  fate  of  Turkey 
and  of  Poland ;  so  inseparably,  that  while  Russia 
was  unable  to  triumph  over  the  one  or  to  partition 
the  other,  she  could  buy  off  the  alliances  that  pre- 
sented themselves  to  support  the  one  by  the  offer  of 
the  still  unmastered  fragments  of  the  other. 

The  identity  of  the  fate  of  these  two  countries  is 
further  brought  into  evidence  by  the  partition  of 
them  being  simultaneous.  Austria  had  not  taken 
part  in  the  war ;  she  had  threatened  to  take  part 
with  the  Turks.  No  sooner  is  the  partition  of 
Poland  settled  between  the  Three  Powers,  than 
Austria  receives  a  benefit  in  Turkey,  and  is  put 
in  possession  by  Russia  of  the  province  of  Buko- 
vina. 

The  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  this  cession  was 
made,  was  signed  at  Kainargi,  ITT^f  two  years  aftei* 

£  2 
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the  first  treaty  for  the  dismemherment  of  Poland. 
By  that  treaty,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  Boojak, 
and  Kuhan,  were  declared  entirely  independent  of 
the  Porte.  She  surrendered  Bessarabia,  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  the  Greek  Islands  in  her  possession. 
The  chief  bulwark  of  the  Turks  against  Russia, 
the  Tartars,  was  thus  broken  down.  Her  power  of 
aggression  was  introduced  into  the  Black  Sea  by 
the  possession  of  the  city  of  Azof.  The  right  of 
protectorate  was  established  over  her  co-rcligionaries 
in  Turkey. 

The  next  important  event  was  the  occupation  of  the 
Crimea  by  Russia.  The  Turks  made  preparations 
for  war;  they  were  restrained  from  making  it,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  a  peace  more  disastrous  than 
any  war  could  have  been,  by  the  simple  fact  of  the 
union  of  the  Austrian  and  the  Russian  Cabinets,  A 
treaty  was  consequently  signed  at  Constantinople, 
January  8th,  1784,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Crimea,  the  Island  of  Taman,  and  the  territory  on 
the  Kuban  were  ceded  to  Russia,  so  that  without 
war  were  the  Turks  driven  across  the  rampart 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  ditch  of  the  Euxine. 
And  it  is,  while  the  process  for  the  destruction  of 
Poland  is  in  progress,  that  these  mighty  conquests 
are  in  another  region  effected,  and  the  means  by 
which  she  effects  the  latter,  is  through  the  use  that 
she  makes  of  the  portion  of  Poland  that  she  has  not 
possessed.  Russia  has  the  faculty  of  using  states 
that  do  not  belong  to  her  to  greater  purpose  than 
if  those  states  were  her  own.  Poland  dependent 
she  could  not  offer,  she  could  not  offer  her  own 
territories.     Austria  not  possessed,  she  could  use — 
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sh6  used  Austria  against  Turkey,  and  purchased 
Austria  by  Poland.  This  is  Peter's  will.  What 
could  be  simpler  ?  Philip  did  the  same.  "  His 
allies  were  gratified  for  a  time  with  the  possession 
of  the  territories  of  others,  to  be  afterwards  deprived 
of  their  own."  In  this  case,  there  was  no  apparent 
concurrence  yielded  by  Austria,  and  yet  this  treaty, 
obtained  by  tacit  concurrence,  was  the  greatest 
conquest  Russia  ever  achieved.  Through  fears  or 
lures,  by  forming  timorous  plans,  or  yielding  to  cor- 
rupt incentives,  has  Austria  been  used  by  Russia 
to  bring  nearer  and  nearer  to  Germiany  and  Europe 
dangers  from  without,  and  weakness,  because  of 
injustice  and  dishonour,  from  within,— with  a  re- 
gularity  as  wonderful  as  it  is  lamentable. — The 
Diet  of  Hungary,  as  is  reported  in  the  papers 
of  London,  the  very  day  that  I  am  writing  these 
lines,  has  broken  silence  upon  this  the  master- 
question  of  the  age,  and  has  addressed  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna  an  earnest  appeal  to  retrieve  them  from 
the  position  of  humility  and  danger,  entailed  by 
this  and  such  like  concession.  The  greatest  danger 
that  Austria  has  now  to  incur,  is  the  estimate  of  her 
intellectual  powerlessness  to  grapple  with  her's  and 
Europe's  foe,  but  it  will  be  the  safety  of  Europe 
when  they  understand  that  it  is  an  intellectual 
enemy  that  they  have  to  meet. 

Thus  without  war, — and  by  the  mere  fact  that 
there  were  Governments  in  Europe  that  desired  the 
spoils  of  Poland — was  Turkey  driven  across  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Caucasus.  The  treaty  of  1784, 
did  not,  however,  settle  the  differences  arising  out 
of  the  continuous  encroachments  and  pretensions 
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of  Russia ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  the  Porte, 
unable  to  endure  her  aggressions,  and  her  haughti- 
ness, and  instigated  by  Prussia  and  England,  de- 
clared war  against  her,  (l6th  August,  1788.) 

Here  again,  the  Austrian  Emperor  interfered  as  a 
mediator,  but  very  soon  dropped  the  mask,  and  took 
part  with  Russia.  The  Russians,  assisted  by  the 
Austrians,  took  Cotzim  and  Otchakoff ;  the  Aus- 
trians  attacked  and  carried  Belgrade  without  pene- 
trating into  Serbia. 

Gustavus  III.  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Porte  and  attacked  Russia.  Russia,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  counteracting  him  by  internal  intrigues, 
and  by  bringing  upon  him  the  Danes,  and,  although 
the  English  and  the  Prussians  forced  the  Danes  to 
neutrality,  Gustavus  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  peace  with  the  Empress. 

Souvaroff  gained  a  great  battle  at  Ismael ;  all  the 
events  of  the  war  were  against  the  Turks,  and  in  her 
favour.  The  British  and  the  Prussians,  becoming 
alarmed,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Porte; 
Frederick  marched  into  Silesia,  and  threatened  the 
Austrians  with  war  if  they  did  not  desist.  The 
Austrians,  alarmed  by  this  alliance,  agreed  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  with  the  Porte, 
which  was  signed  at  Sistova,  1791 »  by  which  Bel- 
grade, and  the  other  places  occupied  by  Austria, 
were  restored  to  the  Porte.  The  Empress,  however, 
refused  to  concur  in  that  treaty,  and  continued  the 
war  alone,  finding  means  of  securing  the  neutrality 
of  England  and  of  Prussia,  and  thereby  was  enabled 
to  sign  the  treaty  of  Jassi  in  the  following  year ; 
Thus    was   presented    the    singular   spectacle   of 
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Austria,  interfering  as  a  mediator,  declaring  war  as  a 
party,  and  losing  hj  the  war  which  secured  impor- 
tant advantages  to  the  power  which  she  had  joined. 
But  it  was  not  only  that  Russia  found  means  of 
counteracting  the  hostility  of  Sweden,  the  resistance 
of  Prussia,  and  the  jealousy  of  England ;  she  was 
further  threatened  hy  Spain  and  France,  and  over 
their  resistance  and  opposition,  she  was  in  like 
manner  able  to  triumph.  Her  progress  against 
Turkey  had  excited  the  alarms  of  Frussia  and 
England.  Prussia  she  managed  by  offering  to  her 
a  further  dismemberment  of  Poland.  England  she 
cajoled  by  offers  of  commercial  advantages.  The 
danger  of  Poland  and  of  Sweden  did  alarm  France 
and  Spain,  who  had  been  indifferent  to  the  danger 
of  Turkey.  They  sent  fleets  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  threatened  to  send  one  into  the  Baltic.  These 
dangers  she  met  by  a  coalition  of  England,  Austria, 
and  Pmssia,  combining  the  two  latter  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dismembering  Poland,  and  joining  to  her  the 
former — England — by  alarming  her  with  fears  of 
the  maritime  preponderance  of  the  Bourbon  Courts  ! 
Thus  was  Russia  enabled  to  make  her  designs 
against  Turkey,  and  against  Poland,  mutually  sub- 
servient to  each  other.  Austria,  the  power  that  was 
most  interested  in  preventing  her  from  attacking 
Turkey,  and  had  most  the  means  to  do  so,  is  sub- 
dued into  co-operation,  by  being  made  a  sharer  in 
the  spoils  of  Poland.  England,  interested  in  pre- 
venting  her  maritime  ascendancy,  and  her  aggres- 
sions  against  Poland,  and  against  Turkey,  rendered 
subservient  under  pretext  of  counteracting  the 
maritime  strength  of  Spain  and  of  France;  and 
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thus  the  Courts  of  Constantinople,  Warsaw,  Stock- 
holm, Vienna,  Berlin,  Versailles,  Madrid,  and 
London,  all  equally  actuated  by  dangers  which  they 
had  to  prevent  for  themselves,  or  for  others,  were 
involved  in  action  one  against  another,  ending  in  the 
advancement  of  her  designs  against  all. 

The  King  of  Spain,  in  regard  to  this  coalition  for 
the  partition  of  Poland,  used  these  words,  **  Ambition 
<<  and  usurpation  do  not  surprise  me  in  the  Czarina 
**  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  from  the  Empress 
"  Queen  I  did  not  expect  such  reserve  and  perfidy." 
He  had  soon  afterwards  to  deplore  injustice  as  great 
on  the  part  of  Britain,  but  more  objectless.  Austria 
and  Prussia  have  gained  something  by  their  injustice, 
but  England,  through  whose  co-operation  that  in- 
justice was  effected,  gained  nothing,  and  had  no 
more  pretext  for  her  infatuation,  than  recompense 
for  her  perfidy. 

The  peace  of  Sistova,  1791,  between  Austria  and 
Turkey,  settled  the  frontiers  between  Hungary  and 
Serbia,  as  they  stand  at  this  day. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INSURRECTION  OF  SERBIA  AGAINST  THE  JANISSARIES, 

IN  1804. 

With  the  present  century  commences  the  new 
era  of  Serbia  ;  regaining  a  distinct  existence  as  a 
people,  not  only  without  the  destruction  of  any 
other,  but  without  damage  or  injury  to  the  great 
Empire  with  which  it  had  been  incorporated ;  nor  is 
it  only  that  Serbia's  achievement  of  independence 
did  not  damage  that  Empire,  but  on  the  contrary, 
her  efforts  in  its  own  cause  have  contributed  to 
Turkey's  well-being,  and  saved  her  from  imminent 
peril. 

The  functions  of  the  supreme  Government  of 
Turkey  had  been  usurped  by  the  Janissaries,  who 
oppressed  the  people  in  the  provinces,  while  they 
domineered  over  the  Sultan  in  the  capital.  From 
the  moment  that  the  Sultan  raised  his  hand  upon 
this  body  every  insurrectionary  tendency  or  effort, — 
directed,  no  longer  against  the  sovereign  authority, 
but  against  those  who  had  usurped  its  power  or 
perverted  its  functions — became  a  symptom  of  health, 
and  a  means  of  restoration.  From  the  hour  of  his 
accession  the  late  Sultan  was  involved  in  a  contest 
with  the  Janissaries.  He  found  Serbia  in  arms 
and^therefore  on  his  side.  They  were  at  once — 
the  Sultan  and  the  Serbians, — embarked  in  the 
same   cause,   in  which   there   was   for  either    no 
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alternative  between  victory  and  destruction .  During 
a  struggle  of  twenty  years  was  this  alliance  main- 
tained. The  Serbians  from  the  first  distinguishing, 
where  it  would  appear  to  us  that  judgment  was 
most  difficult,  between  the  Sultan,  the  Turkish 
Administration,  and  the  local  Government,  and  the 
Sultan  in  like  manner  discriminating  in  the  Serbians 
between  resistance  to  lawless  acts  and — rebellion. 

The  triumph  of  the  Serbians  and  the  Sultan  was 
followed  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  Serbians  with 
the  Turkish  Government,  and  thereby  the  recon- 
stitution  of  the  empire  in  one  of  its  most  important 
parts,  following  as  the  consequence  of  an  event  that 
would  have  shattered  any  Government  of  Europe. 

The  links  connecting  Serbia  with  the  Turkish 
Government  were  four-fold,  the  provincial  adminis- 
tration, the  judicial,  the  moveable  military  force, 
and  the  foefships ;  that  is,  the  Pasha,  the  Kadi, 
the  Janissaries,  and  the  Spahis.  This  subdivision 
of  the  Turkish  Government  has  to  be  weighed 
well,  it  is  not  to  be  comprehended  by  drawing  com- 
parisons with  the  practice  of  Europe ;  it  was  a 
subdivision  of  check  and  control,  spread  over  and 
through  the  whole  functions  of  administration. 
It  was  not  a  separation  of  affairs  into  distinct  de- 
partments. 

The  Pasha  was  appointed  by  the  Divan,  the 
Kadi  was  not  appointed  by  the  executive  Government 
but  by  the  chief  of  the  law ;  the  Janissaries  who 
occupied  Belgrade  and  some  other  fortresses,  were 
connected  with  their  own  body  at  Constantinople, 
obeyed  its  instincts  and  followed  its  fortunes  j  the 
Spahis  were  knights  according  to  the  old  feudal 
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constitution,  holders  of  foefs.  The  local  adminis- 
tration was  in  the  hands  of  chiefs  selected  from  the 
people  by  themselves,  these  were  designated  JSTme^  and 
Knez.  The  Spahis  had  a  right  to  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce of  fields,  vineyards,  and  beehives.  The  Pasha 
ceived  a  certain  aide  twice  in  the  year,  (Posada), 
assessed  by  the  Knez.  The  Kadi  received  a  tax 
upon  inheritances  and  on  litigated  property.  The 
Porte  received  a  poll-tax,  with  a  tax  on  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  other  forest  dues  collected  in  various 
ways.  The  Janissaries  had  no  right  except  to  their 
pay  from  the  Sultan's  treasury,  but  they  exercised 
a  faculty  of  rapine  and  plunder,  limited  only  by 
their  power. 

The  Serbians  having  lost  all  their  aristocracy  in 
the  battle  of  Kossova^  had  subsided,  when  they  came 
to  be  constituted  a  merely  Turkish  province,  into 
peaceful  and  agricultural  pursuits,  and  had  lost 
the  use  of  arms,  with  these  they  had  been  again  fami- 
liarized in  the  latter  wars  between  the  Austrians 
and  the  Porte,  and  especially  in  the  last,  when 
Austria  raised  a  corps  of  Serbians.  The  Spahis 
were  not  Turks  but  of  Slaav  origin,  chiefly  from 
the  province  of  Bosnia,  who  had  embraced  Islam, 
but  still  spoke  the  language  of  the  Serlnans.  They 
wavered  for  a  time  between  supporting  the  Janis- 
saries as  against  the  Serbians^  and  obeying  the 
Pasha,  who,  as  representative  of  the  Porte,  had  to 
throw  his  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  The 
Turkish  legal  authorities,  not  under  the  control  of 
the  Government  of  Constantinople,  standing  dis- 
tinct from  all  these,  possessed  considerable  authority 
as  preserving  the  traditions  of  law,  in  a  country 
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where  the  laws  may  be  infringed  by  violenee  but  not 
destroyed  by  legislation. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  country,  when  after 
the  peace  of  Sistova,  the  Serbians,  familiarized  with 
the  use  of  arms,  found  themselves  exposed  to  in- 
creased exactions  on  the  part  of  the  Janissaries, 
whilst  at  Constantinople,  Selim  III.  was  talcing 
measures  against  that  body.  The  peace  of  Sistova 
had  stipulated  an  amnesty  for  the  Serbians  that  had 
taken  part  with  Austria.  The  leaders  of  the  "  Free 
Corps,*'  which  had  served  with  the  Austrian 
armies  against  the  Turks,  feeling  themselves  entitled 
to  claim  the  intervention  of  the  neighbouring  em- 
pire, and  likewise  capable  of  righting  themselves, 
became  rallying  points  for  popular  discontent,  and 
every  indication  appeared  of  an  approaching  insur- 
rection in  a  province  which  for  three  centuries  has 
evinced  dispositions  the  most  peaceful  and  resigned. 

This  insurrection  was  anticipated  by  a  most 
daring  and  remarkable  step  on  the  part  of  the  Porte, 
which  was  no  less  than  to  expel  the  Janissaries. 
A  Pasha  of  great  ability,  Abu  Beckir,  was  sent  to 
Belgrade ;  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  on  his  side 
the  Spahis,  and  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Serbians ;  this  effected,  the  Porte  felt  itself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  issue  a  firman  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  Janissaries,  which  the  Pasha  did  enforce.  In- 
ternal tranquillity  was  immediately  restored,  and  a 
period  followed  of  great  agricultural  and  commercial 
prosperity. 

At  this  time  Pas  wan  Oglouhad  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  at  Viddin.  The  expelled  Janissaries  re- 
paired thither — he  received  them  with  open  arms, 
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and  formed  them  into  a  body-guard.  After  he  had 
defeated  several  Turkish  armies,  he,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  expelled  Janissaries,  invaded  Serbia,  and 
took  possession  of  the  island  of  Porach.  The  Pasha 
of  Belgrade,  who  could  expect  no  assistance  from 
the  Porte,  had  no  resource,  save  that  of  arming  the 
Serbians.  He  told  them  it  was  ^^  better  to  sell  some 
of  their  cattle  and  buy  arms  to  defend  the  rest,  than 
to  allow  all  they  possessed  to  be  taken  from  them." 
They  obeyed  his  call,  and  Paswan  Oglou,  finding  the 
enterprise  not  so  easy  as  he  expected,  retired. 

The  Porte,  however,  was  soon  compelled  to  come 
to  terms  with  Paswan  Oglou,  and  sent  to  him 
the  horse-tails  of  Vizir.  It  was  anxious,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  to  diminish  his  strength,  and  de- 
vised, as  a  means  of  doing  so,  the  restoration  of  the 
Janissaries  to  Serbia.  The  Janissaries  therefore  ob- 
tained by  peace,  what  they  had  failed  to  obtain  by 
war  J  and  after  being  excluded  from  Serbia  by  a 
firman  of  the  Sultan,  they  were  restored  by  a  decision 
of  the  Sheik  Islam,  who  held  that  it  was  not  just  to 
expel  from  their  possessions  Mussulmans  in  favour  of 
rayahs.  This  judgment  re-opened  the  sources  of 
those  convulsions  that  had  appeared  to  have  been 
so  happily  closed. 

The  property  of  the  Janissaries  h  ad  been  confiscated 
to  the  stateon  theirformer  expulsion.  Being  restored, 
they  did  not  at^first  clamorously  demand  their  own, 
but  contented  themselves  with  obtaining  situations 
around  the  Pasha,  and  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  Gradually,  however,  they  strengthened 
themselves  in  influence  and  numbers,  and  by  the 
increase  of  the  power  of  Paswan  Oglou,  who  had 
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then  become  by  far  the  most  powerful  chieftain  in 
Roumeli,  they  also  strengthened  themselves  and 
flourished. 

They  now  proceeded  not  only  to  reinstate  them- 
selves in  their  former  possessions,  but  to  open  acts 
of  insubordination  against  the  Pasha,  and  of  op^ 
pression  upon  the  people.  Serbia  was  again  assailed 
by  Paswan  Oglou,  and  the  Pasha  had  to  send  his 
son  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  frontiers  to  resist 
him.  The  Janissaries  seized  this  occasion  to  attack 
the  Pasha  in  Belgrade,  expelled  him  from  the  town, 
and  besieged  him  in  the  fortress.  The  son  returned 
to  the  father's  rescue,  but  upon  the  very  day  of  his 
arrival,  the  citadel  being  entered  by  treachery,  the 
Janissaries  compelled  the  Pasha  to  order  the  son  to 
withdraw,  and  they  then  destroyed  him. 

They  now  represented  to  the  Porte,  that  they  had 
attacked  the  Pasha,  because  he  was  in  league  with 
the  rayahs  against  the  Sultan,  and  making  a  show  of 
submission,  they  asked  that  another  Pasha  should 
be  sent  to  them.  The  Porte,  at  that  time,  unable 
to  make  head  against  Paswan  Oglou,  contented 
itself  with  the  show  of  obedience,  and  sent  them 
another  Pasha,  who  came  to  the  fortress  of  which 
they  were  possessed,  to  be  rather  their  prisoner  than 
their  master. 

There  were  four  chiefs  amongst  the  Janissaries, 
who,  though  residing  all  at  Belgrade,  distributed 
Serbia  amongst  themselves.  They  assembled  a 
body  of  mercenaries  as  their  guards,  and  completely 
upsetting  the  administration  of  the  province,  they 
sent  agents  of  their  own  to  the  different  villages, 
who  assumed  the  chief  authority,  and  displaced  the 
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Kadis,  or  judges.  They  did  not  at  first  displace 
the  Spahis,  but  allowing  them  to  retain  their  tenths, 
they  imposed  upon  the  people  an  additional  tax  of  a 
ninth  of  the  produce,  and  subjected  the  rayahs  to 
contributions  of  forced  labour.  Imitating  the  pro- 
cess of  Paswan  Oglou,  which  was  but  repeating 
what  the  Mamelukes  had  done  in  Egypt,  the  Deys* 
appointed  their  creatures  in  the  different  districts, 
under  the  title  of  Soubachi,  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  constituting  themselves  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  and  masters  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  system  found  imitators  to  the  westward. 
Ali  Beg,  Sevdash  of  Swomick,  in  Bosnia,  in  like 
manner  formed  a  body  of  mercenaries,  and  quartered 
them  on  the  villagers.  In  passing  through  the 
country  and  villages,  he  constrained  the  rayahs  to 
sign  documents  to  the  effect  that  they  had  sold  them- 
selves to  him.  To  support  himself  in  these  usurpa- 
tions, he  repaired  to  Belgrade  to  be  received  into 
the  body  of  the  Deys  i  and  as  this  association  was 
in  connection  with  Faswan  Oglou,  who  had  already 
succeeded  in  establishing  at  Widdin,  his  rebellion 
against  the  Porte,  while  the  discontented  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  in  Constantinople  itself,  looked  to 
him  as  a  leader,  some  idea  may  be  formed,  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  organization,  which 
threatened  the  very  subversion  of  the  Empire.  The 
greatest  of  services  that  could  be  rendered  to 
that  Empire,  thus  afflicted,  was  to  break  or  assail 
the  system,  which  was  at  once  a  conspiracy  against 
the  sovereign,  and  a  yoke  upon  the  people. 

The  Spahis  of  Serbia  were  the  first  to  attempt 

*  Generally  called  Dahis,  the  four  chiefs. 
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resistance,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  they  were 
driven  forth  from  the  country,  as  the  Janissaries  had 
formerly  been  ;  and  their  property  confiscated. 
The  expelled  Spahis  now  appealed  toConstantinople, 
and  the  Serbian  Knezes  so  far  took  courage  as  in 
like  manner  to  address  a  petition.  Their  appeal 
was  listened  to,  but  the  Porte  was  not  in  a  position 
to  do  justice,  and  the  attempt  only  led  to  fresh  out- 
rages. Upon  this,  the  Sultan  threatened  the  Deys, 
that  unless  they  desisted  from  their  present  course, 
he  ^' would  bring  an  army  upon  them,  but  as  he  would 
<^  not  set  Mussulmans  to  fight  against  Mussulmans, 
^<  the  army  he  should  send  would  belong  to  another 
**  faith."  The  Deys  set  themselves  to  solve  this 
enigma.  They  could  not  believe  that  it  was  Russians 
or  Austrians  that  the  Sultan  was  going  to  call  in, 
and  they  interpreted  his  words  as  meaning  that 
he  would  raise  up  and  arm  the  Serbians.  To  an- 
ticipate this  danger  they  bethought  themselves  of 
destroying  all  the  chiefs  who  inspired  them  with  ap- 
prehension, and  men  were  despatched  throughout 
the  districts  to  do  this  work. 

This  commenced  in  February,  1 804.  At  first  they 
met  with  no  resistance.  When  the  Deys  or  their 
agents  entered  a  village,  the  inhabitants  presenting 
themselves,  as  usual,  to  ofifer  provisions,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  afibrded  of  securing  those  whom  they  had 
marked  out  for  destruction.  In  a  short  time  con- 
sternation was  universal,  and  no  man  was  sure  of  his 
life  for  an  hour.  All  the  power  possessed  by  the 
former  Turkish  administration  or  people  was  now 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Janissaries — the 
power  of  Pasha,  of  Kadi,  of  Spahi,  and  of  Janissary 
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was  united  in  those  four  chiefs,  and  exercised  at 
once,  in  defiance  of  law,  government,  and  people. 
Whatever  men  of  worth,  courage  or  energy,  re- 
mained amongst  the  Serbians  had  fled  from  their 
habitations,  to  the  forests  and  the  mountains,  and  had 
swelled  the  bands  of  the  Hevducks  or  bandits. 

Three  chiefs,  though  chiefs  they  could  not  then  be 
called,  of  whom  one  was  George  Petrovich,  after- 
wards known  as  Cara  George,  met  upon  the  plain  of 
Shumadia,  and  determining  not  to  await  the  yatagan 
of  the  executioner,  swore  to  each  other  to  seek  safety 
or  vengeance  in  some  desperate  enterprise ;  sudden 
confidence  arose  from  despair,  and  the  associates  soon 
became  a  band.  These  were  joined  by  Heyducks 
under  two  distinguished  leaders,  Glavatsch  and 
Welico.  This  body  attacked  a  party  of  Janis- 
saries in  the  village  of  Sibnitza,  and  destroyed  them. 
They  immediately  despatched  messengers  through- 
out  the  country,  to  call  forth  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  requiring  them  everywhere  to  con- 
vey  the  women  and  children  to  the  mountains,  and 
to  fall  upon  any  Turks  within  their  reach. 

The  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  Sibnitza  spread 
as  an  electric  shock.  The  call  to  arms  was  instantly 
answered  by  every  Serbian  name  of  note, — Nenado- 
vitch,  Melenco,  and  Dobrinatz.  Every  man  possessed 
of  a  weapon  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the  Turks 
were  driven  from  the  whole  of  the  open  country  and 
shut  up  in  the  fortresses.  The  Serbians  then  said, 
^^  Every  house  has  a  chief — must  not  the  people  have 
a  chief?" — and  they  held  an  assembly  to  choose 
one.  They  first  proposed  Glavatsch,  he  answered, 
'^  I  am  a  Heyduck  (bandit)  ;  I  have  neither  home 
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nor  lands,  how  can  the  people  confide  in  me  ?"  They 
then  proposed  the  Knez  Theodose.  lie  answered, 
"  The  Turk  can  forgive  the  Heyduck ;  hut  when 
the  Turks  return,  who  can  forgive  the  Knez?" 
They  then  proposed  Cara  George,  who  had  been 
formerly  a  heyduck,  but  who  had  subsequently  be- 
come a  peaceful  rayah,  and  the  army  was  com- 
posed of  both.  Buthcanswered,  **  I  don't  understand 
government/'  The  chiefs  replied,  "  We  will  give 
you  council."  He  then  said,  '^  I  am  a  man  of  quick 
temper,  and  not  fit  to  be  ruler  of  men."  They 
answered,  '*  Sucli  a  temper  the  times  require,*' — and 
thus  did  Cara  George  become  chief  of  Serbia. 
However,  not  that  any  authority  was  given  him 
which  infringed  upon  the  previous  habits  and  prac- 
tice of  the  people  —not  that  even  any  command  was 
given  him  over  the  troops, — he  was  but  the  first 
among  equals. 

The  country  was  now  possessed  bv  the  rayahs 
under  their  different  chiefs,  the  towns  were  occupied 
by  the  Janissaries,  whose  power  was  rather  threatened 
than  broken.  At  first  the  Deys  thought  they  could 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Serbians ;  but 
the  hope  of  an  adjustment  soon  disappearing,  they 
prepared  themselves  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The 
mercenaries  they  had  collected,  attempted  some 
sallies  against  the  Serbians,  but  unsuccessfully,  and 
the  latter  encouraged  by  their  success,  laid  siege  to 
Belgrade  and  the  other  fortresses.  The  Spahis, 
whose  only  hope  of  restoration  lay  in  the  success  of 
the  Serbians,  joined  them,  and  Mussulmans  were 
seen  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  Serbians  against  the 
Janissaries.     The  Porte  had  great  difficulties  to  en- 
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counter  in  Mussulman prejudicesno  less  than  in  Janis- 
sary power  at  the  capital.  It  did  not,  however, 
leave  the  Serbians  to  their  own  efforts — it  first  sup- 
plied them  with  arms,  then,  sanctioned  their  acts, 
by  conferring  an  administrative  office  on  one  of  their 
chiefs,  and  finally  sent  the  Pasha  at  Bosnia  with  an 
army  to  their  assistance.  He  joined  the  Serbian 
camp  before  Belgrade,  and  the  Deys  saw  realized  at 
length  the  words  of  the  Sultan,  in  a  Serbian  army 
headed  by  a  Turkish  Pasha.  Finding  resistance 
now  hopeless,  they  surrendered ;  but  the  Serbians 
required  that  they  should  be  sacrificed  to  their 
vengeance,  and  the  Pasha  consented.  Thus  was  the 
revolution  of  1804  confirmed — a  revolution  directed 
not  against  the  Porte,  but  against  the  Janissaries  i 
a  triumph  not  achieved  against  the  Turks,  but  by 
the  support  of  the  Turks  given  to  the  Serbians^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM    TIIK    UFA'OLUTION    OF    ISOt   TO   THE    TREATY 

OF    BUCHAREST. 

TiiK  victory  altered  the  respective  position  of  the 
allies.     The  Serbians,  instead  of  returning  to  their 
homes,  had  propositions  to  make  which  the  Pasha 
had  neither   the  authority    to  entertain,   nor  the 
power  to  resist.   He  consequently  withdrew  from  the 
country,  replacing  the  Janissaries  at  Belgrade  by  a 
Turkish  garrison.    The  Serbians  had  put  down  and 
exterminated  their  intern<al  tvrants,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  authority  of  the  Porte,  and  then  the  forces  of 
the  Porte  were  withdraw^n,  leaving  them  their  own 
masters.      They  had  not  braved  in  mind  either  the 
power  of  the  Turks  or  the  authority  that  resided 
at  Constantinople.      The  standard  of  revolt  they 
had  not  raised.     Now,  however,  the  vengeance  of 
the  Turks  was  before  their  eyes.     The  Porte  and 
the   Serbians  equally  remained  in  suspicion  of  the 
intentions  of  the  other,  and  in  doubt  as  to  their  own 
course.     But  while  the  Turks  suspected  only,  the 
Serbians  feared  also.   In  this  dilemma  they  fell  upon 
the  expedient  of  addressing  themselves  to  a  Foreign 
Courts  through  whose  intervention  they  should  seek 
reconciliation  with  their  sovereign,  and  by  whose  pro- 
tection they  should  obtain  a  guarantee  against  future 
contingencies.  It  then  came  to  be  a  matter  to  decide 
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on  the  power  and  the  integrity  of  what  Government 
they  should  rely.  The  first  on  their  borders  was 
Austria;  they  had  taken  part  with  her  formerly 
against  the  Porte ;  she  had  organised  a  body  of 
them;  she  had  formerly  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  Sistova,  indemnity  for  her  partizans.  Austria 
was  at  hand,  within  reach,  to  be  appealed  to  and  to 
protect.  Under  her  sceptre  lived  millions  of  Serbians, 
not  merely  their  brothers  in  race,  but  the  very  same 
people  as  themselves,  one  half,  in  fact,  of  their  people 
being  subjects  of  Austria.  Yet  it  was  not  to  Austria 
they  appealed.  Their  application  was  made  to 
Russia,  upon  the  simple  ground  that  she  was  of  the 
same  faith  as  themselves.  A  mission  was  conse- 
quently sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  year  1804, 
and  they  determined  to  do  nothing  until  its  return  ;* 
it  returned  in  February,  1805,  with  the  answer, 
that  Russia  would  give  at  Constantinople  her 
protection  and  support  to  Serbia.  Upon  this  an 
assembly  was  convoked  at  Ostrusnitza,  which  was 
partially  recognized  by  the  Porto,  both  by  the 
presence  of  representatives  from  the  Hospodars  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and   by  that    of  Turks 


•  But  for  this  unhappy  step,  Serbia  from  that  very  hour  would 
have  been  tranquil,  haying  readjusted  its  internal  administra- 
tion with  the  Porte,  without  affording  an  opening  for  that 
external  influence,  which  has  planted  the  seeds  of  dissolution  in 
its  breast,  and  has  converted  it  into  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever^  by 
which  many  other  states  will  be  shaken,  and  extensive  ruin 
be  yet  effected.  Was  there  no  one  throughout  the  world  ready 
to  counsel  and  assist  ?  No  !  There  was  only  the  genius  of  evil, 
seeing,  desiring,  preparing,  and  effecting.  England,  before  whose 
face,  and  against  whose  life,  such  satanic  schemes  were  and  are 
prepared  and  executed,  thinks  itself  great,  wise,  and  honest. 
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from  Belgrade,  commanded  from  Constantinople  to 
attend  there.     Encouraged  by  the  condescension  of 
the  Porte,  and  by  their  communication  with  St. 
Petersburg,    the    Serbians   at  this     assembly  put 
forward  the  most  extravagant  demands;  namely, 
the  expulsion  the  Turks  from  the  country,  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property,   the    removal  of  the 
Turkish  garrisons  from  the  fortresses,  and  an  in- 
demnity for  the  expenses  of  the  war.     This  extra- 
ordinary  change  in    their  dispositions,  from   the 
autumn  of  the  previous  year,  produced  a  corres- 
ponding alteration  in  the  inclinations  of  the  Porte. 
It   would   have  been  unable,   if  willing,  to  com- 
ply with    such    demands,    and    must    have    been 
alienated  from  the  Serbians  by  these  pretensions. 
These   demands    revived    the   question    of  differ- 
ence of  race  and  religion,  which  had  been  oblite- 
rated during  the  struggle,  when  Mussulmans  and 
Turks   took  part    with    the   Serbians.      The  ex- 
pelled Janissaries   and  the    Soubachis    appointed 
by  the  Deys,  who   still  retained  possession  of  the 
small  fortresses  in  the  south,  and  the  Spahis  who 
had  retired  beyond  the  frontier,  were  thus  again, 
and  by  the  act  of  the  Christians,  reunited  and  ex- 
asperated, and  preparations  were  made  in  the  for- 
tresses and  in  the  adjoining  provinces  for  an  assault 
upon  the  insurgents. 

These  demonstrations  induced  the  Serbians  to 
modify  their  demands,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
applied  themselves  to  reduce  the  small  forts. 
A  neighbouring  Pasha  of  Nissa  marched  against 
them,  but  was  unable  to  break  through  the  lines 
that  they  had  formed.     The   position   was  thus 
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gradually  brought  to  approach  that  of  direct 
insurrection,  and  at  length  the  Porte  sent  a 
Pasha  with  orders  to  disarm  the  rayahs.*  The 
Serbians  would  not  receive  him  and  drove  him 
away. 

A  question  of  the  deepest  moment  now  presented 
itself — the  constituting  of  an  internal  government. 
We  have  got  so  much  into  the  habit  of  constitutions 
propagated  by  pieces  of  paper,  that  the  idea  of  diffi- 
culty or  responsibility  or  effort  in  framing  a  Govern- 
ment is  what  can  be  realized  in  the  mind  of  no  modem 
European.  It  was  however  for  the  Serbians  a  great 
and  noble  effort  to  make,  although  they  did  possess 
for  the  task  advantages  which  no  nation  of  Europe 
at  the  present  time  possesses  or  comprehends.  The 
basework  of  their  Government  was  that  which  Eng- 
land possessed  under  Alfred,  when  that  great  man 
described  the  freedom  of  the  English  state,  as  that 
of  a  body  in  health,  which  performs  its  functions 
well. 

The  immemorial  practice  of  village  administra- 
tion connected  progressively  with  superior  munici- 
pal councils  they  did  not  alter  ;  they  added  thereto 
a  senate  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  judicial  and 
deliberative  power,  by  whose  advice  the  prince  was 

*  M.  Ranke,  in  bis  "  Serbisclie  Revolution,"  makes  the  ques- 
tion between  the  Porte  and  the  Serbians  to  hinge  on  this  point, 
which  of  the  two  parties  should  bear  arms  ;  laying  it  down  as  an 
obligation  of  the  Mussulman  law  that  Rayahs  should  not  bear 
arms.  There  is  no  Mussulman  law  of  the  kind.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  very  different,  as  will  have  been 
seen  by  the  early  part  of  this  narrative.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  local  military  establishments  of  European  Turkey  was 
(until  the  recent  changes)  Christian. 
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to  act,  and  through  whose  authority  he  should  ob- 
tain the  means  of  Government,  hoth  in  obedience 
and  supply. 

At  this  time  the  two  communities,  the  Christian 
and  the  Mussulman,  were  living  in  presence  of  each 
other  on  the  soil  of  Serbia.  The  Turks  in  the  large 
fortresses  of  Semendria,  Belgrade,  &c.  the  remnant 
of  the  Janissaries  in  the  smaller  castles  throughout 
the  country  in  the  southern  and  mountainous  parts, 
and  the  Mussulman  Spahis  of  Slaav  origin  were  re- 
admitted as  allies  of  the  occupiers  of  the  castles  and 
fortresses  by  the  very  fact  of  the  extravagant  pre- 
tensions of  the  Serbians.  While  this  organization 
was  taking  place  and  this  discussion  going  on  between 
them  and  the  Porte,  the  Serbians,  were  thus  not 
masters  of  their  country,  but  the  Turks,  Janissaries 
and  Spahis  did  so  far  remain  neutral  as  to  see  the 
Serbians  refuse  a  Pasha  sent  by  the  Sultan  and  even 
expel  him.  The  absence  of  collision  between  the 
two  populations,  so  separated,  was  as  it  were  a  daily 
miracle  that  could  not  go  on  indefinitely  repeated. 

At  length,  kindled  by  a  single  spark,  the  flame  of 
discord  burst  forth.  An  insult  from  a  Turk  to  a 
Serbian  was  retaliated  by  the  Serbians,  by  an  attack 
upon  the  place,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Turkish 
population. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 806  the  parties  were  at  open 
war.  By  command  of  the  Porte  the  Pashas  of 
Bosnia  and  of  Scodra  marched  to  put  down  the  in- 
surgents, but  without  success.  An  army  of  30,000 
men  belonging  to  the  Grand  Vizir,  though  not  com- 
manded by  him  in  person,  then  entered  Serbia,  and 
subduing  the  forces  opposed  to  them,  regained  pos- 
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session  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country. 
The  Serbian  people  now  unexpectedly  found  them- 
selves at  war  with  the  Porte.  They  had  been  hitherto 
assured  by  their  leaders  that  it  was  without  the 
Sultan's  authority  that  the  Pashas  of  Bosnia  and  of 
Scodra  had  invaded  them.  Now  finding  that  they 
had  been  deceived,  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  the 
Sultan  broke  out  against  their  own  chiefs,  many  of 
whom  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  the  total  submission 
of  the  country  would  probably  have  taken  place,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  daring  and  successes  of  Cara 
George  at  the  head  of  small  body  of  volunteers. 
In  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year  Cara 
George  had  so  far  restored  affairs,  as  to  be  at  the 
head  of  7OOO  men.  He  was  attacked  by  the  Turkish 
army  in  an  entrenched  camp  before  Serbatz.  Dur- 
ing two  days  the  assaults  of  the  Turks  were  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third, 
the  Turks  sent  to  the  Serbians  this  message,  "  .You 
have  gallantly  defended  yourselves  for  two  days.  We 
are  now  going  to  attack  you  once  more  and  upon  the 
issue  will  depend  whether  or  not  we  resign  to  you 
the  country,  as  far  as  the  Drino.'*  They  then  en- 
couraged the  inhabitants  to  come  out  and  post 
themselves  so  as  to  see  the  sight.  But  on  this  day 
they  were  equally  unsuccessful ;  and  losing  a  great 
many  men,  retired,  were  pursued,  and  cut  to  pieces 
in  their  flight. 

While  this  great  victory  was  achieved  by  Cara 
George,  one  scarcely  less  important  was  obtained  by 
Dobrinatz,  in  the  south.  Ibrahim  Pasha  of  Scodra, 
had  entered  the  country  with  an  army  estimated  at 
40,000  men.     He,   like   the  army  of  the  Grand 
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Vizir,  had  assaulted  the  Serbian  chief  iu  a  fortified 
camp.  Therein  Dobriuatz  maintained  himself 
during  six  weeks,  against  continuous  assaults  ;  the 
Albanians,  worn  by  their  efforts  and  their  failures, 
destitute  of  provisions,  and  harassed  in  their  rear, 
were  discomfited  and  broken. 

The  Porte,  now  began  to  think  seriously  of  an  ac- 
commodation ;  encouraged  by  overtures  that  were 
made  to  them,  the  Serbians  deputed  two  Knezes, 
and  a  Bulgarian  primate  to  Constantinople,  to  enter 
into  negotiation.  The  conditions  upon  which  the 
Porte  consented  to  an  arrangement  were,  that  the 
Serbians  should  have  complete  control  of  their  in- 
ternal govennnent,  that  the  Spahis,  Janissaries,  and 
all  Turks  should  be  removed  from  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a  garrison  at  Belgrade,  which  was 
to  be  restricted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  that 
in  lieu  of  all  former  contributions,  they  should  pay 
a  sum  of  900,000  piastres,  which  was  to  include  in- 
demnity to  the  Spahis  for  their  pay,  and  to  other 
Mussulmans  for  their  property. 

These  were  the  ostensible  propositions  ;  but  to 
this  was  added  another  of  the  verv  hi":hest  moment, 
and  of  which  we  have  onlv  had  recentlv  the  know- 
ledge — it  w^as  this — that  "  the  Porte  would  allow 
the  Serbians  to  obtain  the  (juarantce  of  any  Christian 
jwwcr^  except  Russia.* 

M.  Ranke  expresses  his  astonishment,  that  the 
proposals  of  the  Porte  were  not  accepted  ;  and  that 
an  arrangement,  so  desirable  to  both  parties,  and 
when  every  facility  for  adjusting  it  was  presented  by 
both,  should  have  failed  without  anv  assiirned  reason. 
Had  he  known  that  the  Porte  had  added  to  her  con- 
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cessions,  the  offer  of  the  guarantee  of  a  Christian 
power,  how  much  more  incomprehensihle  would 
have  appeared  to  him  the  failure  of  such  an  adjust- 
ment I  or,  learning  that  Russia  was  excluded  by  this 
proposal,  there  would  have  been  no  further  difficulty 
in  comprehending  why  it  had  failed. 

That  Russia  had  succeeded  in  counteracting  this 
proposition,  is  established  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
having  been  secret.  Every  suggestmi  from  the  power 
to  whom  they  had  chosen  to  appeal,  must  have 
been  all-authoritative  at  the  time  to  the  Serbians. 
It  sufficed  that  half-a-dozen  men  should  believe  or 
repeat  in  whispers,  that--"  this  suggestion  proved 
that  Russia  alone  was  their  friend ;" — for  Serbia  to 
make  Russian  protection  an  absolute  condition,  and 
to  reject  any  arrangement  without  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  required  but  to  report  at  Constantinople 
such  words  as  these,  to  convince  the  Porte  that  the 
Serbians  were  acting  in  collusion  with  the  Russians. 
By  admitting  suspicion,  the  Porte  could  be  led  into 
justifying,  instead  of  removing  the  suspicions  of  the 
Serbians — into  frustrating,  instead  of  pressing  the 
adjustment  it  had  proposed. 

The  settlement  thus  unaccountably  dropping,  the 
Serbians  determined  to  gain  possession  of  the  for- 
tresses. Car  a  George  attacked  the  Pasha,  got 
possession  of  the  town,  and  shut  up  the  Turks  in  the 
citadel.  Having  secured  an  island  in  the  Danube  he 
was  enabled  to  blockade  the  place  both  by  land  and 
water,  and  in  the  month  of  December,  1 806,  the  Turks 
evacuated  Belgrade  by  capitulation,  and  retired 
to  Viddin.  The  other  chief  fortresses  also  fell — 
Schabatz  in  the  following  February,  and  Uschize  in 
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June.  Thus  in  the  middle  of  1807  the  whole  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Serbians.  As  soon  as  the 
visible  yoke  had  been  removed,  one  to  them  invisible 
was  placed  upon  their  necks. 

In  the  first  struggle  against  the  Janissaries,  when 
the  mere  correction  of  abuses  and  the  remedying  of 
evils  was  the  end  in  view,  their  victory  was  beneficial 
as  their  war  was  just ;— no  change  was  effected  either 
by  violence  or  speculation,  and  had  not  foreign  in- 
fluence obtained,  through  religion,  a  hold  over  them, 
their  well-being,  integrity,  and  simplicity  would  have 
been  assured  and  preserved  by  the  settlement  pro- 
posed to  them  by  their  lawful  sovereign.  In  that  first 
struggle — their  sense  of  duty  was  not  broken  by  re- 
bellion, and  their  traditional  customs  of  government 
were  not  destroyed  or  vitiated  by  that  greatest  curse 
of  man— unjust  success. 

The  second  struggle  was  of  a  very  different 
character.  It  was  rebellion  against  the  sovereign, 
and  thereby  broke  the  ties  of  duty  in  their  highest 
attachments.  This  was  prompted  by  a  foreign  power 
debasing  religion  into  the  instrument  of  its  guilt. 
This  rebellion  was  not  even  a  common  impulse  of  the 
people  ;  they  were  seduced  into  it  on  false  preten- 
sions by  a  few  chiefs  who  sought  a  rupture  between 
the  people  and  the  Sultan  to  retain  their  own  position. 
The  people  wavered  between  the  Sultan  and  their 
chiefs,  even,  although  they  had  to  fear  indiscriminate 
vengeance,  and  were  still  reeking  with  blood  of  the 
Sultan's  servants.  Victory  under  such  circum- 
stances, was  no  longer  a  triumph  of  an  honest  people 
over  abusive  rulers,  but  of  the  new  Serbian  military 
leaders  over  the  Sultan,  enabling  them  to  secure 
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their  authority  over  the  people  by  whose  means  they 
had  obtained  it.  The  consequences  appeared  in 
the  immediate  alteration  of  the  municipal  and  local 
government, which  had  been  the  support  of  the  nation 
under  all  its  trials,  the  source  of  its  actual  strength, 
which,  during  three  centuries,  the  Ottoman  power 
had  not  broken  : — in  the  hour  of  victory  it  sank  ; 
and  tradition,  duty,  and  custom,  was  exchanged  for — 
independence  ! 

The  Knezes  or  village  chiefs  had  refused,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  take  part  in  the  conduct  of 
military  operations,  fearing  to  place  themselves  in 
opposition. with  the  Turkish  government,  and  had 
thus  left  that  field  open  to  new  adventurers,  or  to 
experienced  leaders  of  the  bands  of  Heyducks. 
The  peace  thus  found  the  municipal  authority  every- 
where displaced  by  military  chieftains,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  each  district  and  village.  These 
now  took  the  title  of  Voivods,  and  with  their  followers, 
(each  man  becoming  a  chieftain  only  because  he  ob- 
tained the  attachment  to  himself  of  others),  formed 
a  class,  such  as  many  Europeans  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  in  Greece.  The  municipal  chiefs 
had,  under  the  Turkish  Government,  by  the  separa- 
tion of  religion  and  of  race,  preserved  their  distinct 
authority  beside  or  under  the  Turkish  Kadi ; — now 
the  Voivods  stood  in  the  place  of  Spahi  and  Kadi, 
possessed  himself  of  the  property  of  the  one  and 
assumed  the  functions  of  the  other.  The  separation 
of  the  functions  of  these,  as  well  as  the  separation 
between  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  had  secured 
and  constituted  the  local  rights  represented  by  the 
municipal  chiefs, — now  the  separation  being  effaced. 
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the  frame- work  of  Government  disappeared.     The 
Voivods,  according  to  their  influence,  their  character, 
and  the  number  of  their  dependants,estab]ished  them- 
selves in  great<^r  or  smaller  districts,  and  considered 
themselves  each  independent  of  the  other.      Thus 
each  of  the  chieftains  whom  we  have  already  named, 
came  to  he  rulers  over  considerable  portions  of  terri- 
tory, and  Cara  George  was  only  a  more  powerful 
Voivod  than  the  rest ;  being  at  the  same  time  master 
in  Shumadia,  Belgrade,  and  Kragoevatz.     These 
abuses  the  people  soon  attempted  to  remedy,  through 
the  only  channel  open  for  the  expression  of  their 
wishes,  and  the  only  organised  body  not  composed  of 
the  military  leaders — the  Senate. 

This  body  did  consider  the  evil,  and  having  come 
to  a  decision  upon  the  remedies,  did  resolve  to  apply 
them.  They  required  the  restoration  to  the  state  of 
the  Turkish  property  and  of  the  Spahilics,  which  the 
Voivods  had  seized  upon.  They  rescued  from  them 
the  administration  of  justice.  Unfortunately  they  did 
not  restore  the  exercise  of  its  functions  to  the  muni- 
cipal chiefs  ;  but  appointed  judges,  independent  of 
Voivods.  The  Voivods  were  indignant  at  such 
presumption,  and  Cara  George  attempted  to  over- 
awe the  Senate  by  violence.  Failing  in  these  at- 
tempts, the  Voivods  adopted  a  surer  course — that  of 
influencing  the  elccUon  of  the  senators  in  the  different 
provinces,  as  also  amount  of  pay  which  they  received, 
and  which  each  province  settled  for  its  own  represen- 
tative. By  these  means  the  integrity  of  the  Senate 
was  corrupted,  its  curb  was  lightened,  it  ceased  to 
have  the  faculty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  regula- 
tions which  itself  had  made,  and  henceforward  in 
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that  body  was  represented  the  divisions  of  the  com- 
munity  and  the  state. 

The  Kmets  or  village  elders  had  lost  their  power, 
the  senate  had  become  valueless,  as  a  restraint  on 
the  military  chieftains.    The  only  resource  was  now 
their  yearly  national  assembly.     In  it  all  affairs  of 
importance  were  debated,  the  public  accounts  settled, 
and  plans  formed  and  instructions  given.     This  body 
was  composed  of  all  that  was  distinguished  in  the 
nation.     Voivods,  Knezs,  Kmets,  and  indeed  who- 
ever would  and  could  attend.     The  military  chief- 
tains could  here  master  their  strength.     Still  they 
could  not  in  such  an  assembly  overawe  and  overrule 
as  in  their  separate  districts.     In  the  establishment 
of  the  Senate  the  Voivods  and  Cara  George  had 
concurred,  on  distinct  grounds  ;  the  first  expecting 
to  be  able  through  it  to  prevent  the  supremacy  of 
Cara  George  ;  he  expecting  to  be  able  to  make  it  the 
instrument  for  the  establishment  of  that  supremacy. 
The  Senate  had  served  the  purposes  of  neither,  and 
maintained  the  public  rights  against  both.    Assailed 
then  by  the  united  hostility  of  both  factions,  it  had 
lost  its  weight.     Cara  George  was  more   fortunate 
with  the  Scoupchina,  or  general  assembly.     The 
idea  suggesting  itself  to  them,  of  setting  up  one 
superior  chief  as  a  check  over  the  rest,  Cara  George 
was  the  man  looked  to  for  the  purpose,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  now  enabled  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in 
the  Senate ;  and  M laden,  a  partizan  of  his,  a  man 
possessed   of  great   talents  and  eloquence,  obtained 
entire  control  over  that  body.     But    this  disposi- 
tion to  give  the  supreme  authority  to  Cara  George 
was  counteracted  partly  by  his  own  rash  and  irreso- 
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lute  conduct,  and  partly  by  the  declared  opposition 
of  the  Metropolitan  Leonti,  a  Greek.  Mladen  was 
overthrown,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  country^ 
and  Cara  George,  pretending  now  to  pre-eminent 
station  and  authority,  which  he  was  unable  to  assert* 
found  himself  exposed  to  the  greatest  hazards. 

At  the  same  period  in  which  the  Serbians  came 
to  be  tranquil  possessors  of  the  whole  of  Serbia,  an 
arrangement  had  taken  place  between  Russia  and 
France,  the  former  having  sacrificed  her  two  allies 
Prussia  and  England,  entering  at  once  into  secret 
alliance  with  her  ostensible  enemy.  In  the  mutual 
concessions  which  resulted  from  this  arrangement, 
the  countries  confining  on  Serbia  were  already  dis- 
posed of  by  Alexander  as  his  own,  and  made  the 
means  of  bargaining  with  France.  The  sea-ports 
commanding  the  Montincgrins,  (whom  Russia  had 
recently  used  to  destroy  a  French  army),  were 
surrendered  to  France,  together  with  the  Ionian 
Islands,  and  Ragusa  was  formally  incorporated  with 
the  French  Empire.  Napoleon,  supported  by  Russia, 
established  the  system,  called  continental.  They 
were  to  unite  to  ruin  England  by  excluding  her 
manufactures ;  that  is,  by  upsetting  the  laws  and 
injuring  the  prosperity  of  each  country.  England 
then  found  but  two  allies  on  the  Continent — the 
Pope  and  the  Sultan,  the  two  states  in  which  the 
connection  being  more  intimate  between  religion 
and  politics,  there  was  a  longer  lingering  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  law,  and  a  greater  power  of  resisting 
the  subserviencv  or  the  confusion  of  the  times. 
When  Russia  joined  France,  she  left  England  em- 
broiled in  an  objectless  war  with  Turkey,   which 
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was  put  an  end  to  by  mutual  indisposition  to  con- 
tinue it,  although  by  no  special  act,  until  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  of  1 809.  The  passage  of  Britain's 
commerce  into  Europe,  through  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions, (although  no  treaty  had  put  an  end  to  the 
state  of  hostility  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,)  enabled 
her  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  of  Milan. 

At  this  time  Russia  and  France  were  united 
against  all  the  other' Powers  of  Europe  ;  for,  after 
cautious  preparation,  Austria  dropped  the  mask, 
and  Germany  was  about  to  become  the  theatre  of  a 
renewed  struggle  with  France.  Russia  seized  this 
moment  to  press  her  separate  projects  in  the  East, 
requiring  the  exclusion  of  the  British  Ambassador 
from  Constantinople,  and  the  cession  by  Turkey  of 
WaUachia  and  Moldavia.*  Failing  to  obtain  these, 
she  assaulted  Turkey  from  WaUachia  and  Mol- 
davia, which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  she  had  bound 
herself  to  evacuate. 

The  position  of  Serbia  was  then  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  all  the  Powers  engaged  in 
the  great  European  conflict.  The  Serbians  had  on 
all  sides  appealed  in  vain.  They  had  addressed 
themselves  to  France,  ofiered  to  Napoleon  a  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Slaav  population  of  Turkey.  He 
had  contented  himself  with  sending  a  sabre  of 
honour  to  Czemi  George.  They  then  appealed  to 
Austria.  She  treated  them  as  rebels.  Repulsed 
on  every  side,  and  encouraged  only  by  Russia,  it 
could  only  be  to  her  that  they  could  turn ;  and  she, 

*  England  attempted  to  bombard  Constantinople  in  1807, 
with  the  yiew  of  compelling  the  Porte  to  cede  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  to  Russia. 
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was  alone  to  profit  by  their  successes  or  their  re- 
verses, and  to  give. them  success  or  fisdlore  as  best 
suited  their  own  ends.  Alexander  required  their 
recognition  of  his  sovereignty.  At  this  the  indig- 
nation of  Czemi  George  had  been  aroused,  and  he 
had  exclaimed,  '^  We  have  freed  ourselves  without 
the  assistance  of  the  Czar,  and  we  will  maintain 
without  his  assistance  the  liberty  we  have  won.'' 
The  Russian  Government  suddenly  turned  round, 
proffered  to  the  Serbians  assistance  without  con- 
ditions, assumed  no  superiority,  and  placed  at  their 
absolute  disposal  «S000  Russian  troops,  who  passed 
the  Danube  at  Cladovo.  Seeing  this  accession  of 
strength  placed  in  the  hands  of  Cara  George,  the 
Serbian  chiefs,  both  of  the  class  of  voiwods,  and 
of  hospo<lars,  were  startled  by  a  new  danger,  for 
the  assistance  against  the  Turks — thus  given — 
made  the  Turks  far  less  dangerous  than  their 
dictator.  The  chiefs  now  addressed  themselves  to 
Russia  to  supplicate  that  a  political  agent  should  be 
sent  to  regulate  the  use  of  this  pretorian  band  ;|thu8 
invoking  from  Russia  a  check  over  the  Chief  whom 
Russia  had  made  dangerous  to  them.  This  applica- 
tion was  made  in  the  first  instance  without  the 
knowledge  of  Czemi  George.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment chose  for  its  agent,  M.  Rodofinikin  (a  Greek  I) 
The  Greek  Metropolitan,  Leonti,  was  engaged  in 
the  avowed  scheme  of  re-subjecting  Serbia  to  the 
Porte,  and  then  of  obtaining  from  the  Porte  a  Go- 
vernment of  a  Greek  Prince  and  boyars,  similar  to 
those  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  very  moment 
of  his  arrival  the  Russian  agent  ostensibly  coalesced 
with  the  Metropolitan.    The  voiwods  and  hospodars 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Prince  on  the  other,  were 
now  dependent  on  the  support  which  the  one  or 
other  would  receive  from  the  Russian  troops.  Nei- 
ther party  dared  to  take  any  step  that  might  be 
unacceptable  to  the  Russian  agent.  It  became  the 
object  of  all  to  do  that  which  should  win  his  favour, 
and  secure  his  support,  whilst  the  direct  concert  of 
the  immediate  partizans  of  Russia  with  those  of  the 
Greek  Metropolitan,  served  to  make  M.  Rodofinikin 
master  of  the  Senate.  Thus,  as  by  a  few  moves 
on  a  chess  board,  made  in  silence,  and  in  rapid 
succession,  was  Serbia  separated  into  two  hostile 
camps,  and  reduced  to  abject  prostration  before  a 
Foreign  Power. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  most  important 
province  of  European  Turkey  when  the  Russian 
war  of  1809  broke  out* 

From  each  face  of  this  province,  cutting  deeply, 
into  the  mass  of  the  Turkish  possessions,  reaching 
to  the  centre  of  Roumeli,  commanding  the  Balkan, 
and  pressing  upon  the  provinces  that  lay  upon  the 
Danube,  and  the  Adriatic, — proceeded  invitations* 
to  insurrection,  threatenings  of  assault  For  a  mo- 
ment it  was  conceived,  that  the  whole  Christian 
population  of  western  Rodmeli  wast  on  the  point  of 

*  The  Ghnstians  might  be  then  set  down  at  not  leu  than  ten 
millions,  the  Mussulmans  at  not  more  than  two  millions  and  a 
halfy  of  which  nearly  one-half  of  Slaav  blood. 

The  value  of  Slavian  affinities  had  then  first  been  brought  into 
evidence  by  the  facility  with  which  a  single  order  from  St. 
Petersburg  had  caased  a  Turkish  prttvinoe  on  the  Adriatic  (Mon- 
tinegrin)  to  attack  a  French  army. 

G  2 
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rising  in  arms.  But  different  was  the  result  On 
each  frontier  their  assaults  were  repelled  ;  and  this 
vast  enterprize,  in  conjunction  with  their  great 
European  ally,  ended  in  the  loss  of  what  single- 
handed  they  had  won.  Serhia  was  now  invaded 
hy  the  Turks,  and  a  eonsiderahle  portion, — that 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  Morava, — was  re-occupied 
hy  them. 

To  increase  the  dismay  of  the  Serbians,  M.  Rode- 
finikin  abandoned  Belgrade,  and  with  Dobrinatz, 
repaired  to  the  Russian  camp.  This  abandonment 
the  people  attributed  to  ill-will  between  Cara  George 
and  Russia. 

The  power  of  Cara  George  had  been  created  out 
of  his  victories.  It  was  now  lowered  by  disasters. 
The  people  were  further  led  to  attribute  to  him  the 
estrangement  of  the  ally  who,  by  disuniting  and 
betraying  them,  had  won  their  affections.  Thence 
an  outcry  was  raised  in  the  assembly  against  him, 
and  the  people,  with  one  voice,  demanded  "  the 
Emperor  V*  Cara  George  was  compelled  to  appear 
to  concur.  Consequently,  a  deputation  was  sent  to 
Russia,  to  endeavour,  by  every  concession  and  pro- 
testation, to  regain  her  countenance  and  support. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  deputation  at  the  Russian 
camp,  Dobrinatz  represented  to  them,  that  they 
could  expect  no  support  from  Russia,  until  Cara 
George,  and  the  chief  of  the  Senate,  a  partizan  of 
his,  were  removed ;  as  she  apprehended  that  Cara 
George  was  aiming  at  supreme  power  I 

In  this  difficulty  Cara  George  addressed  himself 
to  Austria,  requesting  support ; — his  prayer  was 
rejected. 
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.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Russia 
was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  it  was  to  her  a 
less  important  object  to  make  Serbia  available  as 
an  instrument  againt  the  Porte,  than  to  disorganize 
Serbia  itself. 

In  May,  1810,  the  Russian  General  Kaminski 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
community  of  race  between  the  Serbians  and  the 
Russians  is  declared.  In  itCara  George  is  recognized 
as  Prince.  The  Serbians  were  required  to  send 
auxiliary  troops.  These  to  be  commanded  by  the 
chief  antagonist  of  Cara  George.  Four  thousand 
five  hundred  of  their  best  infantry,  and  fifteen 
hundred  of  picked  cavalry  were  in  consequence 
sent  to  join  the  Russian  armies  in  Wallachia,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  Dobrinatz. 

By  this  proclamation  Cara  George  was  quite  re- 
gained for  Russia ;  and  those  who,  supported  by  her, 
had  opposed  him,  were  now  induced  to  recognise 
him,  so  that  he  found  himself  beholden  to  Russia 
at  once  for  internal  and  external  support,  after 
having  felt  to  what  extent  she  could  injure  him, 
and  how  completely  he  remained  at  her  mercy: 
whilst  she  got  into  her  hands  a  picked  body  of 
Serbians,  and  a  rival  chief  who  could  at  any  time 
be  used  against  the  ostensible  Prince. 

The  Serbians  now  made  ostentatious  preparar 
tion  for  a  new  assault  upon  the  Turks.  This 
provocation  led  to  the  invasion  of  Serbia,  by  Cour- 
shid  Pasha,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
The  chief  strength  of  the  Serbians  having  been 
withdrawn  by  the  contingent  sent  to  the  Russian 
armies,  they  were   unable  to  resist,  and  to  such 
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a  state  of  helplessness  was  Cara  George  reduced, 
that  he  himself  addressed  a  letter  to  DobrinatSt 
declaring  that  the  existence  of  Serbia  now  depended 
either  upon  his  return  with  the  Serbians  that  were 
with  him,  or  upon  the  presence  of  a  Russian  auxili- 
ary body.     The  Russian  General  did  not  restore 
the  Serbians,  but  sent  a  Russian  regiment     Thus 
assisted,   they  were  enabled  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  Courshid  Pasha.     This  danger  was  scarce  averted 
when  another  Turkish  corps  entered  from  Bosnia ; 
again  did  Cara  George  appeal  to  Russia,  declaring 
that  Serbia  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  danger  it 
had  ever  yet  run,  and  entreating  that  one  moment 
might  not  be  lost  in  sending  him  assistance.     No 
assistance  however  came,  and  by  the  greatest  efforts 
the  advance  of  the  Turks  was  arrested,  and  an 
armistice  concluded. 

The  external  danger  being  th\is  removed,  the 
internal  dissensions  reappeared  with  greater  im- 
placability, and  a  new  clement  of  discord  was 
thrown  in,  in  the  presence  of  the  Russian  regiment. 
Its  attitude  and  movements  served  alternately  to 
encourage  and  paralyse  each  of  the  factions.  Cara 
George  attempted  an  alteration  in  the  constitution. 
He  succeeded  in  gaining  the  support  of  the  smaller 
chieftains  by  a  partition  amongst  them  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  greater  ones,  and  obtained  from  them 
an  oath  of  obedience  to  him  and  to  no  one  else.  He 
instituted  a  Ministry  composed  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Senate.  A  civil  war  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  and  was  prevented  only  by 
the  faulty  aiTangements  of  the  chiefs.  When  the 
danger  was  over,  the   Russian  body  of  auxiliaries 
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declared  for  Cara  George,  and  he  publicly  kissed 
the  hand  of  the  Colonel  of  the  Russian  regi- 
ment.* 

Cara  George,  now  the  partisan  of  a  Foreign 
Power,  could  carry  his  measures  no  longer  as  the 
chief  of  a  country,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  faction. 
The  opposite  faction  were  driven  forth  as  exiles.  It 
was  the  partizans  of  Russia,  those  who  had  enabled 
her  to  get  command  of  Cara  George^  that  were 
thus  sacrificed.  The  very  grounds  alleged  for  the 
banishment  of  Dobrinatz  was  his  connection  with 
Rodofinikin  (the  confidential  communicant  to  Lord 
Durham  of  Russia's  instructions  to  Persia!)  The 
only  exception  made  was  in  favour  of  Milosh,  who, 
although  afibrded  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
away  intercepted    communications  with  the  other 

*  It  may  be  here  worth  while  comparing  her  action  in  a  similar 
sense  upon  other  States.  The  following  sentences  in  reference 
to  the  Toorkmans  and  the  Persians,  are  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
the  best  informed  and  most  accurate  observers. 

**The  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  the  share  it  took  in  the  in- 
ternal and  family  dissensions,  to  which  pastoral  people  are  so 
prone,  and  by  supporting  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  un- 
popular against  the  more  acceptable  candidate  for  superiority  in 
the  tribe,  gradually  established  an  authority  sanctioned  by  the 
engagements  which  the  rivals  had  successively  incurred  as  the 
price  of  her  assistance,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  from  which 
they  could  escape  only  by  an  emigration  into  a  distant  country.*' 
— Progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,  p.  23. 

**  The  fleet  maintained  in  the  Caspian  by  Catherine,  burnt  all 
the  ships,  and  even  all  the  floats  of  timber  which  they  happened 
to  meet.  Their  commanders  had,  besides,  positive  orders  to  sow 
discord  between  the  several  Khans,  and  always  to  support  the 
weaker  against  the  more  strong,  a  method  which  the  Empress  had 
found  too  successful,  both  in  Poland  and  in  the  Crimea,  to  admit 
of  her  neglecting  it  in  behalf  of  the  Persians." — Ibid.  p.  31. 
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chiefs,  persisted,  before  the  assembly,  in  the  course 
that  he  had  taken,  justified  it  and  yet  was  allowed 
to  remain.  These  arbitrary  measures  produced  an 
insurrection  in  various  districts,  but  being  now 
deprived  of  their  leaders,  the  insurrection  was  soon 
put  down  by  means  as  sanguinary  as  the  measures 
which  had  given  rise  to  it  had  been  despotic  With 
all  which  events  Russia  seemed  eminently  satisfied. 
The  new  envoy,  M.  Nedoba,  was  at  once  tho'coun- 
seller  and  confidant  of  Cara  George. 

Upon  this  followed  the  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TREATY    OF   BUCHAREST. — AMNESTY    STIPULATED 

FOR   THE   SERBIANS. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  how  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  affected  the  Serbians,  we  must  take  a 
general  review  of  the  position  of  the  two  Empires  at 
the  time  of  its  signature. 

The  invasion,  by  Napoleon,  of  Russia,  whilst  at 
war  with  Turkey,  presented  to  the  latter  power,  the 
first  occasion  on  which  she  had  found  a  European 
ally  whilst  in  conflict  with  her  mortal  foe. 

In  a  series  of  wars,  and  of  treaties  as  disastrous 
as  any  war,  extending  over  forty  years,  Russia  had 
invariably  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  natural 
allies  of  Turkey.  Upon  each  occasion  it  was  not 
through  her  own  strength,  and  not  by  Turkey's  weak- 
ness, that  she  had  succeeded ;  but  by  her  dexterity 
in  managing  the  powers  of  Europe,  not  in  intelligence 
her  match,  and  by  her  disregard  of  faith  in  her  rela- 
tions with  Turkey,  whose  honesty  served  her  purpose 
equally  with  the  incapacity  of  the  other  powers. 

This  position  was  now  reversed.  While  war 
raged  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  France  pre- 
pared also  for  war  with  the  former — prepared  not 
merely  for  an  ordinary  war,  in  which  a  certain 
number  of  troops  are  advanced,  and  certain  districts 
and  regions  assaulted,  but — for  an  invasion.  There 
was  the  settled  plan  of  subjugation,  with  means 
and  preparatives  commensurate  to  the  design.     To 
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Turkey  was  presented  unexpected  and  sadden 
escape  from  the  continuously  increasing  danger;  and 
in  the  same  hour  was  opened  to  it  restoration  of 
affairs,  vengeance  for  wrongs,  rupture  of  the  bonds 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  it,  and  reacquisition  of 
the  possessions  which  during  the  previous  half 
century  had  been  extorted  from  it 

The  invasion  of  Napoleon  presented  to  the  Porte 
the  prospect  of  recrossing  the  Pruth,  the  Bug,  the 
Dneiper,  and  the  Dneister,  sweeping  the  Ukraine, 
reoccupying  the  Crimea  and  the  banks  of  the  Kuban ; 
and,  supposing  even  the  invasion  to  have  failed, 
it  would  have  required  long  years  and  great  sacri- 
fices, and  great  hazards  for  Russia  to  have  regained 
the  position  in  which  she  stood  on  the  Danube 
at  the  beginning  of  1812.  But  had  Turkey  taken 
this  course,  the  issue  of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon 
would  have  been  no  longer  doubtful.  Turkey's 
maritime  assistance  would  have  more  than  counter- 
acted in  the  more  vital  positions  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  maritime  defence  which  England  spread  over 
Russia  in  the  Baltic.  Had  Turkev  been  with  France 
the  old  association  of  Poles  and  Mussulmans,  would 
have  revived,  and  the  restoration  of  Poland,  the 
necessary  price  of  Turkey's  co-operation,  would  have 
been  a  greater  force  added  to  the  arms  and  cause  of 
France,  than  even  the  armies  or  the  navies  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultan.*     But   instead   of  this  we  have 

*  **  The  existence  of  Poland  is  bound  up  ^ith  that  of  Turkey. 
One  hand  of  iron  is  laid  on  both.  Unlock  that  withering  grasp, 
and  both  start  up  simultaneously  to  life.  The  Dardanelles  are 
the  key  to  both.  Both  are  to  be  secured  by  their  possession  and 
sacrificed  by  their  loss." — Englawi^  France,  Russia  and  Turkey, 
p.  1. 
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Turkey  relinquishing  all  these  mighty  prospects  to 
which  her  renown,  her  honour^  her  wrongs,  her 
safety  and  her  vengeance  alike  pointed.  When  it 
depended  on  her  will  alone  to  crush  or  to  spare,  we 
find  her  signing  a  treaty  of  peace  with  her  inveterate 
foe  at  the  dark  crisis  of  her  fate,  and  at  the  hour 
of  her  extremest  peril. 

By  what  means  was  so  astounding  a  result  ob^ 
tained?  It  was  the  influence  of  £ngland  that  swayed 
the  Porte  to  this  accommodation,  and  the  treachery 
of  the  agents  employed,  perverted  the  conditions  on 
which  that  sacrifice  was  made.  When  it  discovered 
the  deception  that  had  been  practised,  it  nevertheless 
felt  itself  bound  in  honour  by  the  act  that  its  Pleni* 
potentiary  had  signed  ;  it  punished  the  fraud  with 
death,  but  held  the  bond  sacred. 

While  this  act  of  magnanimous  integrity  was  lost 
upon  the  nations  of  Europe,  Russia,  estimating 
alike  the  honour  or  the  ignorance  with  which  she 
plays,  knew  that  she  was  perfectly  secure  of  Turkey, 
from  the  moment  that  her  faith  had  been  pledged, 
whatever  the  means  by  which  that  word  was  ob- 
tained, or  whatever  sacrifices  it  imposed.* 

*  A  late  foreign  Minister  in  London  mentioned  to  me  his 
astonishment  at  the  joy,  evinced  at  the  time  by  a  Russian  Ambas- 
sador at  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest.  He  obserred  to 
that  diplomatist,  that  that  treaty  was  a  piece  of  useless  paper,  and 
probably  signed  only  to  deceive  the  Russians,  as  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Turks  should  not  seize  the  occasion  to  fall  upon  the 
Russian  territory  to  retake  their  own,  the  moment  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  was  withdrawn  ;  that  no  Christian  power  could  resist 
such  a  temptation,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  should 
be  resisted  by  Turks.  The  Russian  diplomatist  (Prince  Lieven) 
replied,  "  Little  do  you  know  the  Turks,  The  ink  of  that  bond 
%9  worth  to  us  100,000  men  /" 
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Russia  having  obtained,  was  not  content  with 
Turkey's  neutrality  and  abnegation.     Since  it  was 
possible  to  prevent  her  from  uniting  with  France,  it 
was  equally  possible  to  drive  her  upon  France.    She 
therefore  sought  to  enlist  the  Divan  in  her  quarrel, 
and  attempted  to  dazzle  it  with  the  prospect  of  con- 
joint triumphs  in  the  noblest  fields  of  ancient  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  chivalry.     She  pointed  out  France 
lining  with  her  territory,  or  her  tributary  states,  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  power- 
less then  to  resist  any  assault,  while  her  Sovereign, 
and    the  flower  of  her   troops,   were  lost  in  the 
wastes, — soon  to  be  buried  in  the  snows  of  Russia. 
France  then  commanded  in  Italy,  she  was  struggling 
in  Spain.     What  would  have   been  the   efiect  of 
a  conjoint  Russian  and  Turkish  fleet  sweeping  the 
Mediterranean,  and  having  in  its  choice  to  assault 
France  itself,  to  insurrectionize  Spain  or  Italy,  Sar- 
dinia, Corsica ;  and  when  to  this  navy  was  to  be 
added  a  Russian  army,  swelled  by  Bosnians,  Ser- 
bians, Montinegrians,  and   other   southern  tribes 
of  the  same  race,  to  whom  Souvaroff  had  already 
shewn  the  way  to  the  teeming  plains  of  Lombardy  I 
Could  the  Porte  have  been    brought   to  consent, 
this   plan   might  have  been   executed   with  ease. 
It  would    have    diminished    in    no   way    Russia's 
available  means  of  defence  in  the  north — it  would 
have  been  calling  into  play   the   vessels  uselessly 
locked  up  in   the   Black   Sea;    and  but  a  small 
body  of  troops  would   have  been  requisite   for   a 
nucleus  to  the  Slavo-Turkish  armv,  which  would 
have  been  set  in  motion  by  the  attraction  of  western 
spoils,   and   which   would   have   come   to   support 
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the  Russo-Turkish  fleet,  of  above  thirty  sail  of 
the  line,  aided  by  three  hundred  Greek  Corsairs, 
which  would  have  swept  French  commerce  from  the 
seas.  And  how  was  it  that  Turkey  was  not  seduced 
by  such  prospects  as  these  ?  Simply  because  the 
Turks  are  attached  to  their  independence — they 
know  that  that  independence  is  menaced  by  Russia ; 
and  that  being  to  them  the  first  object,  no  prospects 
of  ambition  gained  through  her  can  be  a  tempta- 
tion;— but  if  Turkey  is  allowed  to  be  broken,  so 
that  they  shall  despair  of  independence,  then  will 
these  prospects  become  attractive.  Now  this  was 
the  prospect  held  out  by  Russia  to  Turkey,  when 
Russia  was  in  the  very  crisis  of  her  fate.  What, 
then,  will  be  her  means  of  seduction,  when  in  the 
pride  of  her  strength  she  can  ofier  such  prospects  to 
Turkey,  who,  ceasing  to  trust  in  herself,  will  seek 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  conscience,  and  a  cloak 
from  the  sense  of  degradation  in  schemes  of  con- 
quest, and  in  prospects  of  aggrandizement  ? 

Whoever  will  reflect  for  a  single  moment  upon 
the  difference  of  the  fate  of  mankind,  had  Turkey 
co-operated  with  France,  or  had  she  co-operated 
with  Russia :  and  who  will  further  cx>nsider,  that 
the  taking  of  the  one  or  the  other  line  is  contingent 
upon  the  ability  with  which  the  diplomatic  affairs 
of  one  with  another  country  are  managed,  will  then 
comprehend  why  it  is  that  Russia  finds  it  worth 
while  to  look  for  able  men  to  conduct  her  affairs, 
and  will  get  some  glimmering  of  the  frightful  power 
revealed  in  the  sentence  that  we  are  all  ready  to 
utter,  "  Russia  is  superior  to  every  other  nation  in 
diplomacy.'* 
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The  integrity  of  the  Turks  in  1813,  prevented  the 
world  from  witnessing  and  deploring  the  spectacle 
of  Turks  and  Muscovites  ravaging  in  common  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth.  The  value,  therefore, 
of  Russia's  naval  position  in  the  Black  Sea,  still 
remains  a  secret  in  Europe ;  nor  will  it  be,  till  the 
Sound  and  the  Dardanelles  are  virtually  in  posses- 
sion of  Russia,  that  Europe  will  learn  by  experience 
the  tremendous  aggressive  power  that  lies  concealed 
behind  them.* 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest, 
in  its  bearing  upon  the  province  in  whose  history  we 
are  engaged.  We  have  to  ascertain,  first,  whether 
or  not,  Russia,  in  protecting  her  allies,  the  Serbians, 
in  the  prosecution  of  her  known  designs  against 
Turkey,  may  not  have  used  the  position  given  to  her 
by  their  insurrection  to  trench  upon  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Porte.  Secondly,  we  have  to  see 
if  she  has,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  known  objects 
of  distracting  each  province  as  well  as  each  empire, 
not  used  her  influence  over  them,  to  introduce  into 


*  In  1791  Prussia  declared  that  there  could  be  no  peace  for 
Europe  whilst  a  Russian  maritime  force  existed  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Since  this  period  the  aggregate  maritime  power  of  Ruaaia 
and  Turkey  have  separately  very  much  increased.  The  number 
of  sea-faring  men  has  been  augmented,  as  also  of  ships  of  war» 
and  by  the  rapidity  of  the  extension  of  Russian  influence  over 
Persia,  she  can  take  Turkey  in  the  rear,  and  may,  at  any  mo- 
ment, come  down  upon  Syria,  by  the  source  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
on  the  Persian  Gulph.  This  progress  will  not  be  reyealed  until 
she  has  brought  about  war  between  England  and  France,  and 
iuTolyed  Turkey  with  an  European  antagonist.  But  it  is  so  simple, 
that  any  child  may  see  it — and  there  is  the  danger.  It  is  not 
that  mists  obscure,  but  it  is  that  there  is  no  eye  to  see. 
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that  treaty,  stipulations  \vhich  under  the  air  of  pro- 
tectiouy  shall  bring  them  injury^  either  from  without 
or  from  within.  Each  and  both  of  these  are  what 
we  have  to  expect  from  the  known  character  of 
Russia,  and  from  the  recognized  inability  of  the 
Porte,  or  of  the  Porte's  allies  to  cope  with  her. 

But,  before  going  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty, 
let  us  consider  in  what  position  the  Porte  and  Serbia 
relatively  stood,  in  order  that  we  may  understand 
what  Russia  had  to  do  for  Serbia,  and  what  she  was 
bound  to  do  for  her  in  common  justice.  In  common 
justice  she  could  not  leave  a  province  that  she  had 
embroiled  with  the  empire  to  which  it  belonged,  in 
a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which  it  previously 
stood. 

When  the  Russo-Turkish  war  broke  out,  in  1809, 
the  Serbians  were  in  tranquil  possession  of  the 
government  of  their  country ;  they  occupied  the 
fortresses,*  and  were  left  unmolested  by  the  Turks. 

The  Serbians  might  be  apprehensive,  but  they 
were  not  assaulted ; — they  had  nothing  to  request 
— made  no  claim  ;  they  had  taken  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  and  when  the  Russian  war  broke 
out,  they  had  no  contest,  and  no  quarrel  with  the 
Porte.  In  her  behalf,  and  at  her  instigation,  they 
invaded  the  Ottoman  territory. 

In  the  course  of  the  war,  the  Turks  offered  to 
accommodate  matters  with  the  Serbians.  This 
offer  opened  to  Serbia  the  rightful  possession  of  what 
it  had  previously  acquired,  and  removed  the  appre- 
hensi(H>  of  consequences  which  alone  stood  between 
Serbia  and  the  Porte  wh^i  the  war  ccMumenced. 

*  With  the  exception  of  three  or  fonr  of  smaller  note. 
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For  it  was  Russia's  interests  they  espoused,  and  to 
these  interests  they  sacrificedy  in  the  course  of  it, 
their  own.  The  Serbians  had,  therefore,  a  right  to 
expect  that  so  much,  at  least,  should  be  stipulated 
for  them,  as  the  Porte  had  already  offered,  and  as 
Russia  had  prevented  them  from  accepting. 

The  offer  of  the  Porte  was  to  place  Serbia  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia. 

The  amount  of  such  a  concession  is  much  greater 
than  at  first  sight  it  might  appear.  The  govern- 
ment of  these  Provinces  (Wallachia  and  Moldavia), 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  natives,  but  of  Greek  Boy- 
ars  from  Constantinople.  So  that  their  independ- 
ence of  the  Porte  was,  in  reality,  dependence  on 
foreign  adventurers  of  the  worst  class — Greek 
Fanariots,  who  held  all  oflSces  of  importance,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  apparent  independence  of  the  Provinces 
brought  further  in  its  train  external  dependence, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  of  Turkish 
power  was  displaced,  in  its  room  was  substi- 
tuted the  crafty  controul  of  Russia.  When  the 
Porte  offered  to  place  Serbia  on  the  same  footing  as 
these  other  provinces,  it  meant  and  proposed  neither 
Greek  Boyars,  nor  Russian  protectors,  but  the 
real  possession  of  that  independence  which  it  had 
yielded  to  the  other  two  provinces,  and  which 
strangers  had  stepped  in  to  profit  by,  to  the  injury 
alike  of  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects.  And  this  was 
no  more  than  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  identical  with  that  of 
the  feudal  times  in  England.     The  Suzerain  vindi- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ON  THE  DELUSION  OF  THE  POWER  OF 

RUSSIA.* 

Power  is  relative.  The  assumption  of  Russia's  power 
is  relatively  to  that  of  Turkey.  It  is  assumed  that 
Russia  has  more  power  tp  attack  her  neighbour  than 
Turkey  has  to  defend  herself. 

This  Russian  power  is,  th^i,  vaguely  transferred  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  she  is  looked  at  as  terrible  to  the 
world.  Yet  no  one  pretends  that  she  is  stronger  than 
Europe  or  than  Asia.  What  i^  felt  is  that  Russia  being 
more  powerful  than  Turkey,  and  subjugating  her,  will 
acquire  in  Constantinople  an  aggressive  power  sufficient 
to  endanger  the  East  and  the  W  est. 

It  is  this  sequence  which  has  established  the  maxim 
on  which  all  the  Governments  of  Europe  have  uni- 
formly acted  since  the  fatal  year  1827:  that  Turkey 
must  be  "  constrained  to  make  concessions  to  diminish 
"  the  amount  of  future  sacrifices,"  in  other  words,  they 
"  seek  to  disarm  Turkey  in  the  interest  of  her  defence. 

The  combination  directed  under  this  inspiration  has 
disturbed  the  internal  state  of  Turkey,  and  tends  to 
realise  the  very  danger  the  apprehension  of  which  has 
given  rise  to  it.  The  danger  has  no  existence  save  in 
the  false  belief  and  in  the  erroneous  inference.  Turkey 
is  not  weaker  than  Russia,  and  but  for  the  interference 

*  From  the  ''  Diplomatic  Review,"  September,  1867. 
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of  Europe  it  would  be  Russia,  not  Turkey,  that  would 
at  this  moment  not  only  be  heard  of  as  in  danger,  but 
that  really  would  be  so. 

Not  one  of  the  European  Governments  has  ever  set 
itself  to  examine  the  case.  Each  man  cast  accidentally 
into  office  in  each  of  them,  has  contented  himself  with 
accepting  from  his  predecessor  both  maxim  and  prac- 
tice. There  never  has  appeared  a  serious  and  metho- 
dical inquiry  into  the  relative  military  power  of  the  two 
Empires,  i  et  such  inquiry  is  the  very  first  step  to  be 
taken  in  order  that  any  correct  judgmeqt  should  be 
formed  in  respect  either  to  whether  the  world  is  in 
danger,  or  as  to  the  means  of  averting  it. 

Such  an  investigation  does,  however,  exist.  It  was 
undertaken  long  ago.  It  Avas  prepared  for  publication 
in  1852,  in  view  of  the  coming  war ;  but  its  publication 
was  superseded  by  the  immediate  occupations  imposed 
on  the  author  by  the  war  itself.  It  is  contained  in  a 
MS.  Avork  on  the  "  Ottoman  Empire  under  Sultan 
Abdul  Medjid,  by  Mr.  Urquhart:  The  chapters  on 
the  "  Army,"  and  the  "  Frontier  Provinces,"  have  been 
placed  at  our  disposal,  and  are  now  printed  without  the 
alteration  of  a  Avord. 

The  war  of  1853,  thus  anticipated  in  1852,  confirms, 
in  every  respect,  the  anticipation  of  the  author.  Russia 
did  enter  the  Principalities  without  a  Declaration  of 
War ;  England  did  prevent  the  Turks  from  sending  a 
force  to  oppose  her.  It  was  thus  that  she  was  able  to 
remain  there  unmolested  for  three  months,  and  to 
transfer  the  conflict  from  the  Pruth  to  the  Danube. 

The  MS.  is  also  printed  Avithout  addition,  because  it 
is  equally  applicable  at  the  present  moment.  Two  great 
changes  arc  indeed  in  progress,  but  they  have  not  as 
yet  been  effected ;  the  one  is  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads across  the  Steppe ;  the  other  is  the  construction 
and  preparation  of  a  virtually  Fiussian  Army  Adminis- 
tration and  Commissariat  on  the  Danube  under  the 
name  of  an  "  Independent  Roumania." 
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To  the  Editor  of  Thb  Diplomatic  Beyiew. 

September  20, 1867. 

Sib, — I  have  been  no  less  surprised  than  delighted  to  see  in  your 
columns  the  first  of  a  series  of  chapters  on  *'  The  Military  Strength 
of  Turkey." 

I  read  that  MS.  in  1853,  and  by  means  of  it  I  was  prepared  for 
what  to  the  public  appeared  the  incredible  results  of  every  conflict 
between  the  Kussians  and  the  Turks,  as  also  for  the  political  conse- 
quences that  ensued,  in  the  direct  teeth  of  the  military  operations. 

With  a  more  than  ordinary  experience  of  the  East,  and  as  a  mili- 
tary man,  I  do  not  shrink  from  saying  that  it  is  to  this  unprofes- 
sional observer  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  understanding  of  this,  the 
most  grave  of  the  problems,  perhaps,  ever  presented  for  solution. 

We,  who  protest  against  the  subserviency  of  the  Cabinets  of  Europe 
to  Bussia,  would  have  no  right  to  speak,  and  could  have  no  claim  to 
be  heard,  were  it  true,  as  the  world  believes,  that  Bussia  is  rela- 
tively strong  and  Turkey  relatively  weak.  But  if  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse,  then  are  our  words  the  only  true  ones. 
: .  Could  Bussia,  by  her  own  means,  achieve  her  ends,  then,  to  use  her 
own  words  on  one  occasion,  "  Europe  would  only  have  heard  of  the 
event  when  too  late." 

The  case  submitted  in  these  chapters,  is  the  elaborate,  the  com- 
prehensive, and  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  the  military  superiority 
of  Turkey  over  Bussia.  It  is  thus  the  vindication  of  Bussia  from 
the  folly  of  which  she  otherwise  would  be  guilty. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  subject  of  never- failing  regret,  that  this  work 
has  lain  for  so  many  years  idle,  in  the  dark  ;  and  yet  it  now  appears 
to  me  that  it  may  have  been  providentially  reserved.  Had  it  been 
said,  in  1853,  that  is,  before  the  war,  that  the  Turkish  regular  troops 
would  ^'  always  beat  in  the  field  twice  the  number  of  Bussians,*'  all 
military  men  would  have  set  down  the  writer  as  a  person  utterly  in- 
competent  to  entertain  or  to  express  any  opinion  upon  military 
matters. 

It  is  very  different  now.  The  campaigns  of  1853-4  have  justified 
that  prevision,  and  now  amongst  military  men  the  question  of  a 
comparison  to  be  instituted  between  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
systems  and  qualifications  of  the  two  people  does  present  itself,  and 
constantly  presents  itself. 

Had  the  work  appeared  during  Lord  Falmebston's  Ufe,  it  would 
have  fallen  utterly  dead  with  regard  to  any  convictions  that  migfit 
have  resulted  from  it,  as  affecting  the  conduce  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  East. 

There  is  a  third  and  last  consideration,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  the 
least  important.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  has 
just  published  a  work  containing  the  exposition  of  the  nrhole  course 
of  those  fatal  negotiations  which,  beginning  in  1821  out  of  Bussia's 
insurrectionary  operations  in  Greecey  have  involved  the  Gt)Yemments 
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of  Europe  in  an  inextricable  chaos.  This  authoritative  work  must 
produce  an  effect,  and  this  effect  must  principallj  result  in  this 
question — ^what  is  the  relative  material  strength  of  the  two  Empires  ? 
To  this  question  the  four  volumes  of  Baron  Fbokesch,  though  him- 
self a  military  man,  give  no  reply.  While,  therefore,  the  work  of 
M.  Fbokesch  gives  a  value  to  that  of  Mr.  Ubquhart  which  other- 
wise it  would  not  possess,  so  also  does  the  work  of  Mr.  Ubquhjlbt 
afford  to  that  of  M.  Fbokesch  a  confirmation  which  it  absolutely 
requires. 

There  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  these  two  works ;  they 
both  appear  in  1867 ;  they  were  both  prepared  for  the  press  in 

1853.  The  'delay,  in  the  one  case,  arose  from  the  war  itself,  which 
left  to  the  author  not  a  moment  of  rest.  The  delay,  in  the  other, 
arose  from  the  intrigues  of  Bussia  at  Vienna,  by  means  of  which  the 

Srinted  sheets  were,  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  consigned  to 
arkness  in  the  cellars  of  the  Folice  Office  at  Vienna. 
I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  pointing  out  that,  while  Mr. 
Ubquhabt  is  considered,  in  England,  as  a  man  standing  alone, 
the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  former  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
Lord  FoKSONBY,  and  the  former  Envoy  in  Fersia,  Sir  John  mIo- 
NEiL,  agree  with  Mr.  Ubquhabt  in  the  essential  points  of  difference 
between  him  and  the  nation.  I  might  extend  the  catalogue,  not 
only  amongst  the  dead,  but  the  living. 

In  1853,  a  lawyer,  who  had  happened  to  be  frequently  present  at 
the  conversations  of  those  who  were  struggling  to  avert  the  war  of 

1854,  having  been  asked  his  opinion  on  the  political  crisis,  replied, 
"  I  find  that  all  those  who  have  a  right  to  speak  are  of  one  mind, 
"  but,  unfortunately,  the  British  nation  is  of  another." 

S.  E.  EoLLAin). 
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FRONTIER  PROVINCES. 
CHAPTER  L 

THE     STEPPES. 

The  first  consideration  in  a  European  war  is  the  army ;  the 
second  is  the  structure  of  the  country ;  and,  last  of  all^  come 
the  dispositions  of  the  populations.  In  the  present  case^  this 
order  has  to  be  reversed.  The  first  matter  is  tne  dispositions  of 
the  people ;  next  come  the  physical  difficulties ;  and,  last  of  all. 
as  regards  the  defensive  forces,  the  army  itself. 

From  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Darius,  down  to  the  march 
of  DiEBiTGH  across  the  Balkan,  every  event  bears  testimony  to 
the  importance  of  the  geographical  features  of  the  scene  of  the 
coming  contest  between  the  Ottoman  and  the  Russian  Empires. 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  of  Ottoman  power,  the  Turkish 
frontiers  extend  to  the  north  and  west,  nearly  to  the  point  which 
they  attained  under  Suleyman  the  Great. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  accession  to  the  power  of 
Russia  by  the  incorporation  of  Poland,  of  the  Cossack  commu- 
nities, the  khanships  of  Cazan,  Astrakhan,  and  the  Crimea,  the 
Czars  have  only  been  able  to  reach  the  Pruth ;  the  field  of 
future  contest  consequently  remains  the  same  as  that  upon 
which  the  first  defeats  of  Peter  were  incurred,  and  the  first 
victories  of  Munich  and  Suvaroff  achieved. 

The  area  included  in  that  theatre  is  gigantic,  embracing  both 
sides  of  the  Euxine,  and  ranging  from  east  and  west  twelve 
hundred  miles.    The  varieties  of  its  nature  are  not  less  remark- 
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able  than  the  rapidity  of  its  changes  with  the  seasons.  An  army 
encamped  in  swamps  may,  in  a  week  or  a  f ortnight,  be  exposed 
to  perish  from  drought,  and  two  armies  encamped  in  si^ht  of 
eadi  other  may  be,  the  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  he^thful 
breezes,  the  other  afflicted  with  pestilential  miasma.  A  know- 
ledge of  local  circumstances,  and  an  appreciation  of  times  and 
seasons,  thus  rise  superior  to  all  considerations  of  discipline  and 
of  strategy. 

After  the  war  of  1812,  a  French  military  writer  of  authority 
says : — 

"  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  no  longer  for  the  Turks  any- 
"  thing  more  than  a  domain  of  ostentation.  They  can  no  longer 
"  defend  them. 

X "  The  only  means  of  preventing  or  retarding  their  fall  is  to 
"  withdraw  behind  the  Danube,  sacrificing  a  portion  of  their 
"  territory  to  preserve  the  rest." 

"  The  repose  of  Europe,"  he  adds,  "  requires  this  arrangement 
"  for  its  security,  which  is,  in  consequence,  compromised  by  the 
"  ineffectual  enorts  of  Turkey  to  retain  a  dominion  whidi  is 
"  escaping  from  its  hands."* 

I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  that  the  defence  of  Turkey  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  depend  on  their  retention,  that  they  are  no 
"  domain  of  ostentation,"  and  that  by  withdrawing  behind  the 
Danube  the  Turks  would  inevitably  sacrifice  those  ouer  domains, 
which  they  are  held  securely  to  possess.  Eussia's  Cabinet  has  re- 
vealed in  its  policy  of  more  than  a  century  that  it  firmly  holds  the 
same  opinion.  I  will  even  go  further,  and  assert  that  the  defence 
of  Turtey  lies  beyond  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  in  the  very 
dominions  of  Russia  herself.  The  acquisition  of  Bessarabia,  a 
fertile,  well-wooded,  well-watered,  mountainous,  and  healthy 
region,  does,  indeed,  furnish  her  an  important  station  on  the 
borders  of  the  Pruth.  The  resources  of  that  district  are,  how- 
ever, slender  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  to  be  made ;  and  to 
reach  that  advanced  station  she  has  to  cross  a  vast  extent  of 
wild  and  depopulated  country,  which  exhausts  her  resources  and 
decimates  her  armies  before  they  can  even  gain  sight  of  the  ter- 
ritonr  of  then-  foes. 

This  band,  chiefly  composed  of  acquisitions  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Cossacks  and  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea  since  1735, 
covers  a  surface  of  150,000  square  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  250.  It  stretches  from  Galicia  away  eastward  to 
the  Ural,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Steppe. 

♦  Beaajour's  "  Voyages  Militaires,^  vol.  ii.  p.  562.  A  GoverDroent  organ  recently 
made  oBe  of  this  passage  in  insinuating  the  necessity  of  abandoning  these  provinces 
to  Russia. 
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The  Western  or  Polish  portion  is  known  as  the  Ukraine* — a 
term  signifying,  march  or  frontier ;  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been,  for  centuries,  the  scene  of  border  wars  between  the  Poles, 
the  Muscovites,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Turks.  It  is  destitute  of 
mountains  and  even  of  hills,  though  it  is  not  absolutelv  flat ; 
there  are  no  forests,  and  no  trees,  so  that  it  is  destitute  or  fuel ; 
there  are  no  wells,  and  no  streams,  so  that  it  is  destitute  of  water, 
save  where  the  rivers  from  the  interior  pass.  During  the  long 
winter,  it  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  snow ;  in  summer,  it  is  a 
bumt-up  waste,  so  that,  with  a  short  interval,  it  is  destitute  of 
provender  and  forage.  From  all  these  causes,  it  is  bare  of 
population ;  it  is  consequently  destitute  of  all  resource  whatever 
by  which  an  army  in  its  passage  could  be  supplied,  or  assistance 
afforded  to  its  movements.  There  is  no  shelter  where  it  rests, 
no  roads  where  it  passes,  no  bridges  or  causeways,  and  no  stones 
to  make  them  :  everything  must  be  transported.  Russian  armies, 
unlike  all  other  invading  forces,  are  vast  and  unwieldy  masses, 
so  that  the  difficulties  presented  to  the  movement  of  such  an 
army,  in  its  own  territory,  are  infinitely  greater  than  those  to  be 
encountered  by  enemies  invading  it. 

In  winter  the  traveller,  wrapped  in  furs  and  gliding 
on  a  sledge,  easily  traverses  the  steppes ;  but  at  that  season  they 
are  impassable  for  armies,  and  it  lasts  the  third  of  the  year.  In 
March  the  thaw  commences ;  and  for  six  weeks  the  communica- 
tions are  then  interrupted  even  between  the  cities  and  the  neigh- 
bouring farms,  the  lowlands  being  flooded,  and  the  ice  insecure, 
so  that  neither  can  the  sledge,  the  carriage,  nor  the  boat  be  used. 
As  the  ice  and  snow  disappear,  under  a  tropical  sun,  vegetation 
springs  up,  but  the  stagnant  waters  soon  give  forth  poisonous 
exhalations ;  the  excessive  sultriness  joined  to  the  sudden  change 
exhausts  animal  strength,  and  exposes  the  body  to  the  fatal 
effects  of  those  vapours.  Intermittent  and  typhoid  fevers  break 
out,  which  are  generally  fatal  for  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
districts.! 

*  Speaking  of  the  Steppes  of  the  Ukraine,  Hell  sayB*.  *' There  are,  here  and  there, 
a  few  depressions  where  the  grass  retains  its  verdure  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and 
some  stunted  trees  spread  their  meagre  branches  over  a  less  unkindly  soil  than  that  of 
the  Steppes ;  but  these  are  unusual  circumstances,  and  one  must  often  travel  hundreds 
of  miles  to  find  a  single  shrub.*'— P.  38. 

t  A  recent  traveller  thus  describes  the  Steppes  in  the  summer  season.-^*'  The  re- 
flected glare  of  the  sun,  the  absence  of  any  breath  of  wind,  made  this  day's  journey 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  we  encountered.  It  took  us  four  hours  to  get  over  nine 
versts  (less  than  six  English  miles).  Though  I  wore  a  thick  veil  and  blue  spectacles, 
my  eyelids  were  so  swollen  that  I  could  hardly  open  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
saddening  to  the  imagination  than  the  lifeless  aspect  and  uniform  hues  of  these  end- 
less plains.  One  is  surprised  to  meet  in  them  from  time  to  time  some  miserable 
Cossack  villages,  and  cannot  tell  how  the  inhabitants  can  exist  amidst  such  desolation. 
This  sad  sterility  is  the  work  of  man  rather  than  of  nature.    The  present  system 
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There  is,  however,  a  bright  interval  of  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  after  which  the  land  begins  to  lose  its  verdure,  and  in  a 
short  time  assumes  the  aspect  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  spring  is  therefore  the  moment  favourable  for  passage, 
but  it  is  difficult  for  Russia  to  profit  by  it.  Coming  from  tne 
north,  she  has  to  advance  in  an  opposite  ratio  to  the  season,  and 
even  in  so  far  as  she  is  able  to  profit  by  the  favourable  moment, 
her  troops  will  then  arrive  upon  the  Danube  only  to  be  exposed 
at  that  season  to  still  more  deleterious  influences  of  climate  than 
in  the  Steppes  themselves.  In  fact,  every  movement  which  in- 
volves the  crossing  of  the  Steppes  places  her  between  two  horns 
of  a  dilemma — snow  and  ague. 

Yet  in  former  times  this  country  was  the  field  of  great  militaiy 
expeditions,  carried  on  by  populations  wholly  destitute  of  the 
science  and  resources  of  a  great  empire;  and  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  difiBculties  I  have  described  are  overstated,  and  the  pic- 
ture overdrawn.  But  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  difference 
of  circumstances,  both  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  forces 
engaged,  and  the  change  which  the  country  has  undergone. 

Then  armies  were  composed  of  cavalry ;  unretarded  by  the 
slow  movements  of  infantry,  imencumbered  with  artillery  or 
baggage,  they  could  easily  sweep  in  four  days  across  a  region 
through  which  a  modem  xtussian  army  has  to  toil  for  a  month. 
The  suddenness  of  their  approach,  the  expanse  of  their  radiation, 
deprived  the  inhabitants  oi  the  means  of  escape  or  the  time  for 
concealment.  The  supplementary  horses  augmented  their  speed, 
facilitated  the  transport  of  provision,  or  themselves  supplied,  in 
case  of  necessity,  food.  On  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  the  Tartars 
can  supply  themselves  in  deserts  which  to  the  Russians  have 
proved  utterly  impracticable. 

The  Russians  ao  not  understand  the  horse ;  their  cavalry  is 
drawn  entirely  from  Malo-Russia ;  the  very  Cossack  or^nisation, 
which  has  been  of  such  great  moment  in  the  wars  of  Europe  as 
well  as  of  Asia,  has  rather  been  employed  of  necessity  than 
cultivated  by  system ;  the  efforts  of  tne  Government  have  all 
tended  to  impair  its  strength,  and  have  ended  by  alienating  its 
affections.  The  change  m  the  country  has  been  depopulation. 
It  is  the  policy  of  a  weaker  State  to  mterpose  wastes  between 
itself  and  a  more  powerful  neighbour.  This  service  Russia  is  in 
her  own  territory  performing  lor  Turkey :  it  results  from  per- 
manent causes  over  which  the  Government  has  no  control.  A 
more  saddeningcontrast  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  between  the 
Steppes  of  the  Don,  the  Volga,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian, 

of  goverament  of  the  Cossacks  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  agricultural  improvement,  and, 
so  long  as  it  exists,  the  land  most  remain  uncnltiyated.** — £[111*8  Trarels  in  the  Steppes, 
p.  156. 
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under  the  Golden  Horde  and  under  Nicholas.  Then  they 
were  covered  with  forests,  with  flocks  and  herds,  habitations  and 
men.  Russia  has  driven  out  the  people  where  she  has  conquered 
the  land.  There  have  been  sudden  flights,  gradual  migrations, 
and  systematic  decay. 

In  one  day  (January  5,  1771)  Russia  lost  half  a  million  of 
subjects ! 

Fifty  thousand  Cossacks  have  silently  passed  into  Turkey ; 
they  are  daily  passing  to  the  Circassians.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Crimea  have  dwindled  to  one-tenth.  Astrakhan,  that 
flourishing  capital  of  the  Moguls,  with  its  magnificent  position, 
counts  throughout  its  territory  but  eleven  agriculturists  and 
thirty  nomades  to  the  square  mile. 

In  the  eastern  districts  of  Poland,  nearly  half  a  million  of 
peasants  have,  by  the  consequences  of  confiscation,  been  added 
to  the  number  of  Imperial  serfs  or  to  the  military  colonies,  and 
the  culture  of  wheat  has  been  prohibited  by  ukase. 

Since  the  events  of  Oalicia,  the  Government  has  arrived  at 
fomenting  dissensions  between  the  serfs  and  the  nobles,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  which  is  the  discouragement  of  agriculture,  so 
that  analogous  causes  are  in  operation  along  the  whole  of  this 
region  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

A  test  of  the  progress  of  depopulation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
disappearance  of  timber,  marked  by  the  sinking  of  the  streams. 
Formerly  it  was  customary  to  shoot  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper, 
which  is  no  longer  practicable.  The  German  colonists  of  Sa- 
repta  had  established,  fifty  years  ago,  saw  and  other  mills  on 
the  Sarpa,  and  these  have  been  abandoned  through  want  of 
water. 

The  German  colonists  settled  below  the  falls  of  the  Dnieper 
can  no  longer  use  the  river  in  its  lower  course  for  the  transport 
of  their  produce  to  the  sea,  but  have  to  send  it  by  land  to 
Azof. 

In  Russia  proper,  the  population  and  culture  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending, and  no  doubt  the  Russian  Government  has  believed 
that  the  substitution  of  a  Russian  for  a  Tartar  population  would 
be  followed  by  similar  effects  in  the  South ;  but  an  agricultural 
people  is  not  fitted  to  turn  the  Steppes  to  account ;  a  nomade 
people  can  alone  do  so.*  Besides,  with  these  Russians,  serfage, 
conscription,  and  military  colonies  have  been  introduced.  No 
restraint  is  further  opposed  to  the  systematic  corruption  of  the 
administration,  against  which  tribes  might  rise  up,  before  which 
a  disunited  people  must  succumb. 

*  **  Here,  as  eveiywhere,  the  Rossian  popalation,  in  taking  the  place  of  the  Tartars, 
have  destroyed  the  agricultoral  population  of  the  coxmtry"'-'8tepp98  of  the  Caspian, 
page  182. 
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But  besides  the  horse,  there  was  another  animal  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  Tartar,  which,  if  not  of  equal  importance  for 
warlike  operations,  was  far  more  so  for  rendering  prosperous  the 
Steppes.  VOLNEY  concludes  his  eloquent  description  of  the 
camel  with  these  words :  "  Without  it  the  peninsula  of  Arabia 
"would  be  untenable  by  man."  In  like  manner  might  the 
inhabitant  of  the  North  describe  it  as  equally  adapted  to  resist 
the  severities  of  winter,  and  to  gather  its  economic  subsistence 
from  beneath  the  snow.  How  essential  is  it  not,  then,  for  a 
country  which  passes  from  the  extreme  points  of  northern  to 
those  of  southern  latitude,  and  unites  the  rigours  of  Siberia  to 
those  of  Arabia  Deserta.  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  describe  what 
the  animal  is,  which  the  Russians  have  exterminated. 

A  camel  can  carry  seven  himdred  pounds  weight,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  miles  a  day ;  he  gives  no  trouble  for  his  manage- 
ment, one  man  sufficing  to  look  after  a  dozen.  He  requires  no 
shoeing,  currying,  or  stabling ;  he  is  content  with  a  little  muddy 
water,  and  finds  his  food  as  he  journeys  along,  by  means  of  his 
long  neck,  in  the  shrubs  and  thorns  which  these  countries 
generally  afford,  and  which  no  other  animal  will  touch.  Any- 
tning  that  is  green  suffices  for  him,  be  it  homy,  nitrous,  or 
saline.  If  no  food  is  to  be  found,  even  of  such  a  description,  he 
does  without  it.  One  foodless  bivouac  thus  passed,  you  come  to 
a  second ;  and  again  the  camel  passes  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
anguish  of  the  night  without  meal  or  drink.  Again  the  third 
day  you  try  him,  and  still  his  patience  holds,  and  still  his  life 
and  his  still  undiminished  power  to  prosecute  his  journey.  This 
may  go  on  for  a  week ;  one  week  may  become  two ;  it  will  be 
the  third  before  his  willing  spirit  and  enduring  flesh  at  length 
give  in. 

The  only  cost  for  these  animals  is  at  their  birth,  and  the 
necessary  attendance  during  their  long  adolescence ;  for  this 
they  make  up  by  their  long  service.  A  camel  will  wear  the 
pack-saddle  for  half  a  century.  In  case  of  necessity,  they  are 
slaughtered  for  food,  the  hump  and  the  flat  foot  being  great 
delicacies.  Like  the  cow,  they  yield  milk;  like  the  sheep, 
wool ;  and  while  excelling  the  ox  in  laborious  patience,  they  out- 
strip in  speed  the  horse.* 

The  Tartar  is  no  less  remarkable  for  his  aptitude  to  use  the 
camel  than  the  horse ;  and,  in  fact,  extensive  regions  of  Tartary 
would  otherwise  be  untenantable  and  impassable.  The  Russian, 
if  he  neglects  the  horse,  extinguishes  the  camel.     Wherever  the 

*  Hue  states  (vol.  i.  p.  206)  that  the  camels  carrying  the  Chinese  messengers 
across  Tartary  are  expected  to  travel  eighty  miles  per  diem.  Abbas  Pasha  ran  for 
a  bet  one  of  his  best  camels  against  time.  It  performed  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
miles  between  sunrise  and  sunset;    it  did  not,  however  survive. 
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agricultural  Russian  peasant  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Tartar 
nomade,  the  camel  has  disappeared ;  and  thus  countries  formerly 
flourishing  have  been  converted  into  a  desert.  The  Russian 
Government  has  at  times  appreciated  the  value  of  the  animal, 
but  not  to  propagate  and  preserve  it.  In  1796,  it  collected  from 
the  Crimea,  at  a  high  price,*  all  that  could  be  found,  amounting 
to  a  thousand,  which  were  sacrificed  in  the  Persian  War.  The 
passage  of  the  Balkan,  in  1829,  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  forethought  of  Marshsd  Diebitch,  who  had  a  great 
number  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga. 

But  the  camel  presented  an  element  for  the  operations  of  war 
itself,  no  less  than  for  the  transport  of  stores  ana  the  sustenance 
of  population.  No  sooner  had  Napoleon  set  foot  in  Egypt  and 
beheld  that  animal,  than  he  incorporated  it  in  his  warlike  system. 
He  instituted  a  Dromedary  Corps,  each  carrying  two  men,  to 
dismount  and  fight  on  foot,  and  aole  to  accomplish  distances  of 
twenty-five  ana  thirty  leagues  without  stopping.  Such  was 
precisely  the  fashion  in  which  the  Arabs  appeared  m  the  army  of 
Xerxes. 

Thus  a  Government,  which,  in  its  intercourse  with  Europe, 
displays  so  wonderful  an  aptitude  for  profiting  by  occasions, 
appears  in  its  internal  management  distinguished  by  an  equal 
incapacity  to  utilise  resources.  It  is  not  even  that  it  does  not 
combine  and  create,  but  it  disperses  and  destroys  ;  and  this  dis- 
position of  the  mind  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating 
the  obstacles,  the  result  of  its  past  improvidence,  which  are 
opposed  to  the  achievement  of  its  future  progress. 

In  reference  to  transport  across  the  Steppes,  there  remains 
one  matter  still  to  be  dealt  with.  The  rivers  of  Russia  flow 
through  its  rich  and  fertile  provinces  southwards ;  it  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  by  this  means  the  transport  of  provisions 
and  stores  may  be  easily  effected.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  Dnieper  is  out  of  the  question,  the  navigation  being,  as 
above  stated,  interrupted  even  below  the  cataracts.  Tnere 
remains  but  the  Don,  which,  at  about  250  miles  from  Azof,  com- 
municates, by  a  land  portage  of  thirty-five  miles,  with  the  Volga 
at  Tzaritzin,and  to  which  point  there  is  water  communication  from 
the  centre  of  the  provinces  of  Muscovy  Proper.  In  the  spring, 
transport  is  thus  readily  effected  down  to  the  Black  Sea ;  but  tne 
stores  only  then  arrive  at  Azof,  and  are  exposed  to  all  the  inci- 
dents of  a  difficult  voyage,  in  time  of  war,  to  the  coast  of  Rou- 
mely.  The  river  transport  occupies  two  months,  and  can  only 
commence  with  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  ten  degrees  to  the 
northward  of  the  field  of  operations.    These  rivers  are  there- 

*  Varying  from  22L  lOa.  to  BBl  15& 
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fore  unavailable  except  for  supplies  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
if,  indeed,  preparations  have  not  commenced  at  the  bemnnmg  of 
the  previous  year.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  whde  of  this 
immense  transport  will  have  to  be  effected  by  oxen  waggons 
across  the  Steppes,  the  force  to  be  so  supplied  being  no  less 
than  a  couple  oi  hundred  thousand  men.  This  will  account  for 
the  statement  of  Pozzo  Di  BoBGO  in  reference  to  the  War  of 
1828,  that  Bussia  had  been  employed  for  two  vears  in  prepara- 
tion for  it,  and  that  it  was  necessary,  to  bring  about  a  favourable 
termination  of  it,  that  she  should  call  up  the  whole  of  her 
resources.* 

The  di£Sculties  on  that  occasion  were  greater  than  on  former 
ones,  in  consequence  of  the  depopulation  to  which  I  have  ad- 
verted. These  di£Sculties  are  still  greater  at  present  than  they 
were  in  1828. 

The  Steppes  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  breakwater 

? laced  in  advance  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  the  west,  as  the 
Caucasus  on  the  east. 

*  "  It  was  the  Russian  Empire,  cifter  two  years  of  observation  and  preparation, 
which  put  itself  in  motion  against  tiie  Turkish  Empire,  reduced  to  the  Mussulman  pqpU' 
lotion  qf  Europe,  .  .  .  The  patriotism,  the  position,  and  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
are  equal  to  all.  Let  them  be  evoked,  let  them  be  exerted  with  order  amd  capacity, 
and  the  policy  of  Europe  will  cease  to  offer  problems  for  our  solution.  .  .  .  This  cam- 
paign has  become  indispensable,  in  my  opinion,  because  the  first  has  not  produced  its 
effect  We  will  undertake  it,  then,  with  the  chances  that  it  offers  to  us ;  and  these 
chances  will  be  less  dangerous  in  proportion  as  our  effbris  wUl  be  great  and  terrible.  .  .  . 
Here,  M.  le  Comte,  you  have  the  tribute  of  my  zeal,  and  my  feeble  conceptions  upon 
the  grave  questions  which  occupy  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  In  examining  them,  I  have 
not  disguised  the  difficulties  which  we  have  still  to  overcome ;  but  I  have  also  sought 
out  the  means  we  possess  of  triumphing  over  them.  The  events  of  the  past  campaign, 
far  from  discouraging  us,  will  have  given  us  the  experience  which  we  had  not.  If 
unforeseen  obstacles  have  existed,  the  Emperor  knows  them  to  surmount  them ;  and 
I  see,  in  the  very  necessity  in  which  we  are  placed  of  conquering,  a  principle  of  acti. 
vity  and  energy  which  will  preserve  to  the  Empire  and  its  glorious  Ghief^  in  the 
sphere  which  is  their  own,  that  supremacy  from  which  it  belongs  to  no  human  power 
to  make  them  descend." — Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  CowU  Neaselrode^  Nov.  28, 1828. 
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THE  PBOVINCES  OP  THE  DANUBE. 

Moldavia  stretches  from  the  junction  of  the  Pruth  and  the 
Danube  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-west  to  the  limits  of 
Galicia.  It  is  defended  along  its  whole  length  by  the  Pruth ; 
it  is  defended  by  the  Sereth,  both  of  which  present  a  rapid 
course  and  high  defensive  banks ;  parallel  to  both  runs  the  loity 
chain  of  the  Carpathians,  with  Transylvania  close  in  the 
rear.  It  was  on  this  field  that  the  Poles  experienced  those 
defeats  which  ended  by  placing  Podolia  for  a  time  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ottomans,  and  detached  from  Poland  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Ukraine.  It  was  here  that  were  dissipated  the  illusions 
of  Peter  respecting  the  approaching  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  where  he  himself  only  escaped  the  fate  of 
Charles  Xn.  by  the  cunning  of  a  woman  and  the  corruption 
of  a  Vizier.  On  both  of  these  signal  occasions  the  Turks  had 
ceased  to  retain  that  military  power  and  character  which  had 
made  them  formidable ;  nor  were  they  commanded  by  Generals 
of  distinction.  Their  superiority  over  the  Poles  and  the  Rus- 
sians is  attributable  to  local  advantages,  whether  as  regards 
defencibleness  of  position  or  facilities  of  supply.  From  that 
time  Russia  applied  herself  to  obtain  at  Constantinople  a  modi- 
fication of  then*  connexion  with  the  Porte  of  the  highest  im-» 
portance,  to  which  I  shall  subsequently  refer. 

The  Poles  and  the  Russians  experienced,  at  that  time,  ob- 
stacles not  only  at  the  entrance  into  Moldavia ;  others  not  less 
formidable  defended  Wallachia. 

The  Carpathians  bound  Moldavia  to  the  south  and  west^ 
narrowing,  at  their  southern  extremity,  the  plain  in  the  line  of 
Foxani  miere  it  jwns  Wallacbia,  to  some  thirty  err  forty  miles. 
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To  the  eastward  the  Danube  and  its  various  estuaries  and 
marshes  bar  the  passage,  so  that  the  entrance  of  au  invading 
army  must  be  across  this  opening,  where  the  defenders  can 
rally  themselves,  and  which  the  assailants  can  reach  only  with 
considerable  loss.  If  there  met,  they  are  at  a  distance  from  their 
resources,  whilst  their  antagonists  have  Wallachia  in  their  rear, 
and  can  obtain  from  it  unlimited  supplies. 

The  season  for  this  operation  must  be  the  spring ;  the  one 
army  approaching  from  the  south  and  deriving  thence  its  sup- 
plies, and  the  other  from  the  north :  the  former  are,  so  to  say, 
constantly  under  the  weather,  and  the  latter  have  always  the 
wind  aft.  The  one  moving  before  the  other  anticipates  the 
unhealthy  season  ;  the  other  marches  into  it. 

We  are  putting  the  case  of  a  war  in  which  Turkey  defends 
the  Provinces,  and  that  by  means  of  a  regular  army,  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  Russians  in  the  field.  In  that  case, 
the  Turks,  if  driven  from  the  line  of  Foxani,  would  not  re- 
treat to  the  Danube,  but  maintain  themselves  in  Wallachia. 
For  I  assume  that  they  would  not  expose  themselves  to  the  chances 
of  a  great  pitched  battle ;  they  would  retire  slowly  with  undi- 
minished strength,  devastating  the  country  behind  them,  and 
driving  before  them  the  populations  and  herds  towards  the 
strong  mountain  positions  oi  tne  West.  The  Russians  would  then 
be  delayed  until  the  warm  summer  weather  set  in  ;  they  would 
find  no  subsistence,  no  means  of  transport.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  advance  upon  the  Danube,  leaving  the  Turks 
in  the  rear,  and,  therefore  the  campaign  would  consist  in  a 
wholly  novel  operation,  that  of  attack  upon  the  dispersed  Turkish 
bodies  among  the  Carpathians,  aided  by  the  population,  who,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  would  fight  to  prevent  their  country  from 
continuing  to  be  the  field  of  war. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  the  case  of  the  Russian  force  in  the 
middle  of  on  oval  basin,  surrounded  on  the  one  side  by  moun- 
tains and  on  the  other  by  the  Danube ;  with  the  Turks  in  force 
in  the  mountains  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  along  the 
Danube. 

As  presented  on  the  map,  nothing  can  appear  more  easy  than 
the  passage  of  these  Provmces.  You  perceive  an  immense  al- 
luvial basin,  the  largest  in  Europe,  except  Hungary,  traversed 
by  a  great  river,  and  numerous  streams,  and  which  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  for  its  fertility.  The  march  of  a  disciplined  army 
camiot  here  be  supposed  to  be  attended  with  inconvenience  or 
dangers.     How  different  the  reality  ! 

Surrounded  on  the  north-west  by  lofty  mountains,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  north-east,  the  winters  are  peculiarly  long  and 
severe.    With  the  interval  of  a  spring,  lovely  but  short,  siunmer 
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sets  in  with  an  intensity  which  rivals  that  of  winter ;  there  is 
no  protection  against  the  inclemencies  of  either ;  the  mud  and 
wicKer  huts  of  the  Troglodyte  and  miserable  peasantry  afford 
no  lodging  for  troops,  and  are  speedily  broken  down  or  filled 
up.  Tnere  is  not  a  road  of  any  Kind;  there  are  no  bridges  or 
causeways ;  the  soil  is  aluminous  and  friable,  cracking,  parched, 
and  dusty  in  the  summer,  thick  mire  and  mud  in  the  winter ;  no 
pasturage  is  to  be  found  in  the  one  season,  when  the  flocks  and 
nerds  are  driven  to  the  mountains,  and  in  winter  military  opera- 
tions are  impracticable.  In  the  lowlands  the  forests  are  ex- 
hausted, and  in  the  highlands  they  serve  for  the  reteat  of  the 
flying  population.* 

An  army  entering  suddenly  in  spring  during  the  fine  season, 
and  without  any  measures  being  taken  either  Tor  defence  or  for 
the  removal  of  the  stores  and  means  of  transport,  will  fare  com- 
paratively well,  and  once  having  crossed  the  country,  established 
its  etapes  and  got  the  administration  into  its  hands,  it  can  link 
its  lines  of  conmiunication  and  obtain,  by  agreement  or  force, 
abundant  supplies.  Then  it  can  move  with  facility  throughout 
the  province,  as  we  have  seen  the  Russians  do  in  1849,  when 
they  sent  fifty  thousand  men  across  both  provinces  to  enter  Hun- 
^uy  at  its  southern  point,  whilst  despatchmg  other  bodies  against 
Transylvania,  and  maintaining  a  reserve  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
the  provinces  furnishing  the  means  of  transport  and  subsistence 
for  nearly  one  hundreathousand  men,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
integral  portions  of  the  Empire.  But  me  case  is  widelv  different 
if  they  are  obstructed  in  their  passage  and  delayea  on  their 
march. 

The  sluggish  course  and  sinuous  windings  of  the  Danube 
show  that  its  level  is  low  and  scarcely  raised  above  that  of  the 
Euxine,  which,  being  without  tides,  allows  no  facility  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters.  The  warmth  of  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer causes  the  snow  to  melt  with  rapidity,  and  at  this  season  a 
great  quantity  of  rain  falls,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner,  raining 
consecutively  at  fixed  periods  of  the  day.  The  numerous  rivers 
and  streams  from  the  Carpathians  rise  rapidly  and  carrying  down 

*  **  A  winter  campaign  in  this  conntry,  though  it  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  middle 
of  Italy,  is  not  so  easy  as  may  be  supposed  by  those  who  know  it  not.  Although  the 
cold  is  rarely  of  long  duration,  it  alternates  with  thaw  and  heavy  rains,  and  while  it 
lasts  it  surpasses  that  of  northern  climates.  This  may  be  attributable  to  the  two  lofty 
chains  of  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Danube  to  the  north  and  south. 
The  villages  are  chiefly  in  devastated  places  noways  convenient  for  quarters,  march,  or 
cantonments ;  the  valley  and  the  lowlands,  either  covered  with  snow  or  inundated, 
render  the  roads  impractibable  from  the  moment  that  it  does  not  freeze.  Men  and 
horses  are  exposed  to  perish  by  hunger,  finding  no  subsistence,  and  it  being  impossible 
to  transport  on  the  backs  of  beasts  of  burden  more  than  what  suffices  for  small  corps 
or  for  expeditions  of  short  duration."—- FaJend'fM,  Trmt4  twr  la  Guerre  ootUre  Us 
TurcSf  p.  48. 
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enormous  quantities  of  water,  inundate  the  country  in  their 
passage,  ana  swell  the  volume  of  the  main  stream  by  which  the 
central  parts  of  Europe  are  drained.  At  the  same  period  the 
northerly  winds  which  have  depressed  the  level  of  tne  Euxine 
cease,  the  southerly  winds  set  in,  reversing,  when  they  have 
prevailed  for  some  time,  the  current  of  the  Bosphorus,  which 
then  runs  upward  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  level  of  the  latter  is 
raised,  whilst  the  Danube  and  all  its  confluents  are  overcharged ; 
hence  those  sudden  inundations  by  which  the  lowlands  along  its 
course  are  submerged.  The  water  runs  off,  forming  lakes  and 
marshes,  the  communications  are  cut  off ;  troops,  baggage,  and 
artillery  flounder  in  the  mire,  convoys  are  stopped,  provisions 
destroyed,  material  lost,  and  delay  occasioned.  In  countries 
where  art  and  industiy  have  exerci^d  their  hand,  ordinary  inci- 
dents  of  this  description  would  be  rendered  innocuous ;  and  with 
causeways,  sluices,  dykes,  and  bridges,  the  country  might  be 
kept  passable,  and  rendered  wholesome.  Here  no  such  contri- 
vance, however  simple,  is  employed;  and  the  face  of  nature 
with  the  exception  of  the  mere  furrow,  lies  to-day  as  the  Deluge 
left  it. 

The  great  extent  of  stagnant  water,  and  the  exposed  surface 
where  it  has  retired,  leaving  behind  slime  and  vegetable  matter, 
under  the  increasing  heat  of  summer  soon  generate  miasmata, 
and  the  ague  appears. 

It  is  wdl  known  how  inefficient  is  the  Russian  Commissariat; 
its  hospital  service  is  still  worse.  Add  to  this  the  filth  of  a 
Russian  army,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  these  Pro- 
vinces, wearing  on  the  map  so  inviting  an  aspect,  offer  in  reality 
to  an  invading  force,  that  force  being  Russian,  little  more  than 
a  grave.  Thus,  in  the  last  war,  when  unopposed,  and  having 
entered  at  the  most  propitious  season  (the  end  of  March),  and 
having  all  things  prepared  for  their  rapid  passage,  by  their  own 
avowal  fifty  thousand  deaths  occurred  in  the  hospital  out  of  a 
force  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  What  would 
have  been  the  position  of  this  army  had  the  passage  of  the  Pruth 
and  Sereth  been  disputed,  the  means  of  transport  removed,  and 
the  supplies  destroyed  ?  Unless  in  possession  of  the  Provinces 
before  war  is  declared^  the  Russians  cannot  attack  Turkey, 

A  scarcely  less  important  consideration  is  the  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  aspect  of  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  has  been  the  field  of  war  is  so  pitiable  that  the  numbers 
of  both  Principalities  was  formerly  not  reckoned  at  above 
500,000.  The  Kussian  census  in  1830,  which  is  probably  below 
the  truth,  brought  it  up,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  to 
4,100,000.  This  mass  of  men,  however  abject,  must,  if  they 
act  for  or  against  either  party,  materially  influence  a  contest 
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carried  on  on  their  soil.  They  are  assumed  to  be  farour- 
able  to  Russia,  but  the  fact  is  they  have  never  been 
enabled — I  may  say  allowed — ^to  make  head  against  her.  I  have 
traversed  both  provinces  in  all  directions,  and,  judging  from 
what  I  have  seen,  as  well  as  from  events,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  not  that  they  love  the  Turks,  but  that  they  hate  the 
Russians.  This  truth,  of  the  highest  importance  in  judging  of 
the  actual  balance  of  power  and  for  the  future  independence  of 
Europe,  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome 
recently  given  to  the  troops  of  the  Sultan.* 

The  Porte  ceasing  to  suspect  them,  and  anticipating  hostilities 
by  the  advance  of  a  respectable  force  to  defend  her  frontiers  at 
the  Pruth,  the  population  of  the  two  provinces  would  immediately 
create  a  subsidiary  army.  The  idea  of  stemming  the  torrent, 
the  hope  of  preventing  their  country  from  becoming  the  theatre 
of  a  destructive  warfare  and  a  prolonged  occupation,  would  soon 
rally  50,000  muscular  and  rugged  peasants  on  the  frontier,  who 
otherwise  would,  with  the  remainder  of  their  countrymen,  have 
resigned  themselves,  as  beasts  of  burden,  to  the  invading  army. 
A  consequence  of  their  engaging  actively  in  the  contest  would 
be  the  systematic  withholding  of  supplies,  the  removal  or  de- 
struction of  grain,  villages,  and  means  of  transport.  The  popu- 
lation would  retire  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  and  be  soon 
out  of  their  reach  on  the  lorest-clad  sides  of  the  Carpathians, 
and,  once  guerilla  bodies  formed  by  the  natives,  a  Russian  army 
would  find  itself  in  face  of  a  wholly  new  enemy  and  dangers, 
and  in  the  same  position  as  that  of  Dabius  when  attacking  the 
Scythians  of  old. 

While  the  central  region  presents  so  many  obstacles  to  an 
invader,  there  is  nothing  which  he  can  positively  attack  or  hold ; 
there  are  no  gorges,  no  positions  of  strength,  no  fortresses,  and 
no  cities  of  importance.  Bucharest,  like  Jassy,  is  a  large  vil- 
lage, wholly  exposed.  If  he  moves  to  the  south,  he  will  be 
pressed  upon  from  the  north  ;  if  he  turns  to  the  north,  he  will 
DC  ravaged  from  the  rear.  From  the  one  side  the  enemy  will 
descend  from  the  mountains;  from  the  other  they  will  cross 
the  Danube ;  in  either  case  his  retreat  is  cut  off.  The  invading 
force  can  nowhere  be  collected  in  large  masses,  and,  if  it  breax 
itself  up,  wiU  be  sacrificed  in  detail.    The  defence  being  carried 

*  Referring  to  the  year  184S.  The  higher  classes,  however  cormpt  or  ambitioas, 
share  in  the  feelings  of  the  people,  as  the  following  incident  will  show.  The  Rossian 
Government  was  desirous  of  emplo3dng  the  same  means  in  the  Principalities,  to  obtain 
a  footing,  as  she  had  done  in  Georgia — by  intermarriages  of  her  officers  with  the 
daughters  of  the  principal  persons.  There  was  but  one  instance  of  a  family  willing 
to  aUy  itself  with  a  Russian.  The  Turkish  Commissioner,  in  the  autunm  of  1850, 
paid  a  visit  to  Taisy,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  Russian 
Commander-in-Chief  repaired  thither  to  balance  his  popularity.  No  one  paid  him  tha 
compliment  of  a  visit    *'  On  aurait  dit  qu'il  eut  la  peste,"  said  a  Moldavian  Bqyard. 
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to  the  Carpathians,  the  Bnssians  will  be  placed  upon  a  soil 
wholly  uncongenial.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  plain,  and 
their  value  is  restricted,  especially  against  the  Turks,  to  the  use 
of  the  bayonet.  For  mountain  warfare,  the  musket  for  taking 
aim  is  the  arm,  and  that  is  what  the  Russian  does  not  understand 
— that  is  the  point  of  superiority  of  the  Turk.  When,  in  1789, 
the  Austrian  Government,  on  account  of  suspicions  awakened 
by  the  conduct  of  Suwarofp,  determined  to  remove  them  from 
Italy,  and  to  send  the  army  to  operate  with  the  other  Russian 
army  in  Switzerland :  the  reason  given  was  that  th^  would  find 
there  a  climate  more  con^nial  to  their  own.  As  'miEBS  justly 
remarks,  a  mountain  remon  is  the  theatre  least  of  all  adapted 
for  Russian  troops,  for  uiere  what  is  wanted  is  ^^  practised  tirail- 
leurs." 

In  the  rear  of  the  Carpathians  lie  Transylvania  and  Hungary. 
There  is  the  most  warlike  people  of  Europe — a  people  hating 
the  Russians,  and  united  by  ties  of  blood  and  sympathy  with 
the  Turks.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  remain  neutral  in 
such  a  conflict.  A  movement  in  Hungary  would  be  followed 
bv  one  in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  It  is  certain  that  if  the 
lurks  defend  themselves  in  the  Provinces  Austria,  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  Russia,  and  will  throw  her  weight  into  the  scale  to 
prevent  such  a  contingency  (that  is,  that  the  Turks  defending 
themselves  on  the  Prum,  Austria  is  of  necessity  with  them  ana 
against  Russia,  by  the  double  reason  of  the  certainty  of  their 
triumph,  and  the  internal  dangers  by  which  she  would  be 
men^iced  if  she  were  against)  ;  me  contrary  reasons  wiU  operate 
upon  her  if  tlie  Turks  toithdraw  behind  tlie  Danube. 

But  even  before  Turkey  possessed  a  regular  army  Russia  was 
unable  to  attack  her  until  she  had  appropriated  the  resources  of 
these  Provinces.  In  1806  she  entered  tnem  before  she  had  de- 
clared war ;  in  1821  she  was  prevented  from  making  war  because 
Austria  prepared  to  resist  her  peaceable  entrance ;  in  1828  she 
entered  simultaneously  with  the  declaration  of  war  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  when,  Turkey  being  taken  by  surprise,  she  was  as- 
sured that  they  would  not  be  defended.  In  1848  she  again 
entered  without  war  by  a  pretended  unauthorised  movement  of 
her  generals,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  without  being  able  to  make 
it.     She  is  now  preparing  to  repeat  the  same  attempt. 

By  an  article  in  the  RigUment  Organiquey  it  is  provided  that 
each  household  shall  hold  in  depot  twenty  kilos  of  Indian  com, 
which  is  calculated  to  be  equivalent  to  the  subsistence  of  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  for  two  cam- 
paigns. 

It  does  not  require  that  a  Turkish  army  should  defend  the 
Provinces  to  render  it  impossible  for  Russia  to  invade  Turkey 
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proper :  it  suffices  that  a  Turkish  army  should  retreat  before  and 
across  them.  The  whole  question,  then,  consists  in  making 
Wallachia  the  theatre  of  war,  and  not  the  basis  of  Russia's 
operations. 

I  shall  presently  show  that  Turkey  is  no  longer  assailable  on 
the  east  of  the  Euxine.*  It  is  on  this  theatre,  therefore,  that 
any  war  between  the  two  Empires  is  to  be  carried  on.  It  is  in 
every  respect  a  desirable  one  for  Turkey  and  an  unfavourable 
one  for  Russia.  It  is  close  to  Turkey  and  at  a  distance  from 
Russia ;  the  one  has  to  send  her  troops  across  long  distances  and 
inhospitable  tracks,  the  other  can  convey  them,  without  loss,  by 
water  and  by  steam.  Were  the  field  of  contest  on  the  east, 
the  Powers  of  Europe  would  know  and  care  little  respecting  the 
event;  Poland  instead  of  a  consciousness  of  common  interest 
with  Turkey,  would  be  drained  of  her  arm-bearing  men  to  fiU 
the  Russians'  ranks ;  Austria  would  not  be  tempted  to  regain  her 
independence,  or  Hungary  her  institutions. 

The  justification  of  what  I  have  said  respecting  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  population  will  be  found  in  the  historical  sketcn  of 
the  Principalities.     I  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  further 

Erogress  of  the  war,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Turks  have  been 
eaten,  and  that  the  Russians  have  pressed  on  to  tlie  Danube. 

*  A  bondjide  war  is  here  understood ;  not  a  war  in  which  the  operations  are 
decided  by  Allies  ''  in  understanding  with  the  enemy^  (words  of  the  then  Secretary  of 
War.    Note,  1867. 
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CHAPTEE  m 

THE  DANUBE  A3n>  THE  BAIiKAN. 

The  Danube,  no  doubt,  is  but  a  river ;  and  all  rivers  can  be 
crossed :  and  the  Balkan  is  a  chain  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
Alps  or  the  Apennines,  which  have  failed  to  stop  the  passage  of 
invaders.  But  the  fact  is  that  both  the  Danube  and  tne  Balkan 
have  arrested  invaders,  although  they  were  possessed  of  science, 
and  their  antagonists  neither  of  science  nor  subordination.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  aids  which  they  can  afford  for  a  defence 
under  circumstances  wholly  novel — that  is,  by  troops  disciplined, 
subordinate,  and  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  Danube  is  a  moat  in  face  of  a  continuous  bastion.  This 
feature  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  can  be  estimated  only  by  local 
knowledge.  I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  enter  into  some 
details  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  country  itself,  and 
have  not,  in  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  treated  of  in  works  on 
this  subject. 

After  breaking  through  the  mountains  of  Transylvania  at 
Orshova,  the  Danube  must  originally  have  run  a  straight  course 
through  the  hollow  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Carpathians 
either  to  the  gap  opposite  Kustandji,  or  to  the  north  of  the  chain 
of  low  hills  which  skirt  the  Euxine.  But  as  this  hollow  was 
filled  up  by  the  alluvium  brought  down  by  itself  and  from  the 
Carpathians,  the  streams  and  drainage  of  which  are  considerably 

freater  than  those  of  the  Balkan,  the  river  has  been  pushed 
own  to  the  south  until  it  reached  the  rise  of  the  ground  on  the 
ed^es  of  the  Balkan  range,  which  it  has  scarped  into  a  parapet. 
This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  upper  plain  of  Hun- 
gary, where  the  drainage  of    the  Northern   Carpathians  has 
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shoved,  aa  it  were,  the  river  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  plain, 
which  seems  to  run  like  a  ditch  under  the  Servian  hills. 

By  this  means  the  river  forms  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which 
are  presented  to  the  invading  force,  confining  the  ^operations, 
rendering  collateral  ones  difficult,  and  entailing  the  paralysis  of 
a  consioerable  force  by  the  necessity  of  observation  on  the 
flanks. 

The  second  point,  though  more  striking,  is  not  more  important. 
The  process  of  the  formation  of  the  plain  shows  that  the  left 
brancn  of  the  nver  is  low,  and  that  the  right  is  high  and  preci- 
pitous. This  is  an  undeviating  character  from  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Widdin  down  the  whole  way  to  the  marshes  at  the 
mouth. 

On  the  Turkish  side  you  stand  upon  an  elevated  plateau ; 
you  everywhere  look  down  upon  the  opposite  plain ;  you  com- 
mand it  as  far  as  eye  can  reach;  you  perceive  every  move- 
ment. 

The  common  peasant  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and  knows  exactly 
where  the  enemy  is,  and,  consequently,  acquires  the  instinct  of 
stratagy.  This  disposition  has  materially  affected  these  con- 
tests. 

From  the  plain  on  the  left  bank  nothing  can  be  observed  of 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  unless  he  chooses  to  show  himself. 
If  he  is  acting  upon  the  offensive,  he  can  conceal  hia  move- 
ments ;  if  on  the  defensive,  his  presence  will  everywhere  be  sus- 
pected. 

The  soil  is  generally  argillaceous,  from  the  schist  and  alumi- 
nous rocks  which  lie  upon  the  north  of  the  Balkan ;  whilst  soft 
and  greasy,  it  is  very  tenacious.  No  one  has  visited  Constanti- 
nople without  being  struck  with  the  stone-like  tenacity  of  the 
earth,  which  overhangs  the  stream  as  if  it  were  rock.  Of  a 
similar  character  is  the  soil  which  forms  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  The  consequence  is  that  the  bank  presents  an  obstacle 
of  the  most  serious  description,  being  neither  earth  that  you  can 
walk  upon,  nor  rocks  that  you  can  lay  hold  of. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Danube  is  a  wide  and  magnificent 
stream — what  then  must  be  its  importance  when  flanked  in  such 
a  manner?  When  first  it  enters  the  plain  it  is  rapid  in  its 
course,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  during  which  the  military 
operations  would  be  carried  on,  or  which  at  least,  if  not  profited 
by,  must  render  a  campaign  abortive,  its  bed  is  full,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  left  bank  inundated.  For  the  passage  of 
the  army,  boats  have  to  be  constructed,  or  brought  up  the  river. 
If  constructed,  it  is  upon  the  unsheltered  beach,  and  in  wght  of 
the  enemy,  with  timber  to  be  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and 
from  places  not  in  the  occupation  of  the  invading  army.     If 
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the  vessels  are  to  be  brought  to  any  riven  spot,  they  have  to  be 
towed  up  the  stream,  two  or  three  hundrea  miles,  and  have  to 
pass  under  the  gons  of  two  or  three  Turkish  fortresses. 

If  pontoons  are  used,  the  great  breadth  of  the  stream  and  the 
inundation  of  the  left  bank  render  the  operation  so  difficult,  that 
the  Russians  in  their  late  wars  have  only  attempted  it  at  one 
point,  and  that  after  the  stream  had  withorawn  within  its  bed. 
If  partial  expeditions  are  attempted,  the  enemy  has  long  prior 
notice  of  the  Ipreparations ;  and  the  boats  while  constructing 
remain  exposea.  In  fact,  the  Russians  cannot  advance  through 
the  centre  of  the  crescent  until  they  have  been  allowed  to  cross 
the  Danube  at  its  northern  point,  and  so  occupy  the  plain  of 
the  Dobroja  and  the  small  ports  aJong  the  course  of  the  river, 
which  can  only  be  the  result  of  sheer  neglect. 

There  is  another  no  less  important  contrast  between  the  two 
banks — ^the  one  is  healthy,  and  the  other  unhealthy ;  and  this 
distinction  extends  down  the  whole  course.  On  the  right  bank 
there  is  everywhere  wood  for  fuel  and  for  works ;  on  the  left, 
none.  On  the  right  hand  there  is  everywhere  abundance  of 
streams ;  on  the  left,  so  soon  as  the  river  is  quitted,  an  army  is 
in  danger  of  perishing  from  drought.  ^^  So  soon,"  says  General 
"  Valentini,  "as  the  wet'season  is  concluded,  the  soil  is  as  if  fire 
"  passed  over  it ;  there  does  not  otow  a  blade  of  grass ;  consider- 
"  able  streams  are  entirely  dried  up  f  thence  he  shows  the 
necessity  for  an  army,  if  it  is  to  finish  a  successful  campaifm.  to 
be  in  possession  of ^  aU  the  important  points  before  thf  liot 
weather  sets  in. 

Thus,  although  it  may  be  supposable  in  a  diplomatist,  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  how  a  militaiy  man  should  have  urged  as  a 
precaution  and  security  the  abandonment  of  these  defences.  A 
more  magnificent  glacis  for  the  protection  of  an  empire  could  not 
be  devised :  it  would  be  insanity  to  abandon  it  were  the  Balkan 
a  Caucasus.  I  shall  presently  show  that  it  is  no  Caucasus, 
and  that  the  security  oi  Turkey  is  in  the  depths  of  the  Danube, 
not  in  the  heights  or  the  Balkan.  There  was,  however,  a  colour 
for  the  suggestion  in  the  last  three  wars,  each  of  which  the 
Russians  commenced  by  occupying  the  Provinces.  It  was  there- 
upon concluded  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  already 
Russian,  and  that  their  nominal  connexion  with  the  Porte  was 
only  imposed  by  the  jealoiOT  of  the  other  Powers.  Hence  it 
was  inferred  that  Russia  could  not  be  restrained  from  their  occu- 
pation, and  that  Turkey  could  be  saved  only  by  sparing  herself 
exhausting  and  useless  efforts  for  their  retention.  This  explains 
not  only  the  su^estions  of  Monsieur  Beaujouk,  but  possibly 
also  the  policy  otEn^and  in  1806  and  1812,  and.  indeed,  on 
every  other  occasion.  This,  indeed,  is  the  reasoning  of  tlie  friend^ 
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of  Turkey  at  all  tiines.  The  rule  is  to  urge  her  by  prompt 
concession  to  diminish  the  amount  of  ultimate  sacrifice ;  they 
will  always  strip  her  of  her  armour  m  the  mterest  of  her 
defence. 

The  possession  of  these  provinces  by  Turkey  did  not  exhaust 
her  in  peace — did  not  involve  her  in  war — ^nor  in  such  wars 
compromised  her  defence.  She  did  not  require,  as  would  an 
European  Government,  a  large  standing  army  to  keep  down  the 
people.  She  had  there  no  troops  at  alL  The  Russians  did  not 
make  war  on  her  on  account  oi  these  Provinces.  Their  object 
was  Constantinople ;  and  so  long  as  she  held  her  ground  in 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  was  the  war  kept  at  a  distance.  If  at 
the  peace  she  reverted  into  possession  ot  them,  it  was  because 
Russia  was  not  so  strong  as  was  believed.  If  Russia  could  have 
held  them,  most  assuremy  would  her  frontiers  have  been  carried 
by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  if  not  by  former  treaties,  up  to 
the  Danube. 

Russia  found  in  the  Provinces  not  *a  population  devoted  to  her, 
but  a  country  that  was  open  to  her ;  not  States  that  invoked  her 
sovereignty,  but  plains  that  fed  her  troops.  She  entered  peace- 
ably because  the  Turks  were  diplomatically  overreacheo,  and 
found,  when  established,  the  Resources  prepared,  which  her  own 
country  could  not  supply.  By  them  she  carried  on  the 
war. 

Now  then  we  come  to  the  question.  Why  did  Turkey  not  defend 
these  Provinces  ?  This  is  tne  point  on  which  the  whole  matter 
turns,  and  the  difficulties  disappear  from  the  moment  it  is 
taken  up. 

After  the  defeat  on  the  Pruth,  in  1711,  Peter  the  Great 
perceived  the  total  insufficiency  of  his  Empire  to  assault  Turkey 
m  this  direction.* 

At  that  time  Bessarabia  still  belonged  to  Moldavia.  At  the 
two  extremities  of  that  province  were  placed  the  great  fortresses 
of  Kotzim  and  Bender,  and  the  Russian  force  had  therefore  no 
resting-place  after  crossing  the  Steppes ;  it  was  met  at  once  by 
the  Turlrish  frontier  and  provinces.  He  therefore  applied  him- 
self to  detaching  the  Principalities  from  the  Porte,  persisted  at 
all  hazards  f  in  refusing  to  surrender  Cantemib,  by  whose 
treachery  he  had  been  invited  and  deceived,  and  sent  Prince 
Mensohikoff  to  Constantinople  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  future 
designs,  entrusting  to  him  for  that  end  200,000  ducats,  fully 
equivalent  at  the  time  to  half  a  million  sterling.    From  that 

*  He  and  his  army  escaped  through  the  dexterity  of  his  wife.  So  great  was  the 
seryice  she  then  rendered,  that  by  it  was  justified  her  nomination  to  the  sucoession 
after  Peter's  death.  In  that  act  he  describes  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  and 
9t»t«i  respectiTely  the  Bnssian  and  Turkish  forces  at  20,000  and  200,000  men. 
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period  Russia  has  undeviatinglj  applied  her  means  of  influence  and 
corruption  at  Constantinople^  her  intelligences  in  the  Provinces, 
and  her  successes  in  war  to  one  object,  which  is  the  semi- 
independence  of  the  Provinces,  interpreted  by  their  non-occu- 
pation by  a  Turkish  force.  She  was  aided  in  this  matter  by  the 
reaction  against  her  own  intrigues ;  for  the  Porte,  distrusting, 
after  the  defection  of  Cantemib,  the  native  princes,  replaced 
them  by  strangers  to  the  Provinces,  and  subjects  of  her  own,  on 
whose  fidelity  she  believed  she  could  rely,  and  over  whom  she 
imagined  that  she  possessed  entire  control.  These  were  Fanariots. 
Thus  was  the  entire  administration  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bussian 
emissaries  by  a  measure  designed  to  exclude  her  influence,  and 
a  burden  of  the  most  intoleraole  oppression  laid  upon  the  people 
by  a  policy  designed  to  attach  them  to  the  Porte. 

Although  it  nad  now  been  established  by  treaty  that  no 
Turkish  forces  should  occupy  the  Provinces,  still  she  retained  the 
fortresses,  and  her  troops  had  the  right  of  passage  to  Kotzim,  on 
the  extreme  west,  and  Bender,  on  the  extreme  east.  In  case  of 
an  invasion,  these  fortresses  arrested  Russia,  and  gave  time  for 
the  advance7of  the  Turkish  armies  from  behind  the  Danube ; 
for  the  inviolability  of  the  Provinces  by  Turkish  troops,  depending 
upon  the  stipulations  of  a  Treaty,*  ceased  the  moment  tnat  war 
was  declared.  But  as  Russia,  not  Turkey,  waged  those  wars, 
the  Turks  were  kept  in  ignorance  and  suspense  to  the  last 
moment ;  war  was  known  only  by  the  passage  of  the  troops. 

The  full  benefit  of  this  position  was  not  obtained  until  1812, 
when,  at  the  moment  that  xurkey  might  have  regained  all  the 
territory  she  had  lost,  a  Treaty  was  concluded  under  the  media- 
tion of  England,  and  by  the  treachery  of  a  Fanariot  by  which 
the  half  of  Moldavia  lying  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth, 
containing  the  fortresses  of  Kotzim  and  Bender^  was  surrendered 
to  her.  Now  she  was  relieved  from  frontier  fortresses,  now  the 
Provinces  were  wholly  freed  from  the  presence  of  Turks,  she 
obtained  a  rich,  a  fertile,  and  healthy  region  where  she  could 
accumulate  her  force,  and  her  stores,  and  with  it  that  important 
line  of  the  Pruth,  second  only  to  the  Danube.  A  traction 
of  Moldavia  was  however,  a  small  gift  on  the  part  of  England, 
seeing  that  she  had  six  years  before  gone  to  war  with  France, 
or  resumed  hostilities,  to  endow  her  with  both  Provinces,  and 
that  soon  after  she  had  attempted,  with  the  same  object,  to 
bombard  Constantinople.* 

*  The  attempt  indeed  failed,  but  after  the  difficulties  had  been  overcome.  Had 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  been  in  command,  instead  of  Admiral  Duckworth,  the  policy  of 
England  would  have  been  successrolly  accomplished,  and  Russia  woald  have  been 
long  ago  established  at  Constantinople  and  mistress  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  Ad- 
miral and  the  Ambassador  both  shrank  from  the  execution  of  the  order.  The  latter 
spoke  of  the  "  evil  policjr"  of  the  case. 
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The  advantages  thus  secured  were  on  the  point  of  heing 
profited  by  in  1821.  She  had  then  assembled  a  powerful  army 
on  the  Pruth;  she  had  prepared  an  insurrection  throughout 
the  whole  of  European  Tiirkey ;  the  signal  was  giyen  by  the 
passage  of  Ipsilanti,  in  his  general's  uniform,  with  a  body  of 
Greeks,  to  raise  the  standard  of  Christian  revolt.  There  was  no 
Turkish  force  to  oppose  to  them,  and  they  were,  in  fact,  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  peasantry.  Russia,  who  is  always 
reany  with  an  offer  of  troops  to  put  down  the  insurrection  sue 
has  caused,  volunteered  to  send  an  army  to  restore  order.  On 
the  refusal  of  the  Porte,  who  sent  its  own  troops,  Russia  with- 
drew herAmbassador  from  Constantinople,  and  would  have 
assumed  the  act  as  the  grounds  of  war  had  it  not  been  for  the 
menacing  attitude  of  Austria  and  the  unexpected  declaration 
of  the  people  in  favour  of  the  Porte.  On  this  occasion  Eng- 
land again  took  the  side  of  Russia,  and  made  herself  at  Con- 
stantinople her  mouthpiece  in  the  absence  of  her  own  Ambassa- 
dor.* 

Wlien,  in  1828,  the  Pruth  was  crossed,  there  were,  of 
course,  no  Turkish  troops  in  the  Provinces,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  three  or  four  fortresses  retained  on  the  left  bank, 
there  was  no  opposition  made  to  her  after  she   had  entered 

them.f 

In  1848  she  entered  without  war  at  all,  putting  forwaifd 
the  plea  of  an  Insurrection  which  she  herself  had  openly 
fomented,  just  as  in  1821  she  had  offered  to  the  Porte  to  send 
her  own  troops  to  put  down  the  Insurrection  which  had  preceded 
from  her  territory.  When  she, had  entered,  she  thence  pro- 
ceeded, after  wintering  there,  to  attack  Hungary  (her  troops 
invaded  Transylvania  in  February)  ;  and  the  next  year  she  was 
on  the  point  of  playing  the  same  game  in  Turkey  itself. 

But  in  1828  she  stood,  and,  consequently,  in  the  next  occu- 
pation she  will  stand,  on  entering,  on  a  wholly  different  footing 
from  1828.  Then  she  had  not  the  command  of  the  Danube. 
At  the  peace  that  followed  that  war,  she  got  the  Delta  of  the 

*  In  the  "  Precis  of  the  exposure  of  the  differences  that  arose  in  1821  between  the 
Government  of  His  Imperial  Migesty  and  the  Porte,  presented  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
on  his  ascending  the  throne  by  the  Russian  Ministry/'  it  is  stated  that  conditions 
were  agreed  to  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  which  Turkey  was  to  fulfil  before  Russia 
should  re-establish  reflations  with  her ;  and  that  "  the  negotiations  to  be  opened  to 
this  end  were  confided  to  Lord  Strangford.**  This  was  at  the  end  of  1822.  (Protocols 
of  Verona  are  dated  9ih  November,  1822.)  Speaking  of  Austria  during  the  next 
year  (1828),  the  Russian  ^*  Precis"  says:  '*  Austria  concealed  no  longer  the  succours 
which  she  assured  to  the  Turks.*'  ("  L'Autriche  ne  cachait  plus  les  secours  qu'elle 
assurait  aux  Turcs.")  The  document  here  referred  to  was  first  published  in  1853,  a 
year  after  the  composition  of  this  work. 

t  An  expedition  of  3000  or  4000  men  sent  aeroM  from  Rastchok  ia  sot  worth 
mentioDing. 
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Danube ;  she  has  since  blocked  up  the  entrance.  At  the  peace 
she  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  the  evacuation  and  razure 
of  the  few  forts  still  remaining  to  the  Turks  on  the  left  bank 
opposite  Bulgaria.  Occupying  peaceably  the  country  in  the 
autumn  and  during  the  winter,  she  can  bring  up  gunboats  and 
construct  pontoons,  as  she  did  in  1849.  We  have  seen  of  what 
vital  importance  to  the  defence  of  Turkey  is  the  Danube; 
now  to  the  possession  of  its  northern  entrance,  acquired  in 
1812,  she  has  added,  since  1829,  the  absolute  conunand  for  all 
warlike  operations  at  the  mouths  of  that  river. 

She  stands  in  another  respect  upon  new  ^ound.  In  1828,  the 
European  Powers,  who,  in  fact,  enabled  her  to  enter,  still 
ostensibly  murmured  at  her  entrance,  whilst  Austria  was  reso- 
lutely hostile.  In  184?8,  her  entrance  was  concerted  with 
Austria,  and  defended  in  the  British  Parliament  by  the  English 
Minister,  who  gave  two  reasons,  both  of  which  were  of  course 
false,  and  moreover  contradictory — the  first,  that  it  was  an 
unauthorised  movement  of  the  Russian  general;  the  second^ 
that  it  was  concerted  with  the  Porte. 

It  may  appear  surprising  that  the  Porte  should  have  suf- 
fered under  any  circumstances  the  exclusion  of  her  own  troops 
from  her  own  territory ;  a  territory  of  necessity  the  theatre  of 
every  war.  It  must  be  esteemed  an  infatuation  without  parallel : 
yet  the  Turks  only  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  statesmen 
and  military  men  of  Europe.  They  were  made  to  believe  that 
the  population  detested  them,  and  was  wholly  devoted  to  Rus- 
sia ;  and  they  consequently  ceded  the  point  of  the  presence  of 
their  troops  in  time  of  peace,  not  imwillingly,  believing  that  the 
force  so  situated  would  be  compromised ;  never  doubting  that 
in  time  of  war  they  would  be  in  the  field  ready  to  meet  their 
antagonists ;  for  they  had  no  notion  of  war  except  as  arising  out 
of  causes,  and  therefore  giving  notice  of  its  advent.  The  illusion 
is  now  dispelled,  but  the  effects  remain.  The  matter,  however, 
has  to  be  considered  not  only  in  reference  to  Russia  and 
Turkey,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  Provinces  themselves. 
They  no  doubt  hailed  as  a  boon  the  being  relieved  from  the 
insubordinate  and  disorderly  forces  of  a  lormer  time.  Here 
two  circumstances  have  altered ;  they  would  now  be  too  glad  to 
have  a  Turkish  army  stationed  amongst  them.  But  whether  the 
Turkish  army  paid  or  did  not  pay  for  their  provisions,  whether 
it  was  orderly  or  disorderly,  the  real  question  was,  whether  their 
country  should  or  should  not  become  the  seat  of  war.  The  ex- 
clusion of  the  Turkish  forces  made  it  so,  and  also  made  the  wars 
themselves ;  for  with  one  of  the  present  Turkish  armies  on  the 
Pruth  there  could  be  no  question  of  invasion.  At  all  events, 
unless  a  Turkish  force  defends  their  frontier,  it  is  their  duty  to 
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defend  it  themselves,  and  for  this  they  are  quite  ready.  Their 
chiefs  have  accepted  with  joy  the  proposal  to  form  a  distinct 
Ordu,  with  30,000  men  on  foot,  and  twice  that  number  in  re- 
serve ;  which,  with  the  Turkish  army  in  their  rear  to  support 
them,  would  enable  them  efiSciently  to  perform  their  duty  to 
Turkey  and  their  duty  to  themselves.  Without  the  height  of 
the  Caucasus  or  the  cluvalry  of  the  Circassians,  these  Provinces 
would  thus  become  a  barrier  against  Russia  on  the  west  of  the 
Euxine,  as  inexpugnable  as  that  which  opposes  her  on  the  east.* 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  armies  of  these  populations  is 
open  to  the  same  objections  which  I  have  urged  to  the  enrolling 
of  Christians  in  the  Nizam.  But  it  is  not  nere  a  question  of 
embodying  them  in  the  regular  armv ;  it  is  that  of  furnishing 
a  permanent  and  auxiliaiy  force  with  its  own  constitution  and 
imder  its  own  officers.  If  by  the  Capitulations  the  Provinces 
are  to  be  free  from  the  Turkish  troops,  they  are  also  bound 
thereby  to  furnish  their  contingent  to  the  Sultan.  Of  their 
fidelity  under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  question, 
the  only  difficulty  might  lie  in  their  will.  When  I  first  offered 
the  suggestion  to  the  Porte,  it  was  received  with  astonishment, 
and  incredulity.  The  question  was  not, "  Can  we  trust  them  I" 
but  "  Will  they  serve  f  "  Their  assent  having  been  obtained,  the 
plan  was  accepted  :  the  future  inviolability  of  the  frontiers  would 
thus  have  been  assured  by  means  of  this  Wallachian  Ordu  be- 
hind the  Pruth,  with  25,000  Turks  in  the  Dobroja.  This  was 
the  substance  my  plan  for  the  defence  of  Turkey ;  not  a  mere 
paper  speculation,  but  a  practical  arrangement,  debated  and  con- 
cluded severally  with  each  of  the  parties  concerned,  f 

Behind  the  Danube  rises  the  Balkan,  a  strong  and  defensible 
region,  but  neither  continuous  as  an  inaccessible  chain,  nor  im- 
practicable for  artillery.  The  chain  to  the  westward,  where  it  is 
high  and  defensible,  would  be  left  to  the  right  by  an  invader, 
who,  passing  the  Danube  at  Silistria,  would  take  the  route 
straight  by  Snumla  and  the  Little  Balkan  to  Adrianople.  This 
is  the  direct  line  for  the  capital,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  coast, 
so  that  it  could  receive  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Here  no 
remarkable  physical  obstacles  oppose  its  progress ;  and  the  dis- 
tance to  the  plain  of  Adrianople  is  but  two  hundred  miles.  The 
real  obstacles  consist  in  the  pure  Turkish  population  inhabiting 

*  Circassia  has  not  fallen  before  the  arms  of  Russia,  but  before  the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

"  Circassia  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  Nation  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Clarendon  at  that  Conference**  CParis). — Mr.  Disraeli,  June  4,  1866. 

To  this  charge  no  refJy  was  even  attempted.    Note^  1867. 

t  See  **  Memoir  to  the  Sultan  Abdul  Mecyid,**  Free  Press  Serials,  No.  11.  Acting 
thereon,  the  Porte  demanded  and  obtained  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bomian  army  of 
occupatioii  in  1S60.    See  alao  "  Denmark  and  the  Duchies,"  1852. 
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the  district  of  Shumla  in  a  radius  of  thirty  miles,  and  that 
established  at  Silistria,  Rostchuk,  and  Varna,  the  attack  of 
which  places  constituted  the  principal  operations  of  the  last  wars. 
The  country  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  with  abundant  streams  of 
water,  and  well  peopled,  so  that  here  the  war  can  sustain  itself. 
It  will  be  found  necessary  to  operate  on  the  flanks,  and  the 
Balkan  can  be  crossed,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Maritza 
occupied.  The  inhabitants  are  Bulgarians,  originally  Turks 
from  the  Volga,  but  professing  the  same  religion*  and  speaking 
nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Russians ;  they  are  unwarlike, 
and  may  be  rendered  favourable  to  the  invaders ;  at  all  events, 
they  would  make  no  resistance.  On  the  left  flank  the  sea  runs 
parallel  to  the  line  of  march  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  miles, 
and  approaches  to  within  ten.  Here,  granting  the  superiority  at 
sea,  strong  posts  may  be  occupied,  troops  disembarked,  and 
diversions  made.  The  facility  of  an  advance  will  depend  upon 
the  strength  of  the  Turkish  army  left  in  Shumla,  wnich  again 
would  depend  upon  the  army  which  the  invaders  are  able  to 
leave  to  ooserve  it,  and  on  the  success  of  their  operations  on  the 
two  flanks. 

Such  being  the  field,  it  will  at  once  be  evident  that  it  is 
capable  of  opposing  a  most  formidable  resistance  to  a  force 
which  has  had  to  fight  its  way  from  the  Pruth  across  the  Prin- 
cipalities. That  it  nas  done  so  we  must  assume  for  argument's 
sake  only ;  but  then,  in  what  plight  will  that  army  be  to  meet 
the  untouched  and  concentrated  resoiu'ces  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ?  The  result  will  then  depend,  as  the  chances  of  all  battles, 
on  reciprocal  mistakes. 

Let  us  grant  that  Russia  brings  her  whole  available  resources, 
undiminished,  right  up  to  the  Balkan,  even  then  Turkey  can 
oppose  to  her  half  as  many  more  of  troops,  double  their  value. 

The  attacking  force  has  always  the  advantage,  except  when 
deserts  interpose.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  fair  stand-up  fight, 
the  probability  is  that  the  command  of  the  sea  will  decide  the 
contest.  The  Capital,  which  is  the  heart  of  Turkey,  is  exposed ; 
and  what  is  of  not  less  importance,  the  communications  and  coast 
of  the  Empire  are  equally  exposed  to  a  Russian  squadron  sent 
round  from  the  Baltic, 

Russia,  however,  will  run  no  risks ;  she  will  only  act  when 
she  has  made  the  chances  sure.  There  will  never  be  allowed  a 
fair  field  for  the  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  Nizam.  Russia  will 
repeat  the  game  she  has  so  often  played,  and  with  such  success ; 
her  foot  will  be  placed  where  its  print  has  been  left.  She  is 
limited  in  method  no  less  than  in  time  and  season,  and  the  blow, 

*  It  has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Russia  has  suppressed  the  Oriental  rite, 
and  substitttted  for  it  her  official  Church,  with  the  Emperor  the  object  of  "  worM^." 
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wben  it  falls^  will  be  as  unexpected  as  each  one  has  been  that 
has  preceded  it.  She  will  enter  Adrianople,  when  she  does 
enter  it,  as  she  entered  the  Bosphorus ;  she  will  be  the  generous 
protector,  not  the  grasping  foe ;  she  will  enter  the  Principalities 
to  'protect  Turkey  from  a  Moldo-Wallachian  Nationality,  as  in 
1848,  or  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  France,  as  in  1806,  or  on 
some  other  equally  available  pretext.  When  there,  she  will  re- 
peat against  Turkey  what  she  practised  against  Hungary  in  1849. 
Settlea  in  the  Principalities,  she  takes  Germany  m  flank,  and 
already  commands  the  West  as  well  as  the  East. 

It  is  noty  I  (zgain  repeat^  a  Christian  Insurrection  which  can 
shake  the  Porte,  or  draw  down  a  Russian  intervention ;  that  catas" 
trophe  urill  only  come  from  a  Mussulman  schism.  It  is  the  inno- 
vations of  Constantinople  tliat  are  now  Russians  sole  hope.  This 
is  a  military  question,  no  less  tlian  a  political  and  a  moral  one.  If 
the  Turkish  Government  has  ceased  to  be  Turks,  how  shall  Turkey 
exist '^ 

I  conclude  this  review  with  the  very  consideration  with 
which  the  Russian  historian  of  the  last  two  wars  commences : — 
"  In  general  the  Turks  are  not  imitators,  and  there,  perhaps,  lies 
"  their  greatest  political  wisdom.  Tlieir  common  expression  is,  *  We 
"  *  ARE  OURSELVES.'  A  Sovereign  of  genius,  far  from  seeking  to  in- 
"  troduce  amongst  them  European  methods,  would  certainly  cuki- 
^^  vate  the  seeds  of  the  peculiar  qualities  that  evidently  exist  in  the 
"  men  of  this  nation.  Then,  but  only  then,  might  they  again  become 
"  dangerous f  if  not  for  all  Europe,  at  least  for  their  neighbour s.^^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BOSPHOBUS  AND  THE  DABDANELLES. 

I  CANNOT  resign  these  Straits  to  a  mere  incidental  reference  nor 
trust  to  the  spontaneous  conclusions  suggested  by  the  map. 

It  was  the  Byzantines  of  old  who  devised  the  Trident  as  an 
emblem  of  dominion.  It  was  by  the  Chersonese  that  Philip 
prepared  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 

The  Restorer  of  the  Roman  Empire  preferred  to  its  Capital  a 
new  seat  on  this  then  desert  coast.  All  this  time  savage 
tribes  alone  occujpied  the  Euxine.  The  Ottomans  came  at  last, 
and  placed  a  padlock  on  the  Straits^  above  and  below,  and,  thus 
secured,  built  up  their  vast  dominion,  the  limits  of  which 
realised  the  dream  of  Obean,  who  saw  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
the  Nile  and  the  Danube,  obeying  the  signet  of  that  ring,  tTOified 
^^as  a  diamond  between  two  emeralds,  and  two  sapphires, 
the  chief  stone  in  the  ring  of  Empire." 

This  capital,  between  two  continents  and  two  seas,  required  a 
peculiar  setting — ^artillery.  By  means  of  that  invention,  Con- 
•fitantinople,  an  emporium  and  a  capital,  became  also  an  arsenal 
and  a  fortress. 

A  Sultan  might  sit  in  the  Admiral's  kiosk  on  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  reviewing  his  caravels,  ponder  in  his  mind,  whether 
their  thunder  should  be  despatched  against  a  Khsn  of  the 
Crimea,  a  Shah  of  Persia,  an  Ameer  of  Syria,  a  Soldan  of 
E^pt,  a  Grand  Master  of  Rhodes,  a  King  of  Spain,  or  a  Pope 
of  Kome.  Seated,  like  Eolus,  on  the  mountains  of  the  wind,  by 
a  gesture  he  could  direct  the  storm  of  war  to  the  north,  to  the 
south,  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west ;  the  nations  stood  in  sus- 
pense, and  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  ramparts  of 
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Iskander,  the  princes  and  people  trembled  wlien  his  hand  was 
raised. 

It  is  related  of  an  envoy  of  Persia  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
fathom  the  designs  of  the  Conqueror  of  Constantinople,  he 
bribed  one  of  his  attendants  to  note  if,  as  he  sat  upon  his 
terrace,  he  particularly  directed  his  countenance  to  (me  point  of  the 
heavens.  The  same  Sultan,  being  questioned  bv  a  Vizier  as  to 
the  destination  of  a  fleet  then  preparing,  replied,  ^^  If  a  hair  of 
"  my  beard  was  in  my  secret  I  should  pfuck  it  out.'* 

The  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  had  given  to  this  tribe — so 
insignificant  as  to  numbers — everything  within  their  reach;  they 
became  masters  of  the  Euxine  to  its  furthest  bounds,  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  Levant;  then  they  paused ;  their  care  henceforward 
was  to  guard  themselves;  maritime  aggression  was  possible  only 
from  the  south,  and  there  they  provided^ainst  danger  by  guns  and 
batteries  prepared  in  the  infancy  of  art,  which  have  anticipated 
its  latest  discovery,  and  fill  with  admiration  its  most  scientific 
professors.  But  on  the  north,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  Bosphorus, 
no  such  care  was  needed ;  so  l^at  in  that  quarter — the  quarter 
from  wldch  the  Turks  had  themselves  grasped  the  nng  of 
Empire — ^the  casket  was  left  unguarded. 

Another  power  arose  in  the  North ;  by  gradual  expansion  it 
reached  the  Euxine ;  it,  too,  commenced  lorging  the  tools  by 
which  that  casket  was  to  be  forced ;  the  world  was  alarmed ;  it 
was  more  than  once  forced  to  break  the  tools  and  to  destroy  the 
moulds.*  But  the  world  became  accustomed  to  such  practices, 
and  those  who  had  been  most  indignant  at  the  projected  ourglary 
became  the  most  serviceable  in  its  execution.!  Bussia  now  got 
a  maritime  footing  in  the  Euxine,  and  from  that  moment,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  minister  of  Russia,  "  Peace  in  Europe  became 
"  an  empty  name." 

This  position  is  one  upon  which  the  mind  dwells.  It  is  a 
fountain  of  thought,  and  not  a  subject,  and  the  more  it  is  pon- 
dered upon  the  more  difficult  is  it  to  write  about ;  if,  inaeed, 
all  is  not  said  in  the  words  of  Napoleon,  "  Constantinople  is 
"  the  World."  To  have  the  mind  incessantly  bent  upon  it  is  to 
acquire  an  element  of  political  power  scarcely  less  in  effect,  and 
higher  in  character,  than  the  force  derived  from  its  actual  pos- 
session. It  thus  creates  and  constitutes  the  two  Eastern  Empires, 
whose  conflict  ultimately  must  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  Eu- 
rope— ^the  one  by  possessing  it,  the  other  by  pondering  upon 
it. 

It  is  curious  that  it  is  Russia  herself  who  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe  to  her  designs  thereon.     She  did  so  even  at  the 

*  Treaty  obligatioiis  of  Boaoa  to  mainUin  no  ships  of  war  upon  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
t  Stoxy  of  Otchakoff. 
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time  when  Pitt  projected  her  total  exclusion  from  the  Black 
Sea.  She  was,  inaeed,  at  the  time  secure,  hy  English  treachery, 
of  thwarting  him,  and  was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Western 
Statesmen  to  know  that  he  would  prefer  the  surrender  of  prin- 
ciple to  the  abandoment  of  office.*  In  the  despatches  of  that 
period,  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing,  and  may  be 
able  one  day  to  publish  in  extenao^  I  find  the  following  commu- 
nication from  Mr.  Lyndesay,  the  British  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1791 : 

"  Hassan  Pasha's  plan  was  to  put  the  fleet  on  a  respectable 
' "  footing,  and  then  to  endeavour  to  reconquer  the  Crimea,  the 
"  Liman,  and  the  Sea  of  Asoph,  for  he  did  not  think  that  the 
"  recovery  of  the  Crimea  alone  was  sufficient  to  secure  Constan- 
"  tinople.  He  began  by  reducing  Egypt ;  but  in  his  absence  the 
"  Porte  declared  war,  and  overset  aU  nis  projects.  From  what 
"  has  been  above  said  it  is,  then,  evident  that  the  Russians  may^ 
"  whenever  they  please,  become  masters  of  Constantinople.  They 
"  are  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  apprised  of  its  weakness  (1),  but 
"  this  cannot  long  be  concealed  from  them,  and  its  fall  is,  pro- 
"  bably,  not  far  distant ;  because  the  Turks  themselves  have  not 
"  the  means  of  retarding  it,  and  because  the  interference  of  any 
"  European  Power  is,  at  least,  very  precarious,  since  the  event 
"  might  happen  before  they  could  even  have  heard  of  the  prepa- 
"  ration  of  an  armament  at  Sebastopol.'' 

No  one  can  doubt  that  these  su^estions  were  furnished— of 
course  indirectly — by  the  Russian  Grovemment  itself.  This  the 
uninformed  will  be  unable  to  reconcile  with  her  designs.  It  is, 
however,  Russia's  method.     She  wants  your  aid,  and  is  able  to 

*  '  Leopold  (of  Austria)  having  concluded  peace  with  the  Turks  at  Sistowa,  Cathe- 
rine, thus  left  alone  to  carry  on  the  war  with  that  Power,  might  unquestionahly  have 
been  compelled  to  restore  all  her  recent  conquests,  particularly  Ockzakow.  The 
Cabinets  of  St  Jamra^s,  the  Hague,  and  of  Berlin,  acting  in  concert  whilst  they  were 
sustained  by  Leopold,  could  have  dictated  to  the  Russian  Empress.  Frederic  William 
already  threatened  to  march  an  army  of  100,000  men  against  Riga,  and  every  prepa- 
ration was  made  for  attacking  the  Livonian  frontier  when  ihe  British  Mwistry  receded* 
These  events  took  place  during  the  spring  of  1791.  In  embracing  a  line  of  policy 
calculated  to  set  limits  to  Catherine's  conquests  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  Pitt  acted 
in  my  opinion  with  equal  wisdom  and  justice.  But,  unfortunately,  he  could  not  impress 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  conviction  that  interests  so  remote,  as  well  as  so  little  un- 
derstood, were  of  sufficient  importance  to  run  the  risk  of  a  war  for  their  support. 
Fox,  availing  himself  of  these  circumstances,  inveighed  with  such  effect  against  the 
ministerial  plans,  and  was  supported  on  every  division  by  such  numbers,  that  it 
became  evident  Pitt  must  either  abandon  his  measures  and  his  allies,  or  be  finally  left 
in  a  minority.  In  order  to  keep  Catherine  firm  to  her  determination  of  not  relinqidshing 
Ockzakow^  Fox  did  not  hesUate  so  send  a  friend  and  relative  to  St.  Petersburg  as  Ait 
agent.  Mr.  Adair  demonstrated  to  the  Empress  that  if  she  remained  inflexible^  the  House 
of  Commons  would  either  force  Pitt  to  yield,  or  would  drive  him  from  the  helm.  Thus 
encouraged,  Catherine  refused  to  make  any  sacrifices  of  territory,  or  to  restore 
Ockzakow.  The  English  Minister,  after  a  lor^  conMct  between  politi<xU  principle  and 
power,  at  length  resolved  to  consult  his  own  preservation  by  renouncing  kU  aUianoet." — 
WraxalTs  Memoirs. 
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obtain  it  only  through  your  fears  and  animosities.  Intrinsic 
evidence  is  furnished  by  the  two  creations  in  the  Black  Sea, 
the  one  of  which  is  too  great,  the  other  too  little.  Sebastopol 
and  its  batteries  could  aiano  expeditionary  force,  and  achieve  no 
descent  on  Constantinople;  yet  on  them  have  been  expended 
vast  sums  of  money ;  whilst  the  fleet  was  so  starved  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  received  no  addition,  and 
is  so  weak  in  numbers,  fragile  in  materials,  and  worthless  in 
crews,  that  even  after  Navarino,  and  in  Turke/s  moment  of 
extremest  helplessness,  it  was  incapable  of  any  enterprise  against 
its  coasts.  Nay,  even  at  that  moment,  the  Turkish  nag  held  the 
sea,  and  in  the  only  action  that  was  fought  a  Russian  frigate 
was  captured.  To  those  who  entertain  the  opinions  prevalent 
in  Europe,  this  may  be  incredible,  but  it  is  so.  Either  Russia 
has  been  negligent  of  her  resources  to  an  inconceivable  degree, 
or  we  must  be  wholly  in  error  in  the  bases  of  our  judgments. 
Russia  has  expended  upon  her  Marine  just  what  was  judicious. 

It  sufficed  to  operate  along  the  coast  of  Roumeli,  in  connexion 
with  a  large  invading  army ;  had  it  been  of  ten  times  the  strength 
it  could  not  singly  have  availed  anything  beyond  this,  without  a 
contest  on  land ;  or,  even  with  such  a  contest.  There  were  no 
insurrectionary  elements  in  Turkey  which  it  could  reach  ;  and  I 
have  already  shown  why,  from  local  circumstances,  her  vessels 
on  the  Caspian,  as  on  the  Black  Sea,  have  availed  her  nothing 
in  her  wars  with  Persia  and  Turkey. 

Had  she  augmented  that  force,  she  would  have  prompted  the 
Turks  to  do  the  like ;  and  a  powerful  Turkish  navy  could  have 
found  revolutionary  element  to  work  upon  in  her  territory.  It 
would  have,  moreover,  excited  the  serious  apprehensions  of  a 
descent  on  Constantinople,  and  produced  an  unsubduable  irrita- 
tion amongst  the  Turks  fatal  to  her  ulterior  plans.  It  is  by 
Protection  that  Russia  conquers.  It  was  as  a  Protector  she 
came  into  Poland,  into  the  Crimea,  and  into  Georgia ;  and  for 
that  end  it  is  internal  revolution  that  is  required,  not  external 
blows.  Her  last  war  with  Turkey  has  been  /ought.  In  it  she 
utterly  failed.  From  its  date  has  recommenced  the  wonderful 
reorganisation  of  that  Empire,  which  is  now  unassailable  to  her 
arms.  It  is  through  Europe  that  she  will  now  fall  upon  it — 
through  its  opinions,  its  intrigues,  its  interference,  and  the  weight 
of  its  masses ;  then,  indeed,  the  squadron  of  Sebastopol  may 
again  suffice  to  transfer  to  the  Bosphoms  a  protecting  or  a 
lioerating  force  to  back  the  Sultan  against  a  rival,  an  insurrec- 
tion, or  a  European  invasion. 

Russia  no  doubt  uses  at  Constantinople,  as  she  does  at  London 
and  at  Paris,  the  undefended  state  of  the  Bosphorus  as  an  inarti- 
culate   threat,   always  within  the   lips  of  ner  representatives.    ^ 

G  2  ^ 
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That  has  not  prevented  Turkey  from  restoring  her  naw,  and 
constructing  an  army.  What  is  the  value  of  a  menace  wnich  is 
answered,  not  by  open  retort,  but  by  effectual  means  of  preven- 
tion  ?  I  can  tefi  a  very  different  story.  I  know,  from  expe- 
rience,  the  value  of  the  articulation  of  that  threat ;  and  from 
that  experience  I  say  that,  had  the  Bosphorus  been  fortified,  the 
Russian  flag  might  oe  now  floating  on  tiie  Dardanelles.  I  there- 
fore conclude  that  Turkey  is  no  more  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  naval  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  than  she  is  from  her 
armies ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  Russia  is  exposed  to  those 
dangers,  from  the  naval  as  well  as  ihe  military  force  of  Turkey.* 
[t  IS  that  fear  which  is  emphatically  assumed  by  Pozzo  Di 
BoBGO  as  having  prompted  the  war  of  1828,  though,  in  vain,  to 
meet  them.  Turkey  is  in  no  danger,  save  from  a  British  Em- 
bassy ;  and  that  same  Embassy  is  Russia's  sole  protection.  I 
cannot  place  the  case  otherwise  than  I  have  already  done. 
"  Unless  you  rectify  your  course,  by  the  detection  and  punish- 
"  ment  of  the  guilty,  your  very  physical  means  will  be  of  no 
"  avail,  if  ever  you  require  to  use  them.  You  may  sink  the 
^^  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  fleets,  dismantle  Cronstadt,  and  capture 
"  Sebastopol,  and  you  will  only  serve  her."t 

Besides,  by  the  new  application  of  galvanic  batteries  to 
sunken  mines,  the  Bosphorus  can  be  hermetically  sealed  against 
any  attack,  without  expense  or  noise.  If  that  cUd  not  suffice,  a 
few  Paixhan's  guns  would  do  the  business  of  a  squadron,  if 
Russia  were  ever  so  mad  as  to  attempt  the  bombardment  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

That  ner  purpose  has  been  to  create  a  false  alarm,  and  a  mis- 
•  judging  fear,  as  proved  by  the  erection  of  these  batteries,  is 
lurther  proved  by  the  selection  of  the  points.  Russia's  outlet, 
whether  for  soldiers  or  for  provisions,  is  not  in  the  Crimea,J  but 
to  the  east  or  west  of  it.  It  is  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff  that  falls 
the  Don,  traversing  the  centre  of  Muscovy  Proper ;  and  Odessa 
is  her  great  port  of  shipment,  through  which  her  commerce 
passes,  and  at  which  her  soldiers  have  been  embarked.  Odessa 
is  not  fortified.  She  therefore  anticipates  no  retaliation.  We 
have  assumed  against  ourselves  the  doctrine  of  these  being 
closed  waters ;  wnen  Turkey  asks  our  protection  against  Russia, 
we  pretext,  for  our  refusal,  our  interest  in  the  integrity  of 
Turkey. 

The  first  stipulation  was  in  1809,  when  an  attempt  had  been 
made  by  England  to  bombard  Constantinople,  without  even  a 
declaration  of  war.    The  object  was  to  force  Turkey  to  sur- 

*  Lord  Ponsonby.  f  Speech  at  Glasgow,  1840. 

%  **  When  (speaking  of  Sinope)  a  Rusnanjhetf  for  theJSni  tkne,  xeturned  to  Sebas- 
topol laden  with  the  tpoila  of  nctofy."— TVumi^  October,  1864. 
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render  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  Russia.  The  stipulation  at 
the  peace  (1809)  was  tantamount  to  a  promise  not  to  attack  her 
again  through  the  Straits. 

In  1829,  the  British  fri^te  La  Blonde  sailed  into  the  Black 
Sea,  by  permission  of  the  Porte  ;  the  captain — the  present  Sir 
Edward  Lyons — was  reprimanded,  ana  permanent  mstructions 
were  transmitted  to  Constantinople  to  prevent,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London^  such  ^^  irregularities  "  for 
the  future. 

In  1833,  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  was  extorted  on  our 
instigating  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  revolt,  and  on  our  inviting 
Bussia  to  send  an  expedition  to  Constantinople  to  oppose  him. 
The  secret  Article  was  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  in 
time  of  war.  England  and  France  sent  a  naval  demonstration  in 
consequence,  not  against  Russia,. but  against  Turkey.  The  two 
Governments  declared  that  they  would  act  as  if  the  Treaty  had 
not  been  signed ;  but,  after  alarming  the  Porte,  they  retired. 

In  1836,  the  Porte  appliedprivate^  to  England  for  the  passage 
of  some  men-of-war.  The  IjigUsh  Minister  refused,  alleging  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  Turkish  independence. 

In  1839,  Marshal  Soult  proposed  to  force  the  Dardanelles  in 
the  event  of  a  Russian  descent.  The  English  Minister  refused, 
and    betrayed  the  communication  to  the  Russian  Envoy,  M. 

KiSSELEFF. 

In  1840,  England  accepted  a  Treaty  sent  from  St.  Petersburg, 
stipulating  the  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
Constantinople  itself,  by  a  Russian  naval  and  military  force, 
which  Treaty  produced  a  rupture  with  France,  and  all  but  in- 
volved the  two  countries  in  war. 

In  1841,  within  eight  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  abov© 
Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  was  signed  by  England  and  France 
that  of  the  Dardanelles,  for  the  exclusion  of  themselves  in  time 
of  peace;  and  this  Treaty  was  called  "for  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  and  was  ^the  recon- 
ciliation between  England  and  France. 

In  1849,  England  violated  her  own  Treaty  of  1841,  by  send- 
ing her  squadron  into  the  Dardanelles.  The  act  was  explained 
by  "  stress  of  weather,"  which  was  false.  The  object  riven  out, 
was  to  back  the  Porte  in  its  refusal  to  deliver  up  the  Himgarian 
refugees,  which  again  was  false  :  the  effect  was  to  put  England 
in  the  wrong,  and  to  paralyse  the  action  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. 

This  series  of  diplomatic  instruments  confirms  the  conclusions 
to  which  geography  would  lead  us.  It  also  shows  us  that  the 
Western  and'Maritime  Powers  are  moved  by  fears,  or  designs, 
of  which  Constantinople  and  its  two  protecting  Straits  are  the 
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points.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  in  reviewing 
them,  that  England  has  been  acting  perfidiously  towards  Turkey.* 
She  commences  by  forcing  the  Straits,  she  attempts  the  bombara- 
ment  of  Constantinople,  she  professes  to  hold  the  Dardanelles,' 
and  tliis  avowedly  against  France,  not  Russia.  The  same  scheme 
may  be  traced  throughout,  France  being  in  turn  cajoled  and 
offended,  Turkey  imiformly  betrayed. 

France  is  moved  at  once  by  fears  of  Russia  and  fears  of  En- 
gland. She  dreads  collusion  between  them.  Even  at  the  moment 
of  the  most  cordial  friendship.  Marshal  Soult  gave  utterance 
to  that  suspicion,!  and,  upon  the  word,  England  joined  Russia, 
and  came  to  a  rupture  with  France. 

Now  these  fears  and  designs  have  their  orimn  solely  in  the 
supposed  tottering  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
supposed  power  of  descent  upon  its  capital  attributed  to  Russia, 
two  ideas,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous.  Allured 
by  the  magnificence  of  the  spoils,  they  supposed  the  danger,  not 
to  take  the  means  to  prevent,  but  to  devise  schemes  to  profit  by  it. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  it  is  self-evident,  as  there  is  but  one 
Constantinople,  that  Russia  possesses  in  these  mutual  and  fic- 
titious jealousies  the  means  of  involving  them  in  war,  and  will 
thus  make,  not  the  possession,  but  the  thought  the  instrument 
of  her  conouest  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Turkey. 

The  wora  now  is,  "  Wno  shall  possess  Constantinople  I"  There 
IS  a  common  struggle  of  the  three  Embassies  for  influence  there. 
France  has  her  pretext  in  the  Holy  Places.  England  is  coun- 
teracting the  designs  of  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia  on 
the  other.  Each  of  the  three  is  busy  in  saving  Constantinople 
from  the  other  two.  The  spot  is  accessible  by  sea  to  all  thi^e, 
and  Russia  will  encourage  ner  rivals  in  that  prostration  of  the 
Ottoman  Sovereimty  wiiich  will  give  her  the  opportunity  of 
stepping  in  as  its  JProtector.  But  let  Europe  be  warned.  When 
a  Minister,  at  a  Council  Board  of  Pans  or  of  London,  can 
assume  to  dispose  of  Constantinople,  reckon  thereafter  on  no 
possible  tranquillity.  He  has  from  that  moment  value  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  one  hundred  millions  sterling  under  his 
hand,  which  he  must  hide,  may  dispose  of,  but  cannot  possess. 

It  requires  the  prospect  of  gain  and  the  hope  of  impunity  for 
an  individual  murder;  less  would  not  be  requisite  for  a  system 
swayed  by  no  temporary  passion.  A  descent  on  Constantinople 
would,  however,  be  not  a  murder,  but  an  attempt  alone,  with  the 
certainty  of  failure  and  punishment.  Russia  seeks  to  win 
Constantinople,  not  to  destroy  it.      Her  power  consists  in  the 

•  Lord  Ponsonby's  Memoir. 

t  Lord  Palmenton  parait  8*accomoder  tr^-fadlement  d*Tme  occupation  Basse  de 
OoiistMitiiiople.^Manlua  Soolt,  1869. 
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menace,  not  in  the  execation.  Constantinople  is  as  secure  against 
a  Russian  bombardment  as  if  the  Atlantic  rolled  between  and 
the  Andes  closed  the  Channel.  Bombardment !  That  is  dwind- 
ling to  the  calibre  of  Em;Iand.  The  capitals  she  wishes  to  secure, 
E^laBd  bombards.      "*^  ^  ' 

The  Governments  of  Russia  and  Turkey  stand  in  mutual 
dread  of  each  other;  that  of  the  one  is  based  on  reason,  that 
of  the  other  springs  from  ignorance.  The  reasoning  fear  prompts 
to  incessant  action;  the  unreasoning  fear  bewilders  and  be- 
numbs. Concealing  her  own  alarms,  Russia  plays  upon  the 
terrors  of  her  antagonist.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  friendly  State  who  constantly  refers  to  the  un- 
protected Bosphorus,  never  with  a  view  to  its  fortification,  but 
onty  to  extort  from  Turkey  some  suicidal  concession  I 

it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  wonderful  geographical 
configuration  is  repeated  in  the  Noii^h;  that  there  Russia  is 
advancing  simultaneously  as  in  the  South ;  that  she  will  thus 
gripe  Europe  at  the  two  extremities,  whilst  within  those  Straits 
He  the  countries  which  supply  the  materials  for  war  and  food ;  so 
that  when  she  has  possessea  tnem  she  will  stand  in  the  position  of 
the  garrison  of  a  citadel  in  the  centre  of  an  exposed  town,  which 
it  can  at  pleasure  sweep  with  grape  or  starve.  Further,  the 
closing  of  the  Euxine  lays  prostrate  every  resistance  throughout 
Central  Asia.*  Her  progress  towards  India,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  assailant  or  protector,  or  of  both  combined,  becomes 
henceforward  a  matter  of  her  own  convenience  and  of  time. 

I  was  once  asked  by  the  leading  statesman  of  France  the 
reason  for  having  said  that  England  would  never  go  to  war  with 
Russia.  I  answered,  because  that  was  a  question  neither  military 
nor  naval,  but  geographical.  "Ah I"  he  exclaimed,  "I  under- 
"  stand  you.  xou  mean  the  Dardanelles."  Addressing  the 
Chambers  on  the  Eastern  Question,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
"must  give  you  a  lecture  on  geography."  He  graphically 
sketched  the  Continents  which  there  converge,  the  seas  which 
there  unite ;  traced  out  the  vast  scaffolding  of  the  earth  com- 
posing the  system  of  which  this  point  is  the  centre ;  the  warlike 
populations  of  the  Eastern  world  dependent  upon  it  for  poli- 
tical freedom ;  the  mighty  nations  of  civilised  Europe  dependent 
upon  it  for  industry  and  food ;  the  barbarian  of  the  north 
pressing  upon  it  to  launch  himself  therefrom  upon  the  ocean ;  the 
Ottoman  Empire  holding  by  it  and  protecting  Christianity, 
freedom,  and  civilisation.  He  showed  that  the  agitations  oi 
Europe  were  like  those  of  the  market-places  of  Athens,  where 
an  intellectual  people  was  occupied  in  disputations  while  Philip 
was  thundering  at  the  gates.    The  Dardanelles  were  the  gates 

*  Witney  already  Circaasia. 
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at  which  the  Barbarian  now  stood,  and  Europe's  fate  depended 
on  meeting  him  there  and  being  there  before  him.  He  addressed 
but  Frenounen;  I  address  Englishmen.  Words  are  vain  to 
races  ^^ used-up  with  political  ideas;"*  unless  you  have  a  fallacy 
to  present  no  one  win  listen ;  and  unless  jou  rouse  a  passion  no 
one  will  act. 

Then  I  speak  from  bitter  experience.  I  have  learned  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  propose  an  end^  and  how  useless  it  is  to 
slaughter  a  fallacy.  And  yet  it  is  imperative  on  me  to  speak. 
If  I  succeed  in  convincing  this  universal  nation  of  the  necessity 
of  resisting  Russia,  I  know  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  only  be 
preparing  for  the  ruin  of  Turkey,  for  thereupon  you  would  set 
about  acting,  and  you  know  not  how  to  act.  My  object  is  not 
this.  It  is  to  persuade  you  that  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  recon- 
struct the  system  by  means  of  which  you  carry  on  your  public 
business ;  for  as  it  is,  no  man  can  be  an  hour  in  the  Foreign 
Office  without,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  being  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  that  service  is  always 
the  most  effectual,  when  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  opposition 
— deadly  (as  in  the  case  of  Afghanistan)  when  it  assumes  the 
mask  01  war. 

When  I  said  that  war  was  impossible  between  England  and 
Russia  because  it  was  a  geographical  question,  my  meaning  was 
this,  that  your  resolution  to  strike,  if  ever  honestly  arrived  at^ 
would  render  blows  needless ;  that  Russia's  resolution  to  strike 
will  come  only  after  there  was  no  possibility  of  resistance.  So 
long  as  the  Dardanelles  are  open,  your  first  hostile  measure  must 
be  to  send  a  squadron  through  them,  and  Russia  is  broufi;ht  at 
once  to  her  knees  ;t  but  when  the  Dardanelles  are  occupiec^  you 
can  no  longer  strike  her,  for  they  cannot  be  occupied  till  Tursey 
has  lost  the  desire  of  her  own  independence. 

I  therefore  hold  it  of  vital  importance  to  the  very  esstenoe 
of  the  British  Empire,  that  Russia  should  not  get  me  Dardsr 
nelles.  There  is  but  one  way  of  preventing  her  from  getting 
the  Dardanelles,  and  that  is,  ceasing  to  believe  that  Turkey 
wants  your  aid.  Be  assured  of  this,  that  you  cannot  separate 
Constantinople  and  the  Empire.  You  cannot  say,  "Let  the 
"  Empire  go,  and  we  will  get  the  Dardanelles.  You  cannot 
rescue  Constantinople  from  Russia,  though  you  may  ruin  Turkey 
by  playing  that  fine  game.  I  know  I  speak  in  vain.  I  know 
that  those  who  rule  you  have  nothing  to  learn ;  and  as  for  you, 
who  are  ruled,  it  matters  not  what  you   think.     These  words 

*  Words  of  Napoleon. 

t  The  reader  will  understand  that  this  refers  to  the  consequences  of  a  war  in 
earnest,  when  the  trade  of  Russia  would  have  been  sacrificed,  Odessa  occupied,  Bessa. 
rabia  recaptured,  Poland,  Georgia,  and  the  Crimea  delivered,  and  all  those  effectmil 
measorea  taken  which  it  woa  in  the  power  of  Bagland  to  take.— 1867. 
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are  set  down  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  if  they  understood, 
might  saye  —  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment :  the  first  has  but  to  know  the  truth,  the  second  but  to  dis- 
trust England. 

These  are,  however,  speculative  and  prospective  matters.  I 
wish  to  close  with  a  real  matter.  It  is  Constantinople  that 
menaces  Russia,  not  Sebastopol  that  menaces  Turkey.  It  is 
Russia  that  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  not  the 
Ottoman  Empvre  at  hers. 

In  herself,  Russia  is  invulnerable  to  any  of  the  great  States  of 
Europe.  An  attack  on  her  by  Prussia  is  too  preposterous  even 
to  be  dreamt  of.  It  is  Prussia  who  is  exposed  to  her  assault. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Austria.  The  Empire  of  the 
C^SAB  lies  at  her  mercy.  Her  armies  have  already  appeared  on 
the  Danube  as  Protectors.  As  to  France,  with  all  ner  power, 
what  can  she  do  against  Russia?*  If  she  were  again  to  move 
500,000  men,  she  would  require  first  to  pass  over  the  body  of 
Germany.  As  to  attacking  her  by  the  Black  Sea,  that  would  be 
impossible,  unless  Turkey  were  also  at  war  with  her ;  but  then 
the  operation  would  be  superfluous.  England — ^where  can  she 
attack  her  ?  She  is  not  going  to  take  from  her  Poland,  her  own 
gift !  Failing  that,  what  can  she  do  ?  She  may  level  Cronstadt, 
and  occupy  St.  Petersburg.  The  Emperob  will  retire,  and  his 
troops  may  retire  six  miles,  and  that  is  all.  In  the  Black  Sea, 
as  in  the  case  of  France,  she  can  only  appear  in  a  Turkish  war, 
where  she  is  not  wanted.  Finally,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a 
Confederacy,  a  European  Confederacy  against  Russia.  You  might 
as  well  speak  of  a  Greek  Confederacy  against  Philip.  A 
terrible  day  for  Europe  would  be  a  Confederacy  against  Russia. 
The  smallest  of  States  may  overthrow  her,  that  has  a  mind  equal 
to  the  task ;  if  not,  the  more  the  Confederates,  the  greater  the 
danger.      Now  let  us  take  Turkey.     The  mere  fact  of  war 

5aralyses  one  half  the  Russian  Empire,  and  convulses  the  whole, 
'his  is  a  new  feature.  The  cause  of  it  did  not  exist  previously 
to  the  late  war.  It  lies  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Southern  Russia,  during  the  last  half  century.  It 
is.  avowed  by  Russia  herself,  and  that  openly.  Here  are  the 
very  terms  sne  uses  in  her  Declaration  of  War  of  1828 : — 

"  The  Bosphorus  is  closed.  Our  commerce  is  annihilated. 
"  The  ruin  of  the  Russian  towns  that  owe  their  existence  to  this 
^^  commerce  becomes  imminent,  and  the  meridional  provinces  of 
^^  the  States  of  the  Empebob  lose  the  only  outlet  for  their  produce, 
^^  the  only  maritime  communication  which  can,  in  facilitating 

*  **  Rtuaia"  said  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  '^has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Union  of  France 
and  England,  for  the  naval  power  of  France  would  add  nothing  to  the  efficiency  of  that 
pf  England.'' 
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'^  exchange,  cause  labour  to  fructify  and  bear  industry  and 
«  riches."* 

These  were  the  words  of  Nicholas  ;  but  already  had  Alszl- 
ANDER  called  Constantinople  "  The  key  of  his  house."  That  key, 
is  the  property  of  the  Sultan,  and  not  of  the  Gzab,  and,  there- 
fore, he  offered  to  Napoleon  half  of  Europe,  in  order  to  get  it, 
and  therefore  too  did  Napoleon  refuse.  He  knew  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  not  to  be  shared,  and  that  either  it  must 
stand  or  Europe  fall. 

The  Western  nations,  however,  did  believe  that  Turkey  was 
exposed  to  great  danger  firom  the  Bussian  fleet,  and  their  coarse, 
so  far,  was  dear — either  to  obtain  the  entrance  of  xnmi-of-war, 
or  the  placing  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Bosphorus  on  such  a 
footing  as  would  render  any  attempt  upon  tne  capital  imprac- 
ticable. They  did  not,  however,  follow  either  course,t  and  so 
far  justified  tne  judgments  respecting  them  which  I  have  attri- 
buted to  Russia. 

When  Russia  created  a  navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  other 
Governments  had  to  require  admission,  not  only  to  balance  her 
power,  but  for  all  those  reasons  for  which  they  have  vessels-of- 
war  afloat  upon  the  ocean.  So  long  as  the  Euxine  was  an  exclu- 
sive possession  of  Turkey  no  one  had  anything  to  say  to  it ; 
there  were  no  questions  of  peace  or  war  affecting  it ;  any  insult 
to  which  our  flag  might  there  be  exposed  could  oe  avenged  on 
Smyrna  or  Alexandria ;  we  had  no  right,  no  need,  no  object  to 
enter  for.  But  the  matter  was  wholly  altered  when  anoth^ 
State  arose  upon  its  banks;  when  the  Russian  power  came  down 
upon  its  shores ;  when  her  advancing  frontiers  spread  around  its 
limits,  and  her  conquering  armies  were  transported  across  its 
waters ;  when  our  trade  entering  there  was  carried  on  with  popu- 
lations no  longer  subject  to  Turkey ;  when  it  was  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  power,  to  the  accidents  of  piracy,  to  the  chances  of 
war,  and  the  despotism  of  blockades ;  to  the  questionable  au- 
thority of  quarantines.  But  it  so  happened  that,  although 
periodically  alarmed  to  the  last  degree  at  the  designs  of  Russia, 
and  frequently  injured  by  her  acts,  we  have  never  taken  that 
siinple  course  of  sending  up  our  men-of-war. 

This,  however,  was  a  matter  with  which  Russia  had  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do.  It  was  a  question  for  Turkey,  and  for 
Turkey  aJone,   whether  or  not  we  should  pass  through  her 

*  Accordingly  in  the  Crimean  War  the  Bosphorus  was  not  closed,  and  the  only 
spot  in  the  Black  Sea  at  which  a  blockade  was  established  was  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube !  If  any  one  stiU  doubta  thia,  let  him  read  Admiral  Slade*8  "  History  of  the 
Crimean  War."— Note  1867. 

f  Lamartine  selected  General  Anpick  as  Ambaasador  in  1S48,  with  a  view  of 
assisting  the  Torks  in  fortifying  the  Bosphorus.  He  never  uttered  a  word  oo  the 
real  object  of  his  mission. 
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Straits.  Now,  by  the  very  reason  that  it  was  essential  for 
Russia  that  we  should  not  enter,  was  it  essential  for  Turkey  that 
we  should.  I  do  not  mean  navies  to  occupy  and  coerce,  but 
vessels  to  observe.  But  on  that  matter  we  would  hold  no  inter- 
course with  Turkey,  except  to  scorn  and  repress  her  appeals. 
If  Russia  has  maintained  the  exclusion,  it  is  by  England's  doing, 
not  her  own.  It  is  to  this  very  circumstance  that  jPurkey  owes 
the  creation  of  her  army. 

The  Bosphorus,  after  making  Russia  the  menacing  State  she  has 
become,  has  rescued  Turkey  from  the  dying  state  in  which  she  was. 
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The  problem  contained  in  the  three  previous  chapters  will  be 
admitted  by  all  to  involve  the  future  fate  of  Turkey,  and  some 
will  be  ready  to  extend  the  application  to  Europe  itself ;  it  is 
one,  therefore,  which  merits  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  as 
the  best  test  which  can  be  applied  to  it  is  the  practical  trial  which 
it  has  undergone,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  pass  in  review  the 
events  of  the  late  war. 

To  enter  upon  such  a  matter  seems  adventuring  on  the  domain 
of  fable ;  but  though  the  figures  are  strange,  the  facts  are  not 
uncertain.  The  authorities  of  which  we  are  in  possession  are 
indeed  ex  parUy*  but  on  that  account  all  the  more  favourable 
for  my  purpose.  The  Russian  statements  may  be  liable  to  the 
perversions  incident  to  a  contest,  but  they  are  free  from  the 
fallacies  incident  to  reasoning  ignorance.  It  is  from  the  Russians 
alone  that  we  have  to  expect  anjrthing  like  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  Turks ;  their  intentional  misrepresentation  comes  nearer  the 
truth  than  European  panegyric. 

*  **  The  TurkiBh  and  Rossian  Annies,**  by  Colonel  F.  Irvanitchew :  nmenan. 

^*  Account  of  the  Bosso-Tiirkish  Campaigns,  1828-9,"  by  F.  A.  Witzleben :  Magdt- 
bnrg,  1829-81. 

"  The  Russo-Turkish  Campaign  in  European  Turkey,**  by  Major  Moltke :  Ber- 
lin, 1846. 

''  Treaty  of  the  War  against  the  Turks,**  by  General  Valentini ;  French  Ttandft- 
tion  of  Blesson :  Berlin,  1830. 

**  Secret  Dispatch,  reviewing  the  Position  of  the  Goyemments  of  Europe  with 
reference  to  the  Russo-Turkish  Campaign,"  by  Fozzo  di  Borgo,  June  1829,  Portfolio : 
London,  1886. 
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The  war  was  declared  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  7th  of  May : 
on  the  same  day  all  was  prepared  for  crossing  the  Pruth^  which 
was  speedily  effected  by  two  corps  (Farmie — ^the  6th  and  the 
7th.  The  first  of  these,  under  General  Roth,  marched  in  haste 
to  occupy  Bucharest,  which  they  did  without  seeing  a  Turk ; 
the  second,  under  the  Orand-Duke  Michael,  sat  down  before 
Ibrail  to  besiege  that  place. 

The  passage  of  the  Pruth  being  thus  readily  effected,  and  the 
country  opened  to  Bucharest,  there  appeared  no  difBculty  in 
attaining  and  crossing  the  Danube,  and  arriving  at  once  at  the 
heart  of  the  Turkish  strength,  before  any  troops  were  assembled, 
or  any  preparations  made  to  receive  them ;  for  the  Russians  were 
already  at  Bucharest,  before  the  Turks,  at  Constantinople,  knew 
that  they  were  at  war ;  besides,  in  the  convulsed  state  of  the 
Empire,  it  appeared  that  anything  might  be  attempted  with 
impunity.  Colonel  Chesnet  thus  describes  the  opening  ope- 
rations^  j— _ 

"  On  the  7th  and  8th  of  May,  1828,  the  16th,  17th,  18th, 
^^  and  19th  divisions  of  infantry,  with  six  regiments  of  Cossacks 
^^  and  the  Hulans  of  the  Bug,  composing  the  6th  and  7th  corps, 
"  passed  the  Pruth,  on  bridges  which  had  been  previously  pre- 
^^  pared,  leaving  the  third  corps  for  the  moment  on  the  other  side 
"  of  the  river." 

It  will,  therefore,  appear  inexplicable  that  the  third  corps 
Sarmie  should  not  have  advanced  oy  the  same  route  and  pressed 
on  to  reap  a  harvest  that  only  required  to  be  gathered,  and  that, 
instead  of  making  use  of  the  facilities  for  crossing  the  Pruth,  it 
should  have  involved  itself  in  the  marshes  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  at  the  extremity  of  Bessarabia,  there  to  consume 
an  entire  month  in  works  to  reach  the  river,  and  to  be  followed 
by  a  hazardous  operation  in  crossing.  Still  more  extraordinary 
must  it  appear  tnat  the  Emperor,  accompanying  the  army  of 
invasion,  snould  have  attacbea  himself  to  this  corps,  and  exposed 
himself  to  these  annoyances  and  danger ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
the  issue  of  the  campaign  entirely  depended  upon  this  move- 
ment, so  thoroughly  unaerstood  by  the  Russian  Generals,  not 
in  tins  war  only,  but  also  in  that  of  1810,  and  yet  that  the 
reasons  for  it  should  be  passed  over  in  entire  silence  by  all  the 
writers  on  the  subject. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  open  the  map,  and  to  study  the  ground. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  will  require  military  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience for  him  at  once  to  detect  the  secret.  He  will  see  a 
strip  of  land,  exclusive  of  the  marshy  delta  of  the  Danube, 

*  Extracted  from  his  unpablUhed  Memoir  to  appear  in  the  continuation  of  **  The 
Expedition  of  the  Eaphrates.**  Since  puUiahed  s^Mratelj,  see  ^  BuMO-Torkiih 
Gampaignsi**  bj  Colonel  Chein^* 
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running  up  between  that  river  and  the  Euxine  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Silistria  to  the  very  frontier  of  Russia,  being  about 
120  miles  in  length  and  about  40  in  breadth.  The  shading  of  the 
map  will  show  him  that  this  promontory  is  neither  level  Tike  the 

Slain  beyond  the  Danube  on  the  west,  nor  marshy  like  the 
elta  on  the  north-east.  The  colouring  will  show  him  that  it  is 
not  included  administratively  in  Wallachia,  but  that  it  belongs 
to  Turkey  Proper.  He  will  perceive  in  it  no  less  than  five  forts 
stationed  on  the  Danube,  two  of  these  commanding  the  passage 
to  the  Sulina  branch,  and  another  fort  on  the  Kustendji,  com- 
manding the  only  anchorage  along  the  whole  line  between 
Odessa  and  Varna.  The  peculiar  configuration  at  its  narrowest 
part,  where  the  Danube  suddenly  turns  away  to  the  north, 
mstead  of  continuing  what  woula  appear  to  be  its  natural 
course  straight  on  to  Kustendji,  and  the  projection  of  a  long 
lake  half  across  the  isthmus,  and  the  words  Trajan's  WAL.ii 
traced  on  the  same  line,  combine  to  declare  the  military  cha- 
racter of  the  position.  So  that  I  say  that  any  one  who  will 
reflect  upon  the  matter  for  himself  must  at  once  perceive  that 
the  DoBROJA  is  the  field  of  defence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  that  its  occupation  must  be  the  first  object  of  an  invading 
army ;  that  not  to  defend  it  is  to  sacrifice  half  the  war,  and  to 
occupy  it  without  a  contest  is  to  win  the  campaign.  It  i» 
necessary,  however,  to  enter  into  some  details  which  the  map 
will  not  afford. 

The  Dobroja,  strictly  speaking,  is  no  man's  land ;  it  has  nt 
native  population,  havmg  been  for  many  centuries  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  neighbouring  States,  and  especially  to  the 
devastations  of  the  Cossacks.  The  people  scattered  over  ie 
amount  to  not  more  than  15  to  the  sauare  mile,  and  is  coinposed 
of  a  medley  of  tribes  not  amalgamated,  but  living  distinct.  There 
are  Tartars,  remnants  of  the  army  of  Timour  ;  there  are  Arabs, 
Cossacks,  Bulgarians,  and  shepherds  who  come  to  pasture  there 
from  Moldavia  and  from  Austria.  The  land  is  fertile,  the 
winter  not  severe,  the  summer  tempered  by  breezes,  and  the 
country  well  wooded.  It  is  on  two  sides  protected  by  the 
Danube,  and  with  steep  and  generally  inaboardable  banks.  On 
the  north  and  east  it  is  protected  by  the  marshes  of  the  Danube 
and  an  unapproachable  sea-coast ;  yet  it  has  the  advantage  of 
communication  with  Constantinople  by  the  harbour  of  KustendjL 
On  the  fourth  side  it  is  shut  in  Dy  the  Lake  of  Carasou,  and  a 
chain  of  heights  where  Trajan  established  the  line  of  aefence 
against  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  Ister,  the  value  of  which  is 
illustrated  in  the  late  wars  by  the  advantage  which  Kussia  has 
taken  of  its  neglect  by  the  Turks. 
The  Roman  Empire,  under  Trajan,  had  to  be  defended  on 
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the  Danube  against  a  people  occupying  "Wallachia.  The  Otto- 
man Empire  has  to  defend  itself  against  an  enemy  coming  from 
beyond  the  Pruth,  and  has  to  protect  Wallachia;  the  une  of 
Carasou,  essential  in  the  first  case,  is  only  the  rear  of  this  en- 
trenchment as  applied  to  the  last. 

The  process  by  which  Russia  has  opened  to  herself  the  Otto- 
man Empire  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  guasi-independ- 
ence  of  the  Principalities,  from  whence  she  has  been  allowed  to 
deduce  their  non-occtroation  by  a  Turkish  force ;  and  this  has 
become  a  Treaty  stipulation,  u  Turkey  is  apprehensive  of  war, 
she  does  not  (mre  to  send  forward  an  army  to  her  frontier, 
because  that  would  be  a  declaration  of  war,  which  she  wishes  to 
avoid.  Russia,  therefore,  when  she  intends  to  make  the  war 
enters  and  possesses  them  before  the  Turks  are  aware  that  they 
are  at  war ;  hence  the  importance  of  the  Dobroja  as  not  being  a 
portion  of  Wallachia,  and  yet  extending  to  the  Danube ;  conse- 
quently, the  Turks  may  establish  themselves  in  advance  of 
Wallachia,  and  in  face  of  Bessarabia,  and  conmiand,  by  their 
guns,  the  Danube,  below  the  Pruth,  below  Galatz  and  Ibrail, 
and  therefore  entirely  intercepting  the  whole  conmiunications 
by  that  river.  This  district  is  made  to  the  hands  of  the  Porte ; 
it  is  contrived,  so  to  say,  with  a  wonderful  ingenuity  to  frustrate 
alike  the  diplomatic  art  and  the  military  endeavours  of  its  anta- 
gonist. It  reauires  but  to  establish  here  Cossack  colonies,  or  a 
Turkish  population,  or  both,  to  render  it  one  immense  Shumla 
placed  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Russia,  and  sealing  those  of 
Turkey  against  all  mvasion.  It  was  to  this  district,  at  all  events, 
that,  in  case  of  war,  her  armies  had  to  be  advanced ;  there  was 
no  diplomatic  impediment  to  their  being  so,  and  nothing  but  the 
most  deplorable  blunders*  could  have  prevented  that  step. 

But  if  the  Russians  had  advanced  by  the  line  of  the  Pruth, 
then  most  certainly  would  the  Turkish  armies  have  been  pushed 
into  the  Dobroja.  In  that  case  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
bring  up  the  Russian  flotilla,  which  has,  with  great  difficulty,  to 
be  tracked  by  horses  along  the  beach ;  and  without  that  flotilla 
none  of  the  fortresses  of  tne  Danube  could  have  been  captured, 
nor  its  passage  effected.  The  siege  of  Ibrail,  always  so  difficult 
and  costly  an.  operation  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  would  have 
been  rendered  far  more  so ;  and,  with  the  Turks  established  at 
this  point,  and  Widdin  at  the  other,  Wallachia  must  become 
the  tneatz^  of  war.  Even  if  they  advanced  into  the  centre  of 
the  Crescent,  their  rear  and  their  communications  would  have 
been  exposed  to  constant  enterprises,  and  the  enemy  would  have 
been  within  reach  of  that  narrow  plain  of  Jocham,  extending 

*  General  Valentlnif  in  speaking  of  these  operaUons,  says, "  It  is  alwayB  the  con- 
test of  a  seeing  man  with  a  blind  one." 
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from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Danube  to  the  eastern  point  of 
the  Carpathians,  by  wich  alone,  in  case  of  a  reverse,  their 
retreat  would  have  to  be  effected. 

For  these  reasons  it  was  of  absolute  necessity  to  commence  the 
campaign  bv  occupying  the  Dobroja,  from  which  also  the  further 
advantage  is  to  be  obtained  of  maintaining  the  Turks  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  use  to  which  thev  might  turn  it. 

Except  the  small  garrisons  in  tne  six  neglected  forts  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  and  which  were  composed  of  Albanians  and  old 
Janissaries,  and  therefore  disafiFected,  there  were  no  Turkish 
troops  in  the  Dobroja ;  yet  the  army  destined  for  its  occupation 
amounted  to  30,000  men,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were 
cavalry,*  the  want  of  which  was  extremely  felt  by  the  rest  of 
the  army.  I  quote  the  operation  as  detailed  in  the  Russian 
reports : — 

"  The  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Emperor,  Count  DiEBiroH, 
"  flew  to  the  Pruth,  to  prepare  for  the  passage  of  the  3rd  corps. 
"  Difficulties  were  encountered  which,  on  reflection,  ought 
"  not  to  occasion  surprise.  The  banks  of  the  Danube^  from 
'^  Silistria  to  its  mouthy  proved  to  be  impracticable^  with  the  ex- 
^^  ception  of  some  points,  in  consequence  of  the  inundations  of 
"  the  season.  The  escarpment  on  tne  Turkish  side  comes  up  to 
^^  the  water  from  Tultsja  to  Isaktschi,  but  close  to  the  last  place 
^^  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  footing.  On  this  side,  starting  from 
"  the  village  of  Satimovo,  a  causeway  of  four  versts  (6000 
"  paces)  was  indispensable  to  reach  the  river :  it  had  to  be 
"  carried  through  a  low  valley,  and  required  four  weeks  for  its 
"  construction :  it  was  far  from  being  terminated  when  the 
**  Emperor  arrived,  on  the  18th  of  May.f  It  was  desirable 
**  that  such  preparatory  works  should  be  completed  at  this  or 
^^  other  convenient  stations  on  the  Bessarabian  side  of  the 
"  Danube  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  If  these  pre- 
"  parations  were  postponed  to  avoid  any  indication  of  opening  the 
"  campaign^  it  is  one  of  those  faults  with  which  policy  often 
"  afflicts  war.  When  the  causeway  was  almost  completed,  on 
"  the  7th  of  Jime,  and  when  the  3rd  corps  was  about  to  effect 
^^  its  passage,  the  enemy  assumed  an  advantageous  position  on 
^^  the  opposite  bank.  Its  aspect  was,  indeed,  imposing ;  but  it 
"  coula  be  positively  ascertained  that  it  manoeuvred  to  conceal 
"  a  weakness  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  inevitable. 

"  The  passage  of  the  Danube,  under  the  eyes  of  the  musketry 
"  and  the  grape  of  the  enemy,  was,  however,  one  of  the  most 

*  Two  regiments  of  Cossacks,  the  drd  division  of  Hnzzars,  the  1st  division  of 
Dragoons,  and  the  2nd  division  of  Chasseurs,  the  last  two  forming  the  4th  corps  of 
cavalry. 

f  Showing  that  the  works  had  commenced  throe  weeks  before  the  declaration  of 
war  at  St.  Petersburg. 
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'^  difficult  of  enterprises,  and  was  executed  with  the  greatest 
'^  talent  by  General  Roudsewitsgh,  under  the  especi^  direc- 
^^  tion  of  the  Emperor.  The  expectation  proved  vain  of  being 
'^  able  to  transjport  the  troops  bj  means  of  merchant  vessels ; 
'^  but  the  zeal  of  the  Hetman  of  the  Zaporogne  Cossacks 
"  supplied  the  deficiency.  Grossing  with  200  of  his  men,  he 
^^  was  enabled  by  d^rees,  with  small  boats,  to  transport 
"  15,000  Russians.*  The  fire  of  a  battery  placed  upon  the 
'^  opposite  causeway,  and  above  all  the  attack  of  the  brave 
^'  Kussian  flotilla,  soon  extinguished  that  of  the  Turkish  batte- 
^^  ries  on  the  right  bank.  Scarcely  had  General  Prince  Gobts- 
'^  GHAKOFF  appeared  at  the  head  of  four  battalions  on  the  other 
^^  side  of  the  river  than  its  defenders  took  to  flight.  Isaktschi 
''  surrendered  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  commandant  givmg 
^'  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  propriety 
^^  that  he  should  resist  an  Empe]:t)r  of  Russia — a  courtesy  which 
<<  he  paid  for  with  his  head  on  reaching  Shumla." 

These  corps  once  landed  had  no  marches  to  encoxmter,  no  loss, 
or  sufferings  fron  climate,  provisions  were  amply  supplied  by 
the  Cossacks  from  Bessarabia,  and  there  was  no  enemy  to  meet 
them  in  the  field.  They  consequently  radiated  off  to  Matschin, 
Hirsowa,  Tultoja,  Kustendji,  to  the  Wall  of  Tbajan  and  Oher- 
navoda.  To  the  neglect  of  the  apparently  important  operations 
in  Wallachia,  this  was  the  scene  to  which  the  Emperor  trans- 
ported himself;  it  was  not  till  after  the  surrender  of  Ibrail  that 
he  was  able  (on  the  10th  of  July)  to  advance  from  Trajan's 
Wall  upon  Bazajik,  where  he  was  within  a  daVs  march  of 
Varna,  and  two  of  Shumla,  the  vital  positions  of  the  Turks,  the 
last  of  which,  twenty  days  after  the  Russians  had  crossed  the 
Pruth,  was  without  defenders,  and  the  former  of  which  might 
have  been  carried  by  a  coup  de  mairiy  had  the  Russians  appeared 
a  week  earlier. 

Ibrail  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  stands  on  a  plateau 
of  from  60  to  80  feet  above  the  water,  touching  the  nver  at 
the  southern  extremity,  and  receding  from  it  towards  the  nor- 
thern. A  detached  fort  on  the  low  ground  enfilades  the  beach 
between  the  escarpment  and  the  river,  and  joins  to  the  river  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Crescent.  The  Danube  here  divides 
into  several  branches.  Matschin,  on  the  Dobroja,  is  on  another 
branch.  The  distance  between  the  two  places  by  water  is  fiye 
miles,  and  the  communications  were  mamtained  by  a  Turkish 
flotilla  of  thirty-two  gunboats  which  commanded  the  river.    The 

*  These  Cossacks  had  fled  from  Russia  into  Turkey,  where  50,000  of  them  are 
domiciled,  and  are  deroted  to  the  Sultan.  The  Hetman  in  question  was  seduced  by  a 
large  sum  of  money.  The  statement  in  the  text  shows  to  what  extent  Busiia  has 
be^  indebted  to  this  active  treachery. 
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rampart  on  the  land  side  is  30  fbet  highi  ^tb  iiine  Isibldlig 
bastions  sorroonded  by  fl  ditch.  Ithere  are  iit^  advance  ^^^l^^i^ 
save  the  glacis  of  d  Harrow  covered  way.  The  strengtih  of  ine 
place  consisted  in  the  Turkish  popiilation  bf  30,000  sdnls,  out  bl 
which  the  Russians  r^koned  tnat  10,000  were  found  capable  m 
bearingarms. 

The  Kussians  arrived  on  the  11th  of  May;  the  trenches  were 
opened  on  the  25th,  batteries  having  also  been  established  lowea^ 
down  the  river,  to  enfilade  the  branch  passing  by  Matschiii^  and 
in  which  was  stationed  the  Turkish  flotilla.  On  the  same  nifi^t 
this  flotilla  was  attac]ced  by  the  BussiaiiS,  and  one-half  me 
number  having  been  losi  or  destroyed,  it  retired  iip  the  stream 
by  Matschin,  to  tejoin  the  main  flotiUa  which,  through  the  hegr 
ligence  we  meet  with  at  every  turn,  had  not  been  sent  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  Russians  now  commanding  the  river,  th^ 
works  were  advanced,  and  battery  added  to  battery,  both  pf 
mortars  and  heavy  guns,  the  attack  being  directed  against  the 
southern  angle,  tdl  the  13th  of  June,  when,  the  thim  parallel 
being  carried  up  close  to  the  wall,  mining  commenced.  Therei 
being  in  the  garrison  no  professional  defenders,  the  Turks  coiild 
not  be  expected  to  employ  art,  and  still  less  so  as  the  operatibnci 
were  carried  on  during  the  night  in  consequence  of  the  gteat 
heat  of  the  day.  Then-  fir^owever,  both  of  guns,  mortars, 
and  a  long  rampart  musket  which  they  used  with  great  enect,  con-: 
siderably  annoyed  the  besiegers,  and  cost  them  some  thousand 
men.  They  made  great  fires  upon  the  ramj^art  to  watch  the 
enemy,  and  almost  nightly  sorties.  The  minmg  operations  oi 
which  they  had  no  experience  greatly  terrified  tkem,  and  they 
expected  to  be  all  blown  into  me  air.  Not  understanding  the 
means  of  detecting  these  works,  their  attempts  to  countermined 
proved  ineffectual,  and  the  Russian  preparations  being  effected  on 
the  15th  of  June,  the  explosion  took  place,  and  the  troops 
rushed  to  the  assault  before  the  breach  was  properly  cleared. 
The  inhabitants  rushed  also  to  crown  the  breach,  ana  after  a  long 
and  desperate  struggle  the  Russians  retired,  leaving  by  their  own 
account  in  the  trenches  3000  men,  and  amongst  them  twd 

feneral  officers.  That  the  defenders  of  Ibrail  on  this  memorable 
ay  included  children  of  tender  age  is  proved  by  an  incident 
mentioned  by  Valentini.  The  assailants  had  carried  awajr 
with  them  a  boy  twelve  jrears  old.  His  brother,  aged  ten,  had 
been  killed  in  the  breach.  Being  asked  if  he  was  not  sorry  for 
his  brother,  he  answered,  ^^  Why  should  I  be  so  t  did  he  not  dii^ 
*'  in  the  breach  ?"  "  But,"  continues  the  narrator,  "  this  boy  must 
"  have  learned  these  notions  in  some  Eiux)pean  school.'  Yet 
with  strange  inconsistency  in  accounting  for  such  a  defence  by 
the  spontaneous  movement  of  the  inhabitants,  he  jsays,  ^^  It  (a 


<<  the  restdt  of  fl  t^firllk^  inStlndt,  tiid  ft  #ell-^ei!lated  |yeti6flfll 
'^  interest,  which  ^  be  obtdned  6th  hi  tlhridteiidcrfti  ithen  we 
*^  arrive  at  complete  civilisation.  With  us  the  fitst  botiib  dhtikdA 
^^  institutions  which  can  have  security  oilly  in  a  militatj  spirit 
"  and  a  love  of  cotititry.'* 

On  the  day  following,  another  mine  wad  sprung,  and  more 
effectually,  on  which  the  Pasha  offered  to  Surrender  On  coUdi^ 
tion  of  marching  out  with  arms  and  baggage,  and  retiring  freely 
to  Silistria.    These  terms  were  granteoT 

The  Turks  could  not  possibly  have  held  Ibi*dil  much  longer 
Already  had  the  Russian  lUfmy  marched  on  on  both  sideid  of  the 
Danube.  The  coniinatider,  Ukd  the  £tarrison,  h&d  nObly  done 
its  duty.  He  surrendered  when,  in  iLopean  warfare,  Mer 
defence  would  have  been  impossible,  as  he  had  maintained  his 
fortress  under  circumstances  which,  in  European  warfare.  Would 
have  rendered  defence  impossible.  He  further  obtained  terms 
most  honourable  and  useful,  for,  by  prolonging  the  contest,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  transfer  the  inhabitants  of  Ibrdl  to 
Silistria  to  become  hereafter  its  heroic  defenders.  Yet  when  he 
arrived  at  Shumla  he  was  put  to  death,  assenting  himself  to  the 
Spartan  decree  of  the  Griind  Vizier,  "  Yott  have  done  well ;  but 
"  you  ought  not  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  Ibrail." 

The  character  revealed  in  the  defence  of  this  city  explains 
the  campaign  and  its  resnlts.  Substitute  for  the  word  "  Turk  '* 
"  Roman,"  and  the  matter  would  be  jplaih.  Are  not  the  acts 
which  we  have  recorded  worthy  of  xlome  I  Does  its  history 
afford  better  examples  of  soldiers  or  citizens,  of  sternness  or 
valour  ?  This  population  was  a  trading  community ;  twenty 
years  had  passed  since  it  had  seen  war.  It  Was  domiciled  in  a 
foreign  land ;  it  had  relied  upon  its  native  impttlses  alone.  Let 
any  one  consider  what  a  trading  community  of  Europe  would 
have  done,  if  so  abandoned,  in  the  face  of  150,000  veterans? 
The  small  fortresses  of  the  Dobroja  obtained  the  same  honourable 
terms.  One  of  them  only  was  made  prisoner ;  the  others  re- 
tired to  prolong  their  country's  defence,  even  though  one  of 
them,  from  the  mt^al  schism  then  agitating  the  state,  forced 
their  commander  to  capitulate.  How  the  Russians  with  an  open 
breach,  and  closing  in  the  city  upon  all  sides,  allowed  the  garri- 
son— a  garrison  so  formidable  and  animated  with  such  a  spirit, 
and  now  filled  with  vengeance — to  retire  to  garrison  the  next 
fortress  is  conceivable  only  by  the  respect  which  they  inspired. 
In  fact,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  "  the  dangers  of  a  siege  com- 
"  mence  with  the  Turks  only  after,  according  to  the  rules  of 
"  European  war,  further  defence  Is  impracticable."  Besides 
time,  even  calculated  by  hours,  Wad  to  them  of  the  eteat^est  im** 
portance,  as  abe^ldy  befoi^  the  walls  of  tbraUhad  it  beM  peN 
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ceived  that  the  troops  were  not  in  sufficient  nmnbers^  and  orders 
were  expedited  to  send  forward  from  the  interior  of  the  Empire 
all  that  could  possibly  be  spared.  But  why  were  the  Russiana 
so  anxious  to  get  possession  of  Ibrail  ?  The  way  was  open  on 
both  sides ;  it  contained  but  its  inhabitants,  and  thoum  they 
might  defend  its  walls,  they  were  not  going  to  attack  the  Boa- 
sians  in  the  rear.    Let  them  answer  the  question  themselyes  I 

^^  Of  all  the  places  possessed  by  the  Turks  on  the  left  bank^ 
'  ^Ibrail  was  the  principal.    It  was  necessary  to  have  it  to  be 
'^  master  of  the  navigation  of  the  river,  so  as  to  get  possession  of 
'^  the  other  important  ports  and  secure  that  of  the  invaded  countries. 
It  was  the  Danube  that  was  captured  at  tbrail ! 

The  7th  corps  bemg  now  tree,  it  advanced,  as  did  the  6tll 
from  Bucharest,  to  cross  the  river  in  the  direct  line  of  operations, 
that  is  between  SUistria  and  Rustchuk,  where  a  portion  of  the 
3rd  corps  was  expected  by  this  time  to  have  established  a  lodg- 
ment on  the  right  bank  to  prepare  a  passage.  General  Both  had 
early  been  detached  with  a  strong  body  to  prepare  on  the  Dom- 
bowitza  (a  river  which  passes  by  Bucharest,  and  falls  into  the 
Danube  nearly  halfway  between  Sustchuk  and  Silistria)  the 
pontoons  and  materials  requisite  for  throwing  a  bridge  across  at 
Tourtukni.  This  operation  was  not  found  so  easy  as  was  ex- 
pected, in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  Giurziova  by  the 
Turks,  and  their  flotilla  which,  at  that  time,  gave  them  the  com- 
mand of  the  river.  This  division  had,  therefore,  to  turn  back 
to  cross  at  Hirshova,  and  by  the  aid  of  vessels  sent  up  from 
Ibrail,  so  that  the  2nd  corps  now  entered  by  the  Dobroja  and 
joined  the  main  army  under  the  Emperor. 

The  general  quarters  had  already  been  established  at  Trajan's 
Rampart,  and  "  already  had  commenced  to  be  felt  the  danger  of 
"  the  weakness  of  means ;"  and  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
fall  of  the  fortresses  in  the  rear.  The  experience  of  preceding 
campaigns  proved  that  the  Turks  would  oppose  in  Bulgaria  a 
pertinacious  resistance,  whether  in  the  fortified  places  or  in 
broken  ground  adapted  to  their  order  of  defence,  and  where 
numbers  might  easily  paralyse  art  and  tactics.  It  was  not,  them 
until  the  7th  corps  had  joined  from  Ibrail  that  an  advance  could 
be  made,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  July,  when  the  army 
moved  forward  in  two  divisions,  by  two  routes,  on  Bazarjih. 
escorting,  at  the  same  time,  the  garrisons  of  the  places  that  had 
fallen,  to  become  in  turn  the  defenders  of  Varna  and  Silistria. 
Bazarjih  was  foimd  evacuated,  and  was  at  once  occupied  by  the 
avant  posts.  The  Turks  immediately  returned  and  drove  them 
out;  a  Russian  reinforcement  came  up,  and  again  they  were 
driven  back.  A  division  of  infantry  (hitherto  cavalry  alone  had 
been  engaged)  came  up  to  receive  their  comrades;  the  Turkish 
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cavalry  threw  themselves  on  the  guns  in  the  Intervals  of  the 
squares,  and  finally  were  repulsed.  The  Russian  army  was 
obliged  to  halt  several  days  at  ^azarjih,  awaiting  reinforcements. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  was  the  Emperor  gratified  with  the  sight 
of  the  new  uniform  of  the  Nizam  ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  record 
the  impression  which  it  made  upon  its  adversaries : — 

"  We  have  observed,  for  the  first  time,  a  remarkable  order  in 
"  the  movement  of  the  Turkish  cavalry ;  they  closed  up  and  de- 
"  ployed,  scattered  and  rallied  again ;  and  it  was  easy  to  per- 
"  ceive  that  thev  were  no  longer  directed  by  warlike  impulses, 
**  but  by  the  will  of  their  chieft." 

The  flotilla  was  now  making  its  way  up  the  Danube,  and 
Anapa,  the  northern  frontier  of  Circassia,  having  fallen,  the 
troops  engaged  in  that  siege,  instead  of  being  sent  forward  to  join 
Paskiewitch,  in  Asia,  were  sent  across  the  Black  Sea  and 
landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Varna.    Thus  strengthened  on 
the  two  flanks,  the  main  army  advanced  on  Koslondji,  between 
Bilistria  and  Varna,  on  a  line  with  both,  thirty  miles  from  the 
one,   and  fifty  from  the  other.     This  place  the   Turks   had 
also  evacuated.     They  were,  however,  reported  to  be  "  in  posi- 
**<tion  at  a  few  versts  distant  from  the  route  of  Yeni  Bazar. 
**  A  reconnaissance  of  two  squadrons  found  there  8000  cavalry 
*^  (?)  and  five  guns,  and  was  this  time  better  mauled  even  than 
**  at  Bazarjih.     The  Lieutenant-General,  hastening  to  the  sup- 
*^port  of  his  flying  squadrons,  was   instantly  enveloped,   and 
*  quickly   reconducted   {rameneY   several   versts.     The  Turks 
**  must  have  had  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  the  immense 
*^  resources  of  Russia  could  only  furnish  a  division  of  huzzars 
"  for  the  avant-guard  of  his  army.     On  the  other  hand,  after 
"all  their  disagreeable  experiences,  the  confidence  of  this  ex- 
"  cellent  division  diminished  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
"  of  its  horses.  ...  It  would  be  unjust  to  reproach  the  officers, 
"  who  acted  only,"  &c. 

A  junction  being  now  effected  with  the  army  of  General 
RuDiGEB,  it  advanced  on  Yeni  Bazar,  and  then  on  Pravodi, 
equally  evacuated  by  the  Turks;  and,  while  it  marched  on 
Shumla,  the  troops  destined  for  the  siege  of  Silistria  and  Varna 
radiated  in  these  directions.  General  Count  Souchteln,  ad- 
vancing up  to  the  walls  of  the  latter  place,  was  saluted  by  a 
vigorous  sortie,  which  caused  the  Russians  to  retire,  "after  a 
"bloody  engagement,  leaving  behind  300  men."  At  the  same 
time  a  reinforcement  of  several  thousand  men  entered  by 
the  Bourgas  route,  so  that  the  Russian  General  thought  fit  to 
retire  and^entrench  himself  at  a  respectable  distance. 

*  Conrteou  militaiy  term  for  ili|^t 
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On  the  20tb  of  Jvijy  the  Emperor  adyapced  on  the  f apnoos 
bulwark  of  the  Ottoman  Empire— Shnmla,  I  may  be  par^ 
doned  if  I  say  a  few  words  in  this  place.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  historic  of  strategic  points  and  of  f ortresses^  and  yet  ie» 
resembles  in  nothing  other  fortified  places.  When  I  m^t  en- 
tered it,  some  years  after  this  war,  it  was  of  a  misty  morning. 
Dismounting  at  the  post-house,  I  inquired  how  far  it  ^as  to 
Shumla,  which  I  was  all  anxiety  to  behold.  I  had  seen  no  walls ; 
I  had  passed  no  gorges,  crossed  no  heights ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  open 
place,  formed  by  hills  abrupt  and  wooded,  but  not  high  or  steep, 
m  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  looking  to  the  east,  with  a  radips  of  a 
couple  of  miles.  It  is  an  admirable  position  for  ai^  entrenched 
camp,  but  is  nothing  more;  and  in  the  hands  of  no  other  people 
woula  it  be  heard  oi  to-day,  as  it  never  was  heard  of  before  they 
possessed  it. 

Here  intersect  the  roads  longitudinally  and  transversely, 
crossing  from  Varna  to  Upper  Bulgaria,  from  the  Danulbe  tp 
the  plain  of  Adrianople  and  the  Capital ;  consequently  it  unites 
at  once  the  best  ground  for  an  entrenched  camp,  and  a  most 
admirable  position  for  a  camp  to  entrench  itself  in,  whether 
opposing  an  enemy,  operating  m  Bulgaria,  or  watching  an  army 
proposing  to  cross  the  Balkan. 

The  Kussians  advanced  with  the  3rd  and  7th  con)S,  strength- 
ened by  detachments  amounting  to  no  less  than  60,000  men, 
with  above  a  hundred  mms.  Tne  Turks  were  only  engaged  in 
their  field  defences  berore  the  place,  which  was  not  closed.  They 
reckoned  them  at  40,000  men.  Although  the  Russians  drove  in 
on  both  sides  bodies  that  came  out  to  meet  tliem,  they  werQ 
overawed  by  the  imposing  effect  of  the  place  and  its  de^nders, 
and,  consequently,  divided  in  counsels  as  to  the  course  of  future 
operations.  A  similar  effect  seems  to  have  been  produced  upon 
the  Turks,  judging,  at  least,  by  the  statement  of  Colonel  Chbs- 
NEY,  who  was  at  the  place  at  the  time.  From  his  manuscrip]t 
report  I  quote  the  fcJlowJng  numbers  and  dates  of  the  arrival  of 
tjhe  troops,  and  account  of  me  first  operations : — 

On  May  17th  the  first  troops  arrived  to  occupy  it. 

Csvaby.  Infutrj. 

May  17tL  Cabbajqe  Nemen    .    .  800 
„    22nc^  OsMAN  Pasha    .    .    .    2,000 

„    27tb,  Hussein  Pasha  .    .    .    8,000  8,000 

„       „      Halil  Pasha    .    .    .  11,000 

June  2nd,  Hemim  Pasha  (Delhis)    3,000 

„     30th  IzAAD  Pasha      .    .    .  8,000 

99        99         fy         ,9    (Albanians)  4,000 

13,000     31,800 


Amongst  then^  the  Reffular^  amonnted  to  8000  hqrse  and 
20,000  Jnf antrv;  includSig  Artillery ;  and  apprtion  of  them 
were  those  which  we  have  seen  at  ^azarjilf  and!  Koloosji.  Colonel 
Chesnby  contuiues : — 

"Husspm  Pasha  impiedi^tely  commenced  to  throw  m  a 
"  chain  of  bastioned  field  -  works  in  advance  of  f;he  old  Ime, 
"  which  he  accoi]apUshed  in  forty  dav9.  The  entrenchments 
"  took  the  shape  of  ^  grand  front  oi  a  fortification,  with  its 
^^  flanks  restingoi^  the  crests  of  the  mouQtains,  ^nd  each  ending 
"  in  a  fort.  There  are  eighteen  bastions  running  across  the 
"  valley  (2^  miles  wide) ;  they  are  all  mined ;  and  in  advance 
"  there  is  a  double  chain  of  detached  redoubts,  one  at  300  and 
"  the  other  at  500  yards  f^oip  the  main  line.  These  works  are 
"  enclosed  in  the  rear,  ^d  occupy  some  ground  which  would 
^^  otherwise  be  advantageous  to  the  enemy. 

"Count  Wittgenstein,  with  24,000,  arrived  just  as  the 
"  new  works  were  finished  by  IJussein  Pasha.  He  was  met, 
"  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  field  by  the  Turks,  about  three 
*^  leagues  from  Shumla.  He  repulsed  them,  with  the  loss  of 
"  2000  men,  and  drove  them  into  the  fortress,  so  panic- 
"  struck  that  they  abandoned  the  redoubts  outside,  and  he  might 
"  possibly  have  entered  with  them.  The  Russians  commenced 
"  throwing  up  works  immediately,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July  the 
"  Emperor  Nicholas  arrived  with  18,000  men." 

It  is  singular  that  the  Russians  take  no  credit  for  this  loss  in- 
flicted on  the  Turks,  and  that  they  were  not  aware  of  their 
panic.  It  must  have  been,  however,  of  short  duration,  for  the 
Russians  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  design  of  closely  investing 
them,  were  unable  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  convoys  and  rein- 
forcements or  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  new  field-works. 
Here  wa^  observed  a  phenomenon  in  military  tactics,  that  of 
two  armies  carrying  on  siege  operations  against  each  other ;  so 
that  sorties  were  made  by  the  besieging  force,  and  zigzags 
pushed  by  the  besieged.  Under  such  circumstances  the  expec- 
tations of  a  triumpnant  campaign  vanished;  all  attack  upon 
Shumla  was  out  of  the  question  —  a  close  investment  of  it  im- 
possible ;  it  could  not  bo  reduced  by  famine,  as  the  large  extent 
of  works  mutually  defended  and  attacked  exposed  the  army  to 
the  effects  of  discouragement  and  of  loss  witn  no  possibility  of 
success.  Inquieted  at  the  same  time  in  its  rear,  and  in  a  oare 
country  destitute  of  fodder,  and  where^  in  a  night  attack,  a  Rus- 
sian redoubt  was  carried  and  ^  general  officer  (Wrede)  slain, 
it  became  evident  that  the  Turks  were  beginning  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  more  daring  and  effectual  enterprises. 

"The  position  oif  the  Russian  troops  before   Shumla  was 
"  beginning  to  become  very  critical^  and  so  muc|i  tlfe  more  ^a 
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'^  they  were  daily  exhausted  in  efforts  to  TnaintAJn  a  developoient 
"  out  of  all  proportion  with  their  disposable  forces.  Above  all 
"  forage  was  wanting,  by  which  the  horses  were  mined ;  and  with 


^^  cavalry  deprived  it  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  had  it  been 
"  in  greater  force,  and,  above  all,  had  there  been  enough  of  CJoe- 
^^  sac&s,  forage  could  have  been  obtained  from  a  greater  distance^ 
^^  and  the  service  of  the  avant-posts  effected  with  less  fatimie. 
*^  That  happened  which  wiU  scarcely  be  credible,  that  the  whole 
"  cavalry  of  the  army  was  on  service  daily  at  the  avant-posts^  or 
"  as  foragers,  and  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  this  service. 
"  The  infantry  was  exhausted  and  deprived  of  rest  by  the  inse- 
**  curity  of  the  avant-posts,  and  cavalry  could  not  be  reckoned 
"  on  for  action." 

Shumla  was  not  the  only  place  besieged.  "  General  KoTH, 
"  from  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July,  had  drawn  a  blockade 
"  around  Silistria ;  but  the  weakness  of  ms  troops  (40,000  men  1) 
"  prevented  him  from  closing  sufficiently  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
"  nications  with  Rustchuk  (bv  the  river),  from  which  it  drew  its 
"  subsistence."  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  before  that 
place  during  the  campaign,  except,  indeed,  an  attempt  made  by 
the  troops,  on  then*  retreat  to  Wallachia,  to  get  possession  of  it^ 
which  failed. 

Varna  was  now  the  chief  obiect.  The  opportunity  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  fleet,  the  facihty  afforded  ox  transporting  by  the 
fleet  the  guns,  shot,  and  siege  material,  the  importance  of  the 
place,  as  joining  the  land  operations  with  the  sea,  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Turks  &om  this  t^te  depant  on  the  Euxine,  presented 
sufficient  inducements  to  render  it  a  chief  point  of  the  original 
plan,  especially  as  the  fortifications  were  not  calculated  to  resist 
a  regular  siege. 

In  the  hopelessness  of  making  any  impression  on  Shnmla, 
"  the  siege  of  Varna  became  the  principal  operation  of  the 
^^  campaign,"  as  it  was  expected  that  the  troops  set  free  might 
still  be  employed  against  Shimda.  Therefore  the  Emperor,  on 
the  3rd  of  August,  went  to  superintend  in  person  that  siege. 
However,  "  not  flnding  the  necessary  preparations  sufficiency 
^^  advanced,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Guards,  his  Majesty,  to  avoid  passmg  several  weeks  in  inaction^ 
^^  went  to  Odessa ;  tnus  at  no  point  was  there  force  sufficient  to 
«  act  with  Tigour." 

The  Emperor  returned  at  the  beginning  of  September  with 

*  "  In  the  month  of  Angnst  from  100  to  150  honei  died  per  day,  and  in  the  ^t$igp 
of  a  regiment  of  hnzzara  rizteen  hones  fell  dead  from  weakness," 
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the  reinforcements,  and  the  operations  commenced  to  become 
serious.  Prince  Mensohikoff,  being  severely  wounded,  was 
replaced  in  the  command  by  Coont  Wobonzof,  and  the  Em- 
peror^s  camp-general  was  established  beyond  the  Devna  to  in- 
tercept the  communications  from  the  south,  as  it  had  not  been 
found  practicable  to  invest  it  on  that  side.  The  weakening  of 
the  Russian  force  before  Shumla  enabled  the  Turks,  in  the 
middle  of  September,  to  send  out  bodies  for  the  support  of  Si- 
listria  and  Yama;  14,000  approached  the  latter  place.  Mar- 
shal Wittgenstein,  by  means  of  the  reserve  at  Pravodi,  Yeni- 
bazar  and  Kasgrad,  operated  so  as  to  intercept  the  diversion, 
though  not  without  dimculty  and  loss. 

The  contest  was  carried  on  before  Varna  with  fierceness  on 
both  sides :  several  redoubts  had  been  carried,  and  the  lined  had 
been  much  advanced,  when  Omeb  Vrioni,  with  20,000  men, 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  debouched  between  Kamt- 
chick  and  Varna.  The  Adjutant-General  Golovin  had  taken 
post  on  Kurtep.  Omeb  Vbioni  menaced  the  ford  which 
ensured  his  retreat  on  Varna ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  detach- 
ment was  supported  by  the  fleet.  Omeb  Vbioni  commanded  a 
body  of  irregulars  against  which,  not  being  held  in  much  re- 
spect, a  reconnaissance  was  detached,  composed  of  one  regiment 
of  1500  men,  two  squadrons  of  chasseurs,  and  two  pieces  of  Ught 
artillery.  The  resmt  was  "  stupefaction  on  both  sides."  The 
half  of  the  body  only  returned,  leaving  the  general  wounded  and 
a  prisoner.  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  reinforce  Golovin, 
General  Bistbon  taking  the  command,  and  Marshal  Wittgen- 
stein received  orders  to  advance  all  his  disposable  troops  on  the 
same  point.  These  were  placed  under  Prince  Eugene,  with 
orders  to  rally  Prince  Madatoff  and  all  the  reinforcements 
that  could  be  spared  from  Varna ;  General  Diebitgh  was  also 
advancing,  ana  General  Simanski.  Thus  then  the  whole  of 
the  disposable  forces  were  concentrated  around  this  irregular 
corps  of  Bashi  Bozuks,  with  Russia's  best  generals  and  their 
Emperor  at  their  head.  It  was  the  opportunity  most  of  aU  de- 
sired of  meeting  the  Turks  in  the  open  field,  and  it  presented 
the  further  incitement  that  ^^  the  attack,  if  repulsed,  must  neces- 
^^  sarily  compromise  in  its  consequences  the  fate  of  the  army." 

Omeb  Vbioni  had  establishea  an  entrenched  camp  according 
to  the  old  Soman  practice  of  the  Turks  (he  indeed  formed  three) 
on  the  strong  position  of  Kurtep;  and  the  Russians,  to  their 
surprise,  discovered  by  its  dimensions  that  it  was  destined  for 
an  army,  consequently  that  the  movement  of  Omeb  Vbioni 
was  preparatoiy  to  a  great  strategic  operation  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  campaign. 

Opinions  were  aivided,  bat  the  case  was  desperate:  the  order 
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of  %hp  ISpipeypr  for  the  attach  was  in  these  term^  t— "The  mep 
^^  of  Ood  and  toe  courage  of  the  troops  inspire  {^pe  whlcn  i{^ 
"  knowledge  of  the  cirpumst^ces  and  of  the  gro^na  qai^ot  poa- 
"  sibjy  promise ;  but  His  Maje9ty  can  in  po  case  doubt  qf^t|ip 
^^  obedience  and  the  zeal  of  the  troops."  AnotlijBr  appeal  was 
made  to  their  chivalry  in  these  terms :  ^^  His  l^l^ajesty  ]ibs  destined 
^^  to  a  heroic  action  a  handful  of  brave  men.  The  fGhxl  of 
"  armies  will  be  with  them." 

The  operations  which  ensued  between  8000  Turks  and  20,000 
Russians  are  too  confused  to  be  detailed,  consisting  of  partial 
actions,  attacks  of  redoubts  and  entrenchments,  and  meteei  in 
he  forests.  There  seems  to  have  been  as  little  strategic  combir 
nation  on  the  one  side  as  the  other,  and  equal  bravery.  The 
advantages  of  discipline  were,  of  course,  all  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians ;  the  Turks  had  that  of  position,  but  not  that  of  nunir 
bers ;  and  it  is  wholly  inexplicable  how,  in  broken  ground,  |Uid 
especially  in  forests,  cavsuiy  should  have  beaten  infantry; 
in  fact,  the  Russians  remark  that,  from  the  agility  of  their  horses, 
the  Turkish  irregular  cavalry,  in  broken  ground,  are  equal  to 
tirailleurs.  The  devotion  of  the  Russian  officers  was  unparalleled ; 
two  general  officers  perished  in  leading  charges ;  General  SiMAN- 
SKi  himself  was  killed,  Prince  Eugene  wounded-  In  one  grave 
were  interred  the  chief  of  the  brigade,  the  chief  of  the  regiment, 
two  chiefs  of  battalion,  and  two  chiefs  of  companies.  The  prin- 
cipal attack  ceased  only  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  oi  the 
troops  by  closing  the  combat.  The  Russians  acknowledge  a 
loss  of  2000  men. 

"Varna,  the  object  of  these  bloody  combats,  was  at  the  time 
"  on  the  point  of  yielding ;  two  breaches  were  open,  and  pre- 
parations making  for  the  assault ;  it  is  therefore  inexplicable  now 
"  Omer  Veioni,  after  the  failure  of  the  Russian  attack  upon  his 
"  lines,  should  have  remained  eleven  days  in  position  to  witness, 
"  with  his  own  eyes,  the  fall  of  the  place  he  had  been  sent  to 
"  relieve." 

The  first  period  of  the  siege,  dating  from  the  14th  of  July, 
commenced  with  the  taking  of  a  distant  position  in  the  north  by 
SouCHTELN,  with  four  battalions  and  four  squadrons,  supports 
by  a  reserve  of  four  battalions  and  five  squadrons.  We  have 
seen  how  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Capitan  Pasha  from  en- 
tering from  the  south  with  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men,  partly 
regulars ;  and  at  this  moment  he  was  ordered  to  Kousloudji  to 
protect  the  rear  of  the  grand  army  marching  on  Shumla,  and 
could  only  leave  his  reserve  to  watch  the  place.  It  was  only  at 
the  end  of  Juhr  that  the  Third  Brigade  ot  the  7th  Corps,  a^r 
the  capture  of  Anapa,  arrived  before  the  place,  pn  boajrd  the 
fleet,  under  theo^dep?  of  Prince  MxarsomspFF.    jl^e  sieg^  j^sis 


regularly  coinmenced  under  hjs  orders.  Reinforced  by  a  detach- 
ment, on  tl^e  3rd  of  August  the  Turkish  posts  in  that  direction 
were  driven  in ;  the  besiegers  then  an^oi|nted  to  frpm  12,000  to 
14,000  pien. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  a  line  of  redou))^  was  established  to 
the  south,  from  the  sea  to  the  Lake  Pevna ;  the  day  before,  tjie 
Russian  vessels  had  destroyed  the  Turkish  flotilla  of  sixteen 
vessels.  Ships  were  also  tr^sported  to  the  Devna,  so  as  to  £^ure 
the  establishment  of  a  detachment  on  the  road  to  Uonstantinople. 
On  the  19th,  the  fleet  took  up  its  position  at  the  distance  of  2000 
paces,  and  cannonaded  the  town.  Tl^e  Turks  replied  the  next  day 
by  a  sortie,  in  which  Prince  Menschjkoff  was  wounded  ;  on  the 
29th,  the  works  were  advanced  240  paces  from  the  nlace,  At 
fhis  time  General  WoBONZOP  took  the  command.  6n  the  7t}i 
of  September,  the  detachment  of  the  guards,  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael,  aprived,  carrying  the  attacking  force  to  18,000 
men ;  ^ext  day  tfie  En^peror  joined  the  army,  and  established  his 
general  quarters  on  board  the  Admiral's  vessel.  A  sortie  of  the 
Turks,  on  the  1 3th,  on  both  banks  of  the  Devna,  being  repulsed, 
they  were  driven  iq.  from  every  point  they  had  occupied  beyond 
the  ramparts,  and  henceforward  restricted  themselves  to  guarding 
against  an  assault  by  a  measure  well  worthy  of  imitation,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  a  large  body  of  Albanians  in  the  ditch,  it 
being  easy  to  shelter  such  troops  from  the  enemy's  fire,  and  they 
being  always  ready  to  attack  upon  occasion,  and  advantageously 
plaqed  for  a  sortie,  should  it  be  advisable.  The  first  mine  was 
sprung  on  the  14th,  under  the  searbastion,  and  appeared  to  have 
completed  the  breach  commenced  by  the  shot.  The  fire  continued, 
without  ii^terruption,  from  the  15th  to  the  17th ;  a  new  battery 
of  eight  24's  effected  a  new  breach  by  the  22nd.  The  Albanians 
in  t^e  ditch  alone  opposed  ap  assault,  and,  to  drive  them  out  of 
their  position  by  enfilading  the  ditcn,  the  right  lunette  of  the 
enemy  was  carried  during  the  26^h. 

At  this  period  the  division  of  Omeb  Vrioni  arrived  and  the 
Capitan  Pasha,  desiring  to  support  him,  ipade  a  sortie  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  garrison,  and  then  the  Albanians  were 
withdrawn.  Two  new  mines  were  sprung,  widening  both  the 
breaches  already  made^  and  in  the  night  oi  the  6th  several  com- 
panies, of  their  own  movement,  scrampled  over^the  ruins,  without 
meeting  opposition,  and  entered  the  place ;  they  were,  nowever^ 
driven  back  with  jtpe  loss  of  400  men. 

In  this  state  of  the  siege,  says  the  Russian  report,  Omeb 
Vbioni  remaining  inactive,  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison 
determined  to  capitulate ;  and  so  on  the  10th  of  October,  not- 
ythstjanding  the  opposition  of  the  Capitan  Pash^  YusUFP 
Pas]^  ^pimander'  of  the  place^  joiarched  strai^t  to  the 
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Bussian  camp,  and  snrrendered  himself  as  a  prisoner  with  7000 
men.  'the  brave  Capitan  Pasha  nevertheless  maintained  him- 
self with  300  men,  and  the  Emperor,  respecting  misfortune  and 
conduct  so  honourable^  granted  to  him  and  his  new  Spartans 
a  free  retreat.  Yusuff  Pasha,  judging  differently  from 
other  Turkish  chiefs,  had  no  regret  to  pass  the  Danube  as 
prisoner* 

This  statement  but  slightly  veils  the  fact  that  Varna  had  been 
doubly  surrendered  by  treacnery,  first,  through  the  mysterious 
inaction  of  Omeb  Vrioni,  anc^  secondly,  by  the  formid  act  of 
YusuFT  Pasha.  The  conduct  of  the  first  may  be  explained  on 
other  grounds;  that  of  the  second  is  explicable  on  none. 
YusuFP  Pasha  is  a  solitary  instance  amongst  the  Turks.  In 
Europe  his  crime  might  be  extenuated  by  his  being  imposed 
upon  through  a  fabricated  order  for  his  decapitation.  The 
Turks  have  another  code  of  morals.  Omeb  Vrioni,  on  wit- 
nessing the  surrender  of  Varna,  hastened  to  retreat.  The  Bus- 
sians  were  not  in  strength  to  intercept  him ;  but,  soon  changing 
his  mind,  he  attempted  to  regain  position  on  the  bank  of  the 
Kamtjik,  which  he  had  abandonea.  In  this  design  he  was. 
however,  defeated  with  loss.  The  Russians  now  commencea 
the  retreat  from  all  points  except  Varna  and  Pravodi.  But 
they  were  everywhere  incommoded ;  a  smaU  Russian  body  was 
annihilated  in  iBazariik,  and  General  Budsgwitj,  in  command 
of  the  3rd  corps,  vigorously  pressed  during  his  retreat,  had 
to  abandon  his  oaggage.  So  at  the  end  of  October  ended  the 
campaign,  the  Russians  having  lost  the  whole  of  their  cavahy 
and  matMeL 

It  is  impossible  here  not  to  contrast  these  operations  with 
those  of  1810. 

General  Eaminsei  had  but  100,000  men;  he  lost  7000 
before  Ibrail  in  a  single  repulsed  attack ;  they  had  not  then 
adopted  mines,  to  which,  in  1828,  they  owed  the  capture  of 
Ibrail  and  Varna ;  yet  the  main  army  passed  the  Danube  by  the 
middle  of  May.  Rutschuk,  Silistria,  Jficopolis,  Sistova,  were 
all  carried;  the  latter  was  an  important  town,  now  utterly 
ruined.  The  campaign  commenced  thus  early  was  expended,  so 
to  say,  upon  Bustchuk  alone,  which  in  1828  was  not  touched ; 
before  Silistria  even  they  failed.  In  1828  Russia  had  doubled 
the  force ;  her  attention  was  concentrated  npon  this  war  alone, 
and  her  preparations  had  long  been  making.  The  Turks  were  in 
complete  disorganisation,  and  distracted  by  many  fears ;  such 
forces  as  they  had  were  occupied  by  those  alarms.  They  had  to 
guard  against  an  invasion  from  Greece,  an  invasion  in  Asia 
Minor,  an  insurrection  at  the  capital,  and,  as  they  believed, 
an  impending  war  with  England  and  France.    In  1810,  it  was 
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Bnssia  that  was  so  drcumstanced,  and  she  had  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  been  engaged  in  war  in  Europe. 

Whatever  our  conclusions  regaproing  the  nature  of  the  new 
Turkish  f  orce,  it  is  impossible  not  to  osk  the  question^  whether 
in  the  interval  the  military  resources  of  the  Kussian  Empire 
had  not  deteriorated.  Her  panegyrist  does  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  this  is  the  conclusion  which  suggests  itself.  ^^  It  would 
appear/'  says  he,  ^^  that  the  chiefs  and  all  those  employed  in 
the  army  were  then  (in  1810)  more  familiar,  by  a  war  of 
several  years,  with  the  best  manner  of  equipping  themselves, 
and  witi  making  their  arrangements  in  a  desert  and  arid 
country,  than  could  be  generals  whose  experience  was  derived, 
although  gainst  the  greatest  generals,  from  cultivated  countries 

2 That,  Wourghzof,  Roth,  Mensghikoff,  and  Geishab). 
sides,  the  army  of  Kaminski  was  better  furnished  with 
Cossacks;  the  horses  and  the  harness  less  elegant,  and  vigo- 
rous in  appearance,  were  better  adapted  to  the  coimtry,  and 
so  the  artmery  and  the  cavalry  were  able  to  last  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  There  were  then  no  complaints  of  the  want  of 
subsistence  or  the  loss  of  horses ;  and  other  arrangements  of 
that  kind,  which  our  recent  expeiieiice  will  no  doubt  induce 
us  to  revert  to,  wiU  not  escape  miUtary  men." 
If  this  fact  stood  alone,  it  would  stiU  be  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance ;  but  the  Hungarian  war  comes  to  confirm  it.  It  has 
been  the  remark  of  more  than  one  veteran  general,  that  the 
Russians  there  appeared  to  have  degenerated  m)m  that  reputa- 
tion which  they  had  acquired  in  the  great  European  war. 

The  deterioration  as  *here  indicated  points  more  particularly 
to  the  condition  of  the  cavalry,  the  Cossacks,  and  tne  commis- 
sariat ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  Russian  infantry  distinguishing 
themselves  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the  field ;  occasions 
invaluable  were  lost.  The  affair  of  Kurtepe  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  that  of  Battin  (in  1810)  ;  and  the  pompous  demon- 
stration against  Sbumla  sinks  into  signifigance  as  contrasted 
with  the  operations  of  Ej^minski,  who  made  a  vigorous  attack 
on  that  place,  and  even  carried  one  of  the  heights. 

The  effect  of  this  conclusion  is  attempted  to  be  veiled  under 
a  purposed  moderation,  the  object  of  the  canq)aign  being  stated 
to  be,  not  to  break  the  power  of  Turkey,  but  to  obtain  a  peace. 
The  publication  of  the  Russian  secret  dispatches  does  not 
permit  such  a  question  to  be  entertained ;  the  object  of  the  war 
as  there  explained,  was  to  break  the  new  Turkish  military 
organisation  before  it  had  time  to  establish  itself ;  there  can  be, 
therefore,  no  question  that  Russia  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost, 
nor  would  we  find  reiterated  at  every  point,  and  from  every 
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qtiart^,  e6int>lfliiitd  bi  thd  liidtiffldeiicy  of  hfOO]^  MeM  ii^  ptO^ 
poses  had  been  stretched  beyond  her  mcani^. 

The  konoul*  of  the  defence  Id  willingly  attributed  hy  tke  ttti»- 
sian  writei*s  to  the  new  Turkish  dlisciplme.  That  there  slidtdd 
be  exaggeration  in  this  respect  h  quite  natulral,  both  from  the 
surprii^  occasiohed  by  their  bearing  and  conduct,  and  from  the 
esprit  de  metier  bf  militarT  men ;  but  the  sketch  which  I  hdv^ 
given  of  the  campai^  wnl  show  that  this  posittoii  is  unteiiftbte. 
There  were  no  regulars  at  tbrail.  wliich  occupied  one-third  of  tlie 
army  during  one3ialf  the  campaign,  nor  on  the  Dobrofk,  which 
occupied  one-third  during  thfe  same  period:  noUe  at  Widdin,  from 
which  point  Wallachia  was  menaced  m  such  a  inannejr  as  to  l4qtiire 
a  strong  body  of  observation.  The  defence  of  Silistria  was  Hot 
by  regmars,  nor  t^as  that  of  Shumla,  although  there  wks  there  a 
considerable  body  of  them.  VaTna,  upon  which  the  whole  cam- 
paign turned,  was  again  the  defence  of  a  place  according  to 
the  old  Turkish  plan,  and  the  force  under  Omeh  Vrioni  were 
irregulars.  Except  therefore  in  mihor  operations,  the  Nizam  had 
no  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves,  and,  indeed,  thqr 
would  have  been  sacrificed  if  they  had,  for  the  superioi*  coth- 
mand  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old  tasha&  not  merely  linin- 
structed  in  the  art  of  war,  but  disttustf ul  and  jealous  of  the  new 
system.  The  Russians  had,  thefefor^  to  cotitend  only  with  their 
old  antagonists,  local  obstiiictions,  inhabitants  of  the  forti^sses^ 
well  armed  Bashi  Bozuks  and  Delhis  on  their  horsijs,  and  hardy 
Albanians  on  foot,  yet  without  being  able  to  make  on  theiii 
anything  like  the  hnpression  that  with  ,half  the  l^esourc^  yirsii 
made  in  1810. 

General  VALfeNttNt  after  a  glowing  encoiniuin  on  the 
Nizam,  which  he  compares  to  the  Frehch  in  the  first  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  admits  thdt  for  all  practical  purposes  the  conditionfi 
of  warfare  remain  oU  their  ibrmer  footing,  adding  that  the 
changes  introduced  by  Sultan  MahmoXTD  had  been  less  im- 
portant in  the  introduction  of  discipline  amotigst  the  troops  thati 
fcy  the  establishment  of  subordluatioh  in  the  chiefs. 

Europe,  meanwhile,  believed  the  forces  of  Russia  overwhelm- 
ing, ana  the  fabric  of  the  Ottomah  lEmpii^  totteting  to  its  fall. 
They  expected  to  behold  a  triutiiphant  march  of  the  Emperof 
from  the  Pruth  to  Constantinople ;  they  wete  perplexed  by  the 
results  to  the  point  of  increduhty.  "  Eveiy  man,  says  Colonel 
Chesney,  *'  was  astounded,  from  the  Duke  downwards." 

The  Russian  force  engaged  is  variously  stated.  WiTZtEfeEN 
thus  gives  the  detail  of  the  main  artoy  under  Count  WlttGtK- 
8TE1N :— 


Infinity  .......       Hybdo 

t)kva%  .......      libofil 

Artilleiy 5,000 

tTotal        .        .        95,000 

Colonel  IwANtrricHEW  sajrs  that,  "In  the  fedimie  of  182^^ 
"  throughout  the  Empire^  four  recruits  had  been  ordered  in  every 
"  thousand,  Jews  included;  and  the  militaiy  colonels  #ere  requiired 
"  to  bring  tip  their  numbers  to  ihQ  full  war  complement.  Thd 
"  first  army  wUch  crossed  the  Prttth  in  Mtiy  consisted  of  130^000 
"men;  the  Asiatic  army^  which  marched  simultaneously,  of 
"  68,000.  A  squadron  of  the  Black  Sea  was  allotted  to  support  the 
"  movements  of  each  army,  and  another  sent  round  iroi^  the 
"  Baltic  to  co-operate  according  to  occasion ;  that  of  the  Black  Sea 
^^  consisted  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  six  frigates ;  that  of  the 
"  Mediterranean,  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates."* 
He  states  the  army  led  by  tlie  Emperor,  wliich  advanced  in  July 
from  the  Rampart  of  Trajan  on  iBazarjik,  to  have  consisted  of 
54  battalions  (900  men),  48  squadrons,  six  regiments  of  Cos- 
sacks, and  more  than  250  pieces  of  artillery :  General  Both  had 
40,000  men. 

According  to  the  Turkish  accounts  there  crossed  from  the 
Pruth  and,  the  Lower  Danube,  and  were  transported  from 
Odessa  and  Anapa,  from  first  to  last,  during  the  campaign, 
216,000  men;  Now,  as  Pozzo  di  Boboo  admits  that  the  whole 
resources  of  the  Empire  had  been  evoked  during  two  years  of 
preparation;  as  no  mquietude  then  prevailed  on  the  side  of 
Poland ;  as  the  eastern  frontiers,  even  to  Sioeria,  had  been  left 
degamisned,  that  so  early  in  the  campaign  as  the  siege  of  Ibrail 
"  It  was  felt  that  more  troops  were  reqmrecL"  that  consequently 
two  additional  corps  were  advanced  from  the  interior,  and  the 
guards  marched  from  St.  Petersburg ;  200,000  men  vnH  appear 
not  an  excessive  number,  but  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  natural 
that  the  [Russian  writers  should  seek  to  dmiinish  the  number  of 
to  forces  employed  in  a  campaign  wliicii  was  so  disappointing 
their  hopes,  and  so  disgraceful  to  tkeir  arms ;  but  still  the  most 
reliable  of  these  authorities  brings  up  the  number  engaged  to 
pretty  nearly  the  statement  of  the  iWkish  Government.  We 
may  therefore  assume  that  nearly  i06fi06  men  were  employed  in 
European  Turkey,  ana  also  that  that  amount  is  the  utmost  wliich 
Russia  can  collect  on  this  frontier.  This  is  precisely  the  number 
which  General  Valentini,  in  his  original  work  on  the  war 
of  1809-10-11,  sets  down  as  requisite  for  passing  the  Balkan, 
attacking  Constantinople,  and  driving  the  Turks  into  Asia^  and  it 

*  •^Tnrkiah  and  fiaaeiini  AimA,''  tf..i^V. 
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exceeds  by  nearly  double  the  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Gtoneml 
Kaminski,  in  tnat  campaign  when  he  carriea  all  the  stroiur 
places  on  the  Danube,  nearly  took  Shumla,  beat  several  powerffu 
armies  in  the  field,  and  sent  detachments  to  Upper  Bulgaria, 
during  which  operations  his  Cossacks  crossed  the  Balkan,^ 
and  aS  this  without  having  the  co-operation  of  a  fleet,  either  to 
aid  him  in  the  Black  Sea  or  to  paralyse  the  Turks  in  llie  south. 
Now,  let  us  see  the  forces  which  the  Porte  was  able  to  oppose 
to  this  formidable  armament — ^not  after  ^^  two  years  ofjprepara- 
tion,"  but  without  the  preparation  of  a  single  hour.  'Wnen  the 
war  had  actually  begun^  the  Sultan,  according  to  IWANIICHSW, 
caUedfor  the  following  contingents : — 

Men. 

Asia  Minor 45,050 

Boumeli 52,000 

Total  not  paid  by  the  State  .          .        .  97,050 
Troops  paid  by  the  State : — 

Grenadiers,  with  muskets     ....  10,000 

Zaims  and  Spahis 10,000 

Mousouhurs,  or  new  troops  ....  40,000 

Border  artillerymen 20,000 

Total        .        .        .    80,000 

177,050 

Disposition  of  these  troops  :— 

For  the  security  of  the  capital       .         .        .  15,000 
For    the    fortresses    of  Asia  and    Boumeli 

Pardanelles) 17,000 

Defence  of  Asia  and  Erzeroum    .        .        •  30,000 

„     „  Gallipoli 7,550 

To  oppose  the  Greeks 10,000 

Defence  of  the  Bosphorus     ....  15,000 

„      „  the  Danubian  fortresses       •        •  25,500 

To  Silistria 15,000 

ToAdrianople 10,000 

The  Oommandeivin-Chief,  Hussein  Pasha, 
and  Kazib  Pasha  had  of  elite  troops 

under  their  personal  command    .        •  32,000 

Total        .        .  177,050 

*  "  Cloada  of  CosBacks  passed  the  Balkan,  tad  adyanoed  up  to  the  sabnrbi  ef 
BnrgM."— IToM*!  ConKonljfKspl^  p.  111. 
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The  Sultan  was  said  to  have  organised,  in  the  European 
manner : — 

Massuris — ^reffular  infantry  .        •        .        .  40,000 

Spahis — cavaby 10,000 

Gunners — ^bombadiers  and  sappers         .         •  20,000 
Garrison — ^gunners  for  the  defence  of  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  10,000 

Total  .        .        .    80,000 

But  these  corps  were  certainly  never  completed,* 

MoLTKE  coimts  the  total  of  regulars,  mcluding  artillery  and 
cavalry  employed,  on  the  Danube  at  50,000 ;  25,000  at  the  other 
fortresses,  and  25,000  at  Shumla.  The  Turkish  Government 
calculates  32,000  in  all  as  the  troops  of  the  State  employed  in 
the  campaign — a  number  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
other  reports.  The  contingents  from  the  provinces  called  for  so 
late  did  not  arrive,  and  the  diversion  in  Asia  prevented  the  Asiatic 
troops  from  quitting  their  homes.  We  may,  therefore,  to  these 
32,000  regulars,  or  rather  conscripts,  add  20,000  irregular  horse, 
30,000  to  40,000  irregular  infantry,  and  the  Turkish  inhabitants 
of  Shumla  and  its  district,  and  the  fortresses ;  so  that  to  oppose 
the  Eussian  force  of  200,000  the  Turks  had  but  100,000  men, 
less  than  a  third  of  which  only  was  disciplined,  and  acted  under 
subordination.  In  point  of  artillery  the  disadvantage  was  still 
greater. 

They  were  further  placed  in  the  embarrassing  predicament  of 
acting  upon  two  systems ;  all  confidence  in  the  old  one  was 
ruined  by  the  introduction  of  the  new ;  but  the  authority  of  the 
new  one  was  not  established,  and  the  regulars  were  not  merely 
raw  conscripts,  but  beardless  youths,  and  those  who  had  in- 
structed them  did  not  lead  them.  The  foremost  men  would  not 
enter  the  Nizam,  and  the  Government  could  not  trust  them  with 
arms. 

A  defensive  army  ought  to  be  numerically  much  stronger 
than  an  attacking  one,  as  it  has  to  guard  all  the  points  that  may 
be  endangered.  Here  we  have  the  very  reverse ;  and  of  this 
defensive  army,  the  whole  of  that  occupying  the  line  west  of 
Silistria  to  Widdin,  including  Bustchuk,  and  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  reports,  to  30,000  men,  was  never  engaged. 

The  chief  result  of  the  campaign  was  to  establish  the  credit 
of  the  new  troops.     It  was  not  that  as  a  corps  it  had  distin- 

fuished  itself,  but  as  a  system ;  the  prejudices  against  it  were 
roken  ;  the  impression  it  made  upon  the  Bussians,  reacted  upon 

*  Turkish  and  Busaian  Armies,  pp.  163-5. 
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the  Turks ;  the  youth  of  its  members  invested  it  with  a  cha- 
racter of  heroism ;  it  had  gained  practice  and  self-confidence| 
while  the  irregulars,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  had  dis- 
banded in  a  manner  that  resembled  a  flight ;  it  naa  pursued  the 
Kussian  veterans  and  driven  them  across  the  border.  It  had 
suffered  comparatively  little,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions before  bhumla,  where  it  was  chiefly  engaged,  and  from  the 
abundance  and  excellence  of  its  provisions  and  stores ;  for  to  this 
point,  in  spite  of  its  embarrassments,  the  Turkish  Government 
had  sedulously  attended. 

During  the  war  recruitment  had  been   actually  pushed,  so 
that  there  was  every  prospect  of  opening  the  new  campaign 
under  venr  different  and  much  more  favourable  auspices.     T^e 
Turkish  Government  was  relieved  from  its  alarms  with  respect 
to  the  European  Powers,  to  Greece,  and  the  inhabitants   of 
Constantinople.    It  could  send  forward  the  i*egulars,  which  it 
had  before  retained  for  these  objects,  together  with  the  new 
levies  ;  and  the  contingents,  from  the  provinces,  which  had  been 
called  up  too  late  in  the  foregoing  season,  could  now  be  early  in 
spring  in  the  theatre  of  war.     But  the  treasury  was  exhausted. 
The  revenue  at  that  period  little  exceeded  four  millions ;  the 
fleet  had  been  destroyed :  civil  war  had  not  ceased  to  rage  for 
seven  years,  and  the  Porte  found  itself  in  the  inability  of  giving 
the   bonus    on    enhstment   to   the   Bashi   Bozuks,   or   Delhis, 
with  which  otherwise  it  might  have  covered  its  frontier,  or  of 
paying  the  sums  demanded  beforehand  by  the  Albanians,  in- 
cluding large  arrears.     The  provinces  were  so  exhausted  that  it 
was  impossible  to  force  them  to  raise  these  troops  from  the 
moneys  of  the  provincial  treasuries.     In  fact,  1,500,000/.  was 
requisite,  but  was  not  forthcoming;  and  zeal  could  not,  in  this 
case,  supply  its  place,  on  account  of  the  bloody  internal  feuds, 
e.  g.,  Janissaries,  Derebeys,  Greece,  Servia,  &c. 

But  the  worst  feature  was  the  disorder  of  the  administration, 
which  prevented  the  adoption  of  the  most  imperative  and  the 
easiest  measures :  it  was  imperative  to  retake  Varna,  which 
might  have  been  done  during  the  winter ;  it  was  easy  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  Russians  at  Silistria,  which  they  found  on  their 
rctmn  in  the  condition  in  which  they  had  left  them.  The 
greatest  neglect  of  all  was  that  of  not  forming  a  flotilla  to  regain 
the  command  of  the  Danube. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in  a  scarcely  less 
agreeable  predicament.  The  effort  had  been  great,  both  as  re- 
garded expenditure  and  men ;  the  cavalry  had  been  annihilated,* 
their  means  of  transport  nearly  exhausted,  the  hospitals  filled, 

*  Multko  states  their  loss  at  80,0U0  men. 
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and  the  surviving  troops  discouraged.  But  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  general  of  superior  ability  in  the  highest  command ; 
they  also  had  the  resources  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  from 
which  they  drew  subsistence,  and  cattle  amounting  in  value  to 
no  less  than  five  millions  sterling  ;*  above  all,  they  had  the 
Danube. 

•  Turkey,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  was  made  to  pay  a  contribution  of  13,000,000  of 
ducat^,  or  nearly  6,000,000/.,  no  deduction  being  made  on  account  of  the  Provinces. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF   1829. 

The  Turks  at  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  had  reinforced  the 
garrisons  of  Widdin,  Nicopolis,  and  Rustchuk.  There  was  no 
army  in  the  field,  and  tut  10,000  men  at  Shumla.  The 
new  Grand  Vizier,  Redchid  Mehemet  Pasha,  entered  that 
place  with  a  few  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  from  that  time 
reinforcements  continued  coming  in.  The  Russians  were  more 
active.  On  the  26th  of  January,  General  Geismab  got  pos- 
session of  two  points  on  the  left  bank :  the  one,  the  t^te  de  pant 
of  Nicopolis,  and  the  other  near  it ;  in  consequence  of  which,  on 
the  IStn  of  February  the  Turkish  flotilla  of  thirty  boats  was 
surprised  and  captured.  A  few  days  before,  the  Black  Sea 
fleet  had  made  a  descent  on  Siziboli,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Bourgas,  by  which  means  the  Turkish  army  at 
Shumla  might  itself  be  compromised.  On  the  24th  of  February 
Diebitch  reached  Jassy,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Russians 

fut  themselves  in  march ;  floating  bridges  had  been  prepared  at 
lirshova,  near  Silistriii,  by  which  the  2nd  and  3rd  Corps 
crossed  in  the  beginning  of  May.  The  general  quarters  were 
again  established  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  at  the  rampart  of 
TVajan.  On  the  17th  of  May  Silistria  was  invested.  Little 
Bulgaria, — the  real  theatre  of  war — was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  by  the  possession  of  Varna,  Siziboli,  and  Pravodi, 
which  latter  place  they  had  fortified.  All  the  local  difficulties 
of  the  first  Campaign  were  overcome,  and  they  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  full  season  of  health  and 
forage.  But  they  were  now  met  in  this  region  by  a  Turkish 
army  of  force  in  the  field.  The  Grand  Vizier  in  the  middle  of 
May  had  marched  from  Shumla  with  40,000  men,  partly  regular, 
Dartly  irregular.     The  Russians,  engaged  in  no  sieges  except  the 
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investment  of  Silistria  (being  already  in  possession  of  the  prin- 
cipal points),  could  oppose  to  them  nearly  double  that  number. 
It  was  the  part  of  the  Turks  to  protract  the  war,  and  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive.  There  lay  their  strength,  whether  as  to 
tactics,  whether  as  to  country  and  climate ;  and,  besides,  they 
were  destitute  of  the  strategic  faculties  necessary  for  taking  the 
offensive.  The  course  adopted  by  the  Grand  Vizier  can  only  be 
described  as  insanity.  It  could  have  been  no  other,  had  Diebitch 
planned  it  for  him/ 

The  attack,  however,  was  imexpected;  and  the  Russians, 
being  at  the  moment  unprepared  and  dispersed,  suffered  on  one 
point  severely ;  they  ralhed,  and  by  the  act  of  concentration  the 
Turks  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  ultimately  re- 
tired. The  prmcipal  affair  occurred  at  Eski  Aniautlar,  where 
the  generals  on  both  sides  were  wounded ;  the  Nizam,  under  a 
general  of  their  own,  Halib,  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 

The  object  of  the  movement  was  to  take  Pravodi  from  the 
Russians,  whilst  at  the  very  moment  these  were  besieging 
Silistria,  and  the  Turks  were  as  incapable  of  besieging  a  place,  as 
they  were  pre-eminent  in  defending  one.  Had  that  army  been 
devoted  to  the  protection  of  Silistria,  that  place  would  not  have 
fallen,  nor  woujd  its  repulse  have  opened  the  way  to  the  Balkan. 
This  rash  movement  compromised  the  whole  war.  The  same 
General,  by  an  almost  similar  rashness,  subsequently  sacrificed 
the  last  resources  of  his  master  against  Ibrahim  Pasha  at 
Konieh. 

At  Silistria,  the  Russians  found  ready  to  their  hand  the  works 
of  the  previous  year.  The  place  is  commanded  on  the  south, 
and  it  had  no  longer  now  the  river  open  to  it.  The  Russian 
flotilla  now  occupied  a  position  above  the  town,  as  it  had  the 
year  before,  below.  Batteries  were  established  on  the  opposite 
bank  and  on  the  islands,  which  took  in  reverse  the  defences  of 
the  place.  It  was  thus  blockaded  and  besieged  at  once  in  the 
closest  manner,  and  every  front  enfiladed.  The  third  parallel 
hugged  the  works  in  front,  and  the  miners  were  busy  below. 
No  less  than  eleven  mines  were  sprung  along  the  counterscarp 
and  the  rampart,  which  opened  such  vast  breaches,  that  the 
enemjr's  crowning  batteries  looked  into  the  town,  and  prevented 
the  besiegers  from  lining  the  interior  works.  But  still  the 
Russians  did  not  dare  to  storm,  and  continued  advancing  step 
by  step,  trusting  to  the  effects  of  famine  and  disimion. 

"  The  garrison  of  Silistria  has  covered  itself  with  glory  in 
"  awaiting  this  last  extremity.  Bv  small  but  continual  sorties 
"  it  sought  to  arrest  the  progress  oi  the  sappers,  and  to  maintain 
"  its  communications  along  the  Danube  to  Rustchuk.  It  opposed 
"  the  subterranean  attack  even  within  its  own  counterscarp,  but 
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"  tliat  which  above  all  proves  the  talent  and  the  obstinacy  of 
"  this  garrison  was  the  grand  retrenchment  made  during  the 
"  siegeTbehind  the  attacked  front,  and  admirably  linked  to  worka 
"  beyond  it. 

"  We  cannot  pass  in  silence  the  great  sortie  of  the  night  of 
"  the  3rd  of  June  to  repair  the  f  amt  they  had  conunitted  in 
"  suffering  the  development  during  a  single  night  of  the  third 
"  parallel.  Creeping  on  while  yet  dark,  on  the  rising  of  the 
"  moon  they  threw  themselves  in  several  columns  into  tne  third 
"  parallel,  and  turning,  or  passing  it,  reached  the  second.  But 
"  as  the  Russians  had  received  notice  of  the  sortie,  the  trenches 
"  were  full,  with  reserves  carefully  concealed,  to  fall  upon  and 
"  intercept  them ;  the  combat,  therefore,  degenerated  into  a 
"  melee  of  musketry,  and  the  Turks  only  regained  the  place 
"  after  a  severe  loss. 

"  Silistria  had  resisted  for  six  weeks,  and  sustained  the  open 
"  trenches  for  twenty-seven  days,  which  surpasses  all  expecta^ 
"  tion,  in  a  place  without  exterior  works,  agamst  a  vigorous  and 
"  well-directed  attack.  The  Russians,  expecting  an  earlier  sue- 
"  cess,  had  not  left  out  of  their  plan  that  of  also  taking  Rust- 
"chuk." 

The  Gencral-in-Oluef  superintended  the  operations  at  Silistria, 
and  from  that  point  combined  the  passage  of  the  Balkan.  The 
first  step  was  the  establishment  of  an  entrenched  camp  at 
Kaorgu ;  on  an  elevated  position,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance 
from  Shumla,  Pravodi,  and  Varna,  and  in  a  straiglit  line  with 
Silistria  to  the  north.  This  camp  was  occupied  by  a  flying  body 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  light  cavalry,  whose  business  it 
was  to  be  constantly  m  motion  in  all  directions,  striking  any 
assemblage  that  might  take  place  of  the  inhabitants,  and  accus- 
toming them  to  these  repeated  movements  in  all  directions.  The 
Grrana  Vizier  was  engaged  in  his  siege  of  Pravodi,  to  which  he 
had  been  suffered  to  return,  and  where  he  employed  40,000  men, 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  for  any  opera- 
tions in  the  field.  Diebitch,  for  his  intended  movement,  had 
to  pass  between  Pravodi  and  Shumla ;  he  had  to  bring  up  his 
troops  from  Silistria,  and  to  collect  those  stationed  within  range 
of  Varna ;  he  had,  therefore,  to  conceal  these  complicated  opera- 
tions from  the  knowU^dgc  of  the  Gmiul  Vizier,  and,  in  fact, 
fn>in  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  forces  oj)poscHl  to  tli(»in. 

He  conjectured  Diebitch  to  be  equally  intent  on  his  siege  of 
Silistria,  which  place  he  had  on  his  side  abandoned  to  him.  But 
the  latter  having  broken  the  communications  of  the  Turks  by 
his  flying  camp,  while  he  established  his  own,  and  having  taken 
all  credit  from  reported  movements  of  his  troops,  suddenly,  on 
the  notice  of  his  arrangements  being  completed,  and  also  that 
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Pravodi  was  in  danger  (the  intelligence  was  carried  to  him  in 
twelve  hours  by  one  Circassian  horse,  the  distance  being  100 
miles),  he  suddenly  quits  Silistria  with  20,000  men.  The  nying 
corps  of  Kaorgu  became  a  vanguard,  and  joined  on  the  way  by 
General  Roth,  on  the  10th  his  camp  was  placed  at  Madara,  so 
as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Vizier  to  Shumla. 

The  latter  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  presence  in  that  direc- 
tion of  Russian  corps,  but  was  far  from  suspecting  that  he  had 
to  deal  with  their  main  force  and  their  Commander-in-Chief,  . 
and  commenced  his  retreat  on  two  lines,  not  even  taking  the 
most  direct  one.  Marching  during  the  night,  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  he  had  reached  the  wooded  plateau  of  Kouleftja, 
where,  though  in  a  good  position,  he  was  enveloped  in  one 
extensive  ambuscade,  immensely  superior  in  numbers :  the 
body  accompanying  the  Grand  Vizier,  though  composed  of 
his  best  troops,  could  not  have  exceeded  15,000  men.  On 
this  a  himt,  rather  than  a  battle,  began,  and  terrible  execu- 
tion was  done  by  the  Russian  artillery  on  the  Turks,  who  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  it,  and  which  was  planted  to  catcli  them, 
like  sportsmen  s  fowling-pieces  at  a  battue.  The  conduct  of  the 
Turks  bears  out  the  simile.  During  the  previous  night  they  had 
almost  crushed  a  brigade  of  cavalry  and  taken  from  it  four 
guns  ;  and  in  the  morning  two  squares  were  cut  do\ATi  in  one  of 
their  charges  by  the  irregular  hoi*se.  The  result,  however,  of 
the  day  was  a  perfect  dispersion,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  escaped 
with  only  a  few  attendants  to  Shumla.  The  irregulai's  thought 
only  of  making  their  way  to  their  homes,  and  even  the  Nizam 
threw  away  their  muskets.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  in  the 
operations  of  which  this  action  is  the  result,  the  palm  is  borne 
away  by  the  Russian  General  for  his  ability,  or  the  Turkish 
General  for  his  infatuation.  Silistria  had  not^fallen ;  Rustchuk 
had  not  even  been  attacked;  Varna  is  never  heard  of,  and 
Shumla  scarcely  seen ;  yet  the  campaign  is  now  decided  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire  prostrate.  All  because  the  Nizam  has  been 
so  much  increased  in  strength,  and  improved  in  character,  as  to 
be  adventured  in  the  field,  and,  being  so  adventured,  is  not 
trusted  to  its  own  officers. 

"  It  was  impossible  for  Diebitch  in  the  first  moments  to  have 
"  apprehended  the  immense  results  of  this  brilliant  victory ;  it 
"  required  several  days  for  him  to  convince  himself  that  no 
"  obstacle  remained  to  the  passage  of  the  Balkan.  Shumla 
"  without  an  army  had  lost  its  importance,  yet  it  could  not  be 
"  attacked  since  the  inhabitants  alone  sufficed  for  its  defence ; 
*^  and  a  column  had  been  instantly  pushed  on  Eski  Stambul  to 
"  prevent  the  remnants  of  the  army  (a  large  portion  of  which 
"  had  not  been  even  engaged)  from  entering  the  place.     But  to 
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"  cross  the  Balkan,  it  required  that  Silistria  should  have  f  alleiii 
"  for  otherwise,  even  in  case  of  success,  a  peace  could  not  have 
"  been  dictated.  So  soon  as  it  had  fallen  (30th  of  June),  the 
"  troops  gradually  rejoined.  The  Grand  Vizier  was  closely 
"  invested,  so  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the 
"  Russians  were  now  to  be  made  against  Shimila ;  the  detach- 
"  ments  from  the  south  were  made  to  come  in  by  day,  while  con- 
"  stantly  detachments  for  the  north  were  being  sent  off  by 
"  night,  he  being,  in  the  mean  time,  amused  with  offers  of 
"  peace,  which  he  rejected  with  disdain." 

In  the  mean  time  the  passage  of  the  Kamjik  was  forced  on 
the  17th  and  18th  of  July,  and  on  the  24th  the  left  wing  was  in 
possession  of  Bourgas,  and  the  right  was  marching  by  the  moun- 
tains on  Aidos.  The  Grand  Vizier  learned  the  movement  only 
on  the  21st,  when  the  heights  of  the  Balkan  were  already 
crowned^  and  thus  was  the  passage  effected  behind  a  screen  of 
Cossacks. 

"  But  had  the  remote  satraps  of  Turkey  acted  with  the  least 
"  concert,  a  combined  defence  might  have  averted  the  catas- 
*^  trophe  which  menaced  the  Empire,  and  stayed  the  storm  at 
"  the  last  moment.  It  is,  above  all,  to  the  Pachas  of  Widdin 
"  and  of  Scutari  that  it  belonged  to  make  a  powerful  diversion 
"  in  Wallachia  and  succour  Silistria.  But  the  first  displayed 
"  weakness,  the  second  ill  will." 

The  second,  however,  did  appear  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
but  only  after  peace  was  concluded.  He  appeared  not  in  Wal- 
lachia or  at  feilistri,  but  at  a  more  important  point — on  the 
banks  of  the  Maritza.  Never  was  there  assembled  a  finer  irre- 
gular army  than  the  25,000  men  he  commanded  ;  but  this  chief, 
though  bearing  the  name  of  Pasha,  was,  in  reality,  a  Dere  Bey. 
He  knew  that  he  himself  must  be  the  victim  of  the  new  organi- 
sation if  it  triumphed,  and  he  was,  moreover,  deceived  by  the 
Russians,  and  his  readiness  to  recommence  the  Tvar  after  the 
Sultan  had  given  in,  and  when,  but  for  the  authority  of  the 
latter,  he  would  have  exterminated  the  Russians,  arose  from  his 
discovery  of  the  deception  practised  upon  him.  My  amiable 
friend,  since  then  has  resisted  the  Sultan  on  his  own  account ; 
he  has  been  beaten,  and  owes  to  his  master's  clemency  a  more 
secure  authority  than  that  which  he  had  received  from  his  fore- 
fathers. At  all  events,  in  a  future  war  the  troops  of  his  Martial 
Pashalic  would  be  led  by  a  General,  and  not  by  an  independent 
Baron. 

Tlie  Russians,  on  arriving  at  Adrianople,  had  but  8000  men 
fit  to  mount  guard,  when  they  were  saved  by  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople,  forced  upon  the  Porte  by  the  representatives  of 
England  and  France.    The  English  squadron  was  at  the  Dar- 
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danelles,  and  the  Admiral,  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  threatened 
of  his  own  movement  to  bring  it  up ;  and  so  it  happened  that 
England  and  France  saved  tlie  Russians^  and  gave  to  Russia  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople. 

The  c6ntest  has  been  described  as  a  fight  "  between  a  blind 
man  and  a  seeing  one;"  but,  indeed,  the  analogy  between  the 
two  parties  does  not  come  so  close.  The  one  was  in  a  delirium, 
and  the  blows  it  dealt  were  the  spasms  of  convulsion,  rather  than 
the  misdirection  of  aim.  The  final  and  dramatic  adventure  may 
be  compared  to  a  man  scaling  the  back  of  a  whale,  on  the  calcu- 
lation that  the  monster  is  in  torpor  or  in  sleep. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Turkey  that  such 
was  the  event,  for  a  shock,  not  less  powerful,  was  requisite  to 
break  her  torpor.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  the  Russians, 
while  teaching  this  lesson,  were  profiting  in  their  turn,  copying 
the  Turks  in  the  art  of  war,  and  picking  up  from  them  practices 
which  they  themselves  were  abandoning.  On  the  second  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube,  the  Russian  cavaby  appeared  with  Turkish 
lances,  and  some  of  the  regiments  with  Turkish  scimitars;  and 
during  the  winter,  to  prepare  for  the  contemplated  passage  of 
the  Balkan,  Diebitch  had  sent  to  the  Kalmuks  on  the  steppes 
of  the  Caspian  for  a  supply  of  those  despised  camels,  by  the 
destruction  of  which  Russia  has  rendered  d!esolate  the  steppes  of 
the  Euxine. 

The  reader  may  have  in  two  quarters  of  an  hour  run  through 
these  pages ;  the  subject  has  occupied  the  writer  for  many  and 
anxious  nours.  It  has  carried  him  thousands  of  miles,  and 
exposed  him  to  privation  and  toil ;  he  may  therefore  be  suffered, 
though  not  proiessional,  to  offer  an  opinion  respecting  the  prac- 
tical inferences  to  be  drawn  from  those  two  most  important 
campaigns.  It  is  this  :  Turkey  wants  no  disciplined  troops  for 
her  defence.  People  the  Dobroja,  ply  the  adze,  work  the  pick- 
axe and  shovel  along  the  Danube,  give  shelter  and  walls  to  that 
race  of  warriors  which  she  possesses  in  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  which  no  other  nation  nas  so  much  as  thought  of,  and  these 
trenches  will  become  the  tomb  of  every  invading  army. 

There  are  two  branches  in  which  the  Turks  are  pre-eminent : 
populations  defending  as  garrisons  their  walls,  and  irregular 
norse.  With  the  latter  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  with  chiefs 
under  subordination,  no  invading  army  could  make  its  way. 
This  cavalry  is  almost  as  good  on  broken  ground  as  infantrj', 
and  when  it  is  in  sufficient  numbers  it  can  dispense  with  infantry ; 
it  then  acquires  a  wholly  different  character — that  character,  in 
a  word,  which  made  the  Tartars,  masters  of  the  world.  This  body 
does  still  subsist  in  Turkey.     It  has  not  been  used,  or  in  so 
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trifling  a  degree  as  scarcely  to  be  observed;  but  it  is  not 
destroyed.  The  Pashalic  of  Aleppo  could  alone  furnish  40,000. 
It  costs  nothing  in  peace,  and  can  be  obtained  in  war  for  not 
more  than  the  charge  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  troopers.  In 
Europe  soldiers  have  to  be  made ;  in  the  East  they  are  found. 
There  is  the  risk  of  losing  an  innate  spirit  in  the  accidents  that 
may  break  a  fictitious  discipline.  It  is  next  to  insanity  to 
endanger  by  any  speculation,  the  warlike  ignorance  which  gave 
to  Turkey  the  results  of  1828. 

I  am  not  debating  the  relative  merits  of  the  Nizam  and  the 
ancient  system,  but  I  wish  to  see  neither  destroyed  by  an  im- 
proper mixture  with  the  other.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Turkey 
that  the  two  systems  were  antagonistic.  She  may  be  soon  called 
on  again,  when,  if  unsuccessful,  the  war  will  not  terminate  like 
that  of  1829.  It  is  imperative,  thereforc,  on  her  to  husband  all 
her  resources  and  to  call  forth  all  her  energies.  She  will  make 
a  fatal  mistake  if  she  considers  that  for  the  defence  of  Bulgaria 
she  must  rely  upon  the  Nizam.  If  she  assumes  the  contrary  as 
the  basis,  then  she  may  superadd  the  powers  of  the  Nizam.  JLet 
the  plans  be  combined,  but  let  not  the  bodies  be  confounded,  or 
the  systems  mixed  up  together.  Let  each  have  free  scope  for 
its  peculiar  characters,  and  pride  in  its  respective  merits.  Let 
it  not  forget  the  example  oi  Kurtepe  in  1828,  and  Koulefcha 
in  1829. 

But  if  tlie  Nizam  is  not  wanted  for  the  defence  of  Bulgaria, 
it  is  requisite  for  that  of  the  Principalities.  There  it  would  be 
impolitic  as  well  as  •  dangerous  to  adventure  Baslii  Buzuks, 
Delhis,  and  Albanians,  and  therefore  does  the  existence  of  this 
body  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Porte  the  effectual  means  of 
carrying  Jits  defence  from  the  Danube  to  the  Pruth,  and  in 
keeping  the  war  at  a  distance,  render  it  impossible  for  Kussia, 
whatever  successes  she  obtains,  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
Empire.  Whilst  by  carrying  the  war  to  that  ponit,  a  combina- 
tion between  Russia  and  Austria  is  rendered  impossible,  and 
Austria,  in  fact,  is  restored  to  independence.  The  occupation 
of  the  Principalities  affects  Austria  exactly  iis  it  affects  Russia ; 
from  the  Prmcipalities  Russia  threatens  at  once  two  empires ; 
the  Principalities  free,  they  menace  her  veiy  existence.  In  a 
word,  the  safety  of  Europe  requires  a  Turkish  army  (or  its 
equivalent)  in  the  Principalities  in  time  of  peace. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ORIGINAL  INSTITUTION. 

Anxious  spirits  incessantly  warn  Europe  against  Russian  art ; 
time  was,  she  was  warned  against  Turkish  arms.  The  travellers 
and  statesmen  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries  contrast  with  that  of  Europe  the  gallant  bearing,  the 
spirit  and  ardour,  the  discipline  ana  sobriety  of  the  Ottoman 
army  which  furnished  the  model,  while  the  terror  which  the 
Empire  inspired  supplied  the  impulse  for  the  creation  of  those 
armaments,  which  from  the  means  of  external  defence  have 
degenerated  into  a  source  of  internal  danger. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  the  Turks  is  as  hordes  devastating 
Europe.  "The  Turks  encamped  in  Europe"  was  considered 
the  felicitous  expression  of  a  profound  truth,  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  an  inevitable  destinv ;  out  the  Ottomans  stand  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  parent  stock  of  Huns*  as  the  present  English  Govern- 
ment to  the  ancient  Goths.  Its  establishment  in  Europe  was 
methodical,  its  advance  rapid  but  progressive ;  it  built  there,  and 
is  again  repairing. 

Against  no  people  who  have  attained  to  dominion  can  be  less 
advanced  the  charge  of  ambition.  Greatness  was  forced  upon 
them  by  those  at  whose  expense  it  was  to  be  achieved.  The 
Greeks  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if,  like  the  Seljouks,  they 
did  not  continue  to  the  end  to  possess  faithful  allies  in  these 
terrible  Ottomans,  f     The  Ottomans  knew  only  at  the  point  of 

*  Dc  Guignes  selects  that  name  for  that  of  the  whole  race. 

t  *'  This  good  harmony  between  two  Princes,  natural  enemies,  arose  from  this, 
that  the  Sultan  had  extended  the  circle  of  his  possessions  less  by  encroachments  on 
the  Byzantine  territory  than  on  that  of  the  Princes  of  Serbia*  Bulgaria,  and 
Wallachia,  and  of  some  Greek  Commanders,  who,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  tlie 
Empire,  bad  declared  themselves  independent." — Yon  Hammer,  p.  252.    French  Ed. 
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the  lance  the  Tartar  hordes  which  devastated  Europe  and  Asia. 
They  advanced  into  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  to  meet  TiMOUR 
and  his  myriads,  and  at  least  diverted,  by  the  shock,  the  avalanche 
from  the  Bosphorus.  At  Angora  there  was  a  Sultan  de- 
fending, and  a  Sultan  assailing  the  West:  of  the  120,000  men 
brought  by  Bayazid  against  the  800,000  of  Timour,  the  only 
portion  faithful  to  theu*  colours  were  the  contingents  of  the 
Uhristian  tributaries  of  the  Sultan  of  Adrianople.  Against  this 
invasion  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople  raised  not  a  hand ;  it 
followed  that  the  line  of  Ottoman  must  ascend  their  throne. 

The  Mogul  conquests  present  us  always  with  the  ideas  of 
ferocity  and  numbers;  the  Ottomans  were  destitute  of  num- 
bers, and  could  not  exhibit  the  character  of  ferocity.  Their 
achievements  are,  therefore,  owing  to  other  qualities — system 
and  order.  In  tracing  their  development,  I  shall  avoid  gene- 
ralisation and  restrict  myself  to  details,  which  would  be  duU, 
heavy,  and  uninteresting  were  we  treating  of  most  other  people ; 
but  which  in  this  case  are  relieved  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
features,  the  greatness  of  the  results,  and  the  variableness  of  the 
events.  The  military  branch  includes  the  whole  State.  The 
Army  was  the  estates  of  the  kingdom.  The  Army  had  its 
Courts  of  Law,  and  its  operations  on  the  field  have  never  been 
abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  a  Court  or  a  Cabinet.  In  tracing, 
then,  the  progress  of  the  Administration,  which  constituted  the 
strength  and  furnished  the  conquests  of  the  Empire,  we  follow 
also  that  of  its  ideas  and  polity. 

The  Ottomans  placed  between  Christians  in  Europe  and 
Mussulmans  in  Asia  were  prevented,  by  animosity  of  race  from 
incorporating  the  one,  by  antipathies  of  religion  from  assimi- 
lating the  other.  Yet,  to  draw  from  both  a  military  and  politi- 
cal force  that  should  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  dominant 
race  ;  to  entrust  the  sword  of  Islam  to  Christian  hands,  and  yet 
preserve  the  Mussulman  supremacy  ;  were  the  only  conditions 
upon  which  this  tribe  could  emerge  from  its  insignificance. 
This  was  eflFected  by  the  Janissary  organisation. 

The  first  modest  step  was  the  investiture  of  Ertogrul,  chief 
of  a  tribe  of  400  tents,  in  the  Emirship  of  Eski  Sheher,  by 
Al AHEDDiN,  Sultan  of  the  Sdjouks,  in  whose  territory  his  tribe 
had  long  pastured  its  flocks.  This  occurred  in  consequence  of 
a  victory  over  a  horde  of  Tartars.  His  success  is  attnbuted  to 
a  body  of  light  horse,  the  name  of  which  is  one  "  which,  for 
''  two  centimes  and  a  half,  w  as  the  terror  of  Germany  and  of 
''  Ilmigaiy* — Akiiiji." 

OsMAN,   the  second  prince  of   this   dynasty,   who  was  the 

•  Von  Hammer,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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founder  of  its  greatness,  achieved  his  small  but  remarkable 
successes  by  the  valour  of  his  tribe,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
Akinji.  His  son,  Urkhan,  first  instituted  (1320)  a  regular 
infantry.  They  were  called  Piad^  and  Yar/a — the  first  the  old 
Persian  word  for  a  foot  soldier,  the  second  Turkish,  with  the 
same  signification — ^names  which  indicate  a  departure  from 
local  ideas  and  tribe  habits.  These  were,  like  the  troops  of  the 
Egyptians,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  Mongols,  organised  bv  tens,  by 
hunoreds,  and  by  thousands,  and  the  names  of  their  officers 
have  remained  to  this  day.  They  were  permanently  on  foot, 
and  regularly  paid.  This,  however,  was  out  a  first  essay — a 
prelude  to  that  great  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  which  recalled 
and  rivalled  the  Boman  legion  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  discipline  was  established,  or 
manual  exercise  introduced.  Permanency  and  ^'disjxmibilM^^ 
were  the  stages  then  reached,  but  insubordination  soon  displayed 
itself;  the  Sultan  took  frequent  counsel  with  his  brother 
Allaeddin,  who  refused  the  share  he  offered  him  of  his  flocks 
to  become  the  peaceful  pastor  of  his  people,  and  with  Token- 
DERELi,  the  founder  of  a  family  of  Vizeers,  like  the  Barmecides 
or  the  Kiupruli.  In  the  Council  of  these  remarkable  men  was 
worked  out  a  new  plan,  the  honour  of  which  is  principally  due 
to  the  last,  who  lived  to  see  his  small  comtnunity,  without 
incurring  a  single  defeat,*  transformed  by  means  of  it  to  an 
empire. 

The  corps  was  not  of  a  uniform  character,  but  composed  of 
three  orders,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Yenitcheii,  62  Buluks  (squadrons). 

Segbans,  33  Oda  (chambers). 

Yayas,  100  Djemaat  (companies). 

The  first  alone  consisted  of  the  new  levies ;  the  second  were 
the  hunting  household  of  the  Sultan  ;  the  third  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Yayas.  Each  company  had  four  grades  of  officers, 
whose  titles  were  taken  from  the  household  establishment,  as 
Chief  Soupmaker  (Captain),  Chief  Cook  (Lieutenant^  &c.  The 
Chief  of  ttie  Segbans  (Huntsmen)  commanded  the  whole.  The 
staff  was  composed  of  four  officers,  whose  titles  were  derived 
from  the  chase.  The  Yai/a  Beys — of  whom  there  were  fourteen 
— were  distinguished  by  a  bounkliaky  or  horsetail.  A  legal  officer 
was  attached  to  each  company  to  regulate  its  relations  with  the 
local  authorities,  or  with  other  corps.  Their  name  was  placed 
first  in  the  firmans  addressed  to  the  body.  Promotion  followed 
one  undeviating  course,  until  the  office  of  Aga  was  instituted  by 

*  The  destruction  of  a  Turkish  force  in  Bulgaria  was  a  surprise  in  time  o/p 
—not  a  defeat  in  war. 
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Selim  II.  No  Sultan  before  liim  had  interfered  in  its  internal 
organisation.  That  it  possessed,  and  was  intended  to  possess,  a 
large  share  of  independence  is  unquestionable.  It  is  a  solitiuy 
instance  of  a  militair  institution  so  constituted  by  a  Sovereign. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  Parliament,  or  rather  the  old  Tartar  CurmltaL 
Securities  for  a  people's  liberties  in  the  shape  of  checks  have 
always  had  their  root  in  ancient  custom,  and  have  been  ante- 
cedent to  legislation.  The  Ottomans  present  an  example  of  the 
reverse.  No  Sovereign  of  modem  Europe  has  had  so  many 
checks  imposed  upon  him  by  his  people  as  the' early  Sovereigns 
of  the  Ottomans  imposed  upon  themselves. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  institution  of  the 
Janissaries  a  forced  abduction  and  apostasy  of  Christian  children. 
The  facts  I  have  cited  dispose  in  a  great  measure  of  these 
objections ;  but  still  the  si^ty-two  Buluks,  whicli  properly  con- 
stituted the  Janissary  corps,  might  be  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
cliarge.  These,  liowever,  were  originally  composed  of  prusoners 
as  their  life  was  held  forfeit,  their  enrolment  might  be  con- 
sidered rather  a  grace  than  an  oppression.  Nothing  appears  to 
show  that  the  profession  of  Islam  was  a  condition  of  service  ;♦ 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period  Christians  were  enrolled,  and 
under  circumstances  which  will  not  admit  of  the  supposition  of 
inforraality.t 

The  body  was  recruited  from  the  tribute  children,' restricted 
to  a  thousand  a  year,  and  taken  from  the  Bosnians,  the  Greeks 
(of  Morca),  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Armenians.  Tliis  is  doubt- 
less an  infraction  of  the  institutions  of  Mahomet,  wliich  impose 
on  the  Rayas  the  poll-tax  in  lieu  of  military  service.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  districts  whence  they  were  taken  were 
not  at  the  time  incorporated  in  the  Empire.  These  children 
might  become  Mussulmans,  but  there  was  no  constraint.} 

♦  The  Chiefs  of  the  Buluks  wore  red  bootd,  the  others  yellow ;  this  being  the 
distinction  between  the  two  creeds.  The  first  must  have  been  Christian.  The  Piinees 
of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  invested  with  the  Janissary  c€umk  and  heron  plume, 
wlncli,  consequently,  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  a  religious  distinction.  The 
Sultan  was  enrolled  as  a  common  Janissary,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  body  which  be 
selected  was  the  one  thus  distinguished  as  Christian,  so  that  the  intention  must  have 
been  to  put  down  religious  animosities. 

-j-  D'Ohsson  mentions  the  case  of  an  Armenian  patriarch,  who,  having  learned  that 
he  was  to  be  arrested,  enrolled  himself  in  an  orta  of  Janissaries  over  night  Next 
day  the  officers  found  the  patriarchat  in  possession  of  the  orta,  assembled  to  pro- 
tect their  comrade  against  the  Sultan's  order.  The  sleeve  of  Ila^ji  Bechtash  did  not 
desecrate  the  Christian  Primate,  and  he  could  wear  at  pleasure  the  mitre  and  thecaonk 
— head  dresses,  which  in  fact  closely  resembled  each  other. 

{  '^  It  was  rarely  that  force  had  to  be  employed ;  the  parents  solicited  as  a  faTonr 
the  admission  of  their  sons  into  the  corps.  The  levies  took  place  once  every  two  or 
three  years.  The  recruits  received  their  education  in  the  o  rtas  of  the  A(yemi  Oglana^ 
where  they  were  instructed  in  the  Mussulman  religion.  .  .  .  However,  the  yoan^ 
Christians  were  not  constrained  to  change  their  faith  :  to  this  the  maximi  of  the 
Government  were  opposed  no  less  than  the  precepts  of  the  Coran.** — Tableau  de 
TEmpire  Ottoman,  torn.  vii.  page  327. 
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The  Spahis,  a  body  neither  less  celebrated  nor  less  important 
than  the  Janissaries,  equally  sprang  from  the  Yayas.  The 
SuiiTAK  had  the  right  of  settling  conquered  lands,  but  this 
settlement  once  made  was  irrevocable.  By  it  was  fixed  the  rate 
of  tribute  paid  in  kind,  and  the  feudal  plan  was  immediately 
followed  in  all  the  conquered  countries. 

These  lands  were  divided  into  four  classes — 

Khass  Houmayoum ; 

Khass  Vuzera ; 

Khass  Umura ; 

Khass  Arpalik. 

The  first  constituted  the  demesne  and  revenue  of  the  Sultan, 
and  was  in  the  nature  of  petty  sergeantv ;  the  second  and  third 
were  in  the  nature  of  grand  sergeanty,  the  appanage  of  the  high 
oflScers  of  state,  whether  general  functionaries  or  local  go- 
vernors ;  the  fourth,  literally  "  barley  money,"  was  distributed 
into  lesser  portions,  and  supported  the  Spahis. 

The  fiefs  were  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  Timars  ot*  Knights, 
with  less  than  20,000  aspers*  revenue ;  Zaims  or  Barons,  with 
more  than  that,  since  they  had  to  furnish  one  Spahi,  termed 
Djebelu  or  Cuirassier,  for  every  3000  aspers  or  mich  (sword). 
There  were  Zaims,  who  were  followed  by  30.  They  could  re- 
deem themselves  from  service  at  the  rate  of  50  piastres  per  man. 
This  body  amounted  under  Soleyman  to  200,000.t  The 
Pashas  had  to  furnish,  for  their  fiefs,  Djebelus  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  every  5000  aspers  ;  and  at  this  rate  their  contingent  would 
have  amounted  to  250,000.  Thus  the  fiefs  of  the  Empire  sup- 
ported nearly  450,000  cavalry. 

When  called  out  they  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Begler- 
beys  of  the  Province  or  Sandjak  (flag).  They  were  recruited 
from  sons  of  Spahis  (the  parentage  oeing  duly  testified)  and 
were  consequently  termed  Teskerelees,  or  "certificated ;"  whilst 
those  in  the  gift  of  the  Pashas,  and  who  were  appointed  under 
them,  were  known  as  Teskeresiz,  or  ^^  without  certificate."  A 
supplementary  allowance  was  given  from  the  Treasury  for  every 
enemy  slain  in  battle — fourteen  entitled  to  a  Ziamet.J  They 
were  only  required  to  follow  the  standard  of  the  Sultan  him- 
self. This  Order,  while  emanating  from  a  line  of  martial 
Princes,  was  above  all  things  calculated  to  maintain  in  the  chief 
of  the  State  those  soldierlike  qualities  the  signet  of  which  has 
been  so  peculiarly  stamped  on  the  race  of  Osman.     When  the 

*  This  word  is  sapposed  to  be  derived  from  the  aoftpov  of  the  Oreeks,  as  applied 
to  white  money  or  silver ;  but  we  find  it  in  the  oldest  Oriental  writers,  a?,  for  instance, 
in  the  Dabistan,  where  it  is  a  measure  of  years.  It  seems  to  be  most  likely  to  have 
meant  a  "  horseman's  pay,"  from  atpy  a  horse  in  Persian, 

t  D'Ohsson,  vol.  vii.  page  375. 

X  Origin  of  the  practice  of  presenting  heads. 
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Sultan  no  longer  took  the  field,  the  Turkish  chivalry  lost  its 
vigour,  and,  it  is  remarked  by  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
that  the  Spahis  were  then  so  degraded  that  they  did  not  dare 
to  inquire  if  the  Sultan  did,  or  did  not,  march  in  person. 

The  idea  of  this  feudal  organisation  is  attributed  to  AxLA ' 
EDDiN,  who  proposed  thereby  to  simplify  the  administration,  and 
to  give  the  army  an  interest  "  in  preserving  as  well  as  in  con- 
quering." It  is  not,  however,  uncommon  for  the  discovery  to  be 
made,  of  things  as  old  as  the  hills.  The  feudal  system  must 
have  been  the  original  system  of  all  conquest,  for  it  is  the  most 
perfect  and  most  simple  ever  devised.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
clear-sighted  and  upnght  people,  and  requires  no  precedents  or 
antecedents ;  such  a  people  will  be  always  found,  imder  similar 
circumstances,  doing  tne  same  thing.  Of  course  that  which  is 
simple  will  never  be  hit  upon  by  a  people  used  up  in  speculation ; 
nor  can  one  which  implies  great  reliance  on  the  ndelity  of  subor- 
dinates be  dreamt  of  when  that  character  is  wanting ;  the  sys- 
tem, if  introduced,  would  be,  in  that  case,  as  bad  as  in  the  other 
it  is  the  reverse. 

We  find,  however,  not  merely  coincidences  in  early  times,  but 
the  use  of  terms  which  immediately  connect  the  institution  of 
Allaeddin  with  early  Tartar  usage.  Spahi  is  the  name  they 
have  left  in  India  (Sepoy) ;  Manaouhy  the  Turkish  designation 
of  "  charge"  or  "  oflSce,  is  the  name  in  Tartary  for  fiei ;  and 
under  the  old  Mahabadian  dynasty  of  India,  "Timari"  was 
the  title  of  an  officer  appointed  in  each  district  for  "  the  pro- 
tection of  the  helpless  ♦ — a  designation  which  might  well  be 
given  to  the  Timariots  of  Turkey,  who  were  enjoined  and  em- 
powered to  be  the  protectors  of  the  peasantry  attached  to  the 
fiefs. 

In  most  countries  the  acquisition  of  a  horse  is  the  first  sign  of 
the  improved  condition  of  the  man.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  Turks.  The  feudatories,  as  their  circumstances  im- 
proved, mounted  themselves  and  their  followers ;  and  thus  the 
Piade  became  cavalry.  To  this  period  must  be  referred  the 
formation  of  the  Turkish  breed  of  horses  to  which  so  much  of 
their  superiority  was  owing,t  and  which  they  could  not  have 
brought  with  them,  being  originally  so  small  a  tribe. 

♦  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

t  The  Saddle  that  does  not  Gall  and  tiie  Two  Meals  a  Day. 

A  military  friend  thus  writes : — "  The  Turks  before  the  introduction  of  EiutH 
pcau  discipline  rode  well,  and  had  a  good  breed  of  little  spirited  horses.  A  wretched 
system  of  riding  was  introduced  by  their  instructors,  and  a  breed  of  horses  com- 
paratively spiritless  and  worthless. 

"  The  English  and  French  cavalry  (since  the  campaign  of  Africa)  is  every  day 
riding  shorter,  or  returning  to  the  method  which  the  Turks  have  abandoned.  Of  hil 
equestrian  qualities,  the  Turk  now  only  retains  his  fondness  for  the  horse,  his  care  in 
tending  him,  and  a  habit  (the  relic  of  the  pastime  of  throwing  the  jcreed)  of  charging 
with  great  rapidity.*' 
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These  feudatories  dwelt  tliroiigliout  the  country  with  their 
vassals.  The  distinction  of  creed,  which  established  in  this  case 
a  line  of  demarcation  as  to  military  service,  prevented  the  in- 
habitants from  mingling  with  the  vassals,  and,  consequently, 
the  amalgamation  between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered 
which  followed  the  feudal  establishments  in  Europe.  But  it 
possessed  this  advantage,  that  the  land  was  never  seized  on  by 
the  feudal  chiefs.  The  Spahilic  remained  in  Turkey  as  distinctly 
a  tax,  or  impost,  as  the  tithe  does  in  England,  and  no  more  would 
a  Timariot  nave  pretended  to  the  proprietorship  of  his  Arpalik 
than  the  Rector  m  England  to  that  of  his  parish.  The  Bene- 
ficium,  or  Feud,  retained  in  Turkey  to  the  close  of  the  system 
the  character  which  it  possessed  at  the  beginning,  and,  while  it 
never  usurped  the  land  from  the  occupiers,  it  never  denied  its 
obligation  of  service  to  the  State.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  secret  of 
the  elasticity  of  Turkey.  That  "  cheap  defence  of  nations"  was 
to  it  not,  indeed,  cheap,  but  it  has  proved  lasting ;  and  the  re 
sumption  of  the  feudal  tithe  by  the  Government  after  the  phases 
of  vigour,  power,  corruption,  and  decay  had  been  passed 
through,  is  an  event  without  a  parallel.  The  administration  is 
thus  replaced  in  all  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  it  only  requires 
ideas  to  be  equally  free  to  have  a  society  in  a  condition  such  as 
it  was  when  it  emerged  from  the  Desert. 

The  Agab,  a  new  class  of  infantry,  arose  to  replace  the  Yayas, 
a  sort  of  Cossacks  on  foot,  as  the  Akinji  were  Cossacks  on 
horseback — without  the  pay  of  the  Janissaries,  or  the  fiefs  of 
the  Spahis.  Their  name  (literally  expeditus)  became  scarcely 
less  terrible  than  that  of  Spahis,  Janissaries,  or  Akinji.  The 
four  bodies  (the  number  four  is  peculiarly  affected  by  the 
Mussulmans)  complete  the  original  of  this  military  organisation ; 
unpaid  and  irregular  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  regular  and  paid 
cavalry  and  infantry ;  of  these  four  bodies,  one  only  was  paid  out 
of  the  Treasury. 

As  the  system  developed  itself,  and  the  Empire  expanded, 
various  additions  were  made,  and  modifications  took  place.  The 
principal  are: — ^The  formation  of  a  body  guard  drafted  from  the 
regular  bodies ;  the  institution  of  provincial  troops ;  and  the 
addition  of  various  corps  required  by  changes  in  the  instruments 
of  war,  or  for  the  conoucting  of  siege  operations. 

The  household  troops  were  first  instituted  by  Orkhan,  and 
were  composed  of  four  Buluks,  or  companies  of  cavalry.  They 
were  imitated  from  the  corps  created  by  the  Kalif  Omar,  for 
the  guard  of  the  Sandjak  Sheriff,  and  had  the  same  title, 
Bulukiat  Harhiyah,  They  were  raised  by  irecruitment — at  least 
such  is  the  inference  from  the  names,  Onloafajiy  or  "  receiving 
pay ;"  and  Gourbay  "  stranger."     They  were  each  divided  into 
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9ol  and  aaghy  or  right  and  left.    Their  number  was  at  fint  only 
2400. 

The  guard,  however,  was  soon  increased  by  four  odas  of 
Janissaries  (named  Solak)y  by  feudal  cavaliy  (Spahis)  and  SeKkr 
dars  (esquires),  and  at  a  later  period  hyBoitangUj  emt>lled  in  the 
Janissaries,  and  Salaatorsy  who,  like  the  Immortals,  were  bound 
by  oath  never  to  fly,  and  were  employed  on  the  western  frontiers. 
The  six  bodies  of  cavalry  had,  like  the  corps  of  the  Chinese, 

Seculiar  flags.  The  Spahis,  like  the  Janissanes,  red ;  the  Selik- 
ars,  yellow ;  the  Buluks  were  green  and  white,  green  and  red, 
and  white  and  red.  The  feudal  cavaliy  received  a  supplementary 
pay ;  being  permanent,  they  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
by  the  name  of  Odjak  (fireplace),  and  were  carried,  the  Spahis 
to  10,000,  the  Selikdars  to  8000.  This  body  became  of  great 
political  importance,  and  in  the  feuds  of  the  capital  consti- 
tuted the  balance  between  the  two  factions  of  Janissaries  and 
Spahis. 

The  provincial  troops  were  termed  Ayaleij  Aiheriy  and  Yerli 
Neferat.  The  first  were  those  levied  for  war  at  the  expense  of 
the  province,  though  probably  receiving  only  on  enlistment  an 
equipment ;  the  second  was  a  local  defensive  militia.  The  pro- 
vincial levies  are  mentioned  as  Levend-Seghan  (corrupted  into 
Leymen).  These  must  have  been  the  Huntsmen  of  the  PasbaSi 
for  tliey  are  distinct  from  the  Segban  Janissaries,  and  bore  such 
inveterate  hatred  to  them  that  the  provinces  were  repeatedly  con- 
vulsed by  their  feuds.  There  are  otbcr  provincial  troops,  such  as 
Sarigisj  Yellow-caps,  Yuruks  and  Janbazan  {EnfanU^Ferdus)^ 
The  government  levied  in  the  provinces  in  time  of  war  other 
bodies,  termed  ilViri  Askert)  or,  "troops  paid  from  the  Trea- 
surj\"* 

The  command  of  these  troops  was  thus  distributed.  The 
Janissaries  were  under  their  own  officers.  The  Spahis  under  the 
Beglerbcys,  named  by  the  Sultan.  The  command  of  the 
Akinjis  was  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Michaeloglu,  which 
had  early  joined  the  Ottomans,  and  claimed  to  descend  from 
the  Byzantine  Emperors.  When  the  civil  administration  imder 
Pashas  was  organised,  they  were  generally  also  Beglerbeys,  and 
they  consequently  brought  mto  the  field  the  provincialcontingents, 
together  with  their  Segban  and  the  Dyebelus,  which  they  had  to 
furnish  for  theii*  fiefs.  Thus  commenced  the  inordinate  power 
of  the  Pashas. 

A  Turkish  tribe  is  military  in  all  its  movements,  habits,  and 
equipments.     No  uniforai  was  therefore  requisite ;  indeed,  our 

*  Dol  Keledf/i,  naked  Ritbres. 
Serden  Gu^tchdijea,  who  have  snrrendered  their  heads. 
GunulaSf  volunteers  (rabble). 
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first  uniform  in  Europe  was  the  adoptioi^  of  their  ordp^ary  dress.* 
Still  there  are  evident  traces  of  the  plan  of  giving  a  distipct  cps- 
tiune^  at  least  to  ike  regular  army,  and  uniform  cplours  i^  par- 
ticular corps.  Thus  the  white  felt  cap  ui  XJrkan's  tiipe  distin- 
guished the  whole  military  service.  The  JTanissaries  adopted  ^ 
peculifu*  dress.  Various  Odas  had  paiticqlar  costumes.!  The 
corps  had,  as  in  our  army,  colours  correspondipg  with  their  uni- 
forms. The  idea  of  uniformity  in  dress  y^^  pot  peculiar  to  the 
Ottomans.  At  the  review  of  his  troops  hefo^Q  entering  Asia 
Minor,  TiMOUR  is  mentioned  as  commei^diug  gr^tly  thp  con- 
tingents from  Samarkand,  because  each  body  was  uniformly 
dressed.}  The  distinction  which  we  a^^cjate  ynth  the  colour 
of  a  flag,  was  formerly  in  the  East  observed  in  the  dress  of  the 
person. 

The  Ottomans  have  ever  aimed  at  digl^ity  and  splendour ;  and 
careful  as  they  werp  to  distinguish  by  dress  every  class  of  the 
people  and  their  subjects,  the  army  mu^t  have  beep  in  both  re- 
spects peculiarly  the  field  for  the  exhibition  of  this  national 
taste.  Their  costumes,  ^  p^e^rved  down  to  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  have  exercised  the  pencil  and  graver  of 
Titian  ;  but  the  most  perfect  record  of  the  Turkish  imiforms 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Illmtraied  l^ews^  published  weekly  at 
Vienna  during  the  second  siege,  each  number  of  which  con- 
tained a  characteristic  woodcut  of  a  Turjdsh  soldier  or  oificer, 
and  an  account  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged. 

I  have  said  that  the  first  uniforms  were  devised  at  Samarcand. 
From  the  Highlands  of  Tartarv,  where  the  warlike  spirit  would 
naturally  first  have  arisen,  otner  branches  of  service  seem  to 
have  derived  their  orimn. 

The  ancient  Greeks  attributed  to  the  Turks  (Medes)  the 
first  distribution  of  the  armv  into  separftte  corps.  In  the 
account  transmitted  by  the  Dabistan  ot  the  Mahabadian  dy- 
nasty, mention  is  made  of  regular  discipline  and  of  an  esta- 
blished order  of  battle.  *^  They  were  drawn  up  in  right,  centre, 
and  left  columns,"  §  and  this  has  been  the  basis  of  uie  military 
organisation  which  throiigh  all  vicissitudes  has  descended  to  our 
times.  The  organisation  by  threes,  which  pervades  every  portion 
of  our  service,  is  clearly  derived  from  a  people  whose  strength 
was  cavalry  ;||  for  the  horse  being  in  length  three  times  his  front 
width,  three  horses  presented  the  same  front  when  wheeled  to  a 

'^  Traveller^  in  Turkistan  have  been  struck  by  the  close  reseipblance  of  bodies  of 
horse  to  troops  of  hussars.  We  still,  in  the  language  of  Europe,  preserve  the  Turkish 
names  of  parts  of  the  uniform,  thus,  calbek,  dolman,  &c. 

f  The  reiks  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Byzantine  guards  green  velvet,  uith  gilt  hel- 
met and  black  plume.    Harba^jis,  red.    Tufen^jis  (sharpshooters),  green. 

%  Shirrifiddin,  chap.  44,  V.  Hammer,  y.  it  p.  88. 

§  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  page  17S.  D  The  French  move  by  fours. 
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flank.  This,  then,  formed  the  molecule,  and  according  to  it  the 
whole  body  was  moved.  As  this  could  hold  neither  for  chariots 
nor  for  infantry,  and  as  the  ancients  did  not  use  cavalry  in  line^ 
their  tradition  of  the  derivation  of  discipline  and  distribution 
from  the  Turks  is  amply  borne  out.  It  is  true  that  another  order 
prevailed  amongst  the  successors  of  Alexander,  derived  from 
the  Indians,  whose  system  was  based  upon  the  elephant ;  such 
may  be  found  to-day  in  our  order  for  artillery.  The  progression 
rose  by  multiplication,  as  one,  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen,  thirty- 
two,  and  sixty-four,  which  was  the  phalanx  complet^  corre- 
sponding with  the  sixty-four  squares  of  the  chess-boaord,  that 
image  of  war  falsely  attributed  to  the  Trojan  contest,  wherein 
no  elephants  were  used. 

I  now  come  to  that  most  interesting  subject  —  Turkish 
Artillery.  The  great  arm  of  antiquity  after  the  sabre  was  the 
bow  and  arrow,  to  which  the  term  "artillery"  was  wplied. 
Taschend,  the  ancient  city  of  Tokaristan,  was  called  the  "  Mother 
of  the  Bow ;"  and  from  the  general  name  of  Tokara,  whence  has 
come  Turkistan  and  Turk,  has  probably  been  derived  rofa.  In 
the  old  Coman  language,  "  sageth"  means  arms  generally,  whence 
sagitta.  The  helmet  and  budder  of  the  Greeks  are  connected 
both  in  fact  and  name  with  the  same  country.* 

Familiarised  with  the  use  of  projectiles  in  war,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  soon  adopt  gunpowder,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  verj-  ancient  amongst  the 
Chinese.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  the  Chinese  cud  not 
derive  it  from  them.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  principal 
writers  among  the  Jesuits.f  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
general  course  of  inventions,  which  the  Chinese  appear  to  have 
almost  universally  derived  from  Tartary.  When  Romulus  wa« 
marking  out  the  limits  of  his  new  city,  gunpowder  was  already 
known,  and  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Schwabtz 
pieces  of  ordnance  had  been  cast  in  China.}  The  Moors  used 
guns  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  1200,  if  not  in  1100.  The 
distance  between  the  employment  of  this  instrument  in  the  de- 
fence of  a  city  to  its  use  on  board  a  vessel,  or  on  a  battle-field^ 
is  still  as  great  as  that  which  geographically  separated  the  first 
casters  of  guns  from  the  places  where  they  are  at  present  so 
much  employed. 

The  claims  of  the  Chinese  having  now  been  generally  ad- 
mitted, it  is  supposed  that  ordnance  reached  Europe  through  the 

*  These  points  will  be  illustrated  in  the  early  history  of  the  Turkish  race,  originaUy 
intended  to  precede  this  volume, 
t  Ganbil  and  Visdelou. 
X  M.  Paroncy :  Report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1850 
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Moors  of  Spain,  or  the  Venetians.*  Neither,  however,  had  any 
connexion  with  China.  It  is  unaccountable  that  it  should  not 
liave  been  perceived  that  the  Turks,  who  conquered  the  northern 
portion  of  China,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  established  all  round  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  exception  of 
a  strip  between  Varna  and  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  now  doubted 
whether,  indeed,  the  Black  Prince  did  use  guns  at  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Murad  I.  had  before  then 
employed  them  at  the  battle  of  Cossovo ;  on  both  sides  they 
were  used,  the  Turks  having  already  instructed  the  populations 
with  whom  they  were  at  war. 

Employing  artillery  in  the  field  it  was  easy  (reversing  the 
process  in  Europe)  to  apply  it  to  fortresses ;  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  Straits  oi  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  invited  to 
its  use.  To  the  batteries  placed  above  Constantinople  is  attri- 
buted the  fall  of  that  city,  tne  supplies  from'the  Black  Sea  being 
cut  ofF.  At  a  subsequent  perioa,  and  after  the  Venetians  had 
penetrated  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  they,  equally  fortified  the 
Dardanelles.  The  enormous  calibre  of  the  guns  placed  there 
still  astonish  the  traveller,  and  their  effect  has  been  proved  on 
our  line-of-battle  ships,  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  pas- 
sage has  been  attempted. 

In  the  campaign  that  followed  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
they  had  three  hundred  guns.  Their  siege-train  was  equally  • 
remarkable  for  weight  of  metal  and  number  of  guns.  At  the 
siege  of  Scutari  they  cast  into  the  place  shot  of  fourteen  hundred 
weight.  At  that  of  NeuhaBusel,  in  Hungary,  on  the  first  day, 
seven  hundred  shot  were  gathered  by  the  besieged  of  not  less 
than  three  palms  in  diameter.  The  largeness  of  calibre  was  not 
the  only  point  on  which  they  anticipated  modern  invention.f 
They  employed  red-hot  shot  at  the  siege  of  Vienna.  The 
howitzer  seems  also  to  have  been  an  invention  of  theirs,  and 
also  its  successive  improvements,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of 
Selim  in.  they  ran  ahead  of  Europe  in  invention.  One  species, 
adopted  by  the  Bussians  under  the  name  of  "  Unicom,"  J  gave 

*  "  A  Venetian  paterera  of  wrought-iron  in  the  repository  of  Woolwich,  which  is 
one  of  the  earliest  specimens  extant  (two  and  a  half  inches  bore,  two  feet  five  inches 
length),  it  is  haded  at  the  breech  by  a  movable  chamber  seven  and  a  half  inches 
long  secured  by  a  wedge.  As  this  piece  is  similar  to  the  old  Chinese  gons,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  embrasure  of  the  great  wall  in  the  third  centnry 
before  Christ,  it  has  been  presumed  that  the  Venetians  derived  it  from  their  early 
intercourse  with  the  Celestial  Empire  through  the  Black  Sea." — Chesney's  Fire- 
arms, p.  49. 

t  "  The  Mus^e  de  rArtillerie  at  Paris,  contains,  however,  a  Turkish  culverine,  which 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  light  guns  that  were  made  in  Europe.  The 
tube  of  this  piece  is  formed  of  several  sections,  which  are  firmly  joined  to  each  other 
by  nuts  and  screws,  and  it  loads  at  the  breech  by  means  of  a  movable  chamber." — 
Chesney's  Fire-arms,  p.  56. 

X  "  European  Powers  appear  to  have  made  the  mistake  of  adopting  the  short  in 
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rise  to  the  Paixhan  mh  for  red-hot  shot  and  horizontal  shellsy 
which  is  about  to  prcSuce  such  a  revolution  in  naval  warfare. 

ScientiBc  men  in  Europe  anticipate  one  further  chance — ^the 
substitution  in  ordnance  of  steel  for  cast  iron.  The  Tutks  have 
again  anticipated  us,  by  sending  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851  a 
nine-pounder  of  damasked  steel.  They  also  sent  three  muskets 
of  ingenious  contrivance,  loading  at  the  breech.* 

Vnih.  this  instinct  for  warlike  instruments,  and  as  the  first  in- 
troducers of  artillery  into  European  w^arfare,  their  corps   of 
artillery  must  have  occupied  an  important  place  in  their  armies. 
The  same  instinct  extended  to  fortifications.     Administrative 
disorder  has  prevented  the  application,  and,  therefore,  seeing  the 
dilapidation  of  their  walls,  and  the  neglect  of  all  sorts  of  works 
which  has  prevailed  for  d.  couple  of  centuries  or  more,  those 
statements  must  appear  extraordinary  and  incredible,  but  they 
rest  on  indubitable  authority.     They  first  used  ftankiug  walls 
and  mined  glacis.     They  Erst  made  regular  approaches,  and 
devised  the  system  of  zig-zags  and  parallels.    Tne  latter  were 
distinctly  planned  at  the  siege  of  Zegedetty,  under  Soleyman  ; 
and  the  former  are  mentioned  at  uiat  of  Gandia,  though  of  a 
peculiar  fashion,  and  overlying  each  other  as  the  scales  of  a 
lish.     They  also  first  introduced  mining,  aiid  even  before  the 
use  of  gunpowder  reduced  cities  by  burning  down  the  curtains 
of  the  wall.f 

The  various  corps  introduced  by  these  adaptations  consisted  of 
Topjis  (artillery  men,  from  Top,  a  "gun"),  DjehedjU  (ar- 
mourerst — ^he  Djibellu  were  "  wearers  of  cuirasses"),  DouUmmr 
jis  (miners),  Coumbarajisy  MartoloaeSj  Top-Arabajisj  Woinais^ 
&c.  (bombardiers,  sappers,  train  and  waggon  men).  So  im- 
portant was  this  branch,  that  of  four  bodies  eniunierated  as 
receiving  a  largesse  on  the  opening  of  the  Polish  war  of  1672, 

preference  to  the  long  howitzers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Turks,  fh>m  whom  QeiMral 
Osraolski,  of  the  Polish  army,  captured  one  of  the  longer  and  more  efiScient  weapons 
in  1745.  It  is  understood  that  Romanowicz,  a  Hungarian  General,  used  one  of  tikete 
pieces  about  1765 ;  and  during  the  struggle  previous  to  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772, 
the  Russians  took  some  howitzer-guns,  which  they  adopted  under  the  name  of  uni- 
corns. A  Turkish  piece,  in  the  Repository  at  Woolwich,  nearly  corresponding  with 
our  twenty-four  pounder  howitzers,  bears  the  date  of  1805,  when  many  others  were 
cast  by  order  of  SultAn  Selim. 

*'  A  battery  of  unicorns  was  taken  from  the  Russians  by  the  French  after  it  hmd 
done  good  ser\ice  at  the  battle  of  Smoiensko.  Napoleon,  on  seeing  the  captured  gun 
next  morning,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  *  Ce  sont  cesdialiles  ll^  qui  nous  out  attri^i^ 
de  si  loin  hier.'  An  improved  instrument  of  Hiif  kind  was  the  consequence  of  their 
attracting  Napoleon's  attention  ;  and  the  celebrated  Paixhans'  gun,  which  now  takes 
a  prominent  place  both  by  land  and  sea,  subsequently  appeared.  On  one  of  these, 
and  that  of  almost  the  smallest  calibre,  has  been  baaed  the  new  S3rstem  of  field  artiUeiy 
by  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  according  to  wliich  a  twelve^pounder  howitzer-gon  Si 
hereafter  to  serve  for  every  purpose  in  the  field." — Chesney*s  Ftre-arms,  p.  319. 

*  It  must  be  bbme  in  mind  Uiat  this  was  written  in  1852,  not  1868. 

t  The  process  is  described  in  the  Memoirs  of  Timoor. 
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two  of  them  are  the  Djebedjis  and  Topjis,  the  other  two  are  the 
Janissaries  and  Spahis. 

In  appreciating  their  military  or^nisation^  it  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  tne  Ottomans  suddenly  created  for  themselves  a 
marine.  The  Romans  did  so  likewise,  but  they,  ages  before, 
had  navigated  the  Mediterranean  from  Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.  The  Turks  up  to  that  moment  knew  nothing  of 
the  sea;  yet  their  vessels  were  the  models  of  those  built  in 
France  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  we  have  been  so 
glad  to  capture  and  to  copy.  They  recently  had  the  finest  line- 
of-battle  ship,  frigate  and  corvette,  afloat. 

The  Spahis  ana  Selikdars  of  the  guard  received  a  pay  besides 
their  fiefs.  There  were  enrolled  Spahis  {Spahis  Oglan)  and 
Janissaries  {Adfam  Oglan) — the  first  without  fiefs,  the  second 
without  pay;  also,  associated  Janissaries  without  pay  (Yoldash); 
retired  Janissaries  received  fiefs.  Other  feudatories,  Ghedecksy 
were  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Porte,  but  were  bound 
to  serve  on  being  called  out.  The  Moaseleman  were  a  special 
and  small  body  of  cavalry  with  fiefs,  lliere  were  other  cavalry 
corps  which  seem  to  have  been  raised  by  dijfferent  Sultans. 
Beshlees  (hussars)  DjebelluSy  like  the  Mamelukes,  bought  slaves ; 
Serdenghetchdis  (forlorn  hope).  The  Segban,  like  the  old 
dragoons,  served  on  foot,  or  on  horseback. 

The  whole  may  be  thus  divided : — 

1.  Permanent  troops  (Janissaries,  hired  Cavalry,  and  Regi- 
mented Spahis  of  the  guard,  artillery,  &c.). 

2.  Feudal  troops. 

3.  Provincial  troops  (Ayalet  Askeri). 

If  we  take  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  reckon 
the  troops  at — 

Permanent : 

Janissaries 50,000 

Spahis,  say 250,000 

Artillery,  Armourers,  &c.    .        .        .       50,000 
Guards,  besides    those  drafted  from 
Janissaries  and  Spahis         .         .     . 
War  Levies : 

Akinji 40,000 

Avab* 100,000 

Ayalet  Askeri  (cavalry)       .         .         .      40,000 
Mori  Askeri  (infantry)     .         .         .     .     100,000 
Of  these,  the  Janissaries,  Artillery,  and  the  Guards  were 
alone  a  charge  on  the  Treasury .f 

*  Theie,  at  the  second  siege  of  Yienna,  trei^  calculated  to  vary  from  80,000  to 
150,000. 
t  A  statistical  Memoir,  presented  to  the  Saltan  in  1652  (see  Yon  Hammer,  vol.  x. 
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Here  we  find  combined  permanent  and  disciplined 
and  cavalry  with  irregular  foot  and  horse ;  a  feudal  establish- 
ment with  provincial  armaments,  and  forces  conjointly  raised  as 
tribute,  by  conscription,  by  enlistment,  and  by  estates.  By  the 
economy  of  the  arrangement  the  Sultan  could  brinjg  these 
enormous  armies  into  the  field  simultaneously  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

One  constant  order  of  battle  was  observed — that  adopted  by 
MuBAD  I.  at  Iconium,  in  1386,  against  the  Karaman  Emirs. 
The  Provincial  troops  of  Asia  formed  the  right  wing ;  those  of 
Europe  the  left.  The  centre  was  composed  of  regular  bodies  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  the  Janissaries  forming  the  front  line ; 
the  six  Buluks  were  either  in  the  centre  of  the  centre,  or  formed 
the  reserve.  In  Europe,  the  European  contingents  occupied  the 
right  wing. 

The  value  of  the  military  system  of  the  Ottomans  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  what  it  has  accomplished.  The  tribe  of 
Ogrul  numbered  but  400  tents;  for  a  whole  generation  it 
dwelt  peacefully  in  its  Bithynian  pastures.  Its  place  on  earth 
was  so  humble  that  it  had,  with  presents  of  cheese  and  butter^ 
lambs  and  wool,  to  bespeak  the  protection  of  the  commander  of 
a  Greek  fort  for  its  heavy  movables,  whilst  it  shifted  for  the 
summer,  to  its  mountain  leeding-ground.  Another  generation 
elapses,  and  the  Janissary  sword  with  its  twofold  edge  is  menacing 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  name,  then  migiven,  ot  OsMAN  has 
become  terrible  to  every  neighbour,  and  marvellous  throughout 
the  globe. 

The  tribe  commenced  its  career  of  conquest  through  a  quarrel 
with  the  Greek  commander,  and  surprised  his  fort.  It  then  re- 
pulsed a  Tartar  tribe,  and  its  Emir  was  consequently  invested  by 
the  Seld  jouk  Sultan  with  the  government  of  a  town.  It  then  pro- 
ceeds to  war  with  its  petty  neighbours  in  Asia,  crosses  to  Europe, 
makes  war  on  all  its  tribes  from  the  Danube  neeurly  to  the 
Adriatic.  Folding  back  on  Asia,  it  overthrows  the  descendants 
of  Gengis  Khan,  subjugates  successfully  the  hine  States  which 
had  sprung  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljuks,  which  these  Tartars 

p.  450),  Bets  the  Janissaries  down  at  55,000.  The  Spabis  were  entered  only  at  29,000* 
which  refers  to  those  receiving  additional  pay.  The  whole  account  of  numbers, 
revenue,  and  expenditure  is  incomprehensible,  in  consequence,  I  imagine,  of  the  dU- 
tinction  not  being  made  betw^een  the  revenue  which  entered  the  Treasury,  and  that 
which  went  directly  to  the  support  of  fiefs. 

In  a  treatise  of  Hadji  Khalfa,  proposing  a  new  financial  organisation,  the  total 
amount  of  soldiers  paid  by  the  State,  in  the  time  of  Suleyman,  is  set  down  at  41,000  ; 
the  expenditure  for  them  at  122  millions  of  aspers.  They  increased  gradually,  until, 
under  Mustapha,  they  amounted  to  100,000,  and  were  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Murad  IV.  to  59,000,  at  an  expense  of  253  millions  of  aspers.  The  enorroons  dis- 
proportion between  these  figures  and  the  armies  in  the  field,  prove  that  the  mass  of 
the  army  was  supported  from  other  sources,  viz.  those  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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had  overthrown.  It  then  beats  the  armies  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  wherever  they  appear  as  foes ;  himibles  the  Bulgarians, 
Serbians,  Albanians,  and  reduces  the  Emperor  of  the  East  to 
the  condition  of  a  vassal.  It  has  at  once  to  combat  polished 
Sta^«^.s  in  their  decline,  and  nomade  people  in  their  rudeness  and 
vigour ;  it  has  for  foes,  strangers  whose  tongue  and  manners  are 
unknown  to  it,  whose  religion  is  hostile,  and  compatriots  of 
the  same  tongue,  habits,  and  belief.  It  has  to  deal  with  disci- 
plined armies,  with  experienced  generals,  with  mountain  defences, 
roving  populations,  deserts,  and  fortresses ;  it  has  seas  and  rivers 
to  cross,  multitudes  and  distance  to  overcome,  and  is  equal  to 
every  fortune. 

Yet  here  no  Confu'cius  or  Mahomet  pioclaimed  a  creed,  no 
Lycurgus  instituted  laws,  no  Alfred  or  Cybus  restored  free- 
dom to  an  oppressed  people,  no  Romulus  collected  refugees 
within  an  asylum,  no  Olive  or  Alexander  led  forth  an  army 
of  high  discipline  against  nations  destitute  of  its  terrible  energies, 
no  PiZARRO  or  Albukerque  brought  to  bear  unknown  instru- 
ments of  destruction.  It  had  no  Tartar  horse ;  no  Attila  or 
Alaric  conducted  innumerable  hordes  to  devastate  the  earth. 
Whence,  then,  this  expansive  power?  Its  military  order  and 
political  discipline.  Ail  other  things  it  had  in  common  with 
Its  neighbours.     These  alone,  were  peculiar  to  itself. 

But  the  system  was  not  twofold.  In  one  bond  were  united 
tactics  and  jurisprudence.  Tlie  statesman  who  planned  the 
Janissary  body  was  himself  Grand  Judge  of  the  Army. 
The  Sultan,  who  instituted  them,  pretended  to  no  "Pre- 
rogative of  war  and  peace."  The  lawfulness  of  war  was  pro- 
vided for  together  witn  the  means  of  conquest.*  The  institutes 
of  ALiHOMET  are  common  to  all  Mussulmans, but  no  other  Mussul- 
man power  has  provided  to  the  same  extent  in  this  respect  for 
their  execution,  nor  consequently  enjoyed  to  the  same  degree  the 
benefits  of  their  wise  provisions.  In  this  the  Ottomans  resembled 
the  Bomans  no  less  than  in  their  organisation,  and  no  more 
could  Sultan  or  people,  than  Consul  or  people,  engage  the  State 
in  a  war  at  their  own  caprice.  Tlius  both  empires  combined 
the  elements  of  strength  with  the  secret  of  longevity,  by  as- 
sociating discipline  with  law  :  and  so  it  was  that  in  both  cases  a 
small  community  expanded  into  a  vast  empire. 

A  century  and  a  quarter  elapsed  between  the  institution  of  the 
Yayas  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  by  that  time,  inde- 
pendently of  achievements  against  the  Greeks,  its  Janissaries, 
and  Azeo,  Akinjis,  and  Spahisf  had  made  their  valour  and  dis- 

*  This  subject  treated  in  the  chapter,  <*  Political  Character  of  Ishnn.'*  This 
chapter  has  since  been  printed  in  the  "East  and  the  West,**  by  the  Hon.  H. 
Stanley,  who  has  added  valuable  notes  to  it. — £d.  D.  R. 

t  Paolo  Gioyio  thus  describes  the  employment  and  action  of  these  various  troops : 
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cipline  felt  bj  all  surrounding  nations  in  £ufope,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  Serbians,  Bosnians,  and  Hungarians  received  a 
signal  overthrow  on  the  Morizza  in  1363 ;  the  Turkish  princes 
of  Asia  Minor  at  Iconium  in  1386.  Three  years  later  wa« 
fought  the  first  great  battle  of  Kossovo  in  Serbia,  where  the 
Sclavonian  confederacy  was  broken.  Some  years  later  the  great 
array  of  the  Chivalry  of  the  West,  under  SiOiSMUND,  was 
mown  down  at  Nicopolis.  Six  years  later,  the  Sultan  sumamed 
"Lightning"  met  the  horfles  of  Timour  at  Angura,  and  the 
catastrophe,  for  which  the  Tartar  was  more  indebted  to  the  vain- 
gloriousness  of  his  antagonist  than  to  the  numerical  superiority 
of  his  own  forces,  did  not  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  consis- 
tency of  the  Empire  ten  years  later  on  the  field  of  Chamourli. 
Thirty  years  later,  for  the  first  time  they  were  defeated  bv  Hun- 
garians at  Vasag,  but  their  superiority  was  immediately  reas- 
serted in  the  memorable  field  of  Varna  (1444),  and  again  at  the 
second  battle  of  Kossovo  (1448),  when  the  armies  of  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  Bosnia,  and  Serbia  were  destroyed,  and  the  feudal 
aristocracy  of  the  latter  swept  root  and  branch  from  the  earth. 
Five  years  later  Constantinople  fell.  From  this  period  it  occu- 
pied three  quarters  of  a  century  to  extend  their  Empire  north- 
ward to  the  Dnieper,  westward  into  the  centre  of  Hungary^ 
southward  through  Syria  and  Egypt  to  Nubia,  through  Asia 
Minor  or  Mesopotamia,  till  it  reached  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Tanais  to  those  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  various  battles  fortune  seems  scarcely  to  have  wavered, 
for  in  all  this  course  of  time  they  experienced  but  two  reverses. 

For  a  centuiy  and  a  half  their  power  did  not  advance,  but  the 
tide  stood  full.  They  gained  two  great  battles.  The  hardly 
fought  and  scarcely  lost  battle  of  St.  Gothards,  in  1664,  maikra 
the  period  of  their  greatness.  Still  was  it  followed  by  a  Treaty 
which  placed  in  tneir  hands  the  bulwark  of  Hungary,  while 
eight  years  later  they  were  in  possession  of  Podolia,  and  had 
disposed  of  the  Ukraine. 

The  first  heavy  blow  was  the  Treaty  of  Kainardgi,  by  which 
the  Crimea  was  detached,  and  the  large  tract  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Donetz  to  the  Bug  was  ceded  to  Kussia — a  territory  not 
indeed  an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire,  but  of  which  the  value 
consisted  in  keeping  Russia  back  from  the  Black  Sea.  Ei^t 
years  later  a  corresponding  tract  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Azof 
was  incorporated  with  Russia.  In  1792  (Treaty  of  Jassy)  the 
limits  of  Kussia  were  further  advanced  from  the  Bug  to  the 

— **  First  come  the  Akinji,  or  Tartars,  and  sweep  on  till  thej  find  resistance.  Then 
come  the  Azeb,  upon  whom  the  enemy  may  fight  themsdves  weary,  and  when  ft  li  a 
fortress  that  is  attacked  they  fill  up  the  ditches  with  their  bodieSi  in  order  to  let  the 
Janissaries  pass  on  to  the  assault." 
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Dnoister.  In  1812  (Treaty  of  Bucharest)  they  advanced  to  the 
Pruth. 

On  the  Austrian  side,  were  lost  by  the  Treaties  of  Carlovitz 
and  Passarovitz,  Transylvania  and  the  thirteen  counties  of 
llungary,  and  finally  the  strip  of  Moldavia  known  as  the 
Bukoviiia,  All  these,  however,  were  outljring  portions  of  the 
Empire,  ahd  either  tributaty  or  protected  States.  The  Ottoman 
State  as  it  existed  under  Suleyman  has  suffered  no  diminution 
to  the  north  or  west ;  but  at  the  period  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Janissaries,  or  rather  after  the  dis^trous  war  that  followed, 
Turkey  was  shattered.  Its  provinces  stood  each  by  itself.  A 
recx)nauesl  of  the  Empire  to  the  Nizam  had  to  be  undertaken, 
as  if  the  tlnipire  had  to  be  refounded. 

But  the  disorganisation  evinced  in  the  series  of  defeats 
which,  commenced  at  St.  Gothard,  had  affected  for  two  genera- 
tions the  whole  institutions.  Its  balance  had  been  maintained 
not  by  chambers  and  estates,  but  by  the  urban  and  temtorial 
militia,  three  bodies  of  distinct  character.  Instead  of  the  sons 
of  the  Spahis  succeeding  their  fathers,  the  fiefs  were  set  up  to 
sale  by  tne  women  of  the  Seraglio,  and  the  public  posts  were 
monopolised  by  their  creatures  ahd  common  mountebanks.  The 
lowest  rabble  of  Constantinople  was  incorporated  in  the  Ordus. 
The  discipline  of  both  bodies  was  consequently  relaxed,  and  the 
doors  of  parasites  were  besieged  by  expectants,  dependants,  and 
adventurers,  whilst  the  high  officers  of  State,  losmg  legitimate 
power,  sustained  themselves  by  the  factions  which  tney  formed 
amongst  the  rival  corps  of  these  corrupted  soldiers.  The  life  and 
office  of  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  were  determined  by 
barrack  cabals  and  street  conspiracies.  The  Buluks  were  infected 
by  the  disorder  of  the  corps  from  which  they  were  drawn,  and 
there  remained  no  longer  any  curb  save  that  furnished  by  their 
mutual  jealousies.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  this  disorder 
was  that  the  Spahis  used  their  influence  at  the  capital  and  their 
power  in  the  provinces  to  extort  the  offices  of  farmers  of  revenue, 
whilst  the  multiplied  charges  fell  upon  the  Empire  with  such 
terrible  effect  that  whole  provinces  were  devastated.  The  in- 
crease of  exactions  entailed  decrease  of  revenue,  and  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  the  treasury  recourse  was  had  to  deterioration 
of  the  coin,  tn  the  last  four  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
specie  fell  one-half  in  intrinsic  value,*  and  thence  those  violent 

*  Up  to  1684,  the  oke  (two  pounds  and  three-quarters)  of  silver  was  coined  into 
five  hundred  aspers.  It  was  in  a  couple  of  years  coined  into  more  than  one  thousand. 
By  conidV-atice  between  a  Jew  banker  and  the  Beglerbey  d  Roumely,  a  new  coinage 
for  the  payment  of  the  lioopB  was  toearly  as  much  deteriorated.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  first  insurrection  against  the  Sultan.  The  Beglerbey  lost  his  head ;  the 
garrisons  of  Pesth,  Ofen  and  Tabrees  revolted  and  killed  thdr  pashas.  In  four 
▼ears  there  wiere  three  revolts  of  Janissaries,  each  followed  by  the  destruction  of  a 
Grand  Yizier.    They  soon  after  took  to  slaughtering  Sultans. 
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convulsions  which  delu^d  the  capital  with  blood  inceasaiitly 
threatened  the  ruin  of  tne  Empire. 

Against  the  Janissaries  were  rallied  at  this  time  the  SuIjTAK^ 
the  opahisy  the  Ulema,  the  body  of  the  Guilds,  and,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  provincial  troops.  In  1622,  the  plan  for  their  de- 
struction was  first  formed.  Abbaza  Pasha  was  the  originator. 
and  the  young  Sultan  Osman  readilv  entered  into  it,  and  jMud 
for  his  presumption  with  his  life.  The  Spahis,  fearing  a  similar 
fate,  made  common  cause  with  the  Janissaries.  Sentence  of 
extermination  was  actually  pronounced  upon  them  also,  bat  in 
vain,  by  Murad  IV.  These  bodies  were  sufficiently  disunited 
to  destroy  all  order  in  the  Government,  and  all  discipline  in  the 
army,  but  sufficiently  allied  to  resent  all  attempts  upon  either. 
It'was  only  after  they  had  brought  the  Empire  to  the  very  brink 
of  ruin  that  they  severally  fell — the  one  by  a  struggle  so  despe- 
rate that  it  entirely  perished,  the  other  by  a  suppression  so 
easy  that  the  event  has  passed  by  wholly  unnoticed. 

Thus  the  work  accomplished  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1826^ 
had  been  planned  two  centuries  before.  So  also  had  the  Nizam 
Jedid,  readopted  by  Selim,  been  proclaimed  by  Ahmkt 
KiuPRELi.  The  word  Nizam  is  now  equivalent  in  Tiirkey,  and 
indeed  throughout  Europe,  to  "troops."  It  means,  however, 
"  new  order,'  and  was  originally  given  to  regulations  for  re- 
lieving the  Christians  of  the  empire  from  iUcgal  taxes,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spahis  and  Janissaries  who  collected  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Canon  of  Suleyman,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  general  administrative  regulation  of  import- 
ance since  the  days  of  Urkan.  The  name  was  well  chosen,  the 
measure  happily  executed :  the  author  lives  in  the  grateful 
memories  or  the  coreligionaries  he  raised  to  greatness,  and  the 
fellow-citizens  he  redeemed  from  misery.  The  purpose  of  that 
measure  was  to  curb  the  licence  of  the  soldiery  by  abolishing 
revenue  farms  and  indirect  imposts.  But  the  scheme  of  Se- 
lim III.  was  the  imposing  of  these  very  grievances  to  raise  a 
mercenary  army !  He  had  imbibed  European  notions  of  finance 
and  government. 

Economy  is  the  only  legitimate  resource  of  a  Turkish  sove^ 
reign.  He  can  neither  impose  taxes,  nor  incur  debt,  nor  demand 
benevolences,  nor  dispose  of  titles.  When  Selim  was  planning 
his  new  troops,  he,  in  this  respect,  also  appealed  to  his  European 
advisers.  Tney  saw  in  Turkey  no  Octroi  and  no  Droits  reunis : 
neither  doubted  they  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Sultan,  nor 
the  superior  advantage  of  that  mode  of  taxation.  They  dreamt 
not  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  people  who  had  neither  ParUa- 
ment  nor  Press,  and  could  not  even  suspect  in  the  mind  of  ar 
illiterate  nation  so  much  as  predilections  on  financial  matters. 
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Consequently  the  ordinance  was  issued  for  levying  the  taxes 
which  were  to  supply  the  funds  for  the  new  troops,  and  the 
Sultan  was  so  infatuated  as  to  give  the  same  name  to  the  new 
imposts  that  were  to  exasperate  the  people,  and  to  the  new  corps 
that  were  to  supplant  the  Janissaries. 

The  reasoning  which  had  satisfied  the  monarch  was  not  equally 
successful  with  the  people.  They  looked  upon  these  taxes 
as  usurpations,  and  resisted  them  as  an  attack  upon  theii*  cus- 
toms and  religion.  The  hatred  for  the  new  taxes  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  troops.  By  this  proceeding  the  Janissaries 
became  defenders  of  the  national  rights,  and  the  Sultan,  whose 
purposes  and  character  have  won  for  him  the  applause  of  Europe, 
hela  to  have  fallen  the  victim  of  fanaticism  and  turbulence,  did 
fall  a  victim  to  his  own  guilt  and  folly.  This  was  the  first  exer- 
cise of  "  European  influence,"  and  the  first  result  of  "  the  march 
of  intellect." 

Mahmoud,  thoiigh  his  disciple,  was  constrained  to  adopt  a 
different  course.  He  at  once  attacked  the  Janissaries  and  de- 
stroyed them  even  without  the  aid  of  military  force.*  His  suc- 
cess was  owing  to  his  not  mixing  up  a  question  of  odious  excise 
with  one  of  public  order.  He  simply  appealed  to  the  people 
against  an  obnoxious  body,  and  they  decided  in  his  favour. 

The  Janissaries  were  an  oligarchy  —  military,  not  adminis- 
trative ;  they  squandered  the  military  resources  of  the  Empire 
— but  interfered  not  with  its  political  administration;  tney 
drained  the  treasure — ^but,  as  farmers  of  revenue,  they  did  not 
multiply  modes  for  replenishing  it ;  they  were  an  aristocracy, 
not  of  producers,  to  create  and  maintain  privileges  for  certain 
interests — ^but  of  consumers,  whose  interests  were  inseparably 
bound  with  freedom  of  markets  and  exchange,  and  lowness  of 
price;  they  were  representatives  of  a  dominant  class,  which, 
confident  in  its  supremacy,  stickled  for  no  prerogatives  that 
interfered  with  the  internal  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
realm  —  not  a  conclave  of  churchmen.  Though  they  might 
individually  despise  or  maltreat  a  Ghiaour,  they  meddled  not 
with  the  creeds  or  church  governments  of  other  persuasions, 
nor  suffered  them  to  be  medoled  with. 

We    must   distinguish   in    this    body   the    Janissary   from 
Turkish  principles. 

The  firat  are :  violence,  corruption,  and  prostration  of  military 
strength;  exhaustion  of  the  treasury;  resistance  to  all,  and 
therefore  to  beneficial  changes. 

The  second  are:  non-intervention  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  unrestricted,   unburthened  freedom  of    markets   and 

•  The  small  body  of  artUleiy  does  not  d«serv«  to  b«  considered  as  such. 
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exchange,  impossibility  of  illegal  taxation  on  the  part .  of  the 
Sultan,  inviolability  of  local  customsL  appropriatioK  of 
charitable  and  other  funds,  succession  ot  property,  d^dfion 
of  voluntarily -elected  judges,  of  church  administration  in 
spiritual  matters,  and  in  several  important  civil  functions  im- 
mediately vested  in  the  elected  aignitaries  of  the  various 
persuasions. 

These  principles  have  been  the  i)u  boni  of  Turkey,  pjreaenred 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  convulsed  and  troubled  times. 

Selim,  falsely  tinned  a  Turkish  reformer,  arbitrarily  im- 

£osed  new  taxes.  These  taxes,  too,  were  of  the  most  obnoxious 
ind,  for  they  rendered  exchange  difficult,  and  raised  prices; 
they  rallied  interests  and  opinions  on  the  side  of  the  Janissaries, 
and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  apostasy  by  imitating  Europe. 

Not  more  a  Turk,  but  less  an  European,  Mahhoup  did 
not  commence  his  imitation  of  Selim  until  after  the  ^bplislH 
ment  of  that  which  was  Janissary.  Then  only  was  he  em- 
boldened to  attack  that  which  really  was  Turkish. 

However,  the  ground  was  now  free  for  that  reconstmction 
which  has  proved  to  be  the  most  important  at  once  and  most 
incomprehensible  of  modem  events,  it  was  so  free,  not  onjj 
because  the  old  militia  had  disappeared,  swept  away  by  a  blow, 
but  also  because  the  financial  embarrassment  had  likewise  dis- 
appeared. The  re-creation  of  an  army  to  be  equal  to  those  of 
tne  great  States  of  Europe  could  be  contemplated  by  no  one  on 
an  entire  Revenue,  not  amountinjg  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  wh^t 
these  States  expended  on  military  purposes  alone.  Yet  the 
attempt  had  to  be  made  if  the  Empire  was  to  be  preserved. 
The  navy  was  restored  so  far  as,  after  the  destruction  of 
Navarino,  to  hold  the  sea  against  that  of  Russia,*  and  an  army 
in  all  its  branches,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  equal  to  any 
in  Europe,  was  created,  it  was,  in  numerical  force,  sufficient 
to  defy  the  assault  of  its  two  military  neighbours,  should  they 
combine  to  attack  it.  This  has  been  effected  without  imposing 
a  new  tax.  The  revenue  of  4,000,000/.  has,  indeed,  gone  on 
increasing  through  increment  of  productiveness,  but  the  re- 
sources from  which  the  new  organisation  has  been  fed.  hs^ve 
chiefly  consisted  in  the  appropriation  to  that  end  of  feudal  dues; 
in  fact,  those  very  resources  of  the  ancient  Gothic  Governments 
of  Europe  which  in  the  West  have  been  usurped  by  classes. 

We  will  now,  therefore,  have  to  consider  the  design  and  exe- 
cution solely  from  a  military  point  of  view. 

*  In  the  only  action  hazarded  by  the  Russians  they  lost  a  frigate. 
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NOTE. 

The  Movement  by  Threes. 

The  Author  has  received  the  subjoined  observations  from  a 
cavalry  officer : — 

'^  I  was  much  pleased  to  see,  in  the  History  of  the  Turkish  Army 
— an  army  peculiarly  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  cavalry — that 
the  movement  hy  threes  was  the  basis  of  its  organisation.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  most  natural  movement  for 
bodies  of  horse  (so  natural  that,  on  emergency,  a  body  of  ordinarily 
trained  men  will,  when  ordered,  wheel  by  threes  without  telling  off) 
is  now,  as  in  Continental  armies,  done  away  with  in  the  English 
army.  It  was  said,  at  the  time,  of  the  Board  of  Cavalry  Officers — 
composed  equally  of  Light  and  Heavy  Dragoons — that  a  proposition 
made  by  the  Light  Dragoons  for  doing  away  with  fixed  pivots  was 
accepted,  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  proposition  from  the  other  section 
for  doing  away  with  the  movement  by  threes  was  also  accepted.  In 
fact,  of  late  years,  the  rage  for  change  that  pervades  everything  has 
been  introduced  into  the  drill  of  the  army ;  so  that  almost  yearly 
the  drill-book  is  fundamentally  altered. 

*'  In  European  armies,  cavalry  is  divided  into  heavy,  medium,  and 
light ;  the  difference,  in  Continental  armies,  between  the  extremes 
being  that  the  heavy  cavalry  are  large  men  and  horses,  and  the  light 
small  men  and  horses,  the  medium  being  lancers  and  carbineers. 
But  all  these  corps  are  in  effect  heavy  cavalry,  as,  from  the  necessary 
want  of  training  of  the  men,  they  are  very  inefficient  for  outpost 
duties,  and,  from  the  same  reason,  can  only  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
fantry and  commissariat.  Bussia  and  Englana  are  exceptions  to 
this,  the  former  having  a  real  light  cavalry  in  the  Cossacks,  each 
man  of  whom  owns  his  own  horse,  and  has  from  infancy  been  used 
to  riding  and  the  care  of  horses.  In  India  England  also  possesses  a 
light  cavalry  in  the  Irregular  Native  Horse,  where  also  each  man 
is  a  horseman,  and  owns  his  horse,  and  has  to  provide  both  for  his 
horse  and  himself;  so  that  for  such  corps,  during  a  campaign,  all 
the  detail  of  the  commissariat  is  arranged  by  the  men,  the  wholesale 
part  being  alone  to  be  provided  by  the  chiefs,  viz.,  that  the  bazar 
that  follows  each  corps  shall  have  the  means  of  providing  for  itself. 

'*  In  confirmation  of  the  excellence  of  this  arrangement.  Napoleon, 
at  St.  Helena,  described  such  an  organisation  as  his  beau  ideal  of 
what  an  army  should  be." 
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The  Janissaries  are  extirpated ;  the  Spahis  make  surrender ;  the 
Guards  had  long  before  disappeared.    The  provincial  orgauisia- 
tion  of  the  Pashas  is  thoroughly  broken ;  the  hereditary  chief* 
tains  (Derebeys)  are  put  down ;  and  this  work  is  accomplished 
by  invasion,  insurrection^  disorganisation,  and    revolt,  no  less 
than  by  the  prompt  energy  of  the  Sultan.     The  heavens  in- 
deed are  black,  and  thunderclouds  impend,  but  still  the  ground 
is  cleared  and  the  whole  work  of  conception  and  organisation 
has  to  be  commenced  anew.     Selim's  scheme  had  extended  to 
nothing  beyond  the  enrolling  of  mercenaries  and  the  disciplining 
of  some  regiments  so  raised,  according  to  the  European  fashion. 
There  was  no  leading  character,  or  comprehensive  plan,  and 
Mahmoud  was  as  little  embarrassed  or  aided  by  the  Nizam  of 
his  cousin  as  by  the  regulations  and  constitutions  of  Kiupruly 
and  SuLEYMAN.  The  new  design  was  not  at  once  conceived.    It 
was  worked  out  slowly,  and  while  it  was  in  progress  the  Turks 
kept  their  own  counsel,  and  in  its  maturity  it  has  taken  by 
surprise,  those  best  acquainted  with  the  country. 

The  Legion  is  one  of  the  truly  excellent  institutions  which  are 
found,  not  framed :  it  reappears  at  the  interval  of  thirty  centuries. 
The  same  plan  has  been  devised  by  a  nation  who  had  never  heard 
of  a  Latian  and  scarcely  of  a  Roman  people.  It  was  a  complete 
army,  composed  of  infantry,  heavy  and  light  auxiliaries,  and 
cavaliy ;  it  belonged  to  its  district,  and  was  the  forum  encamped ; 
and  to  tliis  day  throughout  Europe  it  furnishes  the  peculiar 
designation  {municipality)  of  civil  as  distinguished  from  political 
or  military  organisation.  Service  in  it  was  reckoned  tribute. 
The  Legion  gave  to  Rome  her  simplicity  and  vigour,  and  built 
up  her  lortunes. 

The  new  Turkish  system  is  composed  of  camps,  called  "  ordu,* 
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(whence  horde).  Such  was  the  name  given  by  Jenghis  K^an 
to  his  ^ni^ies/  in  which  was  included  the  whole  polity  of  tie 
Mongols.*  Each  camp  has  its  complement  of  horse  and  artillery ; 
belongs  to  its  district,  which  is  tola  off  into  circles  corresponding 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  camp.  The  conscripts  serve  for  five  years. 
The  recruits  who  replace  the  emerite  find  m  their  new  comra4es 
their  relations  and  neighbovu^,  §o  that  no  tie  is  severed,  and  the 
army  repoiains  rooted  to  the  soil.  They  receive  pay,  but  still  the 
service  iis  a  tribute,  and  \\  falls  on  the  Mussulpiai^s  alone.  These 
Ordifs  are  each  30,000  stro?}g,  p^cisely  the  same  as  those  orga- 
nised by  Jenqpis  Khan  oi^  the  Amoui*  for  the  copquest  of  wie 
world. 

The  new  military  distribution  of  the  Empire  has  been  made,  to 
the  exclusion,  however,  of  the  Danubjan  provinces,  Serbia, 
Bosnia,  Egypt,  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  ^he  Islands.  "Pie  re- 
maii^4^r  has  been  di^ded  into  six  circles,  each  furnishing  one 
Ordu  of  25,000  in  time  of  peace,  and  30,000  pn  \}ie  war  esta- 
blishnient.     They  are  thus  composed  : — 

Infantry,  6  Alai  of  3300 19,800 

Cavalry,  4  Alal  of  1000 4,000 

Artillery  (64  gunst),  1  Alai  of  1800    .     .     .       1,800 

Giving  for  the  six  camps      ....     25,600 

Infantry 118,800 

Pavaby 24,000 

Artillery  (384  guns) iP,8Q0 

153,600 
War  establishment,  180,000. 

As  service  is  a  religious  duty  imposed  on  the  Mussulina?i,  the 
question  never  arose  of  the  liab0;ty  to  conscriptipn ;  all  are 
liable,  but  exceptions  are  made  iii  favour  of  a  sole  male  in  the 
family,  an  only  son  of  a  widow,  and  a  student.  The  first  con- 
scription fell  upon  those  between  the  ag^  of  twenty  apd  twenty- 
five.  They  are  now,  progressively  after  eighteen,  subjected  to 
the  ballot.  The  ballot  papers  for  so  many  recruits  as  are  wanted 
are  inscribed  with  the  words,  ^^I  am  a  soldier."  Those  who 
draw  them  pass  over  to  the  recruiting  officer.  The  first  conscrip- 

*  There  were  seven  "  ordus**  of  the  Huns  of  30,000  each,  whence  Transylvania  is 
called  Siebenbarg,  from  the  castle  which  each  had  there  for  the  protection  of  their 
women  and  flocks. 

t  The  original  phalanx  of  elephants  as  copied  by  the  successors  of  Alexander  from 
the  Indians  (see  Oliver).  The  subdivisions  of  the  elephant-phalanx  was  32,  16,  8,  4, 
2,  1.  The  half  phalanx  is  the  number  which  most  frequently  recurs  in  battles ;  64  is 
the  number  of  the  squares  of  the  chess-board. 
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tions  were  a  sort  of  press-gang,  the  soldiers  seizing  all  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on,  and  the  people  taking  to  the  mountains  or 
the  desert. 

A  most  methodical  arrangement  is  now  introduced.  Maps  on 
a  large  scale  exhibit  the  groups  of  villages,  and  the  circles 
coloured  according  to  the  regiment,  company,  or  corporal's  guard 
they  furnish.*     Tne  niunbers  are  marked  on  them,  the  distances 

?'ven  in  hours,  and  the  references  in  figures  to  the  registers, 
hese  are  entered  in  volumes  of  thick  vellum  three  feet  by 
eighteen  inches,  where  every  house  in  every  village  is  marked : 
the  father,  below  him  the  sons,  and  (if  any)  their  sons.  There 
is  space  left  for  the  genealogical  tree  in  each  of  the  lines  for  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Each  fifth  year  a  new  entry  will  be  made, 
so  that  the  Government  will  have  a  dictionary  of  the  names  and 
ages  of  the  members  of  every  family.  They  will  also  serve  as 
records,  available  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law  for  determining 
the  succession  of  property. 

Each  camp  is  commanded  by  a  general  (Mucliir),  two  lieu- 
tenant-generals (Ferik),  three  infantry  brigadiers  (Liva),  one  of 
whom  conunands  the  reserve,  two  cavalry,  and  one  artillery.  The 
pay  and  rations  of  the  different  grades  are  as  follows : — 

Number 
of  Rations. 


Monthly  Pay. 
Piastres. 


Bank  and  File 

On  Bashi 

Chaush 

Mulazim 

Yuzbashi 

Colashasi 

Bimbashi 

Caimacam 

Miralai 

Miriliva. 

Ferik    . 

Mushir 

Serajskier 


20 

30 

40 

170 

270 

600 


1 
1 
1 
2 

4 

8 


1,125 . 

1,350 12 

1,800 16 

7,500 32. 

16,000  (equal  to  160L)  .     .  64 

75,000 228 

100,000 

Below  the  Bimbashi  the  officers  have  clothine  served  to  them, 
and  all  ranks  receive  badges  of  distinction.  The  seven  higher 
are  set  in  brilliants.  These  are  the  substitutes  for  finery  in 
dress,  and  a  great  economy.  They  may  receive  their  rations  in 
money. 

The  daily  ration  amounts  for  the  month  to  101b.  5oz.  of  rice, 
1  lb.  5  oz.  of  butter,  16  lb.  10  oz.  of  meat,  salt  and  onions  1  lb. 
9  oz.  each,  oil,  candles,  and  soap  6  oz.  each,  and  bread  63^  lb. 

*  These  maps  are  constructed  on  the  Chinese  plan  ;  the  south  is  the  top. 
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The  ration  comes  to  two  piastres  (4:d.)  a  day.  At  English 
prices  it  would  cost  from  8d.  to  9d.  The  pay  is  under  2d.  per 
diem,  and  if  laid  out  in  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  tumbek,  sweet- 
meats, fruit,  and  the  bath,  would  require  from  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  6d. 
in  England.  The  Turkish  soldier  is  thus  considerably  better  off 
than  the  English  soldier.*  Coffee,  pipes,  and  nargUles  are  as 
freely  used  and  offered  in  the  barracks  as  in  a  gentleman's 
establishment.  The  private  soldiers  appear  to  give  as  frequent 
alms  as  other  classes  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  greatest  disorders  in  the  old  times  was  the  want  of 
a  commissariat.  This  caused  the  exhaustion  and  devastation  of 
the  provinces  through  which  the  troops  marched,  and  often  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  armies,  or  their  dispersion  at  critical  moments. 
It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  it  would  be  the  first  to  be 
remedied  as  unquestionably  it  was  the  easiest,  and  presented, 
alas!  the  temptations  to  which  European  Governments  are 
most  exposed.  Any  officer  of  experience  consulted  beforehand 
would  have  suggested  this  as  the  first  reform.  The  Turks,  how- 
ever, have  not  introduced  a  commissariat;  the  Treasury  fur- 
nishes the  money  for  the  specified  quantities,  at  the  market 
price,  and  the  troops  have  committees,  composed  of  all  grades, 
to  superintend  their  mess,  as  is  practised  amongst  us  oy  the 
officers.  The  officers  receive  their  rations  in  money.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  system  will  work  in  war,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  its  success.  It  will  require,  however,  in  certain  circum- 
stances that  the  Government  shall  provide  for  there  being  stores 
within  reach.  In  the  mean  time  it  gives  to  the  army  a  civil 
physiognomy  and  business  habits ;  it  prevents  peculation,  con- 
tents tne  men,  relieves  the  Government  from  an  additional 
branch  of  administration,  and  prevents  the  soldier  from  becoming 
the  mere  machine  he  is  in  our  armies.f 

If  the  Commissariat  appears  to  be  neglected,  it  is  not  so  in  the 
Hospital  service ;  no  care,  or  expense,  has  been  spared  in  this 
department.  It  has  not  been  completed,  but  the  scale  on  which 
it  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  capital  and  some  of  the 
chief  cities  exceeds  anything  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  The  most 
salubrious  sites  and  picturesque  exposures  have  been  selected 
for  the  hospitals.     Pnysicians  of  fair  acquirements  have  been 

*  "The  lot  of  the  Turkish  soldier  is  a  very  happy  one.  They  are  better  fed  than 
any  other  troops  in  Europe,  having  an  abandance  of  provisions  of  excellent  quality, 
and  partaking  of  meat  once  and  of  soup  twice  a  day.  Their  magazines  are  fitted 
with  stores,  and  the  regiments  have  large  reserves.  The  pay  of  each  soldier  is  twenty 
piastres  a  month,  the  whole  of  which  he  receives,  as  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
withholding  from  him  any  part  of  that  sum.  In  short,  everything  has  been  effected 
that  could  promote  the  welfare  of  the  soldier." — Marshal  Marmont*s  Travels,  p.  61. 

t  Admiral  Slade  has  observed,  in  one  of  his  works,  that  the  kiatibf  clerk  of  the 
regiment,  does  the  work  of  the  commissariat — ^Note,  1868. 
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obtained — all  the  allowances  are  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  and 
these  institutions  arc  models  of  cleanliness. 

No  punishment  can  be  inflicted  except  by  the  decision  of  a 
Council.  In  penal  cases,  the  Court  Martial  does  not  try  and 
condenm,  it  merely  investigates  the  facts,  and  transmits  them 
to  a  higher  court,  where  a  member  of  the  Ulema  presides  to  see 
tliat  the  soldier  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  legal  jurisdiction  of 
the  country.  Military  Councils  are  attached  to  every  command, 
great  or  small.  They  must  be  consulted  by  the  conmianding 
officer.    Nevertheless,  the  sole  responsibility  rests  with  him. 

The  comfort  and  3ense  of  honour  of  the  soldier  have  thus 
been  the  special  care  of  the  f ramers  of  the  new  sjrstem ;  not, 
however,  as  the  result  of  any  theory,  but  because  it  is  in 
the  habits  and  the  ideas  of  the  people.  The  army  is  com- 
posed of  the  privileged,  or,  at  least,  honoured  class,  who  are 
all  equal,  and  the  lowest  of  which  may  attain  to  the  highest 
grade  in  the  Army  or  the  Stajbe.  They  are  not  enlisted  from  a 
class  bordering  on  destitution,  humbled  in  circumstances,  dis- 
rated in  opinion,  and  excluded  by  their  relative  uncultured  state 
from  attaining  to  pre-eminence;  nor  are  they  raised  by  con- 
scription, and  the  unlucky  only  chosen ;  but  tjiey  serve  as  a 
duty,  imposed  by  their  being  the  dominant  class.  In  both 
respects  they  are  of  a  wholly  dmerent  grade  from  tlie  troops  of 
Europe.  Arms  is  their  special  career.  They  have  been,  before 
enlistment,  distinguished  from  their  fellow-citizens  by  wearing 
them,  and  hence  the  regulations,  pay,  and  provisions!  are  but 
analogous  to  the  locus  standi  of  the  corps. 

Each  battalion  has  an  Jmam — Tahourlmamy — a  most  valuable 
class  of  officers,  who  wear  a  sword  and  the  same  uniform  as  the 
other  officers.  His  functions  are  chiefly  those  of  a  schoolmaster ; 
lie  teaches  the  soldiers  reading  and  Avriting,  and  thepjogy'  to  the 
officei's  and  soldiers. 

It  may  here  be  the  place  to  s^eak  of  this  religious  instruction, 
in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  military  duties.  TJiis  is  a  point  which 
cannot  consistently  be  passed  over,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to 
render  it  intelligible,  and  painful  as  it  may  be  even  to  mention  it 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  expected  to  be  jjie  residers  of 
this  work. 

I  have  advisedly  used  the  term  "  Theology."  The  reason  is 
this :  tlie  instruction  received  by  all  AJ^ussuImans,  and  therefore 
by  those  who  compose  the  army,  has,  firs]t  of  a^,  reference  to  the 
very  highest  obligations  laid  down  in  the  "  Word  of  God."  The 
difficulty  of  explanation  consists  in  this  :  that,  amongst  those  to 
whom  the  explanation  is  offered,  the  Word  of  GoD  (as  the  GiMn- 
mandments  of  men)  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  in  regard  to 
the  taking  of  human  life  in  an  aggregate  manner.    The  soldier. 
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amongst  Christians^  Is  held  to  no  higher  duty  than  that  of  obe- 
dience ;  so  that  it  is  not  only  improper,  but  even  inconceivable, 
that  a  soldier  should  exert  his  private  judgment  in  such  a  case,  or 
be  in  possession  of  rules  according  to  which  such  judgment  has  to 
be  giv^n.  Yet  such  is  the  condition  of  the  Mussulman  soldier. 
He  is  forbidden  by  his  religion  to  take  life  without  cause,  and 
the  rules  are  laid  down  for  nim  by  which  the  cause  stall  be  de- 

termined.  ... 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  or^in  of  the  Turkish 
military  institutions  the  insurrectionary  faculty  was  consexjrated 
as  a  check  on  the  violence  of  Sultans,  and  that  discipline  and 
justice  were  reconciled  by  the  witlicirawal  from  the  political  and 
military  authorities  of  the  power  of  declaring  war. 

These  provisions  would  be  realised  only  in  so  far  as  the  people 
were  brought  up  to  revere  their  reKgion. 

This  has  been  practicable  by  the  judicial  character  in  which 
alone  its  expounders  appear  before  the  nation.  Their  status 
being  that,  not  of  a  Hierarchy,  but  of  a  Supreme  Court,  inter- 
vening as  such  only  on  the  occasion  of  an  external  war  or  of  an 
internal  rebellion. 

The  creation  of  a  new  and  salaried  military  force  opened  a 
new  experience.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  this  powerful 
and  armed  body  should  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  Political  (government  to  enable  it  to  override  the  law  in 
making  war  abroad,  and  to  suppress  internal  liberty  by  being 
available  to  crash  domestic  insurrection. 

Such  has  been  the  consequence  of  standing  armies  in  Europe, 
and  analogy  would  point  to  a  similar  result  in  Turkey.  There 
has,  however,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  Europe  something 
more  than  the  enrolment  of  armies.  Simultaneously  with  this 
change  came  another,  unobserved,  it  is  true,  but  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  which  consisted  in  the  ceasing  by  the  churches 
of  Christendom  to  teach  men  that  there  was  crime  or  sin  in  any 
act  ordered  by  a  Government.  In  some  nations  they  were  even 
taught  that  men  perpetrating  such  crimes  were  virtuous  and 
mentorious.* 

No  such  attempt  has,  as  yet,  at  least,  been  made  in  Turkey ; 
and  every  soldier  knows  that  without  the  Fetva  for  declaring 
war  he  cannot  draw  the  sword;  and  if  he  does  so  he  will  not  only 
be,  by  the  belief  of  his  church,  vowed  to  eternal  perdition,  but 
that  also  he  will  be  refused,  by  its  ministers,  as  in  the  case  of 
suicides  in  Europe,  burial  in  consecrated  ground.  Whilst  every 
penalty  is  accumulated  to  deter  from  unlawful  war,  so  is  every 
mducement  hem  out  to  incite  to  just  war.    The  supreme  dignity 

*  The  BuBsian  military  oath  ia  to  '^  extend  the  frontiers." 
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of  martyr  is  conferred  on  those  who  fall  in  that  kind  of  war, 
which  canonically  receives  the  title  of  gcizy^  or  "  religious  war," 
namely  one  undertaken  "  for  the  defence  of  religion '  — ^in  other 
words,  a  war  in  which  the  Mussulmans  have  been  attacked 
because  of  their  faith.     This  branch  of  the  subject,  however  im- 

I)ortant  it  might  be  for  our  instruction,  has  small  practical 
)earing  on  the  danger  which  the  new  military  organisation  might 
bring  on  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  real  danger  consists  in  the 
facility  of  using  the  army  to  suppress .  internal  revolt — in  other 
words,  the  encouragement  it  might  afford  to  the  Sultan  and 
his  Ministers  to  attempt  to  impose  taxes  beyond  the  "  lawful " 
ones ;  to  infringe  either  religious  laws  or  administrative  customs ; 
to  change  the  succession  of  the  crown  ;  to  interfere  with  the 
authority  of  judicatories ;  or,  finally,  to  put  down  the  real  safe- 
guard of  the  State,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Law  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Ulema. 

In  regard  to  insurrection,  the  same  course  has  been  taken  as 
in  regard  to  war ;  that  is,  to  define  its  character,  and  to  bring  in 
the  teaching  and  authority  of  religion  to  repress  it  when  ground- 
less, and  to  support  it  when  just. 

Thus  no  speculative  grounds  are  to  be  assigned  for  an  insur- 
rection any  more  than  for  a  war ;  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  a 
case  can  arise  only  from  acts.  So  also  the  proceedings  must  be 
directed  and  confined  to  the  repression  and  punishment  of  such 
acts.  The  procedure  is  identical  with  our  method  in  Europe  in 
respect  to  differences  arising  between  individuals.  It  can  be  so, 
because  for  them  public  affairs  are  as  simple,  and  therefore  as 
easily  apprehended,  as  for  us  private  business. 

The  Mussulman,  therefore,  who  would  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  for  speculative  change  would  be  treated  as  a  madman. 
He  who  did  so  as  resisting  a  wrong  would  still  incur  the  penalties 
of  excommunication,  unless  justified  by  the  Fetva,  But  when, 
on  the  grounds  of  a  wrong,  the  Fetva  is  issued,  he  who  falls 
fighting  in  such  a  cause  against  Kaliff,  Sultan,  or  any  constituted 
authority  whatever,  receives  the  title  of  Shahed — second  only  to 
that  of  martyr ;  his  corpse  requires  no  ablution,  and  he  is  buried 
in  the  clothes  in  which  lie  fell. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  the  Turks  retain  reverence  for  their 
religion,  obey  its  injunctions,  and  preserve  the  independence  of 
their  Fecial  college,  the  new  standing  army  will  neither  become  a 
danger  to  their  neighbours  nor  to  themselves. 

That  politeness  which  gives  equality  and  steadiness  to  Eastern 
society,  establishes  subordination  without  the  necessity  of  severity 
or  punishment ;  and  the  European  officer,  who  is  astonished  and 
disgusted  at  the  habits  of  familiarity  which  he  observes  between 
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the  highest  and  the  lowest  grades,*  and  the  tenns  of  endearment 
which  the  general  will  bestow  on  the  private,  is  merely  ignorant 
of  the  military  elements  which  the  disciples  of  Islam  possess. 

The  soldier  has  no  class  grievance.  There  may  be,  notwith- 
standing these  checks,  tyrannical  officers,  and  in  some  cases 
(especially  in  the  5th  Ordu),  a  prolongation  of  the  legitimate 
term  of  service.  With  these  exceptions,  I  have  found  no  com- 
plaint, and,  as  regards  the  administration,  but  one  abuse,  the 
drawing  more  pay  than  the  number  of  men  ;  but  this  does  not 
affect  tne  private.  The  costume  is,  indeed^  a  subject  of  heart- 
burning, but  that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  soldier,  and  (unhappily) 
this  aversion  is  wearing  away.  The  opposition,  which  in  each 
province  manifested  itself  at  first,  had  reference  not  to  the 
service,  but  to  the  uniform.  There  is  no  aversion  to  the  con- 
scription, such  as  is  experienced  in  Europe,  and  it  repeatedly 
happens  that  soldiers  wdl  not  accept  their  discharge. 

To  provide  against  the  danger  of  the  breaking  up  of  these 
bodies,  and  sacrificing  their  spurit  and  constitution,  it  has  been 
laid  down  that  they  shall  not  leave  their  province  in  detach- 
ments, and  that  there  shall  be  no  separate  command  of  less  than 
10,000  men. 

After  the  term  of  five  years'  service  in  the  Nizam,  the  soldier 
enters  the  Eedif  (Reserve),  in  which  he  serves  for  seven  years 
more — ^standing  to  his  Ordu  exactly  as  when  in  barracks,  save 
that  he  is  at  home.  In  this  lies  the  difference  with  the  Prussian 
Landwehr,  where  the  regiment  has  no  connexion  with  the 
province.  They  assemble  a  month  in  the  year  at  their  ordinary 
places  of  rendezvous  for  drill  and  exercise,  and  receive  during 
that  time  pay  and  rations  as  the  Line.  There  is  thus  a  Redif 
Ordu  reacw  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Nizam  Ordu,  whenever 
called  on  jtoreign  service,  or  there  is  a  second  Ordu  ready  to 
march.  The  number  of  disciplined  men  is  thus  yearly  augment- 
ing, and  the  present  number  i«  212,000.  When  the  system  is 
completed  it  will  give — 

Nizam 180,000 

Redif  (say).         .         .         .     300,000 

480,000 

Of  the  six  camps,  four  only  have  been  completed.  Those  of 
Arabistan  and  Hedjaz  are  but  in  process  of  organisation.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  distribution : — 

*  ''  The  captain  brushes  the  major^s  boots,  and  the  major  fills  the  colonel^s  pipe/'— 
Wm.  Hamilton's  <*  Asia  Minor." 


! 
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1st  ObDU,  KttA88.8SA  OR  GUARDS. 

(Western  border  of  Asia  Minor.) 

Infantry. — 1st  Regt.,  Ismid;  2nd,  Broussa;  3rd,  Smyrna; 
4tli,  Aidyn ;  5th,  Kutayieh  ;  6th,  Sparta. 

Cavalry. — 1st,  Isnik ;  2nd,Tyra ;  3rd,  Karahissar ;  4th,  Sparta* 
Artillery,  from  all  the  province. 

2nd  Ordu,  Deri-Seadat — Capital. 

(Adjoining  districts  of  Europe  and  Asia.) 
Infantry. — 1st  R^.,  Adrianople;  2nd,  Shomla;  3rd,  lEloli; 

4th,  Aiigora ;  5th,  Konia ;  6th,  Kaisarieh. 

Cavalrv. — 1st  Regt.,  Babads^h ;  2nd,  Yiizgad ;  3rcl,  Angora ; 

4th,  Konia.    Artillery,  Tchormri. 

3rd  Ordu,  Rumeli. 

Infantry. — 1st  Regt.,  Monastir;  2nd,  Tirhala;  3rd,Selanik; 
4th,  Uskup;  5th,  Sophia;  6th,  Wydin. 

Cavalry. — Ist  Regt.,  Jannina;  2nd,  Prezrin:  3rd,  SophiA; 
4th  (Not  formdd).    Artillery,  Monastir. 

4th  Ordu,  Anadolis. 

Infantry. — 1st  Regt.,  Sivas;  2nd,  Tocat;  3rd,  Kharput; 
4th,  Erzerom ;  5th,  Kara ;  6th,  Piip^bekir.     . . 

Cavalry. — 1st  Regt.,  Tocat ;  2nd,  Van  ;  3rd,  Mardyn  ; 
4th  (not  yet  formed).    Artillery,  Kharput. 

5th  Ordu,  Arabistan  (Syria.) 
(Redjif  not  formed.) 
Infantry.  —  1st  Regt.,   Sham   (Damascus)  ;    2nd,    Balbek ; 
3rd,  Acre ;  4th,  Sidon ;  5th,  Beyrut ;  6th,  Haleb. 

Cavalry. — 1st  Refft.,  Havran;  2nd,  Tripoli;  3rd,  Deimlka- 
mar;  4th,  Hama.    Artillery,  Latake. 

6th  Ordu,  Irak  (Mesopotamia  and  Cerobia.) 

(RediJBf  not  formed.) 

Infantry. — 1st  Regt.,  Baghdad ;  2nd,  Sulymanieh ;  3rd,  Ker- 
kuk;  4th,  Mossul;  5th,  Jidda  and  Mecca;  6th,  Mokha  and 
Massu.* 

Cavalry. — 1st  Regt.,  Baghdad  and  Bassora;  2nd,  Mossul; 
3rd,  Deri6  and  Nejd ;  4th,  Jidda.    Artillery,  in  all  the  provinces. 

The  effective  force  is  estimated  at  120,000. 

The  portions  of  the  Empire  not  included  have  separate  esta- 
blishments, which  are  partially  disciplined,  and  there  are  other 
bodies  which  more  or  less  contribute  to  the  public  defences* 
These  are : — 

*  ?  Masowah.    This  was  garrisoned  from  Jiddah,  now  from  Egypt — Note  1868. 
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Egypt 20,000 

Serbia 6,000 

Bosnia  and  Upper  Albania,  say    .         •        •  40,000 

Wallachia  aha  Moldavia           .         .         .     .  6,000 

Tripoli  and  the  islands          ....  20,000 

Gunners  (local  bodies)  at  the  Dardanelles,  &c.  20,000 

Police  corps,  mounted  and  on  foot    .         .     .  30,000 

142,000 
On  board  the  fleet  and  In  the  arsenal    .        .    34,000 

176,000 

We  thus  have  a  grand  total  of  650,000  men,  of  which  150,000 
only  are  a  permanent  charge  on  the  Treasury.  But  in  case  of 
war  in  which  the  populations  took  an  interest,  WaUachia,  Mol- 
davia, Serbia,*  and  Bosnia  might  contribute  150,000  men  beyond 
the  numbers  here  set  down. 

The  original  institution  of  the  Ottoman  armies  has  been  a 
subject  of  admiration,  but  how  much  more  extraordinanr  is  their 
reconstruction.  They  were  instituted  in  the  midst  of  victory, 
they  are  reconstructed  amidst  disaster  and  defeat.  Then  there 
were  conquered  lands  to  distribute — then  there  was  a  Treasury 
overflowing  by  the  enlargement  of  the  State  and  the  simplicity 
and  economy  of  the  early  Sultans;  now  the  resources  are  at 
once  cut  off  and  anticipated. 

As  I  have  adduced  the  conquests  of  the  one  period  in  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  the  system,  so  must  I  enumerate  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  other  to  vindicate  the  greatness  of  the  achieve- 
ment. 

The  Janissaries  were  destroyed  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war — 
the  Greek  Insurrection.  The  Powers  of  Europe  immediately 
after  annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet. 

The  Porte  believed  herself  at  war  with  England  and  France 
as  well  as  Russia,  when  the  latter  seized  the  moment  to  pour  in 
her  armies.  Yet  already  is  a  force  (few  and  raw  indeed)  ready 
to  take  the  field.  They  are  nearly  annihilated.  A, peace  is 
signed  imposing  a  war  contribution  equal  to  a  year's  revenue; 
her  Danubian  provinces  are  occupied,  and  thus  in  1830  she  has 
to  recommence  the  military  organisation.  Next  year  breaks  out 
insurrection  in  Albania,  followed  by  that  of  Kurdistan,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  by  that  of  Egypt.  The  Nizam  is  again 
annihilated  at  Kutayah.  Egypt  ana  Syria  are  wrested  from  the 
Porte.  The  Russians  enter  the  Bosphoirus.  The  Treaty  of 
Hunkiar  Skellessy  is  imposed.    On  this  the  Porte  again  recom- 

'^  In  1843,  when  war  threatened,  (Serbia  otRaed  8C,000  voionteers. 
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mences  on  a  large  scale,  plans  the  incorporation  of  the  provinces 
in  tlie  Nizam,  institutes  the  reserves,  and  sends  young  men  to 
Europe  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  officers. 

In  the  four  years  that  followed,  the  Eussian  indemnity  is  paid 
off,  the  provinces  freed  from  Russian  occupation,  the  fleet  re- 
stored, and  a  body  of  100,000  men  disciplined.  Then  agidn 
broke  out  an  Egyptian  revolt — the  Turkish  armies  are  again 
annihilated,  the  fleet  carried  off,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
Sultan,  whose  energy  had  offered  the  only  hope  of  restoration, 
dies — a  yoiuig  and  weakly  prince  ascends  the  tottering  throne. 
Again  Europe  gives  Turkey  up. 

From  that  period  Turkey  has  enjoyed  twelve  years  of  repose ; 
but  this  repose  is  a  result  of  her  success.  The  rapid  concentration 
and  good  countenance  of  the  Nizam  alone  prevented  a  rupture 
with  Russia  in  1844  and  with  Russia  and  Austria  in  1847,  and 
again  with  both  those  Empires  in  1849.  It  has  also  served  to 
introduce  order  in  the  provinces.  Thus  was  Albania  reincorpo- 
rated in  1831,  Kurdistan  and  Serbia  a  few  years  later,  Syria  in 
1840.  Tripoli  acknowledged  once  more  the  supremacy  of  the 
Sultan.  Egypt  has  again  lapsed  to  the  Sultan.  In  1851  the 
Danubian  provinces  were  freed  from  Russian  troops,  and  Bosnia, 
the  sole  remaining  province  unsubdued,  became  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Nizam  system. 

Ill  such  measures  Finance  is  a  primary  consideration.  The 
revenue  in  the  time  of  Selim  HI.  aid  not  exceed  4,000,000/.,  of 
which  about  a  quarter  was  absorbed  by  the  Janissaries.  From 
1806,  commenced  an  almost  ceaseless  state  of  war  and  insurrec- 
tion, reducing  the  provinces  furnishing  revenue  to  one  half,  and 
exhausting  the  remainder.  Russia  occupied  the  Principalities ; 
England  forced  the  Dardanelles  and  attacked  Egypt ;  tne  long 
Serbian  war  commenced ;  Baghdad  and  Albania  soon  after,  under 
Daoud  and  Ali  Pashas,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Then 
followed  the  Greek  war,  and  the  other  events  already  enume- 
rated. At  how  much  shall  we  rate  the  permanent  defalcation 
of  revenue  during  this  long  course  of  misfortune? — at  what  the 
war  expenses  and  indemnities  ? — how  much  for  the  Russian  war 
closed  111  18121 — how  much  for  the  Serbian  and  Greek  warst 
— what  tlie  pecuniary  sacrifice  at  Navarino  ? — ^what  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  closed  in  1829,  with  its  indemnity  ? — ^what  for 
the  two  Egyptian  campaigns?  Between  1806  and  1840  not 
less  than  20,000,000/.  have  been  so  expended,  with  a  revenue 
curtailed  at  least  one-third.  Yet  we  have  Turkey  with  an  army 
equal  to  that  of  its  most  flourishing  period,  the  best  paid  in 
Europe,  and  without  the  imposition  or  a  new  tax.*    To  the 

*  The  new  customs'  duties,  introduced  by  the  English  Treaty,  are  a  deception 
practised  on  them,  and  a  loss  to  the  Treasury. 
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army  and  navy  nearly  3,000,000^.  is  at  present  allotted,  and  the 
revenue  now  (1852)  amounts  to  8,000,000/. 

But  it  will  be  objected,  "  Here  number  is  of  little  or  no  avail. 
What  is  the  quality  of  these  troops  ?  Fewer  would  suffice,  if 
good,  and  so  many  will  not,  if  worthless.  That  they  are  of  in- 
ferior quality  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  defeats  which  they  have 
invariably  met  with,  not  from  the  Russians  only,  but  from 
l*2gyptians."  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  average  of 
events  discipline  will  be  found  to  beat  character,  and  the  charac- 
ter most  essential  is  aptitude  for  discipline.  The  Russians  are 
certainly  not  to  be  put  as  men  on  a  level  with  Poles  or  Turks ; 
yet  they  acquired  an  immediate  ascendancy  oyer  both  from  the 
moment  that  they  were  disciplined.  The  Egyptian  fellah,  by 
the  same  process,  easily  mastered  the  Turks.  The  question 
simply  is,  whether  the  beating  which  the  Turks  have  received 
has  borne  this  fruit. 

The  temper  of  a  people  is  tried  by  blows ;  disasters  strengthen 
if  they  do  not  break  down.  The  Russians  owe  their  discipline 
to  the  Swedes,  who  thrashed  them  into  order,  and  their  endur- 
ance to  the  Tartars,  who  trampled  them  into  stubbornness.  They 
have  taught  both  lessons  to  the  Turks,*  but  what  a  difference  be- 
tween  the  two  processes — ^the  trial  of  the  one  was  at  best  a 
scorching  sun,  that  of  the  other  a  fiery  furnace. 

When  the  organisation  was  first  attempted,  the  belief  was 
universal  that  the  Turks  had  utterly  degenerated — that  the  decay 
apparent  in  the  institutions  had  its  root  in  the  character  of  the 
people.  It  was  disbelieved  that  they  ever  had  any  merits ;  th^ir 
triumphs  were  referred  to  numbers  and  ferocity ;  or  if  they  did 
possess  some  martial  virtues,  these  belonged  to  the  hardened  life 
of  nomades,  or  the  reckless  impulse  of  a  predestinarian  belief. 
At  all  events,  now,  every  such  quality  had  disappeared,  and 
their  name  had  passed  into  a  byword  for  sloth,  turbulence,  ignor- 
ance, and  cruelty. 

I  recal,  in  writing  these  words,  the  impressions  under  which  I 
first  visited  that  country,  and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that 
I  yielded  to  the  con\'ictions  of  my  senses.  After  experience 
more  varied,  extensive,  and  intimate  than  has,  I  believe,  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  European,  I  have  formed  an  estimate  the 
reverse  of  ray  preconceptions.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  cannot 
imagine,  a  finer  raw  material  for  a  soldier  than  the  Turk.  He  is 
no  longer,  indeed,  the  roving  Tartar,  but  he  has  not  lost  the 
martial  instincts  of  his  original  condition.  What  can  be  desired 
more  than  a  warlike  spirit  with  a  religious  temper,  a  cleanly 
person,  a  hospitable  character,  a  polite  demeanour,  deference  for 

*  As  nnce  confinned  on  the  Danube  in  1853-4.    Note,  1868. 
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letters^  respect  for  justice^  and  a  sense  of  national  dignity,  united 
to  courage,  a  love  of  arms  and  horses,  and  experience  in  their 
use? 

By  his  temperance  in  diet,  and  his  abstinence  from  fermented 
liquors,  as  also  by  cleanliness,  the  Turk  is  healthy*  He  is  small 
and  sinewy.  He  is  brave  by  temperament.  He  is  proud  in 
himself  but  respectful  to  others,  particularly  his  chiefs.  He  is 
formed  from  childhood  to  those  habits  of  deference  which  we 
endeavour  to  create  by  discipline.  He  is  not  liable  to  the  seduc- 
tion of  speculative  opinions.  He  is  incapable  of  desertion  to  a 
foe.  He  is  indifferent  to  odds,  and  to  be  conquered  must  be 
'Slacked  in  pieces."*  He  has  the  ploughman's  hardihood  of 
frame,  the  cynic's  contempt  of  death,  the  savage's  endurance  of 
privation,  the  gentleman's  sensitiveness  to  honour. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  the  opinion  of  General  Bem  : 

"  Vigour,  courage,  confidence,  and  subordination  distinguishes 
"  the  Turkish  soldier.  Pride  of  race,  abstinence  from  fermented 
"  liquors,  and  a  sense  of  religious  duty  give  courage  and  ensure 
"  discipline.  Gravity  and  etiquette  prevail  in  a  Turkish  barrack. 
"  Ten  thousand  Turkish  are  worth  15,000  or  20,000  Austrian 
"  or  Russian  infantry." 

A  military  man  writes  to  me : — 

"  The  infantry  is  only  deficient  in  field  officers ;  but 
"  iion-commissioned  officers  may  perfectly  well  perform  all  the 
"  duties  of  captains  and  of  subalterns  of  infantry,  as  seen 
"  in  the  Britisn  footguards.  The  real  use  of  commissioned 
"  officers  is  to  raise  discipline  by  raising  the  officer  to  a  higher 
"  caste,  to  make  a  nursery  of  field  officers  by  the  devoting 
"  of  educated  men  to  the  drudgery  of  the  profession,  and  in 
"  some  armies  to  insure  their  leading,  and  being  followed 
"  by  a  sense  of  superiority  in  the  oflicer,  and  of  inferiority  in 
"  the  men.  But  for  reasons  peculiar  to  them  discipline  is  attain- 
"  able  in  a  higher  degree  among  the  Turks  by  means  which 
"  would  prove  inadeauate  with  a  Christian,  or  western  population. 
"  Every  soldier  in  his  character  of  Mahommedan  and  Ottoman 
"  has  as  much  pride  of  position  and  race  as  it  is  possible  to  im- 
*^  part  to  him.  Between  the  Moslem  private  and  the  Moslem 
"  Seraskier,  the  difference  is  merely  rank  not  social  station.  In 
"  European  Turkey  every  Mahommedan  is  what  a  Basque  noble 
"  was  in  Spain,  or  a  Roman  citizen  throughout  the  Empire.  It 
"  is  not  tnie  that  any  discouragement  prevails  in  the  ranks  of 

*  ^^  L'esp^ce  de  soldats  est  excellente.  Le  turc  a  les  qualit^s  qa  *exige  le  mtftier 
de  la  guerre.  H  ri^unit  la  force  h.  Tagiliti^,  Tardenr  k  la  souplesse  ;  il  est  inteUigeAt, 
cndurci  It  la  fatigue,  et  port^  k  la  frugality  jusqu'k  se  contenter  d'nn  pea  de  riz  ou  de 
j^raine:  il  dort  an  bivouac  comme  danason  lit;  il  se  defend  indiridaelmeiit  avee 
encrgie :  11  faut,  poor  le  yaincre,  le  hachor. — Beaujowr^  Voyage  MiHuUrt,  T,  IL,  />.  872. 
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^^  the  Nizam.  The  soldiers  are  anxious  to  fight,  at  least,  against 
^^  the  Russians,  ignorant  of  |;he  disasters  of  their  country  and  full 
"  of  faith  in  the  result." 

"  ^Europeans  are  ready  to  undervalue  the  Turkish  troops  on 
"  account  of  the  loose  slovenly  appearance  of  their  necks  and 
"  feet.  TMs,  not  from  negligence,  but  from  the  frequency  of 
^^  ablutions,  and  the  habit  or  sitting  without  shoes.  This  habit 
"  is  to  a  certain  degree  detrimental  to  their  walking,  and  the 
"want  of  sufficient  exercise,  and  high  feeding  occasion  some 
"  distress  to  the  men  on  long  marches,  in  changing  garrison,  or 
"  in  the  first  few  days  of  a  campaign.  But  after  a  short  time 
"  the  stamina  resulting  from  theu*  good  living  tells,  their  feet 
"  uninjured  by  heavy  or  tight  shoeing  become  fitted  for  the 
"  work,  and  they  get  into  excellent  condition  just  when  Prussian, 
"  Austrian  or  Russian  troops  would  be  falling  off." 

The  old  Bussian  generals,  says  General  Valektjni,  were  re- 
minded by  these  Turkish  recruits  of  the  French  under  Desaix. 
These  are  his  words,  from  which  I  will  not  take  the  edge  by 
translation : — 

"  Tels  que  les  Fran^ais  d'alors  combatt&rent  leurs  adversaires 
"  sans  connaissance,  et  sans  exercise,  tels  nous  avons  vu  aujourd- 
"  'hui  les  Osmanlis  faire  leur  premiers  essais,  sous  les  memes 
"  auspices.  Des  coups  dicisifs  ^toufferont  toujours  des  forces 
"  naissantes,  qui  par  une  guerre  lente  et  methodique  se  seraient 
"  elevees  k  une  puissance  formidable."* 

The  concluding  sentence  shows  forth  the  purposes  of  Russia 
in  that  war,  and  reveals  a  maxim  which  has  guided  her  policy 
since  that  day.  Decisive  blows  not  having  sufficed  for  the  intended 
purpose  she  has  abstained  from  rendering  to  the  Turks  that 
service  which  the  Lacedaemonians  did  to  the  Beotians,  and 
which  she  herself  has  to  the  Circassians. 

A  still  more  important  witness,  however,  is  Count  Pozzo  Di 
BoRGO,  who  thus  writes  in  a  secret  despatch  to  Count  Nessel- 
RODE,  in  June  1829,  and  he  conveys  the  conclusions  of  a  general 
officer  as  well  as  of  a  distinguished  diplomatist. 

"  The  experience  we  have  just  made  must  now  reunite  all 
"  opinions  in  favour  of  the  resolution  which  has  been  taken. 
"  The  Emperor  has  put  the  Turkish  system  to  the  proof,  and 
"  His  Majesty  has  found  it  to  possess  a  commencement  of  phy- 
"  sical  and  moral  organisation  which  it  hitherto  had  not.  It  the 
"  Sultan  has  been  enabled  to  offer  us  a  more  determined  and 

•  Guerre  centre  Le»  TurcSt  p.  229.  Olonel  Cbesney  who  followed  the  operations 
of  the  war,  passing  and  repassing  to  the  one  and  the  other  army,  bears  his  testimony 
to  "  the  bravery  and  obedience  of  the  yonthful  soldier  of  the  Niasam.'*  His  account  of 
the  war,  which  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  History  of  Turkey  and  Russia, 
will  appear  in  the  Third  Volume  of  hia  work  on  the  Euphrates. 
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^^  regular  resistance  whilst  he  had  scarcely  assembled  together 
"  the  elements  of  his  new  plan  of  reform  and  ameliorations,  how 
"  formidable  should  we  have  found  him  had  he  had  time  to  give 
"  it  more  solidity  and  to  render  that  barrier  impenetrable  which 
"  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in  surmounting,  though  art  has 
"  hitherto  done  so  little  to  assist  nature." 

If  we  have  ascertained  that  Eussia  dreaded  the  ^^  nascent 
"  force  "  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  "  the  moral  and  physical 
"  energy  "  of  the  new  system,  we  have  gone  as  far  in  respect  to 
evidence  and  authority  as  possible ;  and  I  have  shown,  I  think, 
in  the  subject  itself,  in  results  up  to  the  present  time  achieved, 
viz.,  the  tranquillity  of  thirteen  years,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
other  qualified  judges,  strong  confirmatory  grounds  oi  her  opi- 
nion. The  failure  of  the  attempt  made  in  1828  to  crush  tne 
system  only  justifies  the  step.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  war 
was  undertaken,  in  the  words  of  Prince  Lieven,  to  "  Diminish  the 
Dangers  of  the  future."  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  grave  consi- 
derations involved  in  the  numerical  strength  to  be  given  to  the 
Nizam,  and  the  question  of  the  enrolment  of  the  Christians. 
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Montesquieu  predicted  that  the  means  adopted  for  their 
safety  would,  sooner  or  later,  bring  to  the  ground  every  Govern- 
ment of  Europe. 

That  warning  has  availed  them  nothing ;  may  it  not  be  equally 
unfruitful  with  the  Turks !  This  passage  I  translated  for  and 
laid  before  Sultan  Mahmoud,  in  1834,  together  with  the  well- 
known  opinion  of  Napoleon  to  the  same  eflfect,  and  his  project 
for  a  general  disarmament.  At  that  time  the  plan  of  the  Bedif 
was  definitively  adopted.  The  point  was  to  fix  upon  a  force 
sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  but  not  oppressive  for 
the  Treasury,  nor  alarming  for  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and 
so  to  organise  it  that  it  should  retain  its  provincial  character,  and 
furnish,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  large  supply  of  disciplined  men. 
The  Porte  had  the  singular  good  fortune  of  being  able,  in  this 
respect,  to  exercise  a  juo^ment.  Everywhere  else  the  army  has 
come  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  numbers  have  been  deter- 
mined as  much  by  events  abroad,  and  by  the  opinions  of  strangers, 
as  by  the  circumstances  or  the  will  of  the  people  themselves. 
Turkey  required  no  troops  for  her  internal  tranquillity.  She 
had  to  look  merely  to  defence,  and  that  case  was  mnited  to  one 
foe,  who  could  reach  her  only  by  one  road.  The  force  required 
had,  therefore,  to  be  calculated  on  that  which  her  antagonist 
could  bring  against  her  at  one  time  on  that  point. 

Eussia  has  on  paper  a  very  large  number  of  men,  and  her 
effective  army  may  be  800,000.  We  have  seen  her  thrice 
engaged,  in  the  south  and  west,  in  a  war  on  which  all  her 
energies  were  concentrated.  Once  with  Poland,  once  with 
Hungary,  once  with  Turkey  herself.    We  could  not  desire  more 
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ample  means  of  estimating  her  relative  weight  of  power  and  her 
facility  of  moving  armies.  The  circumstances  are  too  well 
known,  however,  to  require  more  than  reference ;  and  as  she  is 
undergoing  no  change,  we  may  take  the  force  brought  against 
Turkey  in  1828,  "  after  two  years  of  preparation,"  as  the  full 
amount  of  that  which  she  will  be  enabled  to  employ  in  a  future 
invasion.  I  have  entered,  in  describing  the  '*  Frontier  Pro- 
"  vinces,"  into  the  local  circumstances  that  impede  her  progress 
in  every  movement  she  makes  to  the  south,*  where  cuniate  is 
her  enemy,  where  bogs,  marshes,  and  inundations  entomb  her 
armies. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  against  Turkey  she  can 
bring  no  more  than  200,000  into  play ;  out  if  she  had  myriads 
at  her  disposal  they  would  be  of  no  avail,  for  the  greater  the 
number  the  greater  would  be  the  loss.  Tliis  number  is  far  too 
large.  Her  armies  by  their  size  lose  agility,  are  viUnerabljB  and 
perishable.  Besides  having  to  act  in  neutral  territories,  nothing 
turns  the  scale  more  than  mere  mass  by  the  oppression  whicn 
they  create,  and  the  animosity  they  engender.  Tlie  smaller  the 
army,  so  it  suffice,  the  cheaper  it  is ;  the  less  exposed  to  reverses, 
the  easier  to  move,  the  fewer  the  contingencies,  and  the  less  the 
loss  between  recruitment  and  the  battle  field.  Europe  herself, 
England  excepted,  has  set  but  a  bad  example,  and  has  lament- 
ably degenerated  since  the  days  of  Makmjokough  and  Fre- 
derick THE  Great,  whose  armies  were  small,  the  perfection  of 
their  mechanism  enabling  tjiem  to  employ  the  "  extended  order.** 
Such  has  been  the  case  in  all  conquests.  The  Romans  sent 
30,000  men  against  Mithrtoates,  J  enghis  Khan  sent  30,000 
men  to  conquer  China,  Alexjlnder  led  the  same  number  into 
Persia,  the  Goths  uito  Spain,  William  into  En^and,  and 
Wellington  commanded  no  more  British  troops  at  Waterloo. 

The  British  aimy  remains  the  only  specimen  at  present  of  the 
corps  d^ elite.  This  is  perhaps  attributable  not  so  much  to  milU 
tary  conclusions  as  to  political  causes.  Parliament  does  not  vote  a 
rate  of  conscription,  but  supplies  the  money,  leaving  it  to  "  tlie  de- 
"  partment "  to  find  the  men  on  whom  economy  must  be  practised, 
by  care  of  their  health,  and  attention  to  their  food  and  clothing. 
Consequently,  we  have  seen  the  full  number  of  the  pien  re- 
cruited for  a  regiment,  brought  into  the  field ;  and  our  armies, 
rarely  attaining  50,000,  were  always  successful  against  those  of 
Napoleon,  which  were  the  produce  of  conscriptions  of  half  a 
million  at  a  time,  not  indiviaually  inferior,  and  commanded  by 
the  best  officers  and  generals  in  the  world. 

*  It  has  Ixjcn  slated  on  pood  authority  that  a  Russian  regiment  marching  from  St. 
Fetersburgh  to  the  Caucasus  has  lost  more  men  than  an  English  regiment  through 
the  whole  war  of  the  Peninsula. 
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On  the  Continent  the  conscription  and  the  bud^t  are  voted 
severally :  the  first  is  decided  by  general  statistics :  local  circum- 
stances fix  the  Revenue  ;  pride  takes  charge  of  the  numbers, 
the  commissariat  is  left  to  prudence.  The  conscripts  are  fed  and 
cared  for  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  amount.  W  hen  called  into 
action  the  difference  appears,  and  quality  must  be  made  up  for 
by  numbers,  deficiency  m  compactness  and  rapidity  is  supplied 
by  "profound  order,"  to  the  simultaneous  sacrifice  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  and  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

If  this  be  a  general  mistake  and  fallacy,  to  what  extent  must 
it  not  affect  Russia?  Her  raw  material,  except  as  re^rds  en- 
durance and  obedience,  unpromising.  She  entertains  for  it  the 
greatest  contempt,  and  sacrifices  men  with  the  utmost  reckless- 
ness. The  soldier  is  in  every  respect  considered  and  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden,  or  rather  as  material  to  move  a  ramrod  or  to 
fill  a  ditch.  The  numbers  are  a  source  of  profit  to  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  departments,  and  the  Emperor  is  powerless  to  change 
the  system.  He  cannot  reduce  his  armies,  nor  therefore  improve 
them. 

It  is  for  Turkey,  then,  to  profit  in  this  respect  at  once  by  her 
freedom  of  action  and  her  high  standard  of  soldiers.  She  has 
commenced  with  respecting  them,  paying  and  feeding  them  well. 
Her  danger  is  the  being  \m  astray  by  the  Russian  practices,  and 
the  opimons  of  continental  Europe,  and  this  is  my  inducement 
for  entering  into  a  matter  otherwise  foreign  to  my  subject.  The 
army  is  to  the  State  what  the  sword  is  to  the  soldier.  Let  her 
copy  in  this  respect  her  own  scimetar.  The  material  for  the  one 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  other.  Let  it  be  equally  light  and  ready. 
The  "short  sword"  of  Rome  conquered  the  wond,  but  it  was 
wielded  by  small  armies. 

A  marginal  note  to  Alison's  History  of  1812  is  to  this 
effect: — "  The  difficulties  of  the  Danubian  Provinces  supported 
"  the  Ottoman  Empire."  If  so,  even  when  those  provinces  were 
abandoned  to  the  enemy,  what  defence  does  Turkey  require 
beyond  protecting  them  1  In  the  campaign  of  1828,  had  she 
sent  forward  her  raw  recruits  to  defend  the  Pruth  and  the 
Sereth,  never  would  the  Russians  have  advanced  to  the  Danube, 
and  that  body  of  recruits  would  have  amply  sufficed  for  her 
defence.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  separate  the  military  from 
the  political  defence,  and  if  the  poUtical  defence  is  abandoned, 
what  can  armies  avail  ?  and  what  avail,  again,  are  armies  if  she 
neglects  her  fortresses  f  With  a  couple  of  camps  30,000  strong, 
and  her  fortresses  placed  in  a  respectable  condition,  her  protec- 
tion would  be  as  sure  as  if  the  Caucasus  or  the  Himalayan  filled 
up  the  gap  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Euxine. 

This  conclusion  does  not  spring  from  an  under  estimate  of  the 
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Kussians^  but  from  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Tofks. 
We  have  seen  the  Russians  accomplishinfi;  wonders  a^rainst  the 
French.  Their  stolid  nature  fits  them  for  the  shock  of  &ciplined 
men,  but,  excepting  the  Cossacks  and  Malo-BussianSy  they  are 
not  a  match  for  light  and  expert  irregular  troops ;  nor  are 
they  fitted  for  siege  operations.  The  points  in  which  the  Turks 
are  strong  are  precisely  those  in  which  the  Russians  are  weak. 

No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
desperate  character  of  these  sieges.  Tlie  Turks  lie  as  dose  as 
cowards,  and  die  like  lions.  The  child,  the  octogenarian,  shares 
the  common  frenzy.  They  care  little  for  batteries  and  defences. 
When  the  breach  is  practicable,  then  do  they  prepare  for  their 
stand;  then  do  their  assailants  tremble  for  the  result;  each 
house,  each  wall,  each  partition,  is  a  new  entrenchment,  and  tens 
of  thousands  will  perish  in  single  combat,  from  house  to  house, 
before  the  place  is  taken.  The  Turkish  Government,  has  then, 
to  look  to  Its  fortifications.  The  first  thing  is  to  strengthen 
them,  and  to  induce  the  settlement  in  them  and  around  them  of 
a  pure  Turkish  population.  It  may  create  a  new  system,  but  it 
ouglit  not  to  sacrifice  an  old  and  inestimable  security. 

The  Europeans  at  Constantinople  believe,  or  affect  to  believe, 
that  the  numbers  drafted  for  the  army  will  exhaust  the  Turkish 
population,  and  so  prostrate  the  Mussulmans'  supremacy;  conse- 
giiently,  the  Power  principally  interested  in  the  fate  of  Turkey, 
England,  has  urged  on  the  Porte  the  adoption  of  a  more 
judicious  system.  That  system,  however,  is  not  the  reduction  of 
numbers,  but  the  sup])ly  of  men  from  another  source — in  a  word, 
tlie  enrolment  of  the  (Jiristiana.  This  plan  is  presented  to  the 
Turks  as  relievmg  them  from  undue  pressure ;  to  the  Christians 
as  establishing  for  them  political  e(}uality !  It  proceeds  from  a 
high  source,  no  less  than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  is  indirectly  urged  forwai'd  by  all  the  infiuence  at  the  com- 
mand of  Russia.  In  fact,  the  proposal  offered  as  an  expedient 
for  recruiting  the  army  is  the  subversion  of  the  institutions  oiF 
the  land.  The  plan  urged  to  defend  the  Empire  against  Russia 
will  fill  it  with  convulsion  and  revolt. 

The  Rayas,  by  the  Code  of  Islam,  are  exempt  from  military 
service.  They  are  so  by  compact,  for  on  this  condition  the 
subjection  of  each  pro\incc  severally  took  place.  For  tiiis 
exemption  they  paid  the  Poll  tax.  This  is  equally  a  fundamental 
institution.  iTiere  resides  in  the  State  no  legislative  body  with 
power  to  alter  cither  law.  To  do  so  would  be  a  revolution,  and 
if  one  IS  changed  both  must  be  so.  You  therefore  simultaneoudy 
strike  at  the  laws,  religion,  military  organisation,  and  finances. 

But  do  the  Mussulmans  desire  tliis  relief?  Do  the  Rayas  seeic 
this  privilege  ?    I  cannot  argue  the  question.    I  will  only  say 
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that  the  Mussulmans  would  rise  to  resent  the  attempt  on  their 
supremacy,  the  Christians  to  resist  this  infraction  of  their  privi- 
leges. The  most  odious  of  all  charges  is  the  "  blood  tax."  Who 
ever  heard  of  appeasing  the  discontent  of  an  overburdened 
people  by  imposing  upon  them  forced  conscription  ?  Unwarlike 
they  may  be,  but  not  to  the  point  of  quiet  acqmescence  in  a 
wrong  which  in  its  consequences  would  destroy  them  as  distinct 
races  and  faiths. 

If  the  Mussulmans  cannot  support  a  weight  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  their  privileges,  let  them  sink.  If  they  needlessly 
increase  its  pressure,  let  them  be  advised.  I  neither  desire  to  see 
the  Christians  absorbed  into  the  Mussulmans  by  an  enrolment  of 
childreUi  nor  an  arming  of  the  Christian  population  (if  it  were 
possible)  called  forth  to  aid  a  Russian  invasion. 

The  Christian  provinces,  which  possess  distinct  administration, 
in  which  no  Mussulmans  dwell,  and  where  the  general  law  of 
the  Empire  does  not  run,  are  not  only  not  excused  from  service, 
but  ar^  bound  to  furnish  their  contingents.  They  are  placed 
imder  their  own  officers^  and  serve  according  to  the  conditions  of 
their  union  with  the  Porte.  Thus  it  is  that  Christians  appear, 
and  have  always  appeared,  in  the  Otton^an  armies.  Wholly 
different  is  the  proposal  to  enrol  thefn  in  the  Mussulman  corps 
of  each  province.  There  they  would  be  isolated,  mixed  with  the 
Mussulmans,  and,  subject  to  Mussulman  officers,  they  would, 
following  the  example  of  the  janissaries,  soon  become  Mussul- 
mans. It  does  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  Bulgarian,  Boyard,  or  an 
Armenian  Seraff  to  hear  of  a  "  Bulgarian"  or  "  Armepian" 
regiment.  If  there  be  deeper  views  when  the  enrolment  of  the 
Cliristian  provincials  is  spoken  of,  it  is  the  dismemberment  of 
the  province  that  is  meant.  The  EngUsh  Embassy  is  angry 
because  this  is  not  done ;  but  it  should  oegin  by  offering  to  tne 
Turks  400,000  men,  the  one-half  to  keep  down  the  insurgent 
populations,  the  other  to  meet  the  Russians  invited  to  support 
at  once  the  dearest  interests  of  their  Christian  co-religionaries 
and  the  sovereignty  of  their  Mussulman  Allies. 

But  so  far  from  beUeving  that  the  actual  measure  is  likely  to 
injure,  or  extinguish,  the  Turkish  population,  or  supremacy,  I 
anticipate  a  contraiy  effect.  The  eidiaustion  of  races  does  not 
come  by  accident  and  misfortune :  natural  causes  alone  bring 
their  decay.  Torpor  was  the  disease  of  Turkey.  There  could 
be  no  better  remedy  than  a  course  of  discipline  which  does  not 
dissever  the  army  from  the  people,  or  generate  an  esprit  de  corps. 
Instead  of  exhausting  their  numbers,  impairing  their  social  posi- 
tion, or  diminishing  their  prospects,  it  will  dispel  the  sluggish- 
ness which  was  creeping  over  them,  and  the  despondency  which 
was  invading  their  minds*    It  will  tdtimately  promote  private 
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enterprise  and  industry  by  tempering  the  springs  of   public 
spirit. 

But  the  conclusions  of  the  European  diplomatists  have  been 
based  on  false  data.  I  have  before  me  a  report  prepared  for  a 
European  Government,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  In  European  Turkey  the  army  is  entirely  drawn  from  the 
^'  Mahommedan,  and  chiefly  from  the  Ottoman  population,  which 
"  only  numbers  700,000.  Supposing  we  place  at  500,000  the 
^^  other  Mahommedans,  and  we  will  have  more  than  one  con- 
"  script  out  of  every  five  adult  males." 

The  names  of  the  corps  have  given  rise  to  this  mistake.  The 
guard  of  the  Sultan  and  the  ^^  camp"  of  the  capital  appear  as 
if  raised  in  Europe ;  whereas  the  nrst  is  exclusively  raised  in 
Asia  and  one-hali  of  the  second;  so  that,  instead  of  75,000 
men  being  raised  from  one  million,  37,000  are  raised  from 
3,500,000.  In  Asia,  the  Mussulman  population  cannot  be  rated 
under  fifteen  millions,  which  will  bring  its  contingent  of  112,000 
men  to  one  soldier  in  125  souls.  There  certainly  remains  a 
heavy  pressure  upon  those  in  Europe,  which  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  see  equalised.  This  may  easily  be  effected  by  in- 
cluding Bosnia  in  the  Rumely  Ordu,  or  by  giving  a  labonr 
substitute  to  each  family  from  which  a  conscript  is  t&en.  The 
Bulgarians  and  other  Rayas,  if  disinclined  to  fight,  are  willing 
to  labour ;  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  tne  soldier ;  the 
family  he  assists  would  also  supply  food.  The  balance  would 
thus  be  restored  at  a  charge  of  some  80,000/.  a  year,  which  might 
be  advantageously  economised  on  the  exorbitant  pay  of  the 
superior  grades  of  officers. 

instead,  however,  of  thinking  of  lightening  the  burden  where 
it  is  heaviest,  the  Turks  are  now  only  dreaming  of  increasing  its 
pressure  where  it  is  lightest.  Their  mind  runs  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  army.  The  Bosnian  recruits  are  superadded  to  the 
establishment,  and  it  has  been  seriously  proposed  to  enrol  in  the 
Bedif  all  the  young  men  eligible  for  the  conscription,  amount- 
ing to  two  millions.  This  sudden  impulse  is  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  reaction  which  has  followed  past  depression,*  and 
partly  to  the  effect  of  the  union  of  Austria  with  Russia,  an  event 
which  has  naturally  filled  them  with  alarm,  but  which,  justly 
estimated,  ought  ratlier  to  be  a  ground  of  security.    They  are 

*  *^gI1ie  efficiency  of  that  force  (K^dif)  has  been  folly  demonstrated  of  late,  when 
an  army  of  62,000  men  was  assembled  in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  interruption  of  amicable  relations  with  Russia  and  Austria  on  account  of  the  Hun- 
garian refugees.  In  another  month,  200,000  men  of  the  R4dif  might  have  been  ool- 
lected  at  Constantinople  had  they  been  required;  and  it  furnished  matter  for  astonish- 
ment to  the  many  foreigners  in  that  capital  to  behold  a  thoroughly  drilled  and  disci- 
plined army  thus  extemporised  in  a  camp,  to  which  a  number  of  mere  peasants  in  ap- 
pearance had  been  seen  flocking  from  their  villsges/* — Skrnb.  TAree  Erat  qf  Me 
Ottoman  Stiynre,  p.  70. 
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exposed  at  present  to  no  danger  which  is  not  diplomatic,  and 
whatever  tends  to  sever  ties  with  the  diplomatists  of  Europe, 
tends  to  their  seciuity. 

It  was  RiZA  Pasha  who,  although  the  leader  of  the  .'reac- 
tionary party,  had  fallen  into  the  idea  of  enrolling  the  Christians. 
He  had  commenced  with  embodying  the  workmen  of  the  Ar- 
senal, and  had  them  reviewed  before  the  Sultan.  Fortunatelv 
he  fell  from  power,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  statesman  whose 
name  is  peculiarly  associated  with  the  entrance  of  Turkey  into 
the  system  of  Europe,  Beshid  Pasha.  From  him  the  com- 
pletion of  this  measure  was  confidently  expected,  and  the  more 
so  as  his  great  support  was  the  English  Ambassador.    The  ex- 

? fetation  has,  however,  been  hitherto  disappointed.  Reshid 
asha  has  carefully  avoided  saying,  or  doing,  anything.  It  may 
be  inferred  that,  belonging  himself  to  a  portion  of  the  Empire  in- 
habited by  Greeks  (the  Morea),  he  was  not,  like  his  predecessor, 
deceived  by  specious  fallacies,  but  prudent  enough  to  keep  his 
own  counsel. 

A  new  danger  has  arisen  for  Bussia  out  of  the  Nizam,  and 
that  is— desertion.  The  Russian  armies,  whether  in  Europe,  or 
in  Turkey,  have  not  hitherto  evinced  any  such  disposition,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  case,  the  soldier  was  in  a  strange  land  amongst 
nations  which  he  despised,  and  with  whom  he  could  hold  no  m- 
tercourse,  and  in  the  second,  because  the  inducement  to  which  I 
am  about  to  refer  did  not  exist.  That  inducement  is  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Turkish  soldier  in  regard  to  pay,  food,  the  treat- 
ment he  receives,  and  the  station  he  holds.  The  Russian  soldier 
is,  after  all,  a  man,  and  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  contrast 
these  with  his  miserable  fare,*  his  eleemosynary  pittance,t  and 
his  doglike  treatment. 

"The  dogs  of  Constantinople  are  better  provided  than  the 
"Russian  troops."  Such  were  the  words  of  an  Attach^  to 
Ahmet  Pasha's  Embassy  to  St.  Petersburg.  At  Bucharest, 
where  the  barracks  adjoined,  the  two  armies  could  study  each 
other.  The  Turks,  when  they  threw  out  the  ofiFal,  used  to  say, 
"  For  the  dogs  and  the  Russians,"  and  the  Russians  were  daily 
seen  contendmg  on  the  dung-hills  with  the  dogs.  "  They  never 
"  knew  before,"  said  a  Turkish  soldier,  "  whether  wheaten  bread 
"  was  black  or  white,  or  flesh  meat  sweet  or  bitter."  The  Russian 
regiments  that  have  been  recalled  from  the  provinces,  instead  of 
returning  to  their  ordinary  stations^  have  been  dispersed  in  small 

*  According  to  Captain  AlexandeTf  the  food  of  the  Ruflsian  soldier  consists  of  black 
breadf  salt,  and  a  portion  of  spirits  daily. 

t  The  Turkish  soldier  receives  monthly,  and  without  deduction,  the  same  pay  as 
the  RuaBian  does  in  twelve  months,  with  deductions. 
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bodies,  and  sent  to  be  forgotten,  or  killed  off  at  distant  m^d 
dangerous  posts. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Russia  dreaded  to  send  her  annies 
to  the  West  lest  they  should  be  contaminated  by  the  doctrines  of 
France ;  but  the  steam  of  the  Nizam  kettles  and  the  sight  of  its 
Pilaf  is  more  alarmin£r  to  her  than  all  the  phrases  that  ever  were 
penned  on  the  rights  of  man. 

There  is  no  obstacle  to  intercourse  between  the  armies.  One- 
half  of  the  forces  Xlussia  would  employ  in  a  Southern  campaiCT 
would  be  composed  of  troops  whose  sympathies  would  be  Torkisn, 
not  Russian,  or  whose  dialect  would  be  understood  by  the  Turks 
or  their  co-religionaries. 

"  Russia,"  said  Napoleon,  "  will  advance  or  fall  to  pieces ; 
"  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  she  will  advance,  for  the  warlike 
"  populations  which  compose  her  armies  have  tasted  the  luxuries 
"  of  a  more  genial  climate,  and  sigh  for  their  possession."  The 
means  of  acquiring  these  were  discipline,  and  the  discipline 
which  was  enforced  on  the  Russians  was  terrorism.  Success, 
corruption,  a  faulty  organisation,  have  relaxed  the  bonds  to  that 
degree  that  changes  are  made,  not  with  a  view  to  amelioration^ 
but  by  the  necessity  of  concession.*  Each  of  the  recent  external 
struggles  has  had  for  its  result  a  curtailment  of  the  military 
Rcrvice.  It  had  been  for  life ;  it  was  then  for  twentv  years. 
After  the  Polish  war  it  was  reduced  to  sixteen  years.  Smce  the 
Hungarian  war  it  has  been  reduced  to  eight  or  ten.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Russian  soldier  has  learned  to  be  discontented 
with  his  condition,  and  that  the  Government  defers  not  perhaps 
to  his  opinions,  but  to  his  feelings.  But  this  is  no  improvement 
of  the  condition  which  is  curtailed ;  far  less  will  it  bring  dimino- 
tion  of  the  desire  of  change,  or  indifference  to  the  seductions  of 
better  treatment ;  and  so  may  the  fruition  of  the  good  things  of 
the  South  be  sought  for  by  other  means  than  conquest. 

No  one,  however,  will  question  the  first  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  Russia,  like  all  i^stems  formed  for  aggrandisemenl^ 
must  go  back  if  she  does  not  go  forward.  She  has  not  advanced 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years  on  either  side  of  the  Euxine.f  Nor 
has  she  in  the  interval  been  accomplishing  any  great  revolution, 
consolidating  any  progress  made,  or  amending  any  existing  in- 

*  The  following  obfiervations  of  Napoleon  have  their  political  aa  well  as  thrir 
military  bearing  : — '^  Unlike  the  French  and  English,  the  subjects  of  the  l^usnan 
Empire  improve  their  condition  by  becoming  soldiers.  If  I  called  on  a  Frenchman 
to  quit  his  country,  I  required  him  to  abandon  his  happiness.  The  Russian,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  slave  while  a  peasant,  but  beeomes  free  and  respectable  when  a  soldier." 

t  The  English,  French,  and  Sardinians  gave  to  her  Circassia.  At  the  end  of  1853 
Turkey  had  beaten  the  Russians,  and  would  have  resumed  the  recent  conquests  of  Bossia 
but  for  her  allies. — Note,  1868. 
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stitution.    Neither  the  condition  of  the  troops  nor  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  is  improved,  but  ^he  reverse. 

That  array  of  bayonets  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  {Europe  itself 
threatens  the  Empire  with  its  chief  danger.  The  mifitary  system 
is  a  millstone,  which  will  drag  the  head  under  water  so  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  be  buoyed  up  by  the  prestige  of  diplomatic  success,  so 
soon  as  the  people  begin  to  suspect  that  their  endurance  is  in 
vain,  and  that  the  world  is  not  at  this  time  to  be  subdued.* 

In  comparing  the  present  with  the  ancient  milita^  organisation 
of  Turkey,  one  contrast  cannot  fail  to  be  observed — the  absence  in 
the  new  system  of  the  light  irreeular  horse.  Yet  this  had  re- 
mained  the  onty  serviceabfe  body H  the  Turkish  armies,  and  was 
particularly  necessary  against  an  enemy  who  had  made  use  of 
similar  troops ;  to  them,  indeed,  that  enemy  was  indebted  for 
the  terror  h^r  name  inspired,  and  so  great  was  their  share  in  her 
successes,  that  the  word  "  Oossack"f  has  come  to  be  synonymous 
with  "  Russian."  This  oversight  and  error  I  am  not  able  to  ex- 
plain ;  it,  however,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  course 
adopted  by  Russia  towards  this  population,  whose  political  im- 

f>ortance  had  slumbered  for  nearly  a  century,  but  who  had  for 
he  two  previous  centuries  determined  the  fate  of  the  surround- 
ing kingdoms.  They  "  secured  Poland  against  the  Russians,  the 
"  Tartars,  and  the  Turks  whilst  the  Poles  retained  their  affection." 
When  the  Poles  had  lost  that  affection  they  brought  first  the 
Turks  to  Kamniecz,  and  then  the  Russians  to  Warsaw.  They 
gave  to  Russia  her  vi(;iories  over  Poles,  Tartars,  and  Turks  when 
she  had  succeeded  in  securing  their  affection.  Circumstances  are 
altered,  and  they  again  emerge  from  the  condition  of  a  class  of 
troops. 

Tnis  vast  mass  of  intervening  military  population,  actually 
furnishing  to  Russia  almost  exclusively  her  cavalry  and  artillery, 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  under  a  new  head  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  force  required  by  Turkey  fbr  military  defence  against 
Russia.  The  latter  can  no  longer  safely  trust  regiments  com- 
posed of  them  in  presence  of  a  Turkish  enemy  in  force.  This 
consideration  tells  ooth  ways.  It  is  of  the  very  last  importance. 
It  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Russian  Cabinet.}     It  is  unper- 

*  "  ^e  Russe  se  pave  de  sa  degradation  actuelle  par  repair  de  la  domination 
future." — Costine. 

f  "  As  light  cavahy  thej  are  unrivalled ;  they  and  their  horses  have  marched  one 
hundred  m)Ies  in  twenty-four  hours  without  halting :  with  them  in  front,  no  Kussian 
army  can  be  liable  to  surprise ;  in  charging^  they  spread  out  like  a  fao,  uttering  their 
*  hourra/  each  man  acting  individually."— -Sir  W.  Scott. 

Napoleon  compared  them  to  the  Bedouins  advancing  with  confidence  into  unknown 
regions,  and  as  formidable  to  the  most  powerful  mnies  opposed  to  them. 

t  In  the  campaign  op  the  Danube  the  l^ussian  cava)iy  a^id  light  artillery  had  to  be 
withdrawn  three  leagues  \o  the  rear.  Fourteen  men  were  shot  at  Bucharest  in  one 
day  for  atteihpted  desertbn.— Note,  1868. 
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ceived,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  the  persons  sorroundiDg 
the  Sultan.  It  is  a  result  oi  the  reconstruction  of  the  Toridsn 
army  and  of  the  manner  in  which,  as  regards  the  well-beiiig  of 
the  soldier,  that  reconstruction  has  been  effected.  The  liizam  is 
the  bulwark  of  Europe  against  a  barbarian  invasion  from  the 
North,  or  would  be  if  the  Porte  were  conscious  of  what  it  had 
achieved,  and  so  closed  the  chapter  of  Diplomatic  meddling. 

There  remain  two  incidents  of  the  military  organisation  calcu- 
lated to  react  injuriously  and  even  fatally  on  the  character  of  the 
people,  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over,  however  insig- 
nificant or  harmless  they  may  appear  to  the  Western  reader. 
These  are  the  costume  and  the  salutation.    The  first  is  actually, 
the  second  prospectively,  desecrated ;  the  first  by  the  substitution, 
the  second  oy  the  superposition  of  another.     The  first  has  been, 
indeed,  assailed  with  a  purpose,  the  second  compromised  without 
so  much  as  a  thought.     Both  I  hold  to  be  fundamental  for  the 
Ottoman  Empire.    To  have  left  them  as  they  were  would  have 
cost  nothing.     What  they  have  put  or  are  aoout  to  put  in  their 
places  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.    The  rancour  of  the  late 
Sultan  against  the  Janissaries  both  explains  and  justifies  the 
adoption  of  a  costume  different  to  theirs ;  it  nowa3rs  justifies  that 
one  wliich  was  then  composed  and  which  is  both  nideous  and 
foreign.     It  is  at  least  foreign  in  appearing  to  be  so,  though  the 
like  is  to  be  nowhere  founa  on  earth.    It  has  descended  from 
Selim  IU.,  and  belongs  to  his  bastard  imitation  of  Europe. 

The  opportunities  afforded  me  by  the  late  Sultan  were  not 
neglected  to  urge  a  return  in  this  respect  to  the  old  ways ;  and 
these  endeavours  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  successful,  so  far  at 
least  as  one  body  was  concerned,  the  Imperial  Guard.  The 
argument  that  in  this  case  prevailed  was  the  example  of  the 
Czar.  It  was  at  that  time  proposed  that  the  Ouard  should  be 
composed  of  contingents  from  every  Province  and  Tribe,  each 
wearing  its  own  costume.  By  what  direct  influence  this  plan 
was  overruled  I  know  not,  but  I  record  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  some  day  revived  when  the  mania  of  copying  will  have  passed 
away,  and  Turkish  sense  and  self-respect  will  combine  to  turn 
their  own  resources  to  account. 

Such  an  expectation  is  not  destitute  of  historic  grounds.  Once 
before  in  their  history,  that  is  four  centuries  ago,  a  like  mania  of 
imitation  developed  itself,  yet  within  two  generations  it  subsided. 
The  change  has  already  lost  its  strength  of  passion  ;  its  only 
support  is  fallacy.  They  cannot  defenttthe  Nizam  costume  on 
its  own  merits.  When  it  is  assailed,  the  only,  but  the  invariable, 
answer  is,  "  The  old  Turkish  costume  was  cumbersome.  A  man 
"  cannot  manoeuvre  with  ten  pounds  of  cotton  on  his  head,  even 
"  when  not  moiste|ie4  ynth  rain,  or  march  with  six  yards  of 
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"  broadcloth  in  his  trousers."  Turkish  dress !  There  was  no 
Turkish  dress  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople  at  the  time  so  re- 
ferred to. 

The  dress  which  had  become  so  cimibersome  and  extravagant 
was  imitated,  or  rather  caricatured,  from  the  Arabs ;  the  Arab 
dress  itself  is  not  unmilitary.  The  proper  dress  of  the  Turks 
was,  in  the  last  century,  to  be  seen  in  the  armies  of  Europe.  But 
in  a  more  general  sense  the  Ottoman  cpstimie  is  the  costume  of 
the  various  populations  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  the  Albanian — 
the  image,  tne  prototype,  perhaps,  of  that  oi  Some,  the  gorgeous 
raiment  of  the  Guegue,  the  enoless  variety  of  Bosnian,  ^rvian, 
Illyrian,  Wallachian,  Curd,  Druze,  Arab,  Uzbek,  Tinrcoman.  In 
each  case  it  is  the  object  of  their  affections,  and  constitutes  a  part  of 
their  distinct  existence,  which  Turkey  has  never  conceived  the 
design  of  trampling  upon,  and  in  which  consists  its  security  and 
strength.  This  is  the  great  blemish  of  the  military  system. 
This  has  engendered  one  of  the  internal  struggles  in  which  the 
Government  has  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  been  engaged. 
This  gives  it  its  hideous  aspect;  this  lowers  the  estimate  of 
Turkish  mind  and  character.  The  army  is  created,  but  it  wants 
something  to  make  it  Turkish.  It  wants  the  horse  tails,  it  wants 
the  noble  folds  of  the  Romans,  it  wants  the  rich  gallery  of  his- 
torical portraits  of  its  subject  States.  It  must  cease  to  be  clad 
like  a  scarecrow  before  it  can  feel  or  command  respect. 

As  to  the  Salute,  this  is  what  has  happened.  In  teaching  the 
manual  exercise  the  European  instructors  have,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  taught  the  European  Salute.  They  did  not  observe  that 
the  Turks  were  already  in  possession  of  at  once  the  most  perfect 
and  the  most  ancient  of  forms  of  salutation.  They  did  not  con- 
sider that  the  military  salute  of  Europe  was  an  invention  of 
modem  times  to  supply  the  want  of  ceremonial  in  the  people ; 
a  ceremonial  of  some  sort  having  been  discovered  to  be  of 
absolute  necessity  in  disciplining  a  body  of  men.  Far  less  did 
they  perceive  that  this  mihtary  salute  of  theirs  was  as  ungainly 
and  coarse  as  that  of  the  Turks  was  poetic  and  refined. 

They  indeed  experienced  resistance.  Every  feeling  of  the 
Turk  revolted  against  abstaining  to  give  the  Temenas  to  his 
superiors.  A  compromise  was,  therefore,  fallen  upon;  which 
was  to  give  both  salutations.  Thus  you  will  see  a  sentry  first 
carry  arms,  and  then,  holding  his  firelock  in  the  left  hand,  per- 
form his  Temenas  with  the  right. 

So  far  there  is  small  disturbance ;  but  as  the  double  process 
is  extremely  cumbersome,  the  one  will  come  to  be  substituted 
for  the  two,  and  then  the  Temenas  will  disappear. 

General  Bem,  in  dwelling  on  the  ^^  Etiquetti^  reigning 
among  the  Turkish  soldiery  as  contributing  so  largely  to  their 
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soldier-like  qualities,  refers  of  coarse  to  the  habits  of  the  fWpU 
from  whom  these  soldiers  are  drawn.  It  is  amongst  them  that 
this  etiquette  prevails.  But  in  what  does  it  consist  %  It  consists 
in  nothing  that  we  practise  or  know ;  that  we  can  understand  in 
them,  or  apply  in  ourselves.  It  consists  in  or  is  rather  summed 
up  by  the  Temenas.  This  term  is  the  expression  of  a  code  of 
etiquette  which  consists  in  the  regulations  for  that  act.  In  its 
essence  it  is  the  kissing  of  the  nand  of  the  superior  by  the 
inferior.*  It  is  the  salute  of  the  Romans — at  once  "  grave  and 
sublime." 

This  will  shock  modem  notions  of  which  the  great  doctrine  is 
"  Equality."  Yet  this  equality  is  in  words  only  amongst  us, 
for  no  two  men  brought  in  contact  act  on  the  word.  The  sense 
of  equality  is  not  to  be  found  in  Europe  since  disqualifications 
of  caste  exist.  It  does  exist  in  Turkqr  since  there  are  none. 
The  porter,  the  slave,  may  become  Sadrazem,  the  common 
soldier  Seraskier.  But  as  between  man  and  man,  the  Idea  of 
equality  does  not,  and  cannot,  present  itself.  Than  this,  no  idea 
more  monstrous,  more  false,  or  more  degrading  could  be 
formed.  To  put  it  in  practice  would  destroy  all  human  respect. 
In  one  sense  only  equality  would  be  introdfuced  by  it:  that  is, 
they  would  all  becoma  vulgar. 

Amongst  them  no  two  human  beings  can  be  in  presence  of 
each  other  Avithout  the  perception  of  such  shades  of  distinction 
as  to  call  forth  the  ceremonial  of  salutation.  The  difference  of 
the  intervening  minutes  of  birth  between  two  twinsf  places  the 
one  in  mute  observance  before  the  other  till  permitted  to  sit 
down,  just  as  much  as  it  might  be  between  the  general  and  the 
common  soldier.    This  etiquette  it  is  which  enables  all  classes 

*  I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  a  poet  to  this  poUteness  in 
action.  It  vaa  the  Improvisatore  RegaldL  He  sat  motionless  and  absorbed  fbr  half 
an  hour.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  being  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  BithynUui 
Olympus,  he  stretched  forth  his  arms,  and  chanted  an  Ode  on  the  Temenas.  I  was 
unsuccessful  in  my  endeavours  afterwards  to  get  him  to  put  it  down  on  paper,  but 
from  my  o?m  memory  I  recovered  the  two  first  stanzas,  which  were  as  follows :— - 

**  Baocio  le  vostre  care  parole 
£  como  accese  nel  grembo  al  sole 
Le  depongo  con  dolce  affetto, 
Nell  intelletto. 

**  Questo  k  il  sublime  grave  saluto, 
Che  il  Romano  popol  caduto, 
Quando  regea  eon  forte  orgoglio, 
Dal  Campidoglio." 

t  The  identity  in  this  respect  of  Turkish  habits  with  those  of  Sparta  may  be  learnt 
from  that  most  instructive  incident  given  by  Herodotus  respecting  the  means  taken 
to  discover  the  elder  of  two  twins,  by  watching  the  mother  to  see  which  she  washed 

first. 
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freely  to  mingle  together,  and  which  establishes  that  real  eauality 
of  man  which  their  society  presents.  It  governs  all  the  rdations 
of  political  as  of  social  life,  because  it  is  the  mould  in  which  the 
character  of  each  is  formed  during  early  and  unconscious  child- 
hood. It  gives  to  the  family  its  affections,  to  the  State  its  won- 
derful indestructibility,  and  casts  over  the  whole  that  grace  of 
life  in  the  politeness  of  intimacy  which  charmed  the  gentlemen 
of  Europe  of  a  former  age,  and  proves  inexplicable  to  the 
reasoners  of  the  present. 

It  follows  that  with  them.  Familiarity^  in  our  sense,  has  no 
existence.  They  cannot  conceive  the  idea  of  disregarding  cere- 
mony any  more  on  the  grounds  of  frequency  oi  intercourse 
than  of  that  of  propinquity  of  relationship.  The  term  "  family" 
implies  with  them  the  nighest  degree  of  deference,  instead  of,  as 
with  us,  its  total  disregard. 

In  the  army,  it  is  a  salute  of  some  sort  that  will  be  substituted 
for  the  Temenas.  Not  so  among  the  people,  in  the  extension  to 
them  of  the  change.  They  will  not  present  arms.  They  will 
be  exposed  to  copying  the  civilian  salute  of  Europe.  But  the 
civilian  salute,  taking  off  the  hat  and  making  a  bow,  is  incom- 
patible with  their  costume.  Then  they  will  be  reduced  to  copying 
the  process  recently  introduced,  and  now  spreading  through  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  decomposing  them  socially  as  it  leavens 
itself  into  the  mass,  of  joining  and  moving  hands  and  arms. 
This  process  is,  however,  not  a  salutation,  but  is  introduced  to 
dispense  with  salutation.  The  effect  that  may  be  produced 
amongst  us  can  bear  no  proportion  to  that  which  would  result 
from  its  being  brought  at  once  to  bear  on  a  people  not 
prepared  for  it  by  a  previous  and  long  course  of  social  disin- 
tegration. 

Turkey  is  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  infection  of  false 
opinions,  infidel  notions,  dirty  habits,  and  vulgar  manners;  each 
will  react  on  the  other.  A  change  such  as  this  once  effected  in 
the  army,  it  will  unquestionably  spread  to  the  nation,  and  hurry 
it  on  in  that  melancholy  course  which  the  English  designate 
"free  and  easy,"  and  the  French  applaud  as  "mani^res  san 
gene,"  which  is  no  manners  at  all. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  cleanliness  in  connexion  with  polite- 
ness, as  that  word  has  no  more  an  equivalent  for  us  than  the 
other.  It  is,  like  politeness,  a  religious  observance ;  religious, 
in  the  sense  of  having  been  enjomed  by  all  Religions.  The 
standard  of  cleanliness  would  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
instituted  amongst  men,  and  consists  in  a  line  drawn  between 
the  clean  and  the  dirty,  involving  pollution  in  whatever  has  not 
been  subjected  to  purification,  and  establishng  rules  for  the 
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purification  of  the  body,  and  for  whatever  comes  in  contact  with 
it.    It  is  the  observance  of  tliese  roles  that  makes  the  Tnikish 


Barrack  what  it  is,  and  the  Turkish  home  what  it  is.  The 
tinction,  incomprehensible  to  a  European,  becomes  offensive  to 
him  by  the  contrast  to  his  own  practice,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the 
things  which  will  be  first  attacked  by  "civilisation,"  "progress,** 
and  "  European  Opinion."* 

The  army  created  to  defend  the  frontier  may  thus  become 
the  means  of  extinguishing  the  people,  if  through  it  incidentally 
the  habits  of  social  intercourse  should  be  subverted. 

*  The  TurkiBh  Governmeot,  having  bad  the  machiess  to  attempt  to  imitate  tlie 
educational  institutions  of  France,  resistance  has  broken  out  upon  this  point.  The 
Turks  have  submitted,  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  ablutions  after  meals ;  but  they 
have  refused  to  give  them  up  as  regards  the  impurities  of  nature.  The  character  it 
the  Europeans  employed  is  thus  displayed.  Who  could  perceive  such  practices,  not 
to  revere  and  copy  them,  but  to  hate  and  destroy  them  ?  From  the  moment  that  I 
myself  perceived  tht  idea,  I  adopted  the  practice,  and  have  never  once  intermitted  it, 
and  have  established  it  amongst  my  household,  family,  and  friends. — Note,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Its   Future   Use. 

An  armj  without  means  of  transport  is  but  a  gun  without  a 
carriage.  What  a  truck  is  to  the  one  a  road  is  to  the  other ; 
yet  Turkey  has  no  road  from  the  places  where  her  armies  must 
assemble  to  that  where  they  are  to  oe  employed. 

Constantinople  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  all  land  and 
water  communication  throughout  the  Empire.  It  is  the  link 
between  the  continents  and  seas^  and  the  key  to  both.  It  is  the 
place  of  rendezvous  and  of  refuge.  Thence  will  be  given  the 
signal  of  every  attack,  there  security  will  be  sought  after  every 
disaster.  There  is  the  manufactory  of  weapons,  the  store  of 
grain,  the  station  of  the  navy,  the  depdt  of  artillery.  It  is  the 
centre  of  administration,  it  is  a  fastness  and  a  dockyard,  an 
arsenal  and  an  emporiimi,  a  fortress  and  a  capital.  It  is  at  once 
the  head  and  heart,  the  sword  and  buckler ;  and,  as  it  is  the 
lure  which  draws  Russia  on,  so  is  it  the  source  of  the  opposition 
that  delays  her  progress.  Can  anything  be  more  necessary  than 
a  military  road  thence  to  the  Danube  t  In  any  other  state  you 
would  require  for  military  purposes  fifty  roads,  but  here  oney  and 
a  short  one,  is  sufficient. 

"  Surely,"  it  will  be  objected,  "  Russia  can  attack  in  the  east 
^^  as  well  as  in  the  west.  In  the  last  war  she  sent  her  troops  to 
^^  scale  the  mountains  of  Koordistan,  when  she  poured  them 
^^  across  the  Danube."  This  would  be  a  reason  for  two  roads, 
not  an  argument  against  the  making  of  one ;  but  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  the  second  is  superfluous. 

The  map  shows  two  internal  seas  east  and  west  of  the  chain 
of  the  Caucasus,  which  seem  made  on  purpose  to  enable  Russia 
to  reach  beyond  that  barrier,  and  strike  at  the  exposed  vitals  of 
the  two  eastern  kingdoms,  which  have  so  long  appeared  to  be 
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breaking  under  her  pressure.  Into  these  seas  pour  h^  rivers 
after  traversing  the  vast  regions  where  her  armies  are  recruited 
and  her  grain  is  grown.  No  countervailing  streams  through 
Persia  and  Turkey  carry  downwards  their  resources  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  meet  her  in  these  basins — once  closed  lakes 
belonging  to  themselves.  All  seems  calculated  to  render  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian  the  handmaids  to  her  ambition ,  the 
carriers  of  the  substantial  implements  of  her  conquests,  and  the 
dispensers  of  the  blight  of  her  menace  over  the  south.  She  has 
either  been  incomprehensibly  negligent  of  such  advantages,  or 
there  are  obstacles  which  have  escaped  our  scrutiny.* 

Her  wars  with  Persia  excited  little  interest.  No  one  thought 
of  the  means  she  employed,  or  to  what  end,  far  less  by  what  route, 
her  forces  went  or  came  :  no  one  doubted  that  these  seas  were 
made  use  of,  or  cared  if  they  were  not.  In  the  last  war  (1828-9), 
however,  Russia's  movement  in  Asia  did  excite  attention — ^perhaps 
astonishment.  Occupying  a  position  on  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, she  was  seen  to  menace  at  once  Asia  Minor  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  might  have  descended  to  the  sea  of  Syria,  or  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was,  with  the  exception  of  Napoleon's  expedi- 
tion to  Egvpt,  a  movement  of  more  spring  and  purpose,  vivacity 
and  aim,  than  had  been  displayed  in  any  military  operation  of  our 
times,  and  recalled  the  great  events  of  antiquity,  enacted  on  the 
same  theatre.  The  conclusion  was  that  no  serious  obstacle  did 
oppose  her  in  the  East ;  and  the  invasion  of  India  ceased  to  be 
considered  a  chimera.    Let  us  examine  the  circumstances. 

The  Persian  war  of  1827-8,  was  then  just  concluded,  so  that 
she  had  an  army  ready  at  hand,  an  army  which  the  Persians  had 
never  opposed,  and  the  transport  of  whicli  had  occupied  the  three 

!)revious  years.f  This  transport  liad  been  effected  entirely  by 
and.  Her  troops  and  provisions  were  sent  to  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  by  a  journey  oi  months  across  the  steppes  of  Astrachan, 
the  gorges  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  unhealthy  plains  of  Georgia, 
and  for  the  following  reason : — 

The  bight  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea  is  flanked 
by  two  lofty  ranges — the  one  a  continuation  of  the  Ararat,  the 
other  the  Caucasus.  Through  this  funnel  the  wind  constantly 
draws  east  or  west ;  and  when  it  gets  to  the  eastward,  which  it 
does  nine  months  in  the  year,  it  blows  right  on  sliore ;  a  vessel 
once  embayed  with  a  strong  wind  from  the  west  or  north 
(whicli  in  shore  always  draws  to  the  east)  has  all  round  a  lee 
shore  without  headland  or  protection  of  any  sort;    a  curi-ent 

»  South  of  the  Caucasus  she  has  never  been  able  to  keep  together  for  service  more 
than  5000  during  a  fortnight. 

t  The  active  preparations  for  war  commenced  in  1826,  and  from  1821,  a  mpture 
with  Turkey  was  only  postponed  from  season  to  season. 
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mnning  between  two  and  three  knots  (an  eddy  from  the  Bos- 
phorus)  sets  at  all  times  dead  into  the  bight.  With  such 
(;raft,  and  such  sailors  as  Bussia  has  got,  nothing  can  be  more 
formidable ;  and  casualties  do  not  occur  only  because  by  standing 
orders  her  men-of-war  are  prohibited  from  approaching  this 
coast  in  the  winter  months,  on  any  pretence,  and  m  summer  can 
only  proceed  thither  by  special  orders,  and  then  under  no  pre- 
text he  there  beyond  four-and-twenty  hours  Steam  may  render 
the  coast  approachable,  but  that  advantage  in  war  would  be  con- 
tingent on  ner  possessing  the  supremacy  oy  sea,  which  at  present 
as  regards  steam  force  belongs  to  the  Turks.  Steam,  however, 
will  not  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  coast. 

The  water  is  shoal ;  vessels  must  in  the  finest  weather  anchor 
three  or  four  miles  out ;  the  beach  is  low,  and  beyond  it  marshes 
spread  for  miles  into  the  interior ;  these  are  passable  only  here 
and  there  by  narrow  stone  causeways  upon  which  two  persons 
only  can  pass.  During  the  months  that  the  sea  leaves  the  coast 
approachable  the  fever  renders  the  marshes  impassable.  The 
disembarkation  of  a  single  regiment  would  be  a  matter  of  gi*eat 
uncertainty  and  much  delay,  and  before  it  could  extricate  itself 
from  the  marshes  it  would  have  two  or  three  nights  to  bivouac 
where  one  night  would  leave  a  Russian  regiment  out  a  skeleton, 
if  not  a  corpse. 

Coming  furt&er  west,  a  descent  on  Asia  Minor  is  from  other 
causes  an  opeiration  too  hazardous  to  attempt,  and  has  never 
been  attempted.  She  would  meet  on  landing  perhaps  with 
no  resistance  if  she  approached  in  force,  but  with   no  sup- 

Sort  and  no  supplies ;  her  troops  would  be  dep^ident  on  the 
eet,  and  the  coast  is  near  the  Bosphorus.  The  Turkish  fleet, 
even  after  Navarino,  held  the  sea,  though  unable  to  operate 
against  the  Russians  when  concentrated  at  Varna.  1^  is  quite 
different  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  All  argument  is,  indeed,  super- 
seded by  the  fact  that  except  in  the  transit  from  Odessa  to  the 
coast  of  Roumelia,  the  Black  Sea  has  never  served  Russia  for 
the  transport  of  a  man,  a  cartridge,  or-  a  biscuit.  This  pbstacle 
she  has  carefully  concealed,  as  nothing  was  more  calculated  to 
destroy  the  prestige  of  her  arms. 

She  is  little  better  off  in  the  Caspian.  The  marshes  and  bogs 
that  form  its  north-western  side  reappear  in  the  south-west  to 
which  her  convoys  would  have  to  be  directed,  and  the  ague  is 
there  a  scarcely  less  foimidable  opponent  than  on  the  Euxine. 

The  obstacles,  however,  to  the  use  of  the  Caspian  in  a  Turkish 
war,  are  political  rather  than  physical. 

Russia  never  comes  to  a  rupture  with  one  State,  except  when 
assured  that  it  will  be  helped  by  no  other ;  heir  whole  resources 
liave  been  required  against  each,  and  she  has  been  allowed  to 
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bring  them  to  bear  separately.  For  iostancey  in  the  saocessiye 
years  1826, 1827,  1828,  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Poland  were  each  in  succession  crushed,*  and  from  the  onii 
to  the  other  her  whole  forces  were  transferred  by  geographic 
stages.  Indeed  she  used  each  in  turn  against  the  other.  Thus 
Persia,  abandoned  by  Turkey  in  1826-7,  was  employed  in  1828-9 
against  the  Turks.  Poles,  to  be  extinguished  in  1830-1  wei^ 
employed  against  the  Turks  in  1828-9.  The  money  from  the 
Turkish  subsidy  was  of  use  for  the  Polish  war,  the  positions 

gained  in  Persia,  for  the  Turkish.     The  experienced  veteran 
odies  of  the  Caucasus  were  employed  in  eacn,  the  Circassians 
being  too  glad  to  be  left  alone. 

In  the  present  altered  state  of  feeling,  the  transport  of  troops 
across  the  Caspian  would  agitate  Persia  and  expose  her  to  the 
risk  of  a  Persian  together  with  a  Turkish  war,  just  as  Peteb's 
advance,  when  he  built  two  vessels  on  the  Caspian,  would,  but 
for  the  interposition  of  France,  have  brought  a  Turkish  war  on 
his  hands.  For  these  reasons  neither  of  the  two  seas  will  serve 
her  in  the  next  war  unless  circumstances  are  altered :  her  attack 
if  made  in  Asia  must  be  conducted  across  the  Caucasus,  where 
she  can  no  longer  venture  with  the  impunity  she  has  hitherto 
enjoyed.f 

Though  pervious  to  the  Russians  only  at  two  points,  the  Cau- 
casus is  to  the  Turks,  with  the  disposition  of  the  people  in  their 
favour,  pervious  throughout  its  whole  line,  and  they  would  be  in- 
vited thither  and  beyond.  The  council  at  Constantinople  might 
not  decide  on  an  invasion  of  Russia,  but  with  a  Bem  in  command, 
orders  would  not  be  required  nor  contrary  orders  heeded.  Bbm 
is  no  more ;  but  without  Transylvania  who  would  have  heard  of 
Bem  I  Nor  in  this  respect  would  there  be  much  diflference  if 
KouRSCHiD  Pasha  or  Omeb  Pasha,  or  half  a  dozen  more  who 
could  be  named,  chanced  to  have  an  independent  command  of 
10,000  men  in  that  direction. 

It  was  neither  the  Senate  of  Carthage,  nor  the  Senate  of 
Rome,  that  decided  on  the  invasion  of  Italy,  or  of  Africa,  and 
where  there  are  similar  chances  Bakcas  and  SciPios  may  still 
be  found.  The  readiest  means  of  parrv^ing  a  blow  in  Asia  most 
assuredly  would  be  a  thrust  home,  Russia  presents  to  an  in- 
vading Turkish  force  no  physical  obstacles  to  vanquish,  no 
passes  to  force,  no  fortresses  to  reduce.     Neither  would  there  be 

^  *'  But  Biiasia,  feeling  that  her  position  in  Asia  would  be  in  the  last  degree 
critical,  if  the  contest  with  Turkey  should  have  commenced  before  that  in  which  she 
had  engaged  with  Persia  should  have  terminated,  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  a  con- 
clusion the  war  with  that  country ;  and  the  success  of  her  arms,  in  the  autumn  of 
1827,  enabled  her  to  dicUte  terms  to  the  Shah.**— iV<^«M  of  Russia  in  the  East,  p.  98. 

t  If  the  case  is  altered,  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  European  troops,  ships,  and 
treaties  in  the  treacherous  war  of  the  Crimea.— Note,  1868. 
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armies  to  oppose  the  inyader,  for  the  Russian  force  would  be 
collected  on  the  west,  or  shut  up  in  Asia  Minor.  Down  the 
sides  of  the  Caucasus  would  pour  the  now  united  and  aspiring 
mountaineers;  the  wild  horsemen  beyond  the  Caspian  would 
break  in  upon  the  Eastern  frontier.  The  Tartar  tnbes  of  the 
Crimea  and  of  Astrachi^  would  rise  to  a  man ;  so  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  religious  dissidents.  The  Cossacks,  and  even  the 
Malo  Russians  would  be  more  disposed  to  profit  by,  than  to 
oppose,  the  invasion.  Russia  would  be  girdled  by  a  flame  of  in- 
surrection, and  the  way  would  be  open  to  Moscow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russian  army  would  not,  as  on  the  last  occasion, 
be  unopposed  in  Asia  Minor  by  a  military  force.  It  would  no 
longer  nnd  allies  in  Dere  Beys.  It  would  have  to  move  in 
sm^  detachments,  through  broken  and  rugged  ground,  not 
with  one  chain  of  mountains  to  cross  but  a  mass  oi  mountains, 
extending  before  and  around  for  hundreds  of  miles.  It  would 
look  in  vain  for  Greek  rel^ionaries,  Slaav  brothers ;  it  would 
obtain  no  support  from  a  fleet;  it  would  draw  no  resources 
from  the  people,  and  would  be  contingent  for  support  upon 
weekly  convoys  sent  across  the  Steppes  and  the  Caucasus, 
which,  on  our  hypothesis,  would  be  already  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  or  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

Besides,  Russia's  inducement  for  such  a  movement  has  dis- 
appeared. The  struggle  of  1828-9  was,  as  every  struggle  must 
be,  on  the  Danube.  The  Porte  had  but  a  small  body  oi  regulars^ 
and  relied  chiefly  upon  levies  from  Asia.  The  appearance  of 
the  Russians  on  the  JSastern  frontier  paralysed  at  once  one  half 
the  Empire.  With  an  enemy  hovering  on  their  rear,  these 
tribes  would  not  quit  their  homes  and  march  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  westward.  The  movement  on  Erzerum  was  indeed,  deci- 
sive of  the  war,  but  only  as  checkmate  maybe  given  by  a  pawn. 
Now  that  the  defence  will  be  carried  on  by  regular  troops,  the 
Porte  would  rejoice  to  see  a  Russian  army  blocked  up  in 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  three  months'  march  from  the  theatre 
of  war. 

Again,  Russia  has  no  army  to  spare  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
echo  of  the  first  Turkish  gun*  would  be  answered  from  one  end 
of  Hungary  to  the  other — ^perhaps  from  one  end  of  Poland  to  the 
other ;  and  so  hazardous  a  game  (and  she  must  engage  in  it  de- 
liberately, or  it  will  not  be  played)  requires  all  her  disposable 
forces  in  the  west. 

Thus  against  an  invasion  in  Asia  we  have  the  removal  of  the 
inducements,  the  increased  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  the  risk 

*  The  gun  here  referred  to  was  understood  as  being  fired  on  the  Prath.  Had  the 
Turks  not  been  held  back  by  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcliOfe,  the  surmise  of  the  text  would 
now  be  history. — ^Note,  1868. 
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of  a  war  with  Persia,  and  of  a  counter  invasion  bj  the  Tories. 
More,  perhaps,  than  any  one  of  these  weighty  objections  is  the 
increased  range  of  her  operations  in  Europe,  and  the  aumn^oft- 
tation  there  oi  her  dangers  and  her  cares.  Kussia  can  no  fongor 
venture  on  hazardous  expeditions.  These  arguments  are  eesF- 
tainly  good  so  far  as  to  siiow  that  the  importance  of  a  road  to 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of 
one  to  the  plains  of  the  Danube. 

These  questions  arise  only  when  England  is  on  Russia's  side  ; 
for  if  she  were  with  Turkey,  Russia  would  be  powerless,  and 
Turkey,  conscious  of  a  real  support  in  England — not  one  pros- 
pective only,  and  then  conditional — ^would  never  fail  in  courage 
to  defend  her  own. 

No  diplomatic  question  was  raised  by  the  creation  of  the  army, 
because  no  Englisn  Ambassador  could  venture  directly  to  combat 
such  a  measure;  and  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  frustrated  by  a 
counter  project.  It  belongs  to  all  inunoral  and  selfish  purposes 
to  derive  the  energy  and  coun^  requisite  for  their  execution, 
not  from  inherent  courage,  but  irom  the  weaknesses  of  those  on 
whom  they  act.  They  fail  when  attention  is  directed  to  the  dis- 
guises assumed  or  the  arts  employed.  Hence  the  strange  vacilla- 
tions in  the  conduct  of  Russia,  now  daring,  and  now  impotent. 
She  is  daring  when  she  has  secured  the  support  of  England,  im- 
potent when  she  has  it  not.  Thus  she  suffers  the  organisation 
of  an  army,  and  frustrates  the  construction  of  a  road. 

By  want  of  roads  the  Ottoman  Empire,  except  within  twenty 
or  thirty  leagues  of  a  port,  is  improductive  for  exportation* 
This  has  been  incessantly  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  Turks.* 
Companies  have  proposed  to  undertake  their  construction,  the 
Government  has  itself  formed  endless  schemes.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  employ  the  troops,  as  were  those  of  ancient  Rome, 
m  making  them.  The  troops  are  desirous  to  be  so  employed. 
But  somehow  the  fatal  influence  is  felt,  reappearing  at  every 
point,  occurring  at  every  interval,  and  always  thwarting  every 
project  of  the  kind.  No  one  doubts  whence  it  proceeds,  but  no 
one  sees  it,  or  at  least  is  able  to  counteract  it,  on  each  particu- 
lar occasion.  Practically,  indeed,  there  is  a  great  obstacle. 
There  cannot  be  roads  without  wheels,  nor  wheels  without  roads. 
A  road  cannot  be  kept  up  without  trafiic,  and  until  the  road  is 
made  no  carriages  can  be  constructed.    The  difficulty  is  to 

bring  together  roads  and  wheels  in  a  country  that  has  neither. 
The  reason  of  this  combination  recently  presented  itself  at  an 
important  point,  in  a  practical  fashion. 

*  So  far  back  as  1SS4,  the  Sultan's  promise  was  giTsn  to  me  for  the  «**»"ftr"fttiflii 
of  three  great  roads,  one  of  which  would  have  been  to  the  Dannbe.  A  commtaowrait 
was  then  made,  but  soon  interropted. 
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The  merchants  of  Smyrna  have  their  country  houses  near  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  and  to  it,  for  three  miles,  there  is  an  incessant 
traffic  of  carriages,  omnibuses,  and  carts.  They  proposed  car- 
rying the  road  right  into  the  city,  whence,  as  from  a  centre, 
roads  would  «soon  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  offered  to  subscribe  one  Jifuf  of  the  expense,  if  the  Porte 
would  supply  the  other.  The  Government  received  the  commu- 
nication m  the  most  encouraging  manner,  but  first  required  the 
ap})roYal  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  answered  the  appli- 
cation made  to  him  in  these  terms  : — "I  tell  you  frankly  that 
"  all  my  influence  shall  be  exerted  against  it."*  The  explanation 
he  offered  was,  that  he  was  then  urging  on  the  Government  the 
construction  of  a  road  of  the  greatest  political  importance,  and 
would  not  have  either  money  expended  or  attention  directed  to 
any  other  scheme.  The  same  objection  would  have  held  equally 
in  respect  to  the  road  to  Shumla;  but  what  other  route  was 
there  of  political  importance?  The  scheme  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador was  a  road  feom  Trebizond  to  Erzerum  ! — ^that  is  to  say, 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  interior  of  the  Turkish  provinces,  or 
to  the  frontier  of  Persia,  and  from  Persia  (where  Russia  has  got 
twice  already)  into  Turkey  and  to  the  Black  Sea.t  But  if  tne 
project  failed,  roadmaking  received  another  blow.  It  has  failed  ! 

This  is  the  way  in  which  questions  at  Constantinople  become 
diplomatic,  and  such  are  the  results. 

^ut  the  theatre  of  war  could  be  reached  by  a  far  more  rapid 
and  easy  way — a  canal  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Danube. 
Besides  the  military  importance  of  this  undertaking,  trade  and 
navigation  would  receive  an  impulse  of  which  the  consequences 
would  ultimately  be  the  depriving  of  Russia  of  all  aggressive 
power.     Well,  this  matter,  too,  became  a  diplomatic  question. 

In  1844,  it  was  proposed  by  one  foreign  Power  and  opposed 
by  another.  It  was  not  England  but  Austria  who  proposed  it. 
Russia,  by  the  pajrment  of  heavy  bribes,  succeeded  in  frustrating 
it.  England  aid  not  support  Austria,  or  counteract  Russia. 
In  1851,  the  project  was  revived,  but  not  by  a  foreign  Power. 
Russia  abstained  from  all  interference,  and  took  no  heed  of  the 
matter;  but  ~ 
from  Varna. 


t   England  suggested  a  counter  project — a  railroad 
L.   It  IS  needless  to  say  that  both  plans  were  dropped.  J 


*  These  words  were  addressed  to  m jself,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  Smyrna 
merchants  to  negotiate  the  matter  for  them. 

jf  The  diplomacy  of  Pera  was  lost  in  wonder  at  the  boldness  and  success  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  in  carrying  this  raeasore,  and  in  despatching  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce to  superintend  the  execution.  Kossuth,  hearing  of  it,  exclaimed,  "  The  English 
Ambassador  has  become  a  Russian  engineer!" 

X  Were  even  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into  these  transactions  it  is 
probable  that  no  trace  of  these  intrigues  would  be  discovered  in  the  records  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  even  if  a  Commission  were  sent  out  it  could  not  compel  the  wit- 
nesses, nor,  giving  their  testimony,  would  they  allow  it  to  be  publicly  used.    So    ^ 
entirely  is  Europe  in  Russia's  hands.  v 
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In  movingtroops  from  their  remote  provinces  to  the  field  of 
action  both  JSmpires  have  hitherto  had  to  encounter  like  diffi- 
culties, which  for  both  were  so  great  that  the  operations  of  the 
war  were  subordinate  matters.  The  introduction  of  steam  has 
wholly  reversed  the  balance. 

Turkey  is  surrounded  and  bisected  by  the  sea,  every  coast  is 
indented  with  gulfs.  By  means  of  steamboats  she  passes  from 
the  condition  the  most  unfavourable  for  the  transport  of  troops 
to  the  enjoyment  of  facilities  known  (except  by  rail)  to  no  other 
State  in  the  world.  Her  forces  are  transported  with  rapidit;r  and 
without  loss.  Her  provinces  are  spared  their  passage:  the 
difficulties  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  are  vanquished ; 
and  the  resources  of  the  Empire  may  be  suddenly  concentrated  on 
the  Danube,  before  the  forces  of  Eussia  could  march,  even  if 
unopposed,  to  that  river,  from  the  Pruth.  The  menace  of  invasion 
which  has  so  long  hung  over  Constantinople  is  reversed,  and  the 
Russian  soldiers  would  be  paralysed  in  their  advance  by  the  fear 
of  a  Turkish  descent.  These  advantages  are  of  course  contingent 
upon  the  supremacy  at  sea ;  but  Eussia  could  not  derive  trom 
steam  any  aid  in  offensive  operations  until  she  had  crossed  the 
Balkan  and  reached  Varna,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
after  victory  she  would  possess  the  means  of  conquest.  Russia 
can  compass  no  insurrectionary  efforts  by  means  of  a  maritime 
descent  even  if  she  had  the  means.  The  Porte,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  by  a  maritime  operation,  insurrectionise  the  whole  of 
southern  Eussia.* 

Eussia  may,  indeed,  recover  her  ground  by  means  of  railways. 
This  will  be  a  work  of  time,  ana  it  is  surprising  that  she 
should  so  long  have  delayed  so  important  a  measure.  From 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  a  line  has  been  opened.  A  company 
is  actually  forming  for  carrving  a  line  from  Kharkow  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  it  is  proposed  then  to  connect  that  place  with 
Moscow.f  In  a  country  so  poor,  and  where  transport  is  so  cheap 
in  the  winter  and  so  rapid,  such  an  enterprise  cannot  be  entered 
on  for  commercial  objects.  It  is  a  warlike  measure — ^not  a  de- 
fensive but  an  offensive  one. 

*  See  the  despatch  of  Consul  Teames  of  Odessa,  describing  the  consternation  pro- 
duced by  the  Tiirkish  declaration  of  >var  In  the  autumn  of  1853. — Note,  1868. 

f  '^  The  Russian  Government  had  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  the  project  of 
establishing  a  railway  from  Kharkoff  to  Theodosia,  and  had  accepted  the  proposition 
of  a  private  company  for  that  purpose,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions  of  silve 
roubles  (118,750,000  francs),  to  which  the  Government  had  consented  to  guaranter 
an  interest  of  3  per  cent.  Kharkoff  is  a  city  of  the  Ukraine,  situated  1030  kiloe 
metres  S.E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Theodosia  or  Kaffa  is  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea 
near  the  straits  of  Kertch.  It  is  in  contemplation,  also,  to  establish  a  railway  from 
Moscow  to  Kharkoff,  so  that  a  direct  communication  will  be  ultimately  establuhed 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Crimea,  and  the  capital  of  Russia  be  thus  able  to 
communicate  in  a  few  days  with  the  Black  Sea  and  Odessa." — Letter  from  St.  P&- 
ierthurg. 
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Bussia's  force  in  the  Black  Sea  is  insignificant.  There  are 
but  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  and  half  of  these  available  only  as 
transports  with  their  lower  deck  guns  landed.  The  crews  are 
miserable.  It  is  a  pasteboard  fleet.  She  has  a  considerable 
number  of  small  steamers,  but  even  in  this  respect  she  cannot 
cope  with  the  Turks  who  have  five  or  six  nrst-class  steam 
frigates.  Turkey  has  at  this  moment  but  five  line-of-battle 
ships  really  efiective ;  but  these  vessels  are  magnificent.  It  is 
inexplicable  that  they  also  should  have  thus  neglected  the  navy, 
whilst  they  are  strengthening  the  army,  unless  it  be  by  the  advice 
of  those  zealous  Allies  who  are  watching  over  them. 

Within  the  last  few  years  considerable  expenditure  has  been 
devoted  to  batteries  and  guns,  but  the  object  of  this  care  has 
never  been  the  Bosphorus  out  the  Dardanelles.  These  augmen- 
tations have  regularly  followed  the  "demonstrations"  of  the 
English  and  French  squadrons  for  Turkej/s  protection.  Mean- 
while a  Russian  fleet  might  anchor  before  the  Sultan's  palace, 
with  its  yardarms  breaking  his  windows,  without  having  lost  a 
spar,  or  perhaps  a  man  in  running  down  the  Bosphorus.  But  this 
danger  is  only  apparent,  and  I  am  far  from  regretting  that  this 
source  of  alarm  should  have  existed.  No  State  can  recover 
without  anxiety.  Russia  would  rather  bum  St.  Petersburg  than 
Constantinople.  The  Ottoman  Empire  she  can  conquer  only  by 
protection.  Such  has  ever  been  her  process.  When  she  has 
Drought  about  revolution  or  partition  there,  her  thirteen  line-of- 
battle  ships  will  serve  by  saving,  not  destroying  Constantinople. 

The  infantry  colonies  round  the  frontiers  of  Austria  were  in- 
stituted in  a  defensive  spirit,  but  the  cavalry  colonies  of  Russia, 
which  extend  from  the  Ukraine  to  the  Caspian,  have  been  formed 
for  conquest. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  provinces  occupying  the  space 
between  the  Russian  frontier  and  the  Danube,  there  is  no  room, 
and  behind  that  river  they  would  be  too  remote ;  but  there  is 
the  Plain  of  the  Dobroja  running  up  to  the  Russian  territory 
between  Wallachia  and  the  Black  Sea.  A  situation  more 
admirable  for  colonisation  and  defence  is  not  to  be  found.  Here 
no  diplomatic  compacts  exclude  Turkish  occupancy;  here, 
bounded  by  the  Euxine,  ditched  by  the  Danube,  open  to  com- 
munication with  Constantinople,  might  a  vast  camp  be  formed. 
A  gigantic  Shumla  carried  300  miles  to  the  north  flanking  the 
line  of  the  Russian  advance,  and  whence  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  50,000  men  might  be  deployed  to  line  the  Seretn 
or  the  Pruth.  The  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Porte. 
The  land  is  public  property,  it  is  scarcely  occupied ;  some  15,000 
families  of  Tartars  (remnants  of  those  of  Jyngis  Khan,  who 
crossed  from  Asia  before  the  Turks),  Cossacks,  Arabs,  Wal- 
lachians,  and  Transylvanians,  are  thinly  scattered  o\«t  ^^tfe^^sivv       ^ 
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equal  in  extent  to  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Northumberland.  Scanty  as  they  are,  their  condition  is  happy.* 
The  country  is  imdulating  and  free  from  the  marshes  of  Wal- 
lachia,  and  swept  by  the  oreezes  of  the  £uxine ;  it  is  exposed 
neither  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  winter,  nor  to  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  summer  of  the  adjoining  provinces. 

The  Cossacks  settled  throughout  Turkey  live  bv  fishmg. 
They  might  be  organised  as  Chaykists  (boatmen),  and  a  flotilla 
thus  formed  would  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Danube.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  settlement  more  attractive  for  them,  or  to 
imagine  a  combination  of  circumstances  more  calculated  to  fortify 
the  northern  frontier. 

Great  importance  will  accrue  to  the  Dobroja  from  the  canal, 
if  ever  dug.  A  commercial  city  will  soon  arise,  which  will  be 
the  centre  of  trade  of  Bulgaria,  the  Danubian  Provinces,  and 
Hungary.  On  this  spot  a  Highland  colony  must  give  to  the 
Sultan  Celtic  claymores  to  intermingle  witn  Cossack  lances.! 

I  have  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  separate  the  military  from  the  diplomatic  defence  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities;  unless  I  make  this  point  clear  the 
rest  will  be  of  no  practical  use.  That  diplomatic  defence  con- 
sists in  the  prevention  of  an  occupation  by  the  Russian  army 
of  these  Principalities  preliminary  to  a  war.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  has  been  concentrated  the  whole  mind  of  Russia  from  the 
mission  of  the  first  Prince  Menzikoff  to  Constantinople  with 
300,000  ducats  to  purchase  for  Moldavia  that  first  instalment  of 
so-called  independent  privileges  which  have  ended  by  excluding 
a  Turkish  garrison  from  a  Turkish  frontier,  so  as  to  constitute 
the  advance  of  an  army  for  her  own  protection  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  This  anomalous  and  monstrous  position  has  as  com- 
pletely failed  to  be  observed  by  Europe,  or,  I  may  rather  say,  is 
as  completely  misconceived  by  Europe,  as  the  stipulations  regard- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus;  and 
further  in  misconception  and  illusion  it  is  impossible  to  go. 

When,  then,  Russia  is  preparing  to  invade — she  being  alwOTS 
the  aggressor — the  Porte  is  always  anxious  to  smooth  down  diffi- 
culties, and  to  avoid  a  collision ;  and  its  troops  not  being  on  the 
frontier,  it  avoids  movements  which  war  alone  could  justify — 
that  is,  moving  them  up.  But  as  Russia  can  attack  only  at  one 
season  of  the  year,  an  expedient  might  be  devised  for  assembling 
a  camp  at  that  particular  moment,  periodically  every  year,  if  not 
behind  the  Pruth,  at  least  behind  the  Danube,  whence,  on  an 

*  "  I  have  Been  no  peasantry  in  any  part  of  Europe,  whose  condition  is  so  pros- 
perous and  whose  taxes  are  so  light."  Joanesco's  Plain  of  the  Dobroja,  Constanti- 
nople, 1861. 

f  Austria  has  begun  to  bring  Highlanders  to  settle  in  Hungary,  with  the  yiaw  of 
using  them  against  Turkey,  and  interesting  Europe  in  her  quarrels. 
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emergency,  they  cotild  advance  as  rapidly  into  the  Provinces 
from  the  south  as  Russia  from  the  north,  and  by  the  single 
movement  cause  to  Russia  the  loss  of  one  campaign. 

The  martial  predecessors  of  the  Sultan  were  m  the  habit  of 
transferring  then-  Court,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  spring  season, 
to  Adrianople.  This  was  the  occasion  for  great  festivities  for 
the  resumption,  or  preservation  of  thenomade  Turkish  character. 
Hunting  expeditions  were  at  times  imdertaken,  as  under  Mah- 
MOUD  IV.,  resembling  the  operations  of  a  campaign.  Why 
should  not  the  Sultan  resume  this  habit  of  his  forefathers,  and 
unite  to  this  tribe  festivity  the  important  purposes  of  a  great 
military  review  ?  Each  of  the  Ordus  might  send  its  contingent. 
A  useful  emulation  would  be  developed  in  the  different  corps, 
proficiency  would  be  acquired  in  the  handling  and  movement  of 
Dodies,  and  the  troops  would  be  formed  to  the  exercise  of  march- 
ing, involving  the  completeness  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
service,  and  constituting,  in  fact,  the  great  element  of  success  in 
war.  Unfortunately  the  Turks  have  not  considered  this  all 
essential  point  of  the  one  availabh  season  for  attacking  them. 
This  is  the  discovery  they  have  yet  to  make,  to  dissipate  all  their 
fears. 

If  such  an  arrangement  is  clearly  of  importance  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  army,  ot  what  security  would 
it  not  be  in  a  political  point  of  view  f  A  permanent  protection 
would  be  obtamed  without  making  a  display  or  giving  offence. 

Within  five  years  the  Porte  has  had  twice  to  assemble  armies 
of  observation,  and  on  both  occasions  by  doing  so  has  protected 
itself  from  an  invasion ;  yet  so  delicate  was  the  matter,  and  with 
such  difficulty  did  they  arrive  at  their  decision,  that  on  the  first 
of  these  events  a  Ministry  fell  from  office,  and  on  the  second  the 
majority  of  the  Government  sided  against  it,  and  the  Sultan 
interposed  and  commanded  it,  by  an  Act  of  Authority. 

The  very  abundance  of  the  resources  pc^ssessed  by  the  Otto- 
man Empire  which  I  have  now  enumerated  may  appear  sus- 
picious; yet  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  mismanage- 
ment. For  a  century  and  a  half  there  has  been  unremittmg 
activity  opposed  to  persevering  neglect.  It  has  been  directed 
to  disguise  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  advantages  of  its  oppo- 
nents— to  simulate  as  well  as  to  create  resources  for  itself. 
Where  values  have  been  taken  credit  for,  that  never  were  pos- 
sessed, and  entered  on  the  debit  side,  when  they  could  not  be 
abstracted,  it  is  natural  that,  on  sifting  the  accounts,  we  should 
find  the  alleged  bankrupt  solvent,  and  the  nominal  creditor  a 
debtor  alike  to  his  victim  and  the  law. 

It  was  originally  proposed  that  the  Sultan's  guard,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Czar,  should  be  furnished  by  the  various  tribes  and      i 
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provinces^  and  should  preserve  their  own  costume.  It  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  this  idea  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Al 
four  centuries  a^,  the  mania  of  change  seized  the  Turks,  and 
yet  subsided  witnin  two  generations^  so  may  again  sense  and 
dignity  reappear  in  the  ca£ap  and  dohnan,  or  even  in  the  turban 
and  Benish.  The  rancour  of  the  late  Sultan  against  the  Janis- 
saries explains,  if  it  does  not  justify,  this  folly ;  now  it  is  sus- 
tained only  by  fallacies. 

When  to  this  rectification  of  form  it  adds  the  solid  advantages 
above  stated — that  is  to  say,  a  colonisation  of  the  Dobroja,  a 
military  road  to  and  strengthened  fortress  on  the  Danube,  an 
irregular  cavalry,  and  a  spnng  review  in  the  north  of  Thrace, 
then  will  the  schemes  oi  Eussian  ambition  be  indefinitely  ad- 
journed. 

At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the 
States  of  Europe  the  feudal  system  was  falling  into  decay,  and 
regular  armies  had  not  come  into  use.  It  organised  a  feudal  system 
which  flourished  in  youthful  vigour  while  that  of  Europe  was  in 
its  decline.  It  combined  therewith  a  standing  army  composed 
of  every  race  over  which  its  sway  extended,  or  agunst  which  its 
arms  had  been  turned,  and  so  rapidly  rose  from  the  humblest 
station  to  the  highest  power.  It  /ell  into  disorder  as  the  stand- 
ing armies  and  the  tactics  of  Europe  arose ;  as  the  disorganised 
military  bodies  had  struck  deep  root  into  the  political  system, 
that  branch  was  corrupted  also,  and  correction  or  suppression 
became  alike  impossible  to  escape  from  this  tyranny.  The 
sovereign  had  recourse  to  undisciplined  levies,  wnich  exhausted 
the  treasury,  and  fatally  affected  every  contest  with  foreign 
Powers,  so  that  in  tracing  the  events  of  this  epoch  of  ebb  one 
is  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  continuation  of  existence  in 
an  Empire  which  seemed  to  have  accumulated  on  its  own  head 
every  cause  of  dissolution. 

This  sum  of  disasters  has  not  to  be  rated  by  ponderable 
quantities.  It  is  not  a  state,  of  things  to  be  known  by  the  name 
of  a  country  as  existing  at  a  certain  date.  It  is  in  part,  of  course, 
inherent  and  original,l)ut  it  is  also  in  part  external  and  deri- 
vative. It  is  the  case  of  a  man  who,  benimibed  with  cold,  is 
eaten  by  rats.  In  this  operation  we  have  played  our  part,  for 
we  have  nurtured  and  sustained  the  Power  who  has  profited  by 
certain  internal  disorders  to  bring,  extend,  and  perpetuate  con- 
vulsions. Russia  may  be  said  to  be  England's  creation,  for 
without  her  aid  and  support  Kussia  might  have  existed  peaceably 
within  her  own  natural  sphere,  but  never  would  have  swallowed 
up  her  neighbours,  or  disturbed  or  alarmed  the  universe. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  never  ceased  under  the  guise  of 
friendship  to  deal  deadly  and  perfidious  blows  on  Tm*key ;  so 
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that  the  cumulatiye  results  of  our  fostering  care  of  the  disturber 
and  our  insidious  betrayal  of  the  disturbed^  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  estimate  of  the  trials  through  which  Turkey 
has  passed,  and  we  have  to  see  in  those  disorders  and  malversa- 
tions, not  as  we  are  inclined  to  do  at  present,  the  results  of 
Turkish  misrule  and  Mussulman  fanaticism,  but  also  of  British 
incapacity  and  Christian  perfidy.  Were  the  British  nation  en- 
dowed with  the  moral  or  reumous  attributes  of  an  upright 
people  so  as  not  to  do  wrong,  or  to  suffer  wix>ng  to  be  done,  ^d 
the  spirit  of  liberty  by  which  to  restrain  their  rulers  from  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  there  would  have  been 
little  to  tell  historically  of  Europe  during  the  last  three  centuries ; 
there  would  neither  have  been  great  loss,  standing  armies,  fixed 
debt,  loads* of  taxes,  or  permanent  embassies.  Causes  which 
are  general  include  the  results  which  are  particular ;  Turkey, 
for  her  share  in  that  negative  well  being  which  would  have 
resulted  from  England's  enormous  power  as  the  first  maritime 
State,  had  she  possessed  active  virtues,  would  have  been  spared 
the  loss  of  that  ^^  villa£^  on  the  sea  of  Azof  (which  the  last  lust 
and  vigorous  coun^f  the  British  Government,  after  re8ol4ig 
to  prevent  in  the  interest  of  their  country  and  the  world,  aban- 
doned before  a  parliamentaiy  combination  and  a  traitorous 
intrigue)  out  of  which  has  come,  if  not  all,  the  greater  portion  of 
her  recent  sufferings  and  perils. 

The  matter  may  oe  put  in  a  shape  more  seizable  by  those  who 
have  not  followed  the  events  of  history,  noting  at  each  step 
what  would  have  happened  if  any  one  State  had  been  just 
and  wise — the  only  course  by  which  the  study  of  history  can 
serve  the  purposes  of  instruction — by  saying  that  the  partition 
of  Poland,  to  which  the  Sultan  alone  among  crowned  heads 
did  not  consent,  and  against  which  he  protested,  has  amongst  its 
other  consequences  brought  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire  those 
evil  and  fearful  days  out  of  wmch  it  has  emerged,  not  by  one, 
but  by  a  succession  of  miracles. 

A  judicious  reorganization  of  a  domineering  military  force, 
under  favourable  curcumstances  and  with  the  necessary  pecuniary 
resources,  would  do  honour  to  any  administration.  The  old 
body  had  to  be  attacked  and  extirpated  before  the  new  one 
could  have  existence,  while  a  powerful  enemy  was  carrving 
its  victorious  arms  from  both  extremities  into  tne  centre  of  the 
Empire.  One  Christian  insurrection  having  shorn  the  Crescent 
of  one  horn  and  a  Mussulman  revolt  of  the  other  (Greece  and 
Egypt),  a  third  having  shaken  its  power  to  the  very  heart,  having 
twice  had  its  new  army  swept  away  (at  Koniah  and  Nejib),  its 
fleet  once  annihilated  by  foreign  I^owers,  once  carried  off  by 
domestic  treachery.    From  this  series  o£  c^'axca>i<^  \\»  ^xftKt^^ 
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with  a  military  orgajusation  equal  in  numben  to  that  which  it 
could  display  in  its  days  of  power^  without  haying  imposed  a 
new  tax  or  contracted  a  debt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extrar 
ordinary  resuscitations  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  humao 
race. 

This  reorganisation  having  been  effected  during  a  |)eriod  of 
humiliation  caused  by  a  Christian  enemy,  aided  by  their  Chris- 
tian subjects,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  would  be  imbued  with 
fanaticism ;  and  Turkey  might  have  escaped  dissolution  from  in* 
subordination  only  to  sink  under  the  animosity  aroused  by  the 
insolence  of  a  new  miUtary  caste.    Or  it  might  hare  run  to  the 
other  extreme.     Observers  reported  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
decay  of  Islam ;  the  question  to  them  was  soleljr  what  new  shape 
it  would  assume.    All  were  agreed  that  the  faith  of  'Mecca  was 
falling  to  the  ground;  some  thought  the  fragments  might  fit 
into  a  Christian  edifice,  others  that  it  would  be   a  hopeless 
incumbrance  of  the  spiritual  field  in  some  atrophic  guise  of 
materialism.    These  speculations  have  not  been  Dome  out  as 
regards  the  army ;  it  has  avoided  intolerance  without  falling  into 
infidelity.     The  men  were  not  march^  to  church  or  cna]^ 
once  a  week ;  but  daily  at  the  hours  of  prayer  they  voluntarily 
assemble  for  its  performance.    It  is  the  most  observant  of  any 
army  of  the  practices  of  its  faith,  and  it  is  the  most  religious 
portion  of  the  community.     Officers  negligent  of  observances 
when  not  under  the  soldiers'  eyes,  are  careral  of  them  when  in 
their  presence.    The  character  and  demeanour  of  the  army  as  a 
body  would  be  creditable  to  an  individual.    Not  sharing  m  the 
belief  that  Islam  was  dying  out,  the  rock  I  chiefly  apprwended 
was  fanaticism ;  with  what  surprise  then  did  I  hear  it  announced 
by  an  eminent  diplomatist,  that  ^^  discipline,  by  destroying  fana- 
ticism, had  taken  from  Turkey  her  real  strength"  t 

A  momentary  impulse  on  the  battle-field  may  be  obtained  by 
lust  or  hate ;  but  a  otate  cannot  be  consolidated  by  failings  and 
vices  in  the  men  of  whom  it  is  composed.  No  promise  of  per- 
manency can  be  found  in  passion,  no  trust  based  upon  animosilr. 
What,  uien,  the  fatuity  that  would  call  animosity  directed  (as  in 
European  Turkey)  against  two-thirds  of  their  f dlow-subjects  an 
element  of  power,  and  deplore  its  being  replaced  by  discipHlxe 
and  order  I  But,  did  this  animosity  ever  exist  t  It  appeared  in 
the  evil  times  of  Turkey,  no  doubt ;  it  was  llie  aberration  that 
threatened  its  extinction.  Who  can  read  the  Ottoman  histoiT 
without  perceiving  that  it  owes  its  existence  to  toleration  t  It  is 
because  toleration — ^religious  and  political — ^was  the  rule  of  th^ 
society  that  their  Qovemment  diS  not  fall  into  the  snare  of  en- 
forcing conformity.     The  Turk,  when  he  has  nothing  to  do, 
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contains  his  hands,  his  tongue,  and  his  soul,  and  knows  how  to 
be  still. 

Such  interest  as  Europe  feels  in  Turkey  is  avowedly  on 
account  of  Bussia ;  our  care  for  Turkey's  endurance  is  our  fear 
of  Bussia's  approach.  The  proposition  I  have  to  establish, 
knowing  it  to  be  true,  is  this — ^that  Turkey  is  in  no  danger  save 
from  her  allies,  and  that  Russia  can  make  no  impression  on 
Turkey  save  through  the  schemes  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  to 
oppose  her. 

I  here  conclude  with  enumerating  the  suggestions  which  I 
have  made  in  connexion  with  the  new  military  organisation. 
The  Restoration  of  the  native  costumes  in  the  Army,  which 
will  be  their  preservation  amongst  the  people.  Sedulous  preser- 
vation of  social  manners  and  etiquette.  The  colonisation  of  the 
Dobroja.  The  strengthening  oi  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube. 
A  mihtary  road  from  the  Capital  to  Silistria.  The  constitution 
or  preservation  of  an  irregular  Cavalry.  A  Spring  Review  in 
the  North  of  Thrace.  Then  will  the  schemes  of  Russian  ambi- 
tion be  indefinitely  adjourned,  and  that  principally,  because  it 
will  then  no  longer  be  possible  for  the  Porte  to  shut  its  eyes  to 
its  own  strength. 

I  have  now  closed  my  case  as  regards  the  Army,  and  I  think 
in  so  far  I  have  substantiated  the  proposition  with  which  I  have 
commenced  these  volumes — ^that  what  the  Turks  have  well  done 
has  been  their  own  doing,  and  neither  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  nor  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  their  aUies. 


THE  END. 
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(From  Jiatuard't  Parliamentary  VtbaUt.') 

LoiiD  P.aj«raR8T0S,  July  7,  1857. 

"For  the  last  fifteen  yeora  Her  Hi^esty's  Gov 
liavu  lUHid  ult  tlieinfluence  Utey  poaeess  at  CumtmiUttoph  J 
m  -^ypt  to  prevent  the  scherao  from  being  oarricil  i 
execution." 


Lono  PALBOsnsTos,  Jcne  1,  1838. 

"  ll'tj  are  told  now  tlmt  for  fifteou  yciara  we  have  1 
exercising  a  moral  caiistruint  upon  tlic  Sultoii  of  TurkejH 
prevent  litm  giving  his  sanction  to  tliis  echumc.     Novr,  I  fl 
Insure  those  who  hold  tltat  opiuinn  thai   tliey  nre  entitCt 
inistalieD." 
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Progress  of  Kussia  in  the  South 

Pakt  II. 
THE  LEVANT  Alfl)  TIIE  RED  SEA. 

CIIAl^EU  V. 
The  Canal  of  Sue:. 


'*  Xecho  commencefl  the  digging  of  a  Can* I,  but  wa?  frighienc*! 
by  some  oraciilar  words  of  tbe  prief«t«." 


)  TuE  openiDg  up  of  the  passage  from  the  Ilcd  Sea  to  the 
^rediterraneaii,  a  work  associated  with  the  glories  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Caliphs,  was  a  task  which 
ought  to  have  been  vindicated  to  hcrs^elf,  by  the  ruk»r  of  the 
ocean  and  the  mistress  of  India.  The  Pharaohs  did  not 
supply  China  with  woollens,  nor  the  Ptolemies,  llindostan. 
with  cottons;  the  Caliphs  were  not  nders  of  the  Deccau: 
none  of  them  claimed  superiority  in  the  world  by  mechani- 
cal enterprise,  or  commercial  ambition.  England,  i\dth  tlie 
dominion  and  the  commerce  of  the  East,  with  the  dominion 
and  the  command  of  the  seas,  with  wealth  in  one  hand,  and 
steam  in  the  other,  has  had  no  thou^rht  of  brinc^in?  India  and 
the  Eastern  hemisphere  to  her  doors.  If  we  had  been  igno- 
rant of  historj',  geography  might  have  invited  us  to  the 
attempt ;  and  without  surveys  past  events  might  have  sug- 
gested the  cnt(!ri)rise. 

The  physical  dilticuUies  are  nothing :  the  dangers  of  the 
navigation  of  the  lied  Sea  have  disappeared ;  we  have  now 
the  aid  of  locks  and  steam;  we  have  illimitable  capital 
and  endless  inventions.  If,  therefore,  a  canal  had  even 
proved  impracticable  in  ancient  times,  that  would  be  no 
argument  now  ;  what  then  are  we  to  say  of  those  who, 
despite  the  evidence  of  its  former  existence,  pronounce  it  an 
impossibility  ?* 

•  "Mr,  Galloway  was  the  first,  I  believe,  to  si>oak  of  "  imiK>s3ibiJity,* 
but  lie  quaUfles  it  as  "Jinancial**    Mr.  Stephenson  makes  the  matter 
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The  canal  Is  mentioned  by  all  the  old  writers,  Wrodotus, 
.'  Pliny.  Diodonis  Siculus,  &c.  It  was  in  the  Roman  period 
(  restored  under  Adrian.  Again  closed  up  by  the  shifting 
sands,  it  was  opened  as  soon  as  the  Arabs  had  got  possession 
and  established  themselves  on  the  Nile.  The  conqueror  of 
that  counti}',  Amru,  completed  the  work,*  and  it  remained 
open  for  120  years,  until  it  again  fell  amidst  the  schisms  of 
Abassides  and  Ommiades. 

Scarcely  had  Napoleon  a  sun-rise  free,  when  he  rode  forth  to 
the  desert,  in  search  of  the  traces  of  the  ancient  work,  and 
was  the  first  to  discover  it ;  he  then  ordered  the  well-known 
survey.  When  it  was  brought  to  him,  he  asked  whether  the 
reopening  was  a  project  feasible,  arid  being  answered  that  it 
was  easy,  and  even  o£fered  greater  facilities  than  it  had  pre- 
sented before,  he  said, — "  Well,  it  is  a  great  undertaking ; 
publish  a  report,  and  force  the  Turkish  Government  to  find 
in  its  execution,  profit  and  glory."  K  it  presented  greater 
facilities  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  than  in  those  of  Necho  and 
Amru,  how  much  greater  are  those  it  oflfers  to-day?  Then 
there  was  no  steam :  it  was  not  for  France,  as  it  is  for 
England,  a  domestic  matter. 

The  total  distance,  by  the  French  report,  from  Suez  to 

Tyneh,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  180,852  metres,  or  less  than 

a       ^nety  miles.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  30,000,000  francs,  or 

Q-;        '"  JBl, 250,000  sterling  (not  more  than  a  railroad  from  Varna 

to  dilistria,  or  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo),  they  further  estimate 

at  some  hundred  millions  of  acres  the  irrigable  land  that  would 

very  difficult,  by  reason  of  an  asserted  want  of  scour,  and  calculatea 
the  cost  at  £8,000,000.  Both  theae  gentlemen  were  railwaymen  and 
liad  counter-projects ;  and,  besides  they  were  both  under  the  io< 
ftoenoe  of  the  British  consul  at  Alexandria,  if  not  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Bowning  Street. 

*  The  Egyptians,  alarmed  at  the  threatened  drain  o/provisUmtt 
gncoeeded  in  persuading  Amru  that  the  difficoltiea  he  would  liare 
to  eaooonter  were  insurmountable ;  probably  from  the  rercrse  of 
*tha  want  of  scour."  The  Caliph,  however,  saw  mora  clearly  into 
kbe  motiTea  of  the  Egyptians  than  his  licutennnt. 
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be  recovered.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  surveys  of  M.  Linnn,  but  they  are  understood  to  be  even 
more  favourable  and  at  a  lower  estimate  than  that  of  the 
French  scientific  commission. 

The  French  calculated  the  Bed  Sea  about  thirty  feet  higher 
in  level  than  the  Meditcrraneim :  this  the  Engli&Ii  railway 
engineers  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  deny;  I  am  not 
aware  upon  what  data :  the  aqueous  and  atmospheric  currents 
would  suggest  the  inference,  even  if  the  fact  had  not  been 
established  by  positive  survey,  of  a  liigher  level  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Bed  Sea,  than  at  the  eastern  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.* 

There  is  a  competition  between  two  lines :  the  one  from 
Suez  to  the  Nile,  at  the  ancient  city  of  Bubastis ;  the  other 
from  Suez  direct  to  the  Mediten*anean,  at  the  Pelusiac  or 
Eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  it  is  immaterial  to  discuss 
their  relative  merits,  as  the  most  cumbersome  and  expensive 
would  yet  be  sufficiently  remunerative  and  practical.  In 
[ancient  times  the  line  to  Bubastis  was  no  doubt  preferable 
because  thcv  were  destitute  of  our  means  for  sliorteninic 
labour,  and  a  passage  was  not  required  for  vessels  of  the 
dimciisious  of  those  which  now  navigate  the  Indian  Ocean : 
still  the  ancient  canal  was  of  depth  sufficient  (30  feet)  to  float 
line-of*  battle  ships,  and  the  canal  of  Omar  was  finished  in  six 
months,  so  that  on  the  seventh  vessels  floated  through  it, 

•  "  The  surface  of  all  the  seas  that  communicate  oue  with  another 
muat  be  regarded  as  generally  perfectly  equal  in  ro»nect  of  mean 
elevation.  Prevailing,  winds  and  currents,  however,  in  extensive 
land-locked  seas,  the  Red  Sea,  for  example,  prodiu^c  ]>ermancnty 
though  htill  inconsidc-rable,  differences  of  level.  At  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  tlic  level  of  the  Red  Sea  is  from  24  to  30  feet  above 
that  ol  the  ^reiiitcrrunean  at  different  hours  of  the  day.  The 
fonn  of  llu?  irar.al  (the  Straits  of  Babelmanded),  by  which  the  Indian 
Ocean  coiMnuuiiciites  with  the  Red  Sea  being  such,  that  tlie  watera 
find  a  roadivr  ncwas  than  outlet,  appears  to  assist  iu  producing  thii 
reniark.ii.'lo,  pi>:-innni  nt,  i<u))erior  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  Red 
Sea,  wliii-h  \va."*rtlrTndy  known  to  the  ancients.'* — HumboluVt  Cotmo9^ 
vol.  i.  j>.  32y. 
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earryiDg  fte  grain  of  Egypt  to  Mecca.  An  English  cnc^inccr 
officer,  Captain  Vetch,  who  has  surveyed  both  lines  decides  iii 
fayour  of  the  direct  one ;  he  points  out  a  consideration  vM 
to  be  neglected,  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  watt  rs  oi* 
the  Red  Sea,  which,  in  the  discharge  at  the  Pelusinc  i:)n;.tli, 
would  clear  out  the  deposit  from  the  Nile,  which  the  ciiriT-it 
from  the  Mediterranean  always  carries  eastward.  Hi?  est; 
mate,  including  the  works  at  both  entrances,  slightly  exceeds 
two  millions  sterling.  T/tere  lies  dormant  a  sum  ofr,ioy}ey  v/^- 
cientfor  the  enterprise^  atid  which  the  Court  of  Direchrs,  wliu 
the  consent  of  the  Government  would  di^ose  of  for  thhp''rpof.fr. 
Independently  of  India,  and  its  150  millions  of  inhabitant?, 
this  canal  would  shorten  by  six  weeks  the  trade  of  Erigland 
with  nearly  420  millions  of  souls,*  and  diminish  the  ch:i!gci 
on  the  double  voyage  of  the  large  vessels  by  at  least  £200(K 
Amongst  these  populations  there  are  none  who  are  our  rivals ; 
they  are  all,  or  would  be,  our  customers.  The  opening  ol*  t!.I  j 
oassage  would  be  equivalent  to  the  acquisition  of  a  secoiui 
India. 

POl'ULATIOy. 

Abyssinia 2,500,000 

Africa  (eastern)  say 10,(.kjO,UOO 

Arabia,  say 2,oOO,doO 

Australia  and  New  Zealand       •        •        •        •  5CKJ,00o 

Ava 3,r>00,300 

Borneo 1,5C.0,'KX) 

Ceylon 1,500,000 

China 350.000.000 

Cochin  China,  and  Cambodia            .        .        .  -J  ,000,000 

Java 10,000,(KX) 

Madagascar  and  Zangibar,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon     2,5Ch>,000 

Malacca 5(.H.»,(30o 

Persia 9,CK.'0.000 

The  Philippines 0,C>..O.0ro 

8iam 2,500,00Ci 

Sumatra 3,000000. 

Xonquin    •••:••••  12,CK.iO,000- 

418,50b,b(>0- 
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If  it  has  not  been  so,  it  is  tacitly  referred  to  indisporitioii 
upon  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government — a  supposition 
which  receives  weight  from  the  resistance  which  it  has  opposed 
to  the  Cairo  Eailwny,  and  to  the  Euphrates  Expedition. 
That  resistance  is,  however,  attributable  to  other  causes.  Tha 
following  incident  will  assist  in  judging  of  the  dispositions  oC 
the  Porte,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  obstructions  likely  to  be 
thrown  in  the  way. 

y^olonel  Chesney,  at  the  close  of  1834,  having  by  unwearied 
exertions  succeeded  in  forcing  on  the  Foreign  Office  the  plan 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates^  it  was  announced  to  the 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  that  a  demand  was  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  next  messenger  for  a  firman.  Being  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  England  I  told  Lord  Ponsonby  that  the 
firman  would  be  refused,  and  proposed  to  leave  with  him  a 
sealed  note  to  be  used  in  that  case.  It  turned  out  as  I  had 
expected,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  home  announcing 
the  refusal;  my  note  having,  however,  been  sent  to  its 
destination,  on  the  following;  day  the  finnan  came,  and  a 
second  messenger  was  despatched  with  it.  The  ninttor  pre- 
sented this  difficulty  only,  that  it  was  proposed  through  a 
Dragoman.  The  Turk  through  whom  it  was  subsequently 
obtained  was  no  other  than  Achinet  PatMia — apcaiust  whom, 
from  that  hour  the  inveterate  hostility  of  Eughind  was 
directed,  on  the  score  of  his  being  "  JRnssian.**  These 
facts  were  brought  to  light  in  the  trial  of  the  JiWf, 
for  a  libel  on  the  Drai^oman  system,  at  the  instance  of 
M.  Pisani,  the  Dragoman  in  question,  who  was  forced  by 
Lord  Ponsonby  to  attempt  his  vindication  against  the  state- 
ments made  in  that  journal  by  Dr.  Milliugen,  its  then  cor- 
respondent. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Constantinople,  I  learnt  this 
further  incident.  One  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  visiting 
the  Chief  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes,  a  favourite  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  observed  a  snuffbox  of  exquisite  workmanship, 
with  a  butterfly,  the  emblem  of  their  order,  in  diamonds  and 
enamel;  it  was  a  present  from  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
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The  Dervish  then  brought  out  a  large  atlns,  in  which 
Mesopotamia,  was  marked  to  illustrate  the  proposed  sta- 
tions for  the  English  expedition,  and  Ix'gan  to  expotiate  on 
the  deep  and  perfidious  purposes  of  England  in  her  pre* 
tended  desire  of  navigating  the  Euphrates.  On  inquii^*, 
my  friend  discovered  that  these  visits  of  the  Russian  Ambas- 
sador, which  were  made  by  night,  and  the  presentation  of 
these  gilts,  had  coincided  with  the  demand  for  the  finnati. 
Had  the  firman  been  refused,  it  would  have  been  by  tlic! 
8nuffI)ox :  henceforward  the  principle  would  have  been  intio- 
duced  into  the  policy  of  the  Forte  of  setting  its  face  against 
oil  schemes  for  communicatiou  with  India  through  its  tcrri- 
toiy. 

If  before  the  event  any  one  had  said  "  England  with  all  her 
power  will  be  shipwrecked  in  her  attempt  to  obtain  a  firman 
for  the  Euphrates  by  an  enamelled  Butterfly,  and  after  it  has 
been  refused,  a  traveller  will  obtain  it  by  a  billet  of  a  couple 
of  lines,"  would  he  not  have  been  considered  insane? 

As  to  the  Cairo  Railway,  the  obstniction  arose  firom  the 
pretensions  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  so  soon  as  these  were 
withdrawn,  the  firman  was  granted ;  but  had  the  meeting  in 
London  occurred  a  month  earlier,  it  would  have  been  equal 
to  a  snuffbox ;  the  language  there  held  would  have  ex- 
asperated the  Forte  and  encouraged  the  Pasha.  Russia 
had,  however,  an  interest  in  that  railway  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently explain. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  not  been  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  steam  and  the  advantage  of  opening  up 
channels  of  commerce;  this  one  is  especially  of  value, 
and  affects  her  in  regard  to  Arabia  precisely  as  it  does 
England  in  regard  to  India.  She  has  at  heart  the  incor- 
poration of  Arabia,  by  which  she  would  confirm  her  tenure  of 
Egypt ;  the  matter  is  of  importance  not  only  in  a  military 
and  political  but  also  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  for  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Cities  would  be  brought  within  reach 
of  every  inhabitant  of  the  Empire.  There  is,  however,  one 
indispensable  condition,  that  is,  that  it  shall  be  proposed  and 
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effected  in  a  manner  which  shall  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Porte  or  endanger  its  sovereignty. 

How  it  may  be  asked  could  a  man  so  bold  and  practical 
05  ^Ichemet  Ali,  so  long  in  possession  of  Eg\'pt,  so  anxious 
10  make  it  the  seat  and  passage  of  commerce,  neglect 
tliis  work?  It  was  incessantly  pressed  on  his  attention, 
not  only  by  his  engineer,  M.  Linan,  but  by  other  scientifio 
luen,  and  merchants,  the  Consuls  of  France  and  tlie  United 
States,  the  present  director  of  the  Austrian  railways, 
&i\ ;  there  was  no  want  of  scientific  data,  and  no  lack 
of  oilVrs  of  capital.  But  whenever  the  canal  was  urgea 
lie  objected  that  there  was  anotiier  project  which  might 
hi*  pri'lVrable,  namely,  a  railway,  and  when  that  was 
prc3«e(l  he  had  a  hankering  for  the  canal.  Thus  both  were 
Ftaved  olF,  the  one  by  the  other,  and  this  was  explained  as 
a  balancing  of  the  influence  of  England  and  France !  the 
Canal  was  a  French  project,*  the  Kailway  was  the  English 
one ;  in  fact  it  was  the  story  of  the  Canal  of  the  Danube 
over  again. 

•  "  Having  been  generally  misiiifonncd  on  matters  of  that  kind 
in  I^gjpt,  I  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  what  I  heard  respecting  them. 
It  wa3  coQiDionly  said  there,  tliat  the  French,  Austrians,  and  Ameri- 
cans desired  tlie  canal,  and  that  the  English  opposed  them,  on  tlic 
pround  that  it  would  facilitate  the  intercuurse  of  other  nations  with 
India." — Letter  of  a  liesident  in  Cairo, 

"  lie  (the  Pasha)  was  particularly  careful  to  guard  against  tho 
impression  in  the  first  instance  that  he  wished  the  railway  made  to 
Suez:  as  I  aftentards  learned,  tho  reason  of  that  was,  tliat  the 
French  interests  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  & 
railway  across  the  Isthmus,  helievingy  riyhtly  or  tcronglif  I  do  not 
knoic,  that  it  is  much  letter Jor  France  and  all  the  countries  lifing  on 
the  Mediterranean  to  hate  a  canal  instead  of  a  railway,  in  order  to 
make  the  Mediterranean  the  high  road  to  India  both  for  passengers 
and  for  commercial  purposes  ;  therefore  they  have  for  a  long  time 
been  endeavouring  to  estabhsh  the  feasibiUty  of  making  a  Gaual 
across  the  Istlnnus. 

"  Q.  I  think  you  said  the  French  interest  was  hostile  to  a  Una 
between  ^Mexaiidria  and  Suez.  Is  it  equally  so  lo  one  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo?  A.  Quite  so*' — Evidence  of  Mr.  Stephentom 
Iffore  the  select  Committee  for  Steam  Communication  with  India. 
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The  Eailway,  which  for  five  and  twenty  years  has  served 
to  stave  off  the  Canal,  is  now  at  length  being  carried  into 
execution;  what  is  gained  by  it  for  the  Indian  Trade? 
A  powerful  body  with  local  interests  determinately  hostile  to 
the  Canal,  and  in  a  position  to  render  that  hostility  effective. 
The  local  traffic  no  doubt  may  support  the  llailway,  and 
some  of  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  goods  may  be  con- 
veyed by  it  as  far  as  Cairo,  but  is  that  the  opening  up  of 
the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  Eed  Seas  ?  If  the  line  be  hereafter  carried  on  from  Cairo 
to  Suez  you  will  only  have  a  Railway,  ships  will  not  pass. 
The  distance  will  be  250  miles,  and  even  at  the  rate  of  an 
English  Railway  the  charge  will  be  10«.  a  ton  in  addition  to 
the  expenses  of  unlading  and  relading ;  amounting  on  the 
full  freight  out  and  in  of  a  vessel  of  1200  tons  to  £2500, 
— say  that  the  "  French  project "  is  impracticable,  at  least 
the  EngliBh  one  is  absurd.  Amru,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Caliph  Omar,  made  in  his  day  objections  to  the  canal: 
but  he  had  a  master  who  knew  better,  and  who  said  to  him, 
"  The  Egyptians  have  persuaded  thee,  but  I  will  punish  thee 
if  thou  dost  not  dig  the  canal  so  that  shipi  may  sail  upon 
ii,"  and  in  the  seventh  month  from  that  time  they  did  sail 
upon  it. 

The  projects  of  Louis  Philippe  ran  in  the  line  of  Mines  et 
FortU;  those  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  that  of  Canals.  His  grand 
scheme  was  the  opening  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  at 
one  time  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  to  its  execution  his 
European  life  and  his  Imperial  prospects.  When  he  came 
into  power,  his  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  Suez ; 
being  the  nephew  of  that  Napoleon  who,  in  modem  times, 
had  revived  the  project.  The  matter  was  forced  upon  him 
by  the  rivalry  of  the  engineers  of  the  two  countries  in  Egypt, 
and  he  naturally  imagined  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take: consequently  he  directed  his  Minister  in  London, 
M.  Walweski,  to  open  the  matter  with  Lord  Pnlmcrston, 
and  to  suggest  concert  between  the  two  Governments  to 
carry  this  magnilicent  work.     Imagine  the  bewildenncnt  of 
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thai  diplomatiBt  when  he  was  met  with  menace  and  indignft- 
tion,  and  told,  "  this  a  project  of  yours — England  will  never 
suffer  it."  The  English  Minister  had  discovered  that  Louis 
Napoleon  wished  to  send  through  mcn-of-wur  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  India  I 

Did  it  want  a  canal  to  bring  Napoleon  to  Egypt  on  his 
intended  way  to  India  P  With  Maltn  in  your  hands,  you  are 
nearer  than  France  to  Egypt,  if  it  signified  one  iota  whether 
France  was  far  or  near.  It  is  not  France  who  menaces 
India ;  she  once  held  extensive  sway  tlicre,  and  lost  it  by 
England's  maritime  superiority.  Whatever  brings  India 
nearer  to  Europe  renders  that  superiority  more  complete ; 
and  if  any  measure  could  thwart  the  project  of  making  the 
Mediterranean  a  "French  Lake,"  it  is  one  which  should 
carry  through  it  the  full  current  of  British  trade. 

The  idea  is  one  which  can  scarcely  be  announced  with  a 
grave  countenance,  and  how  the  Franks  of  Cairo  had  been 
led  to  accept  it  as  they  have  done  is  intelligible  only  through 
the  power  of  inuendo  and  whisper.  When  reasons  have  been 
sought  for  it,  people  have  contented  themselves  with  referring 
to  Napoleon's  expedition,  when  he  at  once  aimed  at  ludia 
and  proposed  the  Canal.  His  projects  against  India  were 
based  upon  the  poasesaion  of  Egypt;  he  proposed  the  Canal 
in  the  interest  of  Turkey  after  these  plans  were  abandoned. 
The  schemes  on  India  are  thus  referred  to  by  Thiers  : — 

"  Egypt  was  the  true  in  termed  iaiy  position  between 
Europe  and  India.  To  ruin  England  it  sufficed  for  France  to 
establish  hereelf  there.  Thence  she  could  dominate  for  ever 
the  Mediterranean,  and  convert  it,  according  to  one  of  the 
expressions  of  Napoleon,  iiito  a  French  lake  ;  thence  she  would 
be  in  a  position  either  to  ensure  the  existence  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  or  to  seize  the  best  portion  of  the  spoils.  (The  erro- 
neousness  of  this  position  Napoleon  aflerwards  understood 
and  acted  upon  at  the  conference  of  Erfurt.)  Once  established 
la  Egypt  two  courses  were  open — the  first  to  create  a  marine 
in  the  Ecd  Sea,  aT?d  by  means  of  it  to  destroy  the  Bri>'iA(i 
establishments  in  India,  or  to  make  of  it  a  colony,  acd  an 
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Lti€p6t  by  means  of  which  Trade  would  abnndou  the  route 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."* 

The  statement  I  have  made  will  appear  incredible.  It  will 
pass  belief  that  an  English  minister  should  have  opposed 
such  a  work ;  but  what  can  I  urge  more  than  I  have  done? — 
I  have  shown  the  interest  of  Bussia,  the  dependence  in  every 
ease  of  the  minister ;  I  have  referred  to  facts,  I  have  given 
names, — if  what  I  say  is  not  the  truth  it  must  be  con- 
tradicted; if  not  contradicted,  it  is  that  contradiction  is 
impossible  :  these  details  have  been  published  before  niid 
have  not  been  contradicted.  Unless  it  was  an  object  to 
prevent  the  canal,  must  it  not  have  been  made  ?  It  is  n  c:isu 
in  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  hesitation,  or  of  a  middle 
course.  The  lay  reader  may  indeed  object  that  Govern- 
ments have  nothing  to  do  with  promoting  private  enterprises ; 
that  it  is  enough  for  them  to  afford  protection  when  they 
are  formed,  and  that  it  would  be  an  improper  interference  if 
they  lent  their  authority  to  private  schemes,  or  influenced 
capitalists  in  the  placing  of  their  funds.  What  then  shall 
we  say  if  we  find  the  Government  influence  not  only  of  this, 
but  of  other  countries  exerted  to  call  into  existence  a  counter 
jproject^  for  which  favour  is  bespoken  because  realising  the 
▼ery  ends  proposed  by  the  plan  it  is  devised  to  frustrate  ? 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I  refer  to  Panama,  and  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  doubtless  it  will  occasion  surprise  that  I 
should  speak  in  such  terms  of  that  vast  and  incomparable 
enterprise :  that  surprise  >vill  be  increased  though  diverted 
to  another  quarter,  if  the  reader  wiU  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  a  globe,  compasses  in  hand :  he  will  then  make  the 
discovery  that  by  Panama  the  distance  not  only  from  London 
but  also  from  New  York,  to  the  Indian  Ocean  is  greater  not 
only  than  by  Suez,  but  also  than  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  I 

The  local  traffic  of  the  back  of  America  and  that  of  the 
United  States  with  China  no  doubt  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  this  passage,  but  is  it  upon  this  basis  that  tht 

*  Hiatoive  do  U  Bsvolatioii,  vi,  428. 
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scheme  is  constructed,  or  from  this  source  that  the  retomi 
are  to  come  ?  It  is  the  connection  of  the  East  and  the  West^ 
that  is  proposed.  Consequently  all  those  who  enter  into  the 
scheme,  whether  speculatively  or  practically,  must  be  opposed 
to  the  Suez  project :  from  the  moment  that  the  other  is  sub- 
scribed for,  being  of  vast  dimensions,  a  powerful  organisation 
will  be  created,  possessing  the  subject,  controlling  all  the 
organs  of  publicity,  counteracting  in  secret  and  scouting  in 
])ublic  the  counter  scheme,  if  it  ever*  comes  into  public 
notice,  a  circumstance  scarcely  to  be  expected  seeing  that 
the  press  of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  Kussia.  This  is  her 
interest  in  the  matter ;  she  does  not  want  to  trade  in  Califor- 
nia, but  she  "  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  ever}-  means 
presented  by  her  position  to  oppose  the  shorter  and  safer 
way  to  the  Indian  Sea,  through  the  Euphrates  or  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez."  *  What  avails  it  then  that  the  Suez  canal  be  the 
canal  for  the  whole  world.     She  is  against  it. 

The  Isthmus  wliich  unites  North  and  South  America 
differs  from  that  which  unites  Africa  and  Asia,  no  less  in  the 
dilTiculties  it  presents  than  in  the  advantages  which  it  affords. 
The  Eealejo  was  the  line  selected  by  Louis  Napoleon:  he  cal* 
culatcd  the  cost  at  £-^,000,000  (the  distance  278  miles),  and 
expected  that  900,000  tons  of  shipping  would  pass,  that 
from  Europe  paying  I0«.  a  ton,  that  from  America  20«. 
That  is  to  say,  a  vessel  of  1200  tons  leaving  London  or  New 
York  for  Calcutta  was  to  take  a  circuit  of  some  thousand  miles 
for  the  prinlege  of  paying  some  thousand  pounds. 

The  scheme  of  the  French  Emperor  is,  however,  a  trifle 
ronij)aicd  to  the  one  now  in  vogue,  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
£12,000,000 ;  not  the  estimate  of  those  who  oppose  it,  but 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  it.f  This  indeed  is 
an  "  American  project,"  to  facilitate  the  trade  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific,  but  the  watchful 
Enfi^lisli  mini^stcr  is  fortunately  at  hand.  We  will  see  how  ha 
settles  this  matter. 

•  Ncbcnius. 

t  Consult  Dr.  Ciillen'8  *  Ship  Canal  of  Darien.* 
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By  Panama  compared  with  Suez,  the  voyage  from  London 
to  Calcutta  would  be  lengthened  9,300  miles ;  from  London 
to  Hong  Kong,  4,600  ;  from  New  York  to  Hong  Kong, 
1,200;  and  from  New  York  to  Calcutta,  4,500.*  The 
expenditure  would  be  greater  by  three-fourth8,t  and  the  traffic 
less  by  three-fourths.  Nevertheless,  the  English  Grovem- 
ment  oversteps  all  form  and  all  discretion  to  promote,  to 
suggest,  to  call  into  existence  the  Panama  Project,  even 
seducing  capitalists  to  investing  in  it :  it  positively  enters  into 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  for  this  end. 

When  this  treaty  was  signed,  it  was  accepted  as  an 
evidence  of  the  praiseworthy  anxiety  of  those  governments 
to  hurr^'  on  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  No  one  was  struck  with  the  extraordinary 
nature  and  provisions  of  the  act;  no  one  looked  at  the 
ma)) ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  Treaty  for  the  Danube, 
they  took  from  it  their  notions  of  Geography,  and  all  the  world 
imagined  that  this  canal  was  to  put  in  direct  communication 
the  East  and  the  West.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  were  now 
to  be  joined — who  cared  for  a  communication  between  the 
Mtditerratiean  and  the  Eed  Sea,  by  a  cut  across  the  Isthmus, 
the  actual  road  from  London  to  Calcutta,  and  which  would 
join  the  Atlantic'  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  also  to  the 
Pacific?  If  beard  of  at  all,  it  was  smiled  at  as  a  cunning 
but  defeated  scheme  of  the  envious  French. 

The  Treatv  with  the  United  States  is  of  so  strange  a  na- 
tiire  that  I  cannot  avoid  inserting  an  abstract  of  its  articles. 
It  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  April  1850,  and  contains  the 
ci^ht  fuUowing  stipulations. 

Akt.  1. — Neither  Court  to  obtain  or  maintam  exclusive 

Vid  Suez,  Jld  Panamtt, 

•  London  to  Calcutta         .        •        .        7,920  —       17,280 

2sew  York        „      .        .        .        .        9,800  —       14^340 

London  to  Hong  Kong    .        •        .        9,660  —       14^340 

KewYork        „      .        .        .        .      11,460  —       12,640 

t  If  we  take  the  extreme  calculations  the  Suez  Cantil  would  ovif 
eoit  one  twelQlu 
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oonirol,  or  occupy  or  erect  fortifications,  or  form  local  alli* 
Diices,  &c. 

Abt.  2.-^Not  to  be  liable  to  blockade  in  case  of  war. 

Akt.  8. — To  encourage  and  protect  all  enterprises  for  the 
opening  of  the  canal. 

Art.  4. — ^To  exercise  their  influence  with  the  local  Govem- 
ment,  to  facilitate  the  enteiprise,  and  obtain  at  each  extremity 
a  free  port. 

Abt.  5. — When  completed,  to  protect  it  against  liostile 
attack. 

Art.  6. — ^To  invite  all  other  Governments  to  join  in  this 
convention. 

Art.  7. —  To  hasten  by  all  means  the  execution  of  the 
work,  by  encouragement  held  out  to  parties  proposing  to 
undertake  it. 

Art.  8. — Contracting  parties  wish  not  only  to  effect  a 
"particular  object,"  but  also  to  establish  a  "general  princi- 
ple," but  a  general  principle  limited  to  inter^communication 
hetioeen  the  AtlaiUic  and  Facific, 

There  were  other  considerations  besides  those  of  mere 
statistics  which  one  would  have  supposed  likely  to  influence 
the  British  Cabinet — ^thc  relative  exposure  of  the  two  chan- 
nels in  case  of  war  to  a  coup  de  main.  Any  European  or 
Transatlantic  enemy  of  England  might  send  an  expe- 
dition, to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  secrecy ;  by  entrenching  themselves  upon  any  one  point 
they  could  stop  the  passage ;  they  woidd  have  a  long  lino 
to  operate  upon,  strong  positions  to  get  possession  of,  no 
local  power  to  impede  them,  extensive  coasts  to  land  upon, 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the 
other,  to  approach  or  retire  by :  our  whole  navy,  locked  up 
at  the  two  extremities,  instead  of  affording  protection,  would 
only  invite  attack. 

Egypt  presents  the  exact  counterpart.  In  case  of  war  your 
Indian  trafiic  would  no  longer  by  having  to  doable  tht 
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Cape,  be  exposed  either  to  France,  or  the  United  States.    As 
regards  the  latter,  the  protection  you  would  have  to  afford 
would  then  have  to  extend  no  further  than  the  gut  of  Gibraltar. 
In  tlie  Mediterranean  you  would  be  exposed  to  France,  but 
you  have  always  had  the  supremacy  in  that  sea,  and  unless 
you  have  it,  you  cannot  carry  on  war  with  her.    Hitherto 
you  have  had  for  warlike  purposes  to  maintain  your  supre- 
macy in  the  Mediterranean  and  simultaneously  to  employ 
a    large  portion  of  your    navy    to  protect  your   ludioM 
im^fftc  in  its  course  of  10,000  miles.     From  the  latter  drain 
you  would  be  relieved  by  the  passage  through  Egypt.     The 
two  seas  which  give  access  to  Egypt  on  either  side  are 
themselves  confined  by  a  gut^  both  of  which  are  in  your 
hands,  and  close  to  which  you  have  naval  stations,  so  that 
no  armament  can  be  within  reach,  without  at  least  your 
knowledge.     But  being  superior  at  sea  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Egypt  is  entirely  in  your  hands;  you  are  equally 
superior  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  there  is  no  one  there  to  contest  it 
with  you.     No  attempt  could  be  made  by  any  foreign  power  on 
the  canal,  unless  by  an  expedition  of  sufficient  force  to  conquer 
Egypt  itself.     England's  power  of  coercion  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt  is  absolute  :   in  the  height  of  the  naval 
strength  of  Mehemet  All,  a  single  line  of  battle  ship  with  a 
frigate  sealed  up  Alexandria. 

In  the  first  speech  he  ever  made — the  Demosthenian  oration, 
which,  in  a  short  hour,  brought  his  fame  from  germ  to 
maturi^,  Canning  exclaimed,  "  Secrecy  is  Treason  I  "  The 
secreqr  which  he  denounced  bore  on  the  motives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  respect  to  its  dealing  with  otlicr  States : 
England,  in  his  opinion,  had  no  legitimate  object  which  would 
not  have  been  advanced  by  publicity.  On  the  other  hand, 
Sussia  has  no  object  which  publicity  would  not  frustrate. 
Secrecy  is,  therefore,  as  essential  a  portion  of  her  system  as 
it  18  essentially  opposed  to  England's  interest  and  character ; 
we  may  rest  assured  that  wherever  there  is  concealment  there 
is  a  Bussian  hand  at  work,  and  a  Bussian  object  in  ^ew* 

15 
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That  secrecy  is  now  no  longer  confined  to  the  reciprocal 
operations  of  govemments,  but  grasps  also  the  most  im- 
portant of  material  enterprises.  It  must  be  evident  to 
any  one,  that  if  the  objection  secretly  made  by  Lord 
Paimerston  to  M.  Walweski  had  been  publicly  stated,  whether 
in  Parliament,  or  in  a  document,  instead  of  attaining  its 
end,  it  would  have  produced  the  very  contrary  effect; 
the  capital  of  England  would  then  have  effected  that 
which  the  diplomacy  of  England  prevented  France  from 
attempting. 

I  cannot  conclude  with  a  more  striking  fact.  If  any 
thing  could  bring  home  to  us  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
that  indirect  and  un-English  process,  by  which  we  are  repre- 
sented abroad,  it  would  be  a  practical  application  such  as 
this.  If  Englishmen  could  but  apprehend  it,  they  could 
not  fail  to  put  an  end  to  it.  It  is  endured  only  because  so 
unlike  the  ordinary  dealing  of  Englishmen,  that,  despite  all 
evidence,  its  existence  cannot  be  believed. 

Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  nation  may  rectify  as  well  as 
judge.  .  We  are  seeking  for  means  of  investment  for  super- 
fluous capital :  here  is  a  field  better  than  any  loan  or  rail- 
way at  home  or  abroad.  The  present  traffic  by  the  Capo 
amounts  to  1,500,000  of  tons,  we  may  estimate  it  by  canal 
at  2,000,000  which  would  soon  be  largely  increased.  Esti- 
mating the  dues  at  the  half  of  that  sum  proposed  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  for  Panama  (the  quarter  upon  American  ves- 
sels), the  yearly  returns  would  amount  to  half  a  million, 
or  20  per  cent,  upon  the  original  investment.  There  is  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  the  enterprise,  if  those  who  conduct 
it  steer  clear  of  Downing  Street  in  England,  and  the  Britisk 
Embassy  at  Constantinople. 

Eut  if  English  merchants  are  unfit  to  walk  by  themselves, 
is  there  no  capital  available  in  France? 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race;  we  have  heard  much  of  what  its  energy  was 
capable  when  planted  in  the  New  World,  and  freed  from  th« 
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goyerning  trammels  which  oppress  it  in  the  Old :  if  so  let 
it  appear.  Hei'e  is  something  worthier  than  hucoaneering 
expeditions  against  Cuba,  or  civilising  armaments  for  Japan. 
The  United  States  have  pretensions  to  justify  and  character 
to  regain,  no  less  than  interests  to  advance  and  fortune  to 
pursue.  The  parental  stock  in  these  Islands  pleases  itself 
sometimes  in  the  anticipation  of  their  future  greatness, 
strange  if  it  should  have  to  look  to  them  for  its  own  present 
extrication. 


Note. 

HUMBOLDT  ON  THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

"  The  History  of  the  Survey  of  the  Earth  includes  th« 
narration  of  all  the  means  by  which  nations  have  been  drawif 
closer  together,  by  which  greater  portions  of  the  globe  havtL 
become  accessible,  and  the  sphere  of  man*3  knowledge  has 
been  widened.  One  of  the  noblest  of  these  means  was  the 
actual  formation  of  a  navigable  route  from  the  Ilcd  Sea  to 
the  Mediterranean  by  the  Nile.  At  the  ])oint  where  the  two 
Continents,  which  are  scarcely  connected  together,  admit  the 
waters  of  the  sea  to  the  farthest  extent  between  them,  Sesostrls 
(Ramses  Miamim)  according  to  the  representations  of  Aristotle 
and  Strabo,  or  at  any  rate  Necho  (Neku)  coianu^nced  the 
digging  of  a  canal,  but  was  frightened  by  some  oracular  words 
of  the  priests,  and  again  gave  it  up.  Herodotus  saw  and 
described  one  which  had  been  completed,  opening  with  the 
Nile  a  little  above  Bubastus ;  it  was  the  work  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  of  the  family  of  the  Achremenides.  This  canal 
having  fallen  into  disuse,  was  afterwards  so  completely 
re-conatructed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  that  it  kept  alive 
the  trade  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  India  until  the  time  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  until  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  probably  a-s  late 
as  Septiniius  Sevrrus ;  and  this  for  more  than  four  centuries 
and  a  half,  even  though  it  was  not  navigable  at  every  season 
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of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  its  artificial  contrivances  for 
enclosing  the  water.  For  the  similar  object  of  promoting 
oommeree  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  houses  at  Myos  Hormos  and 
Berenice  were  carefully  built,  and  connected  with  Coptus  l^ 
means  of  a  splendid  artificial  road." — Cosmos,  vol.  ii,  p.  200. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  WAR. 


'*  Ih  thb  SsBAaropoL  ComarrBB  I  fovkd  thb  Gbouitd  uhdbb  mb  PALprrATnro 

WITH  Corruption.** — Mr*  BoebueL 


It  is  a  maxim  of  our  philosophj  that  nations  neyer  understand 
what  thej  are  about  at  the  time,  and  that  a  correct  judgment  can  be 
formed  only  after  passions  have  subsided,  and  results  have  appeared. 
That  maxim  has  been  applied  to  the  present  war  by  one  of  its  authors, 
who  compares  it  to  prophecy,  which  is  '*  intended  to  fall  within  our 
knowledge  only  after  the  fact."  This  war  has,  however,  another 
peculiarity.  It  has  been  the  subject-matter  of  prophecy,  made  as 
charge,  not  as  prediction. 

During  its  continuance  a  mass  of  details,  in  the  shape  of  letters  of 
correspondents,  official  documents,  and  parliamentary  investigations, 
have  been  made  public,  which,  no  less  in  their  amount  than  in  their 
startling  nature,  have  no  parallel  in  antecedent  human  events.  But 
they  were  read  as  mere  news,  and  discussed  as  gossip ;  no  one  recol- 
lected the  past  or  could  conceive  the  end,  but  ^e  peace  has  come  to 
render  intelligible  the  incidents  of  the  war. 

The  passions  awakened  at  its  commencement  were  not  of  a  sordid 
nature,  and  took  the  shape  rather  of  hopes  than  lusts.  The  anticipa- 
tions were  of  national  power  and  energies  exerted,  of  foreign  ambition 
restrained,  integrity  defended,  and  justice  maintained.  The  dis- 
appointment which  ensued  did  not  put  on  a  gloomy  air,  or  assume  a 
sanguinary  character.  It  was  transmuted  into  excuses,  exerted  itself 
in  j^liation,  and  found  relief  in  the  conviction  that  the  managers 
were  destitute  of  the  ability  requisite  to  secure  success,  and  foresight 
needed  to  avert  disaster. 

However,  through  the  general  candour  and  discomfort  there  has 
obtruded  respect  for  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  Minister,  who  has 
destroyed  every  other  public  man  and  the  political  parties,  to  the 
exclusion  of  imbecility,  as  an  explanation  for  his  acts.  The  war, 
from  beginning  to  end,  80  well  as  the  circumstances  preparatory  to 
that  war,  from  his  entrance  into  the  cabinet  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  is  now  attributed  to  him.  And  this  is  the  chief  of  the  ^cilities 
afforded  for  the  after  judgment  of  that  "  insoluble  mystery"  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged. 
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In  the  course  of  these  mutations,  the  memory  has  recurred  of 
words  heard  at  a  time  when  public  confidence  and  enthusiasm  dis- 
missed them  as  vain,  to  the  effect  that  this  now'  acknowledged  sole 
Minister  was  the  only  man  of  head  in  the  State,  and  that  his  purpose 
was  to  do  the  reverse  of  what  he  stated,  and  to  make  the  nation 
accomplish  the  reverse  of  what  it  desircJ. 

Bat  independently  of  this  reminiscence,  it  was  whispered  first,  and 
then  loudly  asserted,  that  whatever  has  been  done,  has  been  inten- 
tionally done  ;  that  it  was  by  intention,  and  not  from  incapacity,  that 
perfidious  advice  was  given  to  the  Porte,  inefficient  measures  of 
administration  adopted  for  the  British  army,  that  the  disastrous  plana 
of  campaign,  the  surrender  of  maritime  rights,  the  embroilments  of 
neutral  states,  the  sacrifice  of  the  position  and  strength  of  the  Turkish 
allies,  were  parts  of  a  management  to  give  Russia  a  triumph — to 
present  her  to  the  Eastern  world  as  irresistible,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  English  nation  the  belief  that  it  was  destitute  of  all  physical 
means  of  resisting  her. 

These  accusations  commenced  with  the  war  itself ;  they  hare  in- 
creased in  intensity  since  its  close.  They  have  been  made  or  echoed 
in  public  organs  of  the  most  opposite  colours  in  politics,  and  have  not 
been  dealt  with  by  the  organs  of  the  government. 

The  point  we  have  at  present  arrived  at  is  this,  that  the  necessity 
of  the  case  being  grappled  with  has  forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  even 
the  inconsiderate. 

We  propose  in  the  present  series  to  collect  together  passages  from 
the  official  papers,  and  from  the  correspondence  of  the  public 
journals,  especially  those  of  the  Tvnes  and  the  Morning  Herald^  se- 
lected from  the  mass  too  large  for  digestion,  and  unheeded  when  they 
were  published.  Every  single  incident  contains  complete  proof  of 
pre-eminent  dexterity  in  the  managers,  of  baseness  in  the  subordi- 
nates, and  blindness  in  the  victims.  We  undergo  this  task,  not  in 
order  to  disseminate  unfavourable  opinions  of  any  man,  but  in  the 
hope  of  forcing  to  a  rational  result  the  now  awakened  feeling  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  case  should  be  grappled  with.  Let  the  merit  of  the 
Minister  appear,  let  his  incapacity  be  established,  or  let  his  purpose  be 
known — but  let  it  no  longer  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  England 
possesses  a  man  of  genius  as  her  Minister,  or  whether  she  is  in  tho 
hands  of  a  fool — whether  the  counsels  of  the  State  are  directed  by 
patriotism  or  by  treason. 

ANTICIPATIONS. 

The  "  Timts^  correspondent"  starts  from  England  with  the  first 
batch  of  troops  despatched  to  Malta,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1855 
that  is  five  weeks  before  the  declaration  ofwar^  in  such  haste  were  they 
But  the  coniphiints  of  *^  mismanagement"  begin  at  Malta;  want  of 
coals,  candles,  beds,  and  food ;  a  famine  nearly  produced  by  no  pro- 
vbion  having  been  made  for  the  troops,  whose  despatch  we  are  in- 
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formed  **  was  determined  on  teveral  months  ago"    **  Somebody  "  is  to 
blame,  but  "  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  deal  with." 

The  dangers  that  had  to  be  avoided  were  then  perfectly  seen.  This 
newspaper- writer  speaks  about  them  as  follows : — 

^^  With  our  men  well  clothed,  well  fed,  well  housed  (whether  in 
camp  or  town  does  not  much  matter),  and  well  attended,  there  is  little 
to  fear.  They  are  all  in  the  best  possible  spirits,  and  fit  to  go  any- 
where, and  perhaps  to  do  anything.  But  inaction  brings  listlessness 
and  despondency,  and  in  their  train  follows  disease.  What  we  haye 
most  to  fear  in  an  encampment  b  an  enemy  that  musket  and  bayonet 
cannot  meet  and  repel.  We  have  a  fearful  lesson  in  the  records  of 
the  Busso-Turkish  campaign  of  1828-9,  in  which  80,000  men 
perished  by  '^  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine ;"  and  let  any  one  who 
has  the  interests  of  this  army  at  heart  just  turn  to  Molke's  history  of 
that  miserable  invasion,  and  he  will  grudge  no  expense,  and  spare  no 
precaution,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  human  skill  can  do  it,  a  repetition  of 
such  horrors.  Let  us  have  plenty  of  doctors.  Let  us  have  an  over- 
whelming army  of  medical  men  to  combat  with  disease.  Let  us  have 
a  staff-— ^11  and  strong— of  young  and  active  and  experienced  men. 
•  '  •  But  give  the  sick  every  chance  which  skill,  energy,  and  abun- 
dance of  the  best  specifics  may  afford  them.  The  heads  of  departments 
may  rest  assured  the  country  will  grudge  no  expense  on  this  point,  or 
on  any  other  connected  with  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  corps  d" 
elite  which  England  has  sent  from  her  shores.  1  believe,  indeed,  that 
the  home  authorities  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  portion  of 
military  administration.  The  commissariat  department  is  becoming 
more  efficient  every  day,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  every  possible 
effort  is  made  to  provide  for  the  creature  comforts  of  the  troops."— 
(Page  16.) 

GALLIPOLL 

SELECT  COMMrrTRB  Olf  ARHT  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL. THISD  RBPOBT. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle. — "  Q.  14,382. — Can  you  state  why  Galli- 
poli  was  chosen  as  the  first  destination  of  the.  troops  in  Turkey  ? — ^A. 
Before  answering  that  question,  I  think  it  might  be  desirable  that  I 
should  state  what  steps  the  Grovemment  had  taken  in  anticipation  of 
sending  any  military  force  out  of  this  country  at  all,  to  which  my 
attention  has  not  been  called  by  any  question.  So  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  foreseeing  the  great  probability  of  being  obliged 
to  send  a  force  into  that  country,  we  sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yickers 
and  three  officers  of  engineers  to  Turkey,  with  general  directions  to 
inspect  the  country  and  its  means  of  defence,  especially  as  bearing 
uponr  the  capital,  and  also  to  render  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring defences  which  the  Turkish  Grovemment  might  required 
Those  officers  lefl  this  country  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Yickers  was  taken  seriously  ill  at  Gibraltar  and  could 
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not  proceed,  in  consequence  of  which  we  applied  to  Sir  John  Burgojmd 
to  recommend  another  officer  as  his  successor,  upon  which  Sir  John 
Bnrgoyne  very  handsomely  proposed  to  go  himself,  which  he  did  bj 
the  very  next  mail,  leaving  this  country,  I  think,  about  the  27th  or 
28th  of  January.  He  made  a  very  accurate  inspection  of  certain 
parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  he  recommended  that  lines 
should  be  thrown  up  in  front  of  Bulahir,  near  Gallipoli,  and  also,  if 
necessary,  that  the  same  should  be  done  in  front  of  Constantinople, 
between  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  in  a  part  described  by  him,  and  the 
Black  Sea." 

The  Duke  then  mentions  that  he  sent  out  other  engineer  officers 
subsequently,  <'  enjoining  upon  them  especially  to  examine  the  country 
with  reference  to  its  sidubrity,  and  to  ascertain  what  parts  of  the 
country  were  safe  for  the  encampment  of  troops,  as  regards  their  heaUhj 
and  in  what  parts  wholesome  water  could  be  procured/* 

*<  Q.  14,885. — What  was  the  result  of  the  enquiries  that  were 
made  by  those  officers  sent  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  country  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  army  ?— A.  When  the  Honourable  Member  speaks 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  of  course  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  enquiries  were  not  made  in  the  first  instance  with  regard  to  Bul- 
garia ;  but  they  were  made  with  reference  to  Roumelia,  and  the  first 
object  of  the  expedition^  namely,  sending  the  troops  to  OaU^poU  and  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople, 

*'  Q.  14,386. — ^Your  Grace  has  not  now  stated  the  object  for  which 
the  troops  were  sent  to  GriJIipoli  ? — ^The  reason  why  they  were  sent 
to  Gallipoli  was  in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  who  had  been  sent  out  in  themanner  I  have  described. 
He  recommended,  on  strategical  grounds^  that  Gallipoli  should  first  be 
occupied.  I  should  say  that  he  did  not  go  alone ;  he  went  with 
Colonel  Ardent,  who  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  with 
him,  and  it  was  their  joint  recommendation  that  that  position  should 
be  occupied." 

Sir  John  Burgoyne. — "  Q.  17,622. — You  had  previously  been  out 
to  Constantinople  to  view  the  site  for  Gallipoli;  had  you  nott — 
Ihad. 

'*  Q.  17,623. — Had  you  recommended  Gtdlipoli  as  a  position  to  take 
up? — When  I  left  England  I  went  through  Paris ;  I  found  that  there 
was  a  wish  to  assist  the  Turks  against  what  was  expected  to  be  &  very 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Russians  coming  down,  but  there  was  a 
doubt  expressed  wheOier  it  would  not  be  very  dangerous,  whether  the 
retreat  would  not  be  cut  off,  because  the  Russian  advance  would  naturally 
be  Adrianople ;  at  Adrianople  they  would  be  nearer  Gallipoli  than 
Constantinople,  and  if  they  went  down  there  the  troops  at  Constan- 
tinople would  be  cut  off. 

"Q.  17,624. — On  that  account  you  recommended  Gallipoli  t — ^Yes ; 
finding  it  a  very  good  defensive  position  at  Gallipoli,  I  recommended 
to  bold  that  as  a  security,  and  you  could  take  any  measures  then  that 
you  pleased.*' 
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The  Tmea^  CorrespondmU — "  Unless  there  is  danger  of  the  forces  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  getting  by  some 
means  or  other  down  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  ad- 
vantage of  fixing  our  position  at  Gallipoli  does  not  strike  the  unpro- 
fessional critic  very  forcibly. 

*'  The  geographical  accidents  of  Gallipoli  would  lead  one  to  think 
the  army  placed  there  is  intended  for  occupatimi  and  defence.  .  .  • 
It  effectually  commands  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  makes  it  a  mare  clausum  as  it  lists. — 
(Page  24.) 

'*  There  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  among  the  French  soldiers 
that  it  will  be  some  time  ere  they  leave  Gallipoli  or  the  Chersonese. 
They  cart  m  mijitary  occupation  of  the  place.  The  tricolour  floats  from 
the  old  tower  of  Gallipoli.  The  caf^  has  been  turned  into  an  office— 
Direction  du  Port  et  Commiseariat  de  la  Maritie,  French  soldiers  patrol 
the  town  at  night,  and  keep  the  soldiery  of  both  armies  in  order ;  of 
course  we  send  out  a  patrol  also,  but  the  regulations  of  the  place  are 
directly  organized  at  the  French  head-quarters,  and  even  the  miserable 
house  which  served  as  our  Trots  Freree^  or  London  Tavern,  and  where 
you  could  get  a  morsel  of  meat  and  a  draught  of  country  wine  for 
dinner,  is  under  their  control.*'    (Page  39.) 

^'  I  have  great  hesitation  in  expressing  an  opinion  on  a  subject  of 
such  difficulty  as  the  selection  of  a  position  for  an  army  of  occupation 
or  defence^  but  in  one  or  two  important  particulars  the  site  (said  to  be 
fixed  upon  by  Sir  J.  Hurgoyne  and  Colonel  Ardent)  seems  in  ray  eyes 
unfavourable.  It  is  obviously  difficult  to  get  supplies  to  the  men  de- 
fending it  from  the  country — they  must  be  brought  by  sea  or  across 
from  Asia  Minor.  Next,  it  is  not  so  well  provided  with  water ;  and 
thirdly,  there  is  a  want  of  wood  as  well  as  of  shelter.  The  line  of  en- 
trenchments which  are  to  be  thrown  up  across  the  neck  of  the  isthmus 
will  take  three  months  for  our  disposable  force  to  make.  Some  alter- 
ations in  the  original  plans  are  said  to  have  been  proposed  in  General 
Yaillant's  office,  in  Paris;  but  it  is  understood  that  at  or  near  the  line 
passing  right  across  the  front  of  the  British  Camp  from  the  Straits  to 
the  Gulf  of  Saros,  are  to  be  erected  a  series  of  field  works  and  en-  ' 
trenchments  of  considerable  magnitude.*'     (Page  28.) 

'^The  works  at  the  entrenched  camp  at  Bulari,  are  progressing  with 
such  speed,  that  our  portion  of  them  will  be  finished  by  this  d  ay  fort, 
night  at  farthest.  The  emulation  between  the  French  and  English 
troops  at  the  diggings  is  immense,  and  at  the  same  time  most  good 
humoured.  As  was  stated  in  a  former  letter,  these  lines  are  about 
seven  miles  long,  and  about  two  and  three-quarters  or  three  miles  are 
executed  by  our  men.  They  are  at  present  simple  field  works,  running 
along  the  crest  of  a  natural  ridge,  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros  to  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  They  consist  of  a  trench  seven  feet  deep ;  the  bottom  firom 
scarp  to  counterscarp  six  feet  broad ;  the  top  thirteen  feet  broad. 
There  is  then  a  berm  of  three  feet  wide,  above  which  is  the  parapet  of 
earthwork  (which  will  be  rivetted  in  due  course)  of  five  feet  thick,  a 
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banquette  three  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  a  slope  inside  of  one  in  two." 
(Page  64.) 

This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Gallipoli  until  the  2l8t  of  June.  On 
that  day  The  Times*  correspondent  writes : — 

"  We  learn  to-day  that  all  tue  troops  from  Scutari  and  Galli- 
POLE  have  arrived  in  Varna,  and  that  the  Beitisu  army,  minus  some 
cavalry,  is  at  last  in  Bulgaria." 

MUTUAL   hatred. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Urquhart  before  the  war,  that  it  was  worth 
Russia's  while  to  get  up  a  war,  if  only  for  the  hatred  to  be  engendered 
by  misintelligence  between  those  on  the  spot,  and  misjudgraents  created 
by  the  presence  of  newspaper  correspondents.  The  accuracy  of  this 
prevision  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  following  extracts  : — 

The  Times*  Correspondent. — "  To  show  the  reckless  way  in  which 
the  French  treat  their  allies,  I  may  mention,  that  within  view  of  the 
miserable  room  in  which  I  write,  there  lies  a  burial-ground,  with  its 
white  headstones  stoning  brightly  in  the  sun  amid  the  green  sward. 
Right  through  the  centre  of  this,  a  fatigue  from  a  French  regiment  is 
driving  a  road  to  their  camp,  while  horror-stricken  Greeks,  Moslems, 
and  Jews  stand  by  with  upraised  eyes  and  arms.  There  is  no  people 
on  earth  who  pay  such  reverence  to  the  departed  as  these  Orientals ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  what  their  feelings  are  as  they 
see  these  stout,  active  little  men,  with  pipe  in  moi)th,  shovelling  away 
the  bones  and  skulls  of  their  ancestors,  to  some  favourite  air  of  a  camp 
opera." — (Page  34.) 

*'  Opposite  the  commissariat  stores,  the  other  morning,  I  was  rather 
amused  to  see  a  score  or  two  of  sturdy  Turks  working  away  at  neat 
little  handmills  marked  Moulin  de  Cafe  Subsistence  Militatrej  i^o.  A.^ 
Compagnie  B,,  ^c,  and  roasting  the  beans  in  large  rotatory  ovens, — 
these  Mussulmans  thus,  with  their  usual  gravity,  preparing  this  refresh- 
ing preparation  for  the  infidel  Franks — and  the  place  selected  by  the 
latter  for  the  operation  being  a  burial-ground,  the  turbaned  tombstones 
«)f  which  seemed  to  frown  severely  on  the  degenerate  posterity  of  the 
Osmanli.  In  fact,  the  French  appear  to  act  uniformly  on  the  senti- 
ment conveyed  in  the  phrase  of  one  of  their  officers,  to  whom  I  spoke 
about  the  veneration  in  which  the  Turks  hold  the  remains  of  the  dead, 
Maia  il  fetal  rectifier  torn  ces  prefuges  et  barbarismes,'* — (Page  40.) 

"  As  the  traveller  proceeds  onwards,  he  encounters  a  team  of  ox  or 
buffalo  carts,  en  route  to  or  from  the  camp.  Let  us  stop  and  look  at 
this  carecrow  who  is  driving  them.  He  is  a  stout,  well-made,  and 
handsome  man,  with  finely-shaped  features,  and  large  dark  eyes  ;  but 
for  all  that  there  is  a  dull  dejected  look  about  him  which  rivets  the 
attention.  There  is  no  speculation  in  the  orbs  which  gaze  on  you  half 
in  dread,  half  in  wonder.  And  if  there  should  be  a  eanvas  or  armed 
Turk  with  you,  the  poor  wretch  dare  not  take  his  look  away  for  a 
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moment,  lest  he  should  meet  the  ready  lash,  or  provoke  some  arbi- 
trary act  of  violence."— (Page  88.) 

"  He  (the  Bulgarian^  is  a  Christian,  afler  a  fashion,  but  he  puts  &r 
more  faith  in  charms,  in  amulets,  and  in  an  uncleanly  priest,  and  a 
certain  saint  of  his  village,  than  in  prayer  or  works.  He  believes 
the  Turks,  are  his  natural  masters ;  that  he  must  endure  meekly  what 
they  please  to  inflict ;  and  that  between  him  and  Heaven  there  is 
only  one  power  and  one  man  strong  enough  to  save  him  from  the 
most  cruel  outrages,  or  to  withstand  the  sovereign  sway  of  the 
Osmanli,  and  that  power  is  Russia,  and  that  man  is  the  Czar.  His 
whole  fortune  is  that  wretched  cart,  which  he  regards  as  a  triumph  of 
construction ;  and  be  has  driven  those  lean,  fierce  eyed  buffaloes 
many  a  mile,  from  some  distant  village,  in  the  hope  of  being  em- 
ployed by  the  commissariat,  who  offers  him  what  seems  to  him  to  be 
the  most  munificent  remuneration  of  3s.  4d.  a-day  for  the  services  of 
himself,  his  beasts,  and  araba."— (Page  89.) 

"  From  whatever  race  he  springs,  the  Bulgarian  peasant  hereabouts 
is  the  veriest  slave  that  ever  tyranny  created ;  and  as  he  walks  slowly 
away  with  downcast  eyes  and  stooping  head,  by  the  side  of  his  cart, 
the  hardest  heart  must  be  touched  with  pity  at  his  mute  dejection,  and 
hate  the  people  and  the  rule  that  have  ground  him  to  the  dust."— 
(Page  89.) 

Th$  writer  of  these  sentences  had  been  in  Bulgaria  just  twelve  days^  and 
in  the  English  camp. 

Captain  Slade,  Admiral  in  the  Turkish  service,  in  a  work  published 
some  years  ago  upon  Turkey,  thus  describes  the  same  people  : — "  No 
peasantry  in  the  world  are  so  well  off.  The  lowest  Bulgarian  has 
abundance  of  everything->Hiieat,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  rice,  cheese, 
wine,  bread,  good  clothing,  a  warm  dwelling,  and  a  horse  to  ride  on. 
It  is  true  he  has  no  newspapers  to  inflame  his  passions,  nor  a  knife 
and  fork  to  eat  with,  nor  a  bedstead  to  lie  on,  and  therefore  may  be 
considered  by  some  people  an  object  of  pity.  A  pacha,  at  any  rate, 
is  equally  unhappy.  Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked.  Is  the  tyranny 
under  which  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  groan  t  Not  among  the  Bulgarians,  certainly.  I  wish  that 
in  every  country  the  traveller  could  pass  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  find  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  fire  in  every  cottage,  as  he  can  in 
European  Turkey." 

Mr.  Russell  affords  us  evidence  of  the  value  of  his  own  evidence 
on  this  subject,  as  follows : — 

After  mentioning  the  efforts  ot  Brigadier-General  Airey  to  induce 
the  people  to  come  to  the  camp  with  produce,  he  remarks — "  There  isl 
much  difficulty,  however,  in  persuading  them  to  treat,  as  they  look 
upon  us  as  allies  of  their  natural  enemies  the  Turks.  The  araba  drivers, 
when  they  get  a  few  days'  pay,  run  off,  cart  and  all,  and  must  be 
guarded,  or  the  Commissariat  would  be  sorely  hindered.  In  fact,  a^ 
many  of  them  are  kept  against  their  will,  they  may  be  regarded  mi 
prisoners."— (Page  U2.) 
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(Had  it  been  the  Turks,  what  yirtaoos  indignation  against  tjranny 
should  we  not  have  had !)  He  had  told  us,  a  few  pages  back,  what  we 
have  already  quoted,  that  the  "  poor  Bulgarian  came  many  a  mile  in 
the  hope  of  being  employed  by  the  Commissariat.'*  Only  six  lines 
before,  the  following  occurs : — 

*'  It  is  with  much  regret  that  J  have  to  record  several  instances  of 
outrage  on  the  part  of  our  men  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  little 
village  of  Al]ahdeen  (or  Aladyn^,  which  is  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
camp,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Stragglers  from  the  camp  have,  on 
several  occasions,  broken  into  the  houses,  and  ill-used  the  people  imdde. 
A  guard  of  20  men  was  placed  to  protect  the  inhabitants,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  it  was  withdrawn,  and  the  complaints  of  outrage 
have  been  renewed.'*    (Page  91.) 

<<  The  people  are  so  shy,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  them.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bulgarian  village  of  Aladyn, 
close  to  us  below  the  camp  at  the  borders  of  the  lake,  have  abandoned 
their  houses  altogether.  Not  one  living  creature  remains  out  of  850 
or  400  people  who  were  there  on  our  arrival.  Their  houses  are  left 
wide  open,  and  such  of  their  household  goods  as  they  could  not  re- 
move, and  a  few  cocks  and  hens  that  could  not  be  caught,  are  all  that 
are  left  behind.  The  cause  generally  assigned  for  this  exodus  is  the 
violence  of  a  few  ruffians,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  coupled  with 
groundless  apprehension  of  further  violence ;  others  say  it  is  beoauae  we 
established  our  slaughter-house  there.  Certainty^  the  smeU  was  abominable^ 
and  I  trust  tt  alone  was  the  cause  of  the  departure  of  those  stiqrid  but  harm' 
less  people." — (Page  74.) 

'^  As  I  sat  at  the  door  of  my  tent  a  fine-looking  old  Turk,  who 
carried  his  ragged  garments  with  the  dignity  of  a  Prince,  after  two 
or  three  circles  of  investigation  around,  closed  in  and  squatted  him- 
self down  beside  me,  in  order  to  commence  a  conversation,  in  which  I 
listened  with  all  my  ears,  but  understood  nothing,  y^  my  knowledge  of 
Turkish  is  as  yet  very  rudimentary.  However,  a  pipe  of  tobacco  estal^- 
lished  a  good  understanding  between  us,  and  after  a  little  while  Mr. 
Turrell,  Sir  Greorge  Brown's  interpreter,  came  up  on  his  way  to 
Devna,  and  we  found  an  old  Turk  a  most  entertaining  companicm." 
He  turns  out  to  be  the  doctor  of  the  district.  '^  He  then  went  on,  to 
my  infinite  regret,  to  confirm  the  stories  I  had  heard  of  some  ruffians 
among  the  soldiery  having  committed  such  acts  of  violence  in  the 
village  below  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  fled.  They  had  broken  into 
his  house,  had  beaten  him  because  he  had  no  wine  to  give  them,  and 
had  smashed  open  his  strong  box  and  robbed  him  of  all  his  wealth- 
forty  piastres,  or  6s.  8d.  English.  Had  my  sons,  who  are  fighting  for 
God  and  the  Prophet,  been  with  me,  they  had  not  done  it  so  eaSy,** 
added  he.  He  said  he  had  gone  to  our  ''  Pashas"  to  complain,  but 
he  could  not  make  them  understand.  We  were  glad  to  be  able  to  in- 
form him  that  several  of  these  rascab  had  been  severely  fiogged,  and 
that  in  future  such  excesses  could  not  occur." — (Page  106.) 

*'  And  as  for  the  Turks,  they  sit  so  obstinately  on  their  (Selves,  and 
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smoke  their  apathetic  pipes  so  pertinaciously,— -they  are  so  determined 
in  resenting  the  impulses  of  curiosity — that  one's  fingers  are  perpe- 
tually itching  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  giving  them  a  slap  in  the 
face,  and  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  resist  the  impulse  of  trying  what 
effect  a  good  sound  kick  would  have  in  disturbing  such  irritating 
equanimity/' — (Page  570 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  model  Turk  of  the  TnMi  Correspondent : 
— '^  He,"  Dejemel  Paeha,  *'  a  very  enlightened  Turk,  and  possessing  a 
ftmd  of  information,  has  a  grasp  of  inteUect  not  at  all  common  among  his 
countrymen,  is  very  much  of  the  opinion  of  General  Canrobert,  who  at 
the  close  of  a  splendid  reception  by  the  Pachas,  at  Constantinople,  in 
which  pipes,  mounted  with  diamonds,  and  begemmed  coffee  cups  were 
handed  about  by  a  numerous  retinue,  said,  '  I  am  much  obliged  by  your 
attention,  but  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  I  should  be  much  better 
pleased  if  all  these  diamonds  and  gold  were  turned  into  money  to  pay 
your  troops,  and  if  you  sent  away  all  these  servants  of  yours,  except 
two  or  three,  to  fight  against  your  enemy  I '  Dejemel  Pacha  declares 
there  is  no  good  in  tanzimats  or  in  new  laws,  unless  steps  be  taken  to 
carry  them  out  and  administer  them.  The  Pachas  in  distant  provinces 
will  never  give  them  effect  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so,  and  therefore 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  to  ha»t  the  Ambcuiodora  of  great 
Powers  admitted  ae  members  ofAe  Turkish  Council  of  State  for  some  years^ 
in  order  that  these  reforms  may  be  productive  of  good.  The  Korean 
he  considers^  as  little  suitable  to  he  the  basis  and  text'book  ofcnnl  law  now 
in  Turkey^  as  the  Old  Testament  would  be  in  England.  It  will  be  long, 
indeed,  ere  the  doctrines  of  this  enlightened  Turk  prevail  among  his 
countrymen,  and  when  they  do  the  Osmanlis  will  have  ceased  to  be  a 
nation,"— (Will  cease.)— (Page  43.) 

The  Morning  Heralds  Correspondent. — '^  During  the  afternoon  a 
dashing  young  officer  in  one  of  our  Highland  regiments,  whom  I  need 
not  further  particularise,  was  walking  at  the  back  of  the  Sultan's 
Kiosk  when  he  met  three  handsome  young  Turkish  ladies  attended  by 
their  black  eunuch.  The  ladies  were  endeavouring  to  cross  a  little 
shallow  brook  in  which  some  stepping  stones  were  placed,  and  the 
gallant  Scot  immediately  advanced  to  proffer  his  assistance.  The 
ladies  at  first  drew  back,  though  evidenUy  not  displeased,  and  after 
some  tittering  and  laughing  accepted  his  offer.  He  accordingly  took 
each  of  them  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  them  across,  apparency  much 
to  their  amusement.  Arrived  safe  at  the  other  side,  he  continued  his 
attentions,  and  the  ladies,  nothing  loth,  showed  him  their  hands,  and 
where  their  nails  were  dyed  with  henna,  and  at  length  suffered  him, 
though  not  without  some  reluctance  and  appearance  of  alarm,  to  undo 
their  yack-macks  in  succession,  and  look  at  the  faces  of  each  unco- 
vered. The  rare  sight  of  a  fhmk  officer  with  Turkish  ladies  at  last 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  bystanders,  who  began  to  murmur  and 
express  unequivocal  signs  of  deep  indignation  and  anger.  Upon  this 
their  black  slave,  who  had  seemed  most  impatient  all  idong,  advanced, 
and  apparently  began  expostulating  on  their  conduct  with  the  officer 
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in  the  most  angry  terms.  Nothing  daunted  by  his  interference,  tho 
fidr  Mahommedans  seemed  to  retam  his  reproaches  with  equal  vigour, 
and  as  it  was  only  a  question  of  talking  loud  and  long,  the  ladies,  as 
may  be  readily  imagined,  soon  had  the  best  of  it,  though  the  black 
seemed  to  carry  his  point  of  insisting  on  returning  to  the  Caique.  The 
four  accordingly  moved  down  to  the  water-side,  when  our  officer  also 
accompanied  them,  and  having  handed  the  ladies  to  their  seats,  was 
about  to  enter  the  Caique  himself  when  all  the  Turks  in  sight  of  the 
boat  sprang  to  their  feet,  with  such  shouts  of  rage  and  execration  as 
made  even  the  bold  Scot  pause  and  relinquish  his  design.  The  Caique 
accordingly  shoved  oif  without  him,  amidst  the  angry  vituperations  of 
all  the  Turkish  men  and  women  near — the  latter  m  partieular  being 
loudly  indignant,^* — (Page  <i8.) 

T/ie  Times*  Correspondent. — "  It  is  a  grecU  pity  that  it  is  not  perrtdtt&d 
to  us  to  hate  the  Turks  and  Turkey  ;  certainly  it  is  done  to  a  vast  extent 
without  permission  of  the  British  army.  The  bravery  of  the  Turks 
we  admire  and  respect.  Their  indomitable  courage  in  defence  of 
their  country,  or  rather  in  defence  of  the  boundaries  of  their  empire, 
we  applaud  and  wonder  at;  but  their  manners,  and  customs,  their 
physical  peculiarities  and  their  tastes,  we  can  neither  appreciate  nor 
endure.  When  our  '<  enthusiasts"  can  hear  the  '^  experiences*'  of 
these  British  officers,  who  are  now  on  their  way  home,  they  may  lose 
a  little  of  their  present  virulence  in  favour  of  the  Osmanli,  and  be  dis- 
enchanted of  the  delusion  in  which  ignorance  and  distance  unite  in 
plunging  them." — (Page  134.) 

'<  They  (the  Turkish  soldiers)  are  at  it  (eating  melon)  all  day, 
except  when  they  are  smoking,  or  (listen  to  this !)  sic^  saying  their 
prayers,  for  the  poor  fellows  are  for  the  most  part  very  r^;ular  in 
their  devotions,  and  when  they  have  finished  them,  th^  glare  and 
scowl  at  Christians^  in  a  fashion  fearful  to  beholdj  for  ten  minutea  afUr^ 
twircfe."— (Page  140.) 

DEVNA. 

THE  PESTILENCE. 

The  Morning  Herald^s  Correspondent, — "  Lord  de  Bos,  (Quarter- 
Master-General)  it  was  said,  reported  most  unfavourably  of  Varna  as  a 
site  for  camping ;  yet  still  the  preparations  for  an  advance  went  for- 
ward, and  it  soon  leaked  out  that  at  the  village  of  Devna,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  it  was  intended  to  concentrate  the  English  portion  of 
the  Contingent  When  this  was  known,  I  applied  to  some  English 
merchants  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Principalities,  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  selected  as  the  point  for  concentrating.  From 
every  gentleman  whom  I  consulted,  without  one  single  exception,  I 
heard  the  same  accounts — that  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  one  of  the  very 
worst  spots  which  could  by  any  possibility  have  been  chosen.  Some 
were  quite  indignant ;  all  were  surprised  to  tlie  last  degree ;  and  the 
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common  expression  was,  that  it  was  sheer  madness  to  think  of  putting 
even  a  Turkish  camp  there,  much  less  an  English  one,  in  which  the 
soldiers  would  of  course  suffer  still  more.  I  was  told  that  the  whole 
country  round  Yama  was  unhealthy ;  but  that  the  worst  part  of  all 
was  Devna,  where  the  exhalations  which  rose  from  the  stagnant  lakes 
were  perfectly  poisonous,  and  so  much  dreaded,  that  even  the  natives 
feared  the  autumn. 

<<  The  water,  also,  was  unwholesome,  and  caused  both  dysentery  and 
ague.  One  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I  spoke  of  this  matter, 
expressed  their  determination  of  writing  to  Lord  Raglan  on  this  sub- 
ject, whether  they  did,  or  no,  of  course  I  cannot  say ;  and  I  merely 
mention  the  fact,  to  show  how  notorious  was  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
place  decided  on.  When,  at  last,  the  troops  did  arrive  at  Varna,  the 
&w  Franks  there  stared  as  if  we  had  ten  heads  on,  when  we  told 
them  that  the  English  generals  intended  forming  a  camp  round  Devna. 
'<  In  the  examination  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  before  Mr.  Roebuck's 
Committee,  it  was  elicited  that  Omer  Pacha  had  cautioned  the  English 
generals  against  camping  at  or  near  Devna ;  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, in  reply  to  the  question  whether  the  caution  wa«  attended  to 
or  not,  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  I  am  not  aware.' 

''  Since  this  volume  was  written,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
very  able  article  on  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea,  which  appeared  in 
the  '  Quarterly  Review'  of  December  last.  In  that  article  the  writer 
states, '  That  before  a  position  for  encamping  our  troops  was  selected 
a  Crerman  doctor  who  had  been  long  connected  wiUi  the  Turkish 
quarantine  establishment  in  Bulgaria,  and  was  consequently  well 
acquainted  with  the  climate  in  most  parts  of  that  province,  was 
requested  to  frame  a  sanitary  map  of  the  country.  On  this  map, 
wMle  many  places  were  indicated  as  '  trea  malaamy*  Devna  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Varna  were  marked  ^  pestilentieux.* " — (Page  54.) 

The  Times^  Corr^oiwfen^.—"  Camp  at  Aladyn,  June  26th. — ^The 
sickness  and  diarrhoea  in  the  camp  here  are  greatly  on  the  decline."-— 
(Page  102.) 

"  July  1st. — On  Friday  morning  (June  30)  the  Light  Division, 
under  Sir  George  Brown,  left  their  quaiters  on  the  plateau,  near 
Aladyn,  and  marched  to  Devna,  about  eight  and  a-half  or  nine  miles 
off,  where  they  are  now  encamped,  and,  on  Saturday  morning,  the 
First  Division,  under  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Camlnidge, 
marched  from  their  encampment  outside  Varna,  and  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  plateau  of  Aladyn." — (Page  104.) 

"  July  8th. — The  British  army  ia  slowly  advancing.  (I)  The  light 
Division  remains  at  Devna,  and  the  First  Division  is  still  at  Aladyn, 
but  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  has  pushed  up  his  division  to  a  position  half- 
way between  the  Guards  and  Sir  G.  Brown's  camp,  and  Sir  R. 
England  has  advanced  his  division  to  a  position  half-way  between 
Aladyn  and  Varna.  The  Ime  of  lakes,  which  stretch  from  Varna  ftp  to 
Devna  for  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  is  occupied  by  the  four 
divisions  of  the  British  army." — (Page  111.) 
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The  nature  of  these  lakes  are  thus  indicated :— - 

"  The  British  camp  is  pitched  on  a  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  fresh- 
water lake.  The  water  of  the  lake,  however,  is  not  good  for  drinking ; 
it  abounds  in  animalculas,  not  to  mention  enormous  leeches." — 
(Page  82.) 

'^  July  26th. — The  cholera  has  crept  from  the  camps  into  the  town, 
and  has  exhibited  great  malignity.  On  Monday,  July  24th,  it  broke 
out  in  the  c<xn^  of  the  Light  Division.  Upwards  of  twenty  men  died  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Several  fresh  cases  of  cholera  occurred  during 
the  night,  and,  on  Tuesday,  the  division,  to  our  great  joy,  struck  tents, 
and  marched  off  from  Devna  to  Monastir,  a  village  about  eight  miles 
further  on.  The  First  Division  has  suffered  from  both  cholera  and 
typhus.  The  Third  Division  has  been  attacked  with  severity.  The 
44th  Regiment,  which  is  encampsd  on  a  high  ground  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hay^  opposite  Vama^  has  escaped,  but  fatigfie  parties  belonging  to  it,  at 
work  near  the  town,  have  afforded  several  cases. 

"  The  French  are  losing  many  men  by  the  disease,  but  not  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  numbers.  However,  their  officers  have  taken  per- 
haps the  best  plan  of  checking  the  progress  of  the  pestilence.  They 
have  given  the  men  something  to  do.  They  have  embarked  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Zouaves,  and  sent  them  to  sea.** — (Page  129.) 

'*  Some  people  say  we  pitch  our  camps  too  closely ;  but  Sir  G-. 
Brown's  division  covered  nearly  twice  the  space  occupied  by  the  en- 
campment of  a  Roman  legion,  consisting  of  very  much  the  same  num- 
ber of  men,  and  yet  there  is  no  account  in  history  of  any  of  these 
camp  epidemics  in  Gaul,  or  Thrace,  or  Roumania,  or  in  any  of  the 
standing  camps  of  the  Romans,  and  we  must  believe  that  the  cholera 
and  its  cognate  pests  arise  out  of  some  combination  of  atmospherical 
and  physical  conditions  which  did  not  occur  in  former  times." — (Page 
140.) 

<'  It  appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  country 
round  Aladyn,  it  is  a  hot-bed  of  fever  and  dysentery.  The  same  is 
true  of  Devna,  which  is  called  by  the  Turks  the  '  Valley  of  Death,' 
and  had  we  consulted  the  natives  ere  we  pitched  our  camps,  we  assur- 
edly should  never  have  gone  either  to  Aladyn  or  Devna,  notwith- 
standing the  charms  of  their  position,  and  the  temptations  offered  by 
the  abundant  supply  of  water  (full  of  leeches  and  animalcules)  and  by 
the  adjacent  woods.  No  blame,  perhaps,  is  to  be  attached  to  any  one 
for  neglecting  to  ascertain  whether  these  great  natural  advantages 
were  counter-balanced  by  any  peculiar  sanitary  evils.  These  meadows 
nurture  the  fever,  ague,  and  dysentery  in  their  bosom — the  lake  and 
the  stream  exhale  death. 

''  So  completely  exhausted,  on  last  Thursday,  was  the  Brigade  of 
Guards,  these  3000  of  the  flower  of  England,  that  they  had  to  make 
two  marches  in  order  to  get  over  the  distance  from  Aladyn  to  Varna, 
which  is  not  more  than  (not  so  much,  many  people  say)  as  ten  miles. 
But  that  is  not  all.  Their  packs  were  carried  for  them.  Just  think 
of  this,  good  people  of  England,  who  are  sitting  anxiously  in  your 
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homes  day  after  day,  expecting  every  morning  to  gladden  your  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  the  announcement  in  large  type,  of  '  Fall  of  Sebasto- 
pol.'  Your  Guards,  your  corps  (Telitej  the  pride  of  your  hearts,  the 
delight  of  your  eyes,  these  Anakim,  whose  stature,  strength,  and  mas- 
sive bulk  you  exhibit  to  kingly  visitors  as  no  inapt  symbob  of  your 
nation,  have  been  so  reduced  by  sickness,  disease,  and  depressing 
climate,  that  it  was  judged  inexpedient  to  allow  them  to  carry  their 
own  packs,  or  to  permit  them  to  march  more  than  five  miles  a-day^ 
even  though  these  packs  were  carried  for  them  I  Think  of  this,  and 
then  judge  whether  these  men  are  fit  in  their  present  state  to  go  to 
Sebastopol,  or  undertake  any  great  operation  of  war."— ^^age  144.) 

The  Morning  Herald^a  Correspondent — '<  The  unhealthy  situations 
which,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  had  been  chosen  for  the  English 
camps,  had  seriously  affected  the  general  stamina  of  the  men.  At 
the  very  lowest  computation,  two-thirds  of  the  entire  army  had  suf- 
fered firom  fever  or  diarrhcea,  while  at  least  1200  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  cholera."— {Page  297.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Russell,  correspondent  of  The  Times,  is  ingenious.  He 
finds  an  explanation  for  the  fact  of  the  army  being  seized  with  typhus, 
dysentery,  and  cholera,  when  encamped  in  marshy  meadows,  and  near 
stagnant  lakes,  in  '*  a  combination  of  atmospherical  and  physical 
conditions,  which  did  not  occur  in  former  times."  Doubtless  there  is 
'^  no  account  in  history  of  any  of  these  ccmip  epidemics  in  any  of  the 
standing  camps  of  the  Romans."  Nevertheless,  ''no  blame  is  to  be 
attached  to  any  one  for  neglecting  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  condition  " 
of  a  place  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  ''Valley  of  Death."  This 
follows  up  the  already-quoted  passage  of  exultation  on  the  condition 
of  those  who  did  not  die  in  consequence  of  this  blameless  neglect ; 
yet,  at  Malta,  Mr.  Russell  had  propounded  the  maxim  that  "  wluil  we 
have  most  to  fear  in  an  encampment  is  an  enemy  that  musket  or  bayonet 
cannot  meet  or  repel.''  The  exulting  passage  no  Englishman  could 
have  penned.  It  is  just  as  necessary  for  Russia  to  have  an  agent  as 
correspondent  for  The  TimeSj  as  to  have  one  as  Minister  of  England. 

We  conclude  the  history  of  Devna  by  the  evidence  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  taken  from  the  Sebastopol  Committee  Blue  Book. 

"  Q.  You  say  you  desired  the  ofiicers  sent  out,  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  Gallipoli  t— *A.  No  specific  instructions  were  given, 
but  general  instructions  were  given  to  Migor  Dickson  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  country,  to  ascertain  whether  there  existed  any  malaria, 
to  find  out  the  most  suitable  spots  for  encamping,  and  the  supply  of 
water. 

"  Q.  TV  hat  was  the  result  ?*-A.  /  am  unable  to  aay  what  was  the 
result  as  to  Varna ;  but  I  can  say  this,  that  Lord  Raglan  had  from  Omer 
Pacha  the  strongest  assurcmces  of  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  Varna  before  the 
troops  encamped  there.  [His  Grace  referred  to  a  passage  in  a  letter 
dated  Shumla,  April,  2,  1854,  addressed  to  Lord  Stratford,  by 
Colonel  Simmons,  on  behalf  of  Omer  Pacha  : — '  If  you  disembark 
at  Varna,  by  keqnng  dear  of  the  lake  of  Devnoy  and  encamping  on  the 
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height*  to  the  south  of  the  town,  jou  will  find  a  heaUhy  nkiatioD, 
surrounded  by  abundance  of  good  water,  with  a  fine  climate  to  restore 
the  men  and  horses  after  their  sea  voyage,  and  the  barrack  in  the 
town  can  be  made  use  of  as  an  hospital,  if  necessary.] 

''  Q.  Did  the  army  avoid  the  lake  of  Devna  ? — A.  /  cannot  sojf 
whether  the  directions  of  Omer  Pacha  were  followed. 

Mr,  Laycard^r-^^^  Q.  Was  not  a  part  of  the  army  actually  encamped 
on  the  lake  ? — A.  It  was  near  the  lake  undoubtedly, 

"  Q.  Were  not  the  Guards  actually  encamped  on  the  lake  ? — ^A.  / 
am  not  awart  of  that" 

THE  PORTER  EPISODE. 

The  Tvnes*  Correspondent. — "  Sir  George  Brown  will  not  allow  the 
porter,  which  had  been  sent  up  to  Yama,  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  camp." — (Page  91.) 

'<  On  Monday,  the  Rifles  had  upwards  of  sixty  men  ill  from  diarrhoea ; 
and  the  17th,  forty  men  ill  from  the  same  cause.  Much  of  this  in- 
crease of  disease  must  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  red  wine  of  the 
country,  sold  at  the  canteens  of  the  camp ;  but  as  the  men  can  get 
nothing  else,  they  think  it  better  to  drink  than  the  water  of  the  place. 
There  are  loud  comphunts  from  officers  and  men  on  this  sccMre,  and 
especially  on  acoount  of  the  porter  and  ale  they  were  promised  not 
being  dealt  out  to  them  ;  and  the  blame  is  laid,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
on  the  shoulders  of  Sir  George  Brown.  It  is  within  my  own  know- 
ledge that  several  officers  have  made  formal  written  implications  to 
the  proper  quarter,  stating  that  if  the  Commissariat  at  Varna  be  in- 
structed to  issue  the  porter,  they  will  find  the  means  of  carrying  it  out 
at  their  own  expense.  To  these  appUccUtons  the  authorities  have  not 
ffwen  any  specific  replies" — (Page  95.) 

The  Morning  Herald's  Correspondent. — "  The  principal  regimental 
officers  accordingly  addressed  Sir  George  Brown  upon  the  subject, 
and  volunteered  to  bring  out  the  porter  to  Alydeen,  at  their  own 
expense,  if  he  would  sanction  it ;  but  the  answer  was  a  firm  refusal 
to  permit  its  being  brought  out  at  all." 

Keeping  the  ^^ firm  refusal''  and  the  ''no  specific  answer  in  mind," 
let  us  return  to  the  inimitable  Times  Correspondent : — ''  The  subject  is 
so  difficult  that  I  shall  not  offer  any  observations  on  it,  but  merely 
content  myself  by  saying,  that  I  am  certain  Sir  George  Brown  is  a 
man  who  would  not  deprive  the  soldiers  of  the  division  which  he 
commands  so  ably,  and  views  with  such  just  pride,  of  a  comfort  pro- 
vided for  them  by  Government,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of 
England,  without  some  sound  and  all-powerfiil  reasons  best  known  to 
himself.  The  real  efficienej  of  this  division  must  be  the  oDject  nearest 
to  his  heart ;  night  and  day  he  strives  to  secure  it  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  and  there  can  be  no  pQssible  motive  for  his  subjecting  them  to 
inconvenience  and  physical  suffering,  amid  all  the  evils  of  bad  living, 
l^r  meat,  poor  water,  poor  wine,  and  no  vegetables.     A  draught  of 
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good  porter,  with  the  Ihcrmometer  at  9S  degrees  or  95  degrees  in  the 
shade,  Mrould  be  a  luxury  which  a  thirsty  soul  in  London  can  never 
understand.  There  must  be  some  wholesome  drink  provided  for  the 
men,  or  they  will  fall  before  the  attacks  of  sickness  in  such  a  climate, 
and  with  such  feeling  as  they  have  at  present ;  and  having  expressed 
an  opinioiif  which  is  shared  by  the  most  experienced  medical  men  out 
here,  I  shall  close  the  subject,  and  leave  the  consideration  of  it  to 
those  most  concerned  at  home." — (Page  96.) 

^'  With  regard  to  the  porter  question,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Sir  Greorge  Brown,  in  an  order  dated 
Saturday  last,  offers  some  explanations,  in  order  to  '  set  himself  right* 
with  the  light  division.  He  informs  the  men  that  his  instructions 
to  colonels  of  regiments  have  always  been — first,  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  of  rations  and  forage;  secondly,  for  the  carriage  of 
groceries ;  and  thirdly,  for  that  of  porter,  whenever  it  was  practicable 
to  do  so.  This  order  has  been  read  to  the  men  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  the  fact  is  that  thirsty  men  mil  not  UsUn  to  reason.** — (Page  107.) 

FBOVIDBNCK   OF  THE  OOTERNMENT. 

By  keeping  the  army  at  Yama,  two  things  were  gained.  The  best 
chance  was  aff(N*ded  for  the  fall  of  Silistria,  and,  in  case  it  should  not 
fyi,  the  army  was  rendered  *'  unfit  to  undertake  any  great  operation 
of  war,"  (The  Times*  Correspondent)  and  consequently  rendered  fit 
to  go  to  Sebastopol. 

The  Morning  Heralds  Correspondent — **  Whether  these  attacks  (of 
the  London  papers  on  the  Generals  and  Admirab  for  doing  nothing) 
were  founded  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  or  merely  put 
forward  for  the  sake  of  averting  the  national  indignation  from  the  Govern- 
ment, no  one  in  Constantinople  knew,  though  all  knew  well  that  they 
were,  at  that  time,  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  and  unjust. 
Even  at  the  time  these  strictures  reached  Constantinople,  the  English 
Crenerals  were  in  want  of  almost  every  essential  for  an  army  ts^ing 
the  field.  Of  our  cavalry,  only  54  men  and  horses  of  the  17th 
Lancers  had  arrived,  and  very  little  more  than  half  our  artillery  ; 
so  many  horses  belonging  to  the  latter  corps  had  died  during  the 
tedious  passage  from  England  in  sailing  transports ;  that  many  of  the 
guns  had  not  their  proper  complement,  while  some  were  without  them 
altogether.  The  places  of  these  animals  could  not  be  filled  up  in 
Turkey,  as  the  country  horses  were  much  too  small  and  too  fierce  for 
the  purpose.  There  was  entire  want  of  proper  medical  stores.  No 
tents  had  come  for  the  Second  Division ;  and  for  an  army  on  active 
service  we  were  so  deficient  in  that  most  important  of  all  requirements 
— ammunition — that  even  when  the  Light  Division  was  pushed  on  to 
Bulgaria,  and  within  three  or  four  days'  march  of  the  enemy,  its 
whole  supply  of  small-arm  cartridge  was  only  240,000  rounds,  or 
about  35  rounds  per  man.  Of  land  transport,  of  every  kind  and 
description   whatsoever,  we  were  entirely  destitute.     Yet  t&is  state  oj 
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tilings  continaed  for  some  time  after  the  dates  when,  to  judge  from  th« 
English  journals,  the  Allies  ought  to  have  been  gathering  immortal 
laurels  on  the  Danube.  If  the  baggage  would  walk  off  itself;  if  the 
Mini^  musket  would  provide  its  own  ammunition ;  if  soldiers  would 
march  without  food  ;  fractured  limbs  heal  without  dressing ;  and, 
above  all,  if  battles  could  be  won  without  cavalry  or  artillery,  then, 
indeed,  the  English  troops  might  have  done  something  immediately. 
But,  as  our  commanders  were  not  justified  in  reckoning  upon  these  re- 
mote probabilities,  and  as  the  Oovemment  left  them  no  choice  between 
that  cmd  doing  nothing^  they  resigned  themselves  to  unavoidable  neces- 
sity, and  did  nothing  accordingly.**— ^VLge  59.) 

''  The  French,  with  their  usual  prudence,  had,  for  some  time,  been 
preparing  for  a  regular  campaign  in  the  E^t,  while  our  Grovemment 
was  only  intent  upon  making  contracts  with  the  transports  for  bring- 
ing back  the  troops  from  Malta  and  Grallipoli.  Even  before  our  Allies 
had  arrived  at  Gallipoli,  their  agents  at  Constantinople  were  busily 
engaged  in  seeking  out  all  the  travelling  agents,  correspondents,  and 
commercial  clerks  of  the  principal  firms  of  the  Levant.  The  services 
of  some  200  of  these  gentlemen  were  secured  upon  their  own  terms, 
and  the  value  of  the  assistance  which  they  rendered  to  the  French 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

'^  All  these  precautions  were  as  open  to  the  English  as  to  their 
allies ;  yet  none  were  taken,  and  a  few  cattle-drivers  and  commissariat 
clerks,  from  Malta,  were  the  highest  recognised  authorities  with  the 
English  army,  upon  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  then 
believed  we  were  to  campaign.  All  the  information  which  our  com- 
missariat authorities  possessed  of  Yama,  Schoumla,  and  the  towns  on 
the  Danube,  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  report  of  Mr.  De- 
puty-Commissary General  Strickland,  who  was  despatched  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  inquiries,  at  the  close  of  February,  1854. 
When  this  active  and  inde&tigable  officer  arrived  in  Bulgaria,  he 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  all  the  arrangements  of  the  French  were 
already  finished,  and  large  contracts  effected  for  the  supply  of  all 
kinds  of  provisions.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he  set  to  work  vigorously ; 
and  after  some  two  or  three  months'  hard  labour,  sent  in  his  Teport 
upon  the  general  resources  of  Bulgaria.  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
stating  that  every  suggestion  which  this  officer's  experience  enabled 
him  to  make  upon  the  best  method  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
troops,  was  afterwards  systematicaUy  diartgarded** — (Page  85.) 

Afler  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Varna,  the  systematical  disregard 
flourishes  in  full  force,  Silistria  being  at  that  time  the  hardest  pressed. 

The  Morning  Herald's  Correspondent. — '*  In  spite  of  the  repeated  as- 
sertions which  at  this  time  were  made  in  England,  that  the  English 
forces  were  fully  provided  with  every  requisite  for  a  campaign,  they 
were  deficient  in  almost  every  essential.  For  the  land  .transport  of 
the  British  army  alone,  13,000  horses  were  required;  and  at  this 
time  we  had  very  little  more  than  1,200,  and  what  was  worse 
there  seemed  very  little    prospect  of  getting  any.     The    Turkish 
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Government  officials  and  Omer  Pasha  made  an  effoit  to  help  the 
English  over  this  difficulty,  by  sending  in  350  Arabas  with  their 
drivers  to  Varna.  The  Ottoman  authorities,  knowing  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal,  offered  to  give  a  guard  to  watch  that  neither 
carts  nor  drivers  escaped.  The  English  declined  this.  They  took 
the  waggons,  but  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  guard ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight,  out  of  the  350,  scarcely  50  remained.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  drivers  of  the  Arabas  were  not  only  not  paid  daily  according 
to  agreement,  but  v^ere  sometimes  kept  a  week  or  a  fortnight  without  any 
money  at  all ;  they  consequently  deserted  whenever  they  could,  and 
put  their  waggons  to  more  pro^table  uses.  These  carts  were  allowed 
to  slip  through  our  fingers  when  we  were  trying  to  buy  them,  or  get 
them  made  in  all  directions.  Any  number  might  have  been  got  from  Con' 
stantinople^  yet  that  seems  to  have  been  the  only  place  where  we  never 
sought  for  them/* — (Page  85.) 

Then  follow  accounts  of  how  the  men  '^  seldom  got  their  full  ra- 
tions; of  their  being  frequently  without  breakfast  altogether,  and 
spending  their  day's  pay  in  buying  small  black  loaves  and  some  wine.** 
This  is  said  specially  of  the  Light  Division,  of  whom  Sir  Creorge 
Brown  was  so  proud,  who  were  encamped  at  Devna,  and  whom  he 
prevented  from  getting  porter. 

The  Times*  Correspondent — "  The  people  of  England  who  are  impa- 
tiently waiting  to  hear  of  Silistria  relieved,  of  the  Danube  released,  of 
the  Dobrudscha  cleared  of  the  Russians,  must  wait  a  little  longer. 
The  generals  are  all  '  tied  by  the  leg,'  for  the  Commissariat  can  get 
no  carts — at  least  they  cannot  succeed  in  procuring  a  tithe  of  what  is 
required.  Had  but  the  nature  of  the  country  been  but  a  little  better 
inquired  into  before  the  army  was  sent  here,  all  these  delays  and 
vexatious  disappointments  would  not  have  taken  place.  The  Commis- 
sariat ought  to  have  been  weeks  out  here  before  the  troops  landed. 
They  (only  two  of  them)  came  to  Varna  but  a  few  days  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Light  Division.  If  I  am  not  misinformed,  the  authorities 
were  told  some  time  ago  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  arise  if  they  did  not  send 
out  commissariat  carts  and  vxtggons.** — (Page  98.) 

A  nation  whose  army  could  not  be  moved  from  Varna  to  Silistria 
four  months  after  it  had  led  England,  can  find  no  words  strong  enough 
to  abuse  the  Turks,  because  their  Pachas  are  incompetent  and  corrupt, 
and  undertake  to  govern  them  themselves. 

SEBASTOPOL  COMMITTBE    REPORT. 

3/r.  Roebuck. — "  Q.  What  was  the  precise  object  of  the  expedition 
to  Varna  V 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle. -^^^  A.  It  was  for  the  Protection  op 
Silistria." 

varna  and  the  two  fowder  magazines. 

The  Morning  Herald* s  Correspondent. — "  It  may  give  my  readers  a 
good  idea  of  the  management  of  the  Turkish  officials  when  I  tell 
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them  that,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Market-place,  in 
one  of  the  most  bustling  parts  of  Vama^  is  situated  a  large  one- 
storied  stone  building,  peiforated  in  about  a  dozen  places  with  window 
apertures,  across  which  were  placed  a  few  iron  bars.  This  was  the 
powder  magazine,  then  containing,  I  am  afraid  to  saj  how  many 
tons  of  powder  and  loaded  shells.  Until  the  arrival  of  tlie  allied 
troops,  it  remamed  in  this  state,  and  the  walls  and  doors  of  the 
building  formed  &yourite  lounges  for  the  idle  portion  of  the  com- 
munity (always  the  majority  in  Turkish  towns)  who  used  to  assemble 
all  round  the  magazine  in  crowds,  smoking  their  chibouks  and 
narghileas  on  the  shady  dunghilb.  No  one  could  comprehend  how 
the  safety  of  the  town  was  hourly  jeopardised  by  the  unprotected 
magazine.  But  Sir  George  Brown  comprehended  the  matter  in  a 
moment."  We  are  then  told  how  he  blocked  up  the  windows,  placed 
sentries,  and  drove  away  the  smokers. — (Page  76.) 

^*  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  August  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  can- 
teen at  Yama.  Both  French  and  English  troops  were  instantly  on 
the  spot ;  yet  in  spite  of  their  unwearied  exertions,  the  flames  con- 
tinued to  spread,  and  before  twenty-four  hours,  two-thirds  of  Varna 
was  a  mass  of  red-hot  embers.  The  flames  first  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  English  powder  magazine ;  and  nothing  but  a  sudden 
change  of  wind  saved  the  large  storehouse  from  taking  fire.  After 
that  the  conflagration  raged  for  nine  hours  round  three  sides  of  the 
French  and  Turkish  powder  stores ;  and  during  this  time,  the  safety, 
not  only  of  all  that  remained  of  Yama,  but  of  the  whole  expeditionary 
force,  hung  as  by  a  hair.  Two-hundred  storehouses  belonging  to  the 
allies,  with  all  their  contents,  were  destroyed,  and  also  Turkish.  The 
English  lost  all  their  magazines  of  biscuits,  barley,  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
soap,  &c."  *'  The  whole  fire  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  the  Greeks, 
but  there  never  appeared  to  be  any  foundation  for  the  rumour.  If 
Greeks  had  so  arranged  matters  as  to  have  got  immense  powder  stores 
formed  in  ivrttched  bams  m  the  centre  of  the  town^  we  might  well  have 
suspected  them  of  sinister  intentions ;  but  as  the  hazardous  sites  for  de* 
positing  the  ammunition  were  selected  hy  the  allied  generals^  we  can  hardly 
blame  the  Greeks  for  the  risk  incurred  when  the  fire  did  take  place.'' 
—(Page  20.^ 

The  Times'  Correspondent — "  On  the  night  of  Thursday,  Aug.  10,  a 
great  fire  broke  out  at  Yarna  which  has  utterly  destroyed  more  than 
on^  quarter  of  the  town.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  incen- 
diary Greeks,  some  of  whom,  who  were  found  with  matches  on  their 
persons,  have  been  arrested.  It  is  asserted  that  others  of  these  incen- 
diaries were  shot  on  the  spot  by  the  French  soldiers.  The  fire  broke 
out  near  the  French  commissariat  stores.*' — (Page  138.) 

There  is  not  a  word  said  of  the  position  or  dangers  of  the  English 
powder  magazine. 

ENGLISH   NATIONALITY. 

Major  Butler's  Journal, — "At  midnight  I  was  awoke  from  a  sound 
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sleep,  and  heard  a  rattling  £re  of  mosketry  proceeding  from  the  di- 
rection of  Arab  Tabia.  The  alarm  had  been  sounded,  and  we 
hastened  to  the  Stamboul  gate.  Fonnd  another  night  attack  on  Ylanli 
and  Arab  Tabia  going  on.  At  first  the  enemy's  batteries  were  silent, 
whilst  oars  continued  to  throw  shell  in  all  directions,  bat  they  soon 
opened  likewise.  The  musketry  from  the  forts  rattled  without  inter- 
ruption for  nearly  an  hour,  then  a  pause  of  about  ten  minutes,  and  it 
recommenced  with  increased  force,  the  fire  flashing  and  extending  all 
round  the  position,  and  continued  incessantiy  without  slackening  till 
after  daybreak,  when  the  reports  arrived  that  the  enemy  had  been  re- 
pulsed in  three  attacks,  with  great  slaughter,  and  we  retired  to  our  tents. 
Firing,  mixed  with  the  cries  of  ^'  Allah-U  Allah  **  of  the  Albanians  and 
Egyptians,  still  continuing,  and  ringing  in  our  ears  till  we  fell  asleep. 

'*  29th. — On  going  to  the  Stamboul  gate  this  morning  we  found 
Moosa  Pacha  receiving  the  arms  and  other  trophies  taken  from  the 
Russian  dead,  noting  them,  and  issuing  rewards  for  each.  It  seems 
that  the  affair  of  last  night  was  a  bloody  one,  the  garrison  of  Arab 
Tabia  being  taken  by  surprise  in  the  first  instance.  INo  alarm  was 
given  till  the  enemy  was  actually  in  the  redoubt,  the  first  to  enter 
was  a  Russian  officer,  who  cut  down  a  Turkish  Lieutenant  of  Artillery, 
but  was  immediately  knocked  over  with  a  handspike  and  killed  by 
the  men  about  A  fierce  hand-to-hand  combat  ensued  with  the  enemy, 
who  clambered  up  from  the  ditch  and  passed  in  through  the  embra- 
sures and  over  tbe  ramparts.  They  were  driven  out  back  into  the 
ditch,  where  a  terrific  slaughter  took  place,  our  guns  pouring  grape 
and  canister  among  them.  They  retired,  re-formed,  and  again  ad- 
vanced, with  drums  beating,  whilst  their  nearest  batteries  now  opened 
with  shells,  rocket,  and  grape.  They  were  again  repulsed.  After  a 
pause  a  third  attack  was  made  ;  this  time  £tom  the  front  as  well  as  on 
the  left  flank,  against  which  the  two  first  had  been  directed.  It  met 
with  a  similar  fitte,  and  the  enemy  was  again  driven  back  with  tre- 
mendous havoc.  The  Albanians  leaping  from  the  entrenchments,  pur- 
sued them  towards  their  batteries.*' 

This  was  the  only  assault  which  took  place  while  Alajor  Butier  was 
in  Silistria.  It  occurred  fourteen  days  after  his  arrival,  and  eighteen 
days  before  his  death.  The  abandonment  of  Arab  Tabia  had  been 
proposed  by  Grach,  a  Prussian  engineer.  Butler  says,  '^  I  did  my 
best  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  much  was  said  pro  and  con,  and  the 
Pacha,  who  inclined  to  yield  to  Grach's  representations  finally  decided 
on  holding  them,  at  all  events,  until  the  case  had  been  referred  to 
Omer  Pacha." 

Now  listen  to  the  Morning  fferalcTs  Correspondent — "  The  whole  con" 
duct  of  the  defence  devolved  upon  them — Butier  and  Nasmyth.  On  his 
arrival  at  Silistria,  Butler  found  two  small  detached  earth- works  on 
the  slope  before  the  town  leading  down  towards  the  Danube.  These 
were  Arab  Tabia  and  Yianti  Tabia ;  with  his  unerring  military  judg- 
ment he  instantly  recognised  their  importance,  and  undertook  the  defence 
of  them  him8elf:'-^(FAg^  82.) 
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This  was  not  written  in  ignorance  of  Migor  Butler's  journal,  for 
tlie  journal  is  published  by  him.  What  monsters  of  absurdity  and 
pretence  would  be  the  Turks  if  they  claimed  for  a  Turkish  Subaltern 
the  honour  of  the  successful  defence  of  an  English  fortress,  but  that 
for  them  would  be  impossible.  When  such  a  claim  b  set  up  for  one 
who  pretends  to  nothing  for  himself,  we  may  be  prepared  for  Williams 
and  Kars,  even  although  the  honour  be  that  of  betrayal  and  defeat. 

ENGLISH   AND  FRENCH. 

The  Times*  Correspondent — "  The  French  are  losing  many  men  by 
the  disease,  but  not  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  However,  their 
officers  have  taken,  perhaps,  the  best  plan  of  checking  the  progress  of 
the  pestilence.  Thei/  have  given  the  men  something  to  do.  They  have 
embarked  the  greater  portion  of  the  Zouaves,  and  sent  them  on  sea." 
—(Page  127.) 

"  Very,  very  hard,  indeed,  set  are  we  to  kill  time,  while  waiting  for 
the  harvest  of  laurels  to  land.  For  the  last  week  there  has  been  a 
delightful  change  in  the  weather — it  rains,  thunders,  lighteas,  and 
blows,  for  a  great  portion  of  each  day — anything  is  better  than  being 
baked  alive.  The  rain  falb  down  from  the  heavens  in  sparkling 
streams ;  the  thunder  is  ear-splitting,  and  rattles  for  hours  through 
the  mountains  ;  the  lightning  is  forked,  fierce  and  vivid ;  and  the  wind 
is  strong  enough  to  sliake  tent-poles  to  their  foundation,  and  some- 
times to  overturn  the  saturated  canvass  on  its  unhappy  occupant.  It 
is  at  such  times  that  ^nnvd  comes  on  a  man  like  a  demon,  aided  very 
often  by  diarrhoea  or  a  gentle  dysentery." — (Page  119.) 

"  It  is  a  pity — if  it  can  he  helped — to  send  out  the  whole  disposable 
British  army  here,  to  linger  for  months  in  inactivity — to  push  them 
on  for  a  few  miles  from  camp  to  camp — and  then  to  let  them  remain 
*  eating  their  hearts '  for  week  after  week  of  idleness — till  they  sicken 
and  die."— (Page  133.) 

The  Morning  Herald's  Correspondent. — "  On  the  retreat  of  the  Rus- 
sians from  Silistria,  a  general  opinion  obtained  among  our  officers, 
that  the  war  had  virtu lUly  terminated  ;  and  it  was  strengthened  by 
seeing  that  almost  all  (he  preparations  for  taking  the  field  were  either  given 
up  entirely^  or  pushed  with  little  vigour.  Long  odds  were,  therefore, 
freely  given  in  favour  of  at  least  the  English  portion  of  the  contin- 
gent spending  their  Christmas  in  England. 

"  The  French,  however,  never  relaxed  their  efforts.  Their  prepa- 
rations for  a  campaign  went  forward  as  steadily.as  if  the  enemy  were 
within  ten  miles  of  their  cantonments.  Immense  stores  of  provisions  of 
all  kinds  were  collected  at  Bourgaa,  Varna,  Sinope,  Sampsoun,  and 
other  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  provide  against  the 
exigencies  of  a  winter  campaign.** 

DISCONTENT  OF  THE  ARMY. 

TJie  Morning  Herald's  Correspondent.^*-^^  About  the  time  when  the 
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siege  of  Silistria  was  raised,  the  English  troops,  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  were  discontented.  They  were  idle,  their  rations  were  irregti* 
lar,  and  badly  managed ;  and  above  all,  the  men  of  the  Light  Divt* 
sion  were  harrassed  and  quite  worn  out  by  their  repeated  and  heavy 
drills  during  the  great  heats  of  the  day.  •  •  •  Things  thus 
dragged  on  till  about  the  20th  of  June,  by  which  time  part  of  Priooe 
Napoleon's  division,  with  the  whole  of  the  Second  Division,  under  Sir 
de  Lacy  Evans,  and  part  of  the  Third  Division,  under  Sir  B.  Eng^ 
land,  had  arrived  at  Varna.  But  though  these  troops  strengthen^ 
the  hands  of  the  allied  commanders,  things  lessened  still  further  their 
already  small  chances  of  being  able  to  advance.  Each  day  diminished 
the  quantity,  and  increased  the  demand  for  arabas,  of  which  we  had 
now  almost  drained  the  country.  The  poor  native  Bulgarians  were 
rather  alarmed  than  tempted  by  the  high  ofTei^s  we  made  for  their 
services,  and  evidently  looked  upon  aiding  us  in  any  way  as  a  service 
of  no  common  risk.  The  dangerous  condition  of  Silistria  was  well 
known ;  and  it  was  also  as  well  known  that  there  was  as  much  chance 
of  the  allies  going  towards  it,  as  there  was  of  its  coming  towards  us. 
•  «  «  'p[jQ  reasons,  though  considered  unanswerable,  did  not  at  aU 
lead  to  weaken  the  general  deling  that  great  faults  had  been  com- 
mitted somewhere  or  other,  and,  as  I  have  said,  something  akin  to 
deep  discontent  was  general  throughout  the  army.'^ 

PREPARATIONS  MADE  TO  ENABLE  THE  ARMY  TO 
TAKE  THE  FIELD  IN  BULGARIA. 

PUBUG   ANIMALS, 
SELECT  COManTTEB    ON    AH3C7    BBFOBE    SEBA8T0P0L. — ^TDIRD    REPORT. 

Sir  C.  Trevdyan. — «  Q.  13,482. — Can  you  tell  the  Committee 
whether,  at  any  time,  Mr.  Commissary-General  Filder  said  that  he 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  baggage  animals  provided  to  move  the 
army  from  Varna  I  Did  he  ever  give  you  that  information  ?-— A.  Yes ; 
I  have  just  read  a  passage  to  the  Committee  from  a  letter  from 
Commissary-General  Filder,  stating  for  how  many  days  he  was  able 
to  furnish  provisions. 

'<  Q.  13,483. — ^My  question  is,  whether  he  ever  told  you  that  he 
had  baggage  animals  in  sufficient  numbers  to  move  the  army  ? — ^A« 
He  never  stated  that  in  so  many  words,  but  he  never  stated  anything 
to  the  contrary. 

''Q.  13,484. — From  that  you  conclude  that  he  had  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  animals  to  move  the  army  from  Varna  with  the 
baggage,  as  well  as  provisions  and  medicines  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say  that  he  had  enough  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  in  a  satis&ctory 
manner,  but  he  had  made  large  provision. 

"  Q.  13,485. — Did  he  not  write  to  the  authorities,  under  whose 
supervision  he  was,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to 
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meet  those  services  if  called  upon  to  meet  them;  for  he  had  to 
furnish  transport  for  the  stores,  for  the  ammuiition,  for^the  field 
equipment,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  edck  and  woondedf  A,  As  h$ 
wa$  never  called  upon  to  provide  transporty  to  enable  me  arm^  to  take  the 
field  m  BvlgariOj  he  never  furnished  to  the  treasury  a  statement  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  provide  the  transport. 

*^  Q.  13,486. — ^But  surely  it  was  the  intention  to  take  the  army  into 
Bulgaria ;  was  it  not  f — A.  That  intention  was  entertained  for  a  consi- 
derable period,  and  Commissary-General  Filder  made  great  exertions, 

<^Q.  18,487. — HadnotLordRaglan  acquainted  Commissary-Greneral 
Filder  that  he  might  be  called  upon  to  prepare  for  active  operations  in 
the  field  f — A.  I  presume  he  had  done  so. 

**  Q.  18,488. — ^Are  you  not  aware  that  he  had  done  sot — A.  / 
entertain  no  doubt  that  he  did. 

*^  Q.  18,489. — ^Then  do  you  know  whether  or  not  Commissary- 
General  Filder,  having  those  orders  given  to  him,  was  prepared  to 
meet  those  orders  ? — ^A.  The  contingency  dkl  not  arise. 

^'  Q.  18,490. — ^The  contingency  might  have  arisen  any  day,  and  he 
VTBB  liable  to  be  called  upon  any  day  to  provide  for  that  contingency : 
did  he  ever  provide  for  it? — A.  I  can  give  the  extent  to  which  he 
provided  for  it. 

^^  Q.  13,491. — ^The  question  is,  whether  he  provided  the  army  with 
sufficient  transport  to  undertake  a  campaign  in  Bulgaria  f — ^A.  I  can- 
not state  positively  he  did.  He  had  provided  a  large  amount  of  trans- 
port ;  far  more  than  sufficient  for  the  Crimean  expedition. 

^^  Q.  13,492. — Suppose  the  army  had  been  compelled  to  advance 
to  the  relief  of  Silistria,  could  it  have  done  so  with  the  transport  at 
his  disposal? — A.  He  never  reported  to  me  either  thai  it  was  sufficient 
or  that  it  was  not;  but  he  had  a  large  amount  of  transport. 

'^  Q.  13,493. — Did  not  that  contingency  suggest  itself  to  your  mind, 
that  it  might  happen  that  the  army  might  want  to  move  which  was  at 
Varna?— A.  Certainly;  and  Commissary-Greneral  Filder  was  making 
every  possible  exertion  to  get  together  the  requisite  amount  of  trans- 
port, and  we  supported  him  in  every  possible  manner. 

"  Q.  13,494.— Did  he  get  it  together  ?— A.  He  got  together  suffi- 
cient to  convey  the  provisions  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

"  Q.  13,495. — ^You  have  referred  to  these  authorities  who  have 
written  upon  the  amount  of  transport  required  for  moving  an  army. 
Do  you  believe  that  he  had  anything  like  the  amount  of  transport 
which  they  lay  down  in  these  books,  as  being  necessary  for  the  move- 
ment of  such  an  army  ? — A.  I  find  at  page  37  of  Sir  John  Bissett's 
Treatise,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  transport  required  for  moving 
53,000  men,  which  amounts  to  16,000  horses,  and  baggage  mules 
and  commissariat  mules  attached,  8,815. 

**  Q.  13,496.-- That  makes  24,000  animals,  therefore,  if  we  divide 
that  by  about  half,  that  would  leave  about  1 2,000  as  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  that  authority,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

^'  Q.  13,497. — As  yet  we  have  only  heard  of  5,000  being  pro- 
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videdf — A.  Nearly  6,000;  5,659  was  the  total  number  of  animals 
that  he  had  at  Varna,  and  he  had  besides  upwards  of  1,000  arabas, 
equal  to  upwards  of  3,000  horses, 

"  Q.  18,498. — Were  not  a  great  manj  of  tbese  animals  prirate 
property,  belonging  to  the  officers  ? — A.  No ;  those  were  all  pubiio 
animals :  the  whole  of  the  animals  belonging  to  the  officers  were  quite 
independent  of  them. 

<«  Q.  18,499. — It  has  been  stated  on  evidence  that  the  5,000  odd 
included  the  officers'  animals! — ^A.  It  included  the  regimental  bat 
animals ;  twenty-four  were  attached  to  each  regiment  for  carrying 
the  tents  and  the  quarter-master's  stores." 

"  Q.  18,622. — There  were  one  or  two  points  in  the  evidence  given 
by  you  yesterday  which  you  wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering before  you  gave  your  answers  ? — A.  There  were  two  points  as 
to  which  my  memory  did  not  quite  serve  me^  namely,  the  distinction 
between  the  officers'  baggage  horses  and  the  regimental  bat  horses ; 
next,  the  degree  of  preparation  made  by  the  commissariat  to  enable 
the  army  to  take  the  field  in  Bulgaria. 

"  Q.  13,675.— That  (the  5,000  or  6,000  baggage  animals)  did  not 
include  the  horses  that  belonged  to  the  officers,  and  were  used  for 
their  own  private  baggage? — A.  No,  it  did  not,  and  those  horses 
were  very  numerous,  and  they  formed  an  important  component  part 
of  the  means  of  conveyance  of  the  baggage  and  equipments  of  the 
army,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  show  herealler.  The  number  of  the  regi- 
mental bat  horses  is  settled  by  a  general  order  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington fixed  a  certain  number  for  each  regiment  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  and  Lord  Raglan  fised  a  certain 
number,  twenty-four,  for  each  regiment. 

"  Q.  13,676. — ^Does  not  that  include  the  horses  of  the  officers? — 
A.  No  ;  they  are  quite  distinct ;  they  are  purchased  by  the  commis- 
sariat. 

"  Q.  13,677. — ^Then  your  statement  that  they  were  a  groat  num- 
ber, has  nothing  to  do  with  that  proportion  ?— A.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  regimental  bat  horses ;  twenty-four  bat  horses  were  assigned  to 
convey  the  tents,  the  Quartermaster-General's  stores,  and  the  entrench- 
ing tools.  The  other  statement  I  have  to  make  is  this  :  the  following 
is  contained  in  an  official  memorandum,  submitted  by  the  Commissary- 
General  Filder,  to  Lord  Raglan,  on  the  16th  of  February  last.  **If 
the  British  army,  when  in  Balgaria,  had  advanced  to  the  Danube,  it 
would  have  required  for  its  use  5,000  pack-horses  (that  number  was 
actually  purchased),  and  3,000  waggons,  or,  if  all  the  transport  had 
consisted  of  pack-horses,  14,0*)0  would  have  been  necessary."  The 
calculation  is  that  one  cart  and  horse  are  equal  to  three  pack-horses ; 
a  cart  and  horse  will  carry  600  pounds,  and  a  pack-horse  200  pounds. 
Mr.  Filder  had  5657  animals  belonging  to  the  Government,  when  he 
left  Varna ;  and  as  he  had  ceased  to  make  further  purchases,  except 
of  mules,  from  the  time  when  it  was  determined  to  go  to  the  Crimefl^ 
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the  number  might  have  been  considerably  increased,  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  campaign  on  the  Danube.  As  regards  ara- 
bas,  Mr.  Filder  was  dependent  upon  Omer  Pacha,  who  had  the  entire 
resources  of  Bulgaria  at  his  command.  He  made  an  application  to 
Omer  Pacha  before  he  lefl  Constantinople,  through  Lord  Stratford  de 
Bedclifie  and  the  Turkish  Government,  for  2,000  arabas,  stating  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  the  troops  moved  in  advance  of  Devna,  3,000 
would  be  required.  He  observed  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  as  the  trans- 
port existed,  that  is  existed  in  the  country,  and  Omer  Paclia  was 
desirous  to  enable  the  army  to  move,  he  had  every  hope  of  a  successful 
result.  On  July  the  18th,  he  wrote  to  me  from  Varna: — "  We  could 
have  moved  on  from  this,  had  it  been  necessary,  although  we  are  far  from 
having  such  a  transport  establishment  as  I  could  wish,  or  can 
rely  on." 

"  Q.  13,679.— What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "could ;"  that  is 
the  past  tense  ? — ^A.  It  was  written  after  the  change  of  plan  had  taken 
place,  and  it  was  determined  to  go  to  the  Crimea;  he  was  speaking 
of  it  as  a  past  transaction.  I  received  a  great  deal  more  from  him 
upon  the  subject  in  my  demi-official  correspondence. 

"  Q.  13,680. — But  that  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  evidence  the 
committee  has  received  ? — A.  It  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  Commissary- General  Filder's  communications  to  me.  I  had  the  most 
ample  information  from  him,  not  only  public,  but  demi-otficial,  written 
from  mail  to  mail ;  he  had  never  less  than  1,000  arabas  on  hire,  some- 
times more ;  the  transport  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissariat  at 
Varna,  was  irrespective  of  the  ambulance,  which  was  under  the  War- 
Office,  and  of  the  officers'  baggage  horses.  Mr.  Filder  also  observes 
in  his  official  memorandum,  furnished  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
on  the  27th  of  July : — "  Had  it  been  deemed  necessary  to  continue 
the  formation  of  a  depot  in  advance  of  Devna,  it  would  have  further 
facilitated  any  movement  it  might  be  intended  to  moke,  whether  it 
advanced  or  not." 

"  Q.  13,681. — When  you  state  that  the  ambulance  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Office,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  War 
Office  on  the  spot,  giving  orders  respecting  the  ambulance? — A. 
Indeed  I  do  not  know  ;  we  received  no  communication  on  the  subject. 
"  Q.  18,684. — You  have  stated  that  those  5,600  pack  animals  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  the  army  moving  in  Bulgaria,  considering  that 
they  moved  with  arabas? — A.  Yes,  in  addition  to  the  3,000  arabas; 
and  I  may  mention  that  Commissary-General  Filder  never  put  forth 
his  strength  as  to  the  arabas ;  they  were  his  main-stay  and  his  great 
reserve.  The  arabas  of  the  country,  the  carts  of  the  country,  abound- 
ing as  they  do  in  every  village,  were  entirely  at  Omor  Pacha's  dis- 
posal, and  the  moment  it  was  determined,  if  it  had  been  determined, 
to  have  a  campaign  on  the  Danube,  Omer  Pacha's  means  would  have 
been  put  in  force. 

"  Q.  13,685. — You  stated  yesterday,  did  you  not,  that  ihey  applied 
to  Omer  Ps^ksL  for  a  large  number  of  aaabas,  but  they  did  not  obtain 
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above  half  the  number  they  wanted  1 — A.  They  applied  for  2,000, 
and  they  got  upwards  of  1,000»  but  there  was  no  great  pressure  applied. 

"Q.  13,686.— Could  they  have  obtained  3,000?— A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it ;  the  Russians  had  almost  a  fabulous  number.  They  did 
not  get  them,  because  the  time  was  not  come, 

'*  Q.  13,687. — Where  had  the  Russians  obtained  this  fabulous 
number  t — A.  In  the  Principalities. 

"  Q.  13,688. — How  could  we  get  them  from  the  Principalities? — 
A.  They  brought  a  great  number  from  Bessarabia ;  they  pressed  all 
the  transport  of  the  Principalities ;  with  submission,  I  believe  every 
village  abounds  in  carts  of  some  sort,  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"  Q.  13,689. — But  why  do  you  illustrate  our  position  by  referring 
to  that  of  the  Russians  ? — A.  Bulgaria  is  a  rich  country.  I  believe 
it  abounds  in  villages  in  the  plains  bordering  on  the  Danube. 

The  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  proves  that  it  never  was 
intended  to  relieve  Silistria.  We  give  it  at  length,  that  our  readers 
may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves.  We  will  now  put  it  succinctly: 
— *'  He  (the  Commissary-General)  was  never  called  upon  to  provide 
transport  to  enable  the  army  to  take  the  field  in  Bulgaria."  The 
question  whether  he  was  ready  in  case  the  army  had  been  called  upon 
to  take  the  field  is  answered  by  "the  contingency  did  not  arise*' ;  the 
"  contingency  "  is  the  fall  of  Silistria.  The  Government  justifies  the 
want  of  transport,  after  the  thing  is  over,  by  saying  they  did  not  want 
it ;  they  did  not  want  to  do  anything.  The  newspaper  correspondents 
on  the  spot  at  the  time  write  home  that  nothing  is  done,  because,  for 
want  of  transport  nothing  can  be  done.  Meanwhile,  Omer  Pacha  is 
led  to  believe  that  Silistria  was  to  be  relieved,  as  we  know  from 
Major  Butler*s  journal.  His  words  are  too  important  not  to  be  quo- 
ted : — "24th  of  May,  in  the  forenoon,  Moussa  Pacha  came  and  informed 
us  that  he  had  received  news  from  Omer  Pacha,  with  the  cheering 
assurance  that  within  eight  days  at  farthest,  we  should  see  red  jackets 
on  the  heights  above  the  town."  This  is  just  afler  the  first  great 
council  of  war,  at  which  Omer  Pacha  was  present,  and  the  Command- 
ers-in-Chief and  principal  officers  of  both  the  allied  armies. 

It  would  be  but  a  continuation  of  the  scheme  by  which  this  ^rmy 
was  rendered  useless  in  Turkey,  to  cast  it  on  a  barren  coast  of  Russia, 
at  the  beginning  of  winter ;  to  encamp  it  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
fortress  it  was  commissioned  to  take,  and  to  leave  it  there  for  the  winter, 
for  which  it  was  unprepared.  Failure  was  ensured  by  the  sending  it 
to  the  Crimea ;  the  ingenious  details  of  mismanagement  into  which 
we  shall  now  have  to  enter,  were  not  requisite  to  prevent  success,  but 
followed  of  necessity  from  the  course  in  which  the  Government  were 
involved,  and  each  in  itself  monstrous  and  incredible,  they  serve  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  general  design  of  an  analagous  nature. 
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PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  INVASION  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  Sebastopol  Committee  obtained  (Q.  14,422)  the  ostensible  in- 
structions issued  in  June,  1854,  for  the  operations  against  Sebastopol 
as  follows:-  [extract.] 

<<  War  department,  29th  June,  1854. 

"  /(  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  Ruseum  Army^  now  retreating 
from  the  Ttirkiah  territory,  may  he  poured  into  the  Crhnea  to  reinforce 
Sebastopol ;  as  all  communications  by  sea  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
allied  powers,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  ekdeayoub  to  cut  off  all  com' 
munications  by  land  between  the  Crimea  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Russian 
dominions.  This  would  be  effectuallj  done  by  the  occupation  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Perekop ;  and  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  Turkish  Army  can  now  be  spared  for  this  purpose,  it 
would  be  highly  important  that  measures  should  be  taken  without  delay 
for  sending  an  adequate  force  to  that  point ;  and  associating  with  the 
troops  of  the  Sultan,  such  English  and  French  officers  as  would  assist, 
by  their  advice,  in  holding  permanently  this  position.  With  the  same 
object,  important  assistance  might  be  rendered  by  Admiral  Dundas, 
if  he  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  any  ressels  of  a  light  draught,  which 
would  prevent  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  to  the  Crimea  through 
the  Sea  of  Azoff." 

On  the  following  day  the  Committee  resume  the  examination  of 
this  despatch : — 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle.— ^^  Q.  14,768.— In  that  letter,  which  you 
placed  before  the  committee  yesterday,  there  is  a  plan  of  operations  in 
the  Sea  of  AzofT,  and  elsewhere,  in  which  the  fleet  was  to  take  a 
prominent  part ;  was  that  letter  communicated  to  the  Admiralty  ? — 
A,  Certainly. 

"  Q.  14,767. — Was  it  acted  upon? — A.  That  I  am  unable  to  say. 
I  am  aware  of  this,  that  Sir  James  Graham,  in  consequence  of  the 
despatch  which  I  wrote  to  Lord  Raglan,  wrote  a  similar  despatch  to 
the  admiral  of  the  fleet ;  I  mean  similar  upon  that  point. 

"Q.  14,770. — Was  any  blockade  enforced  in  the  Black  Sea? — 
A.  No. 

<<  Q.  14,771. — ^In  whose  department  would  the  enforcement  of  a 
blockade  have  been ;  in  the  department  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  or 
of  the  Admiralty  ? — ^A.  The  Admiralty, 

<*  Q.  14,772. — Supposing  the  non-enforcement  of  a  blockade  had 
interfered  with  military  operations,  would  it  have  been  the  duty  of 
the  Minister  of  War  to  remonstrate  with  the  Admiralty? — A.  Cer- 
tainly ;  it  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  in  all  those  matters  it  is 
assumed  that  there  is  a  co-operation  among  the  existing  Members  of  the 
Cabinet ;  that  there  would  not  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  First 
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Lord  of  the  Admiraltj  to  use  hia  fleet  to  thwart  the  operations  of  the 
ariOTy  which  was  under  the  more  Immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary 
for  War. 

^<  Q.  14,778. — ^Are  you  aware  whether  any  blockade  was  kept  up 
until  lately  ? — ^A.  I  have  already  said  that  it  was  not. 

<<  Q.  14|774. — Were  not  the  orders  to  the  English  navy,  to  act  in 
all  matters  of  blockade,  and  things  of  that  kind,  in  conjunction  only 
with  the  French  navy  1 — ^A.  They  were. 

*^  Q.  14,777. — ^Your  Grace  has  stated  that  there  was  no  blockade 
of  the  Black  Sea,  although  it  had  been  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  orders  had  been  sent  to  institute  a  blockade.  Do  you  believe 
that  the  reasons  why  that  blockade  was  not  enforced  arose  firom  poli- 
tical, and  not  merely  from  naval  circumstances  t — ^A.  Chiefly  political 
circumstances. 

•*Q. — 14,778. — ^Who  judged  of  those  political  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  order? — A.  That  would  be  entering  into 
a  variety  of  matters  connected  with  arrangements  between  the  English 
fleet  and  the  French  fleet,  and  communications  between  the  heads  of 
both  fleets  and  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  and  other  matters. 
I  think  it  would  be  more  proper,  if  the  committee  think  it  desirable 
to  obtain  that  information,  that  they  should  obtain  it  from  the  present 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  than  from  me.  I  think  that  there  might  be 
inconvenience  in  my  answering  the  question.  I  am  able  to  answer  it, 
and  have  no  personal  objection. 

'*  Q.  14,779. — ^My  object  was  to  learn  whether  the  admirals  were 
responsible  for  the  determination  of  the  Grovemment? — A.  /  think  wt 
ought  to  say  that  Cfovemment  tvas  responsible  principally ;  there  were  diffi- 
culties raised  out  there.  Orders  were  sent,  as  I  have  already  admitted, 
to  institute  a  blockade.  Difficulties  arose  at  the  seat  of  war  of  a  po- 
litical character,  not  connected  with  any  disobedience  on  the  part  of 
the  admiral  of  our  fleet,  of  the  orders  sent  out  by  the  Government 
from  home,  into  which  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  enter. 
The  committee  will,  of  course,  have  the  power  of  obtaining  the  infor- 
mation if  they  think  it  of  importance, 

^^  Q.  14,780, — Were  any  reasons  sent  to  you  from  the  East  which 
were  considered  satis&ctory  by  the  Government  for  not  enforcing 
the  blockade  ? — A.  Reasons  were  sent :  that  they  were  in  all  respects 
entirely  satisfactory,  I  think  I  cannot  say.  Again,  I  would  really 
rather  not  say  why  I  consider  that  they  were  not  satisfactory ;  thmf 
would  not  apply  merely  to  those  departments  into  wh»ch  the  honourable 
gentleman  wishes  to  inquire/^ 

Vice' Admiral  Dundas, — ^^Q.  20,417. — ^You  did  not  proceed  to  the 
Crimea  till  the  beginning  of  September? — ^A.  We  did  not  lie  there 
all  the  time ;  we  went  to  sea  afterwards.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  enterprise ;  I  was  to  blockade  Sebastopol ;  I  knew  noting  of  the 
army  coming  till  it  arriifed  at  Varna  I  was  to  take  care  of  S^a^opolj 
and  protect  the  Euxine ;  that  was  my  duty. 
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'<  Q.  20,118.^  Do  jou  mean  bj  that  that  you  were  to  blockade  the 
Russian  ports? — Yes. 

"  Q.  20,417. — Were  all  the  ports  blockaded  ?— A,  Not  to  merchafU" 
men;  to  men  of  war  theu  were  blockaded. 

*'*'  Q.  20,420. — Did  not  the  enemy's  fleet  come  out  of  Sebastopol  f«- 
A.   Vei^  often ;  two  or  three  of  them. 

*'*'  Q.  20,421. — Did  not  one  Russian  steamer  come  to  the  Bospho- 
rus  t — A.  I  never  heard  of  her  coming  to  the  Bosphorus ;  one  of  them 
came  on  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  more  did 
not  come;  if  they  had  been  an  enterprising  enemy  they  would  have 
come  out. 

•*  Q.  20,422. — ^In  spite  of  your  blockade  ? — A.  Certainly ;  you  cannot 
blockade  a  port  so  close  as  tliat;  it  is  impossible." 

TJie  Morning  Herald's  Correspondent — "  A  short  time  before  and  after 
the  declaration  of  war  the  English  and  French  fleets  cruised  in  sight  of 
Sebastopol.  Finding  the  Russians  did  not  attempt  to  come  forth  while 
they  were  there,  the  squadron  gradually  moved  away ;  and,  shortly 
after  the  allies  came  to  Varna,  the  blockade,  or  rather  the  appearance 
of  a  blockade,  was  raised ;  and,  beyond  a  war-steamer  '  sighting  *  the 
place  once  a  week  or  so,  the  Russians  were  left  to  themselves.**  He 
then  gives  various  incidents ;  such  as  three  transports  sent  from 
Sebastopol  to  Nicholaiefl"  for  timber  arriving  there  in  safety.  The 
Ylademir  making  seven  voyages  in  the  Black  sea  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  capturing  small  Turkish  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor;  burning  two  coal  hulks  at  Heradea,  and  going  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  Another  steam-frigate  made  three  trips  in 
the  Black  Sea.  ^'  In  the  beginning  of  July,  four  sail  of  the  line,  with 
two  or  three  frigates  and  steamers,  quitted  the  harbour,  and  cruised 
for  two  or  three  days  off  Sebastopol,  out  of  sight  of  land."  One  of 
them,  an  84-gun  ship,  got  on  shore  out  of  the  range  of  the  Russian 
batteries,  and  remained  there  for  two  days  and  three  nights,  and  was 
eventually  floated  ofl*,  undisturbed,  in  the  sight  of  a  French  or  English 
ship.  '<  The  guns  and  boilers  of  the  Tiger  steam  frigate  were  re- 
covered from  the  wreck  by  the  Russians ;  the  former  were  kept  at 
Odessa ;  the  latter  were  placed  on  board  a  small  vessel,  which  coasted 
along  till  she  reached  Sebastopol.'* 

'*  My  duty,"  says  Admiral  Dundas,  *<  was  to  take  care  of  Sebastopol, 
and  protect  the  Euxine."  One  might  suppose  from  the  above  state- 
ment, and  his  own,  that  he  had  failed  in  executing  that  duty.  But  the 
gallant  admiral  was  recalled,  only  to  be  rewarded. 

Sir  James  Graham, — "  21,278. — ^Did  the  Turkish  admiral  pur- 
pose to  take  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Circassian  coast,  to  your  know- 
ledge, before  the  aflair  at  Sinope? — A.  No.  I  think,  after  that, 
immediately  (!)  I  know  that  the  Turkish  admiral,  before  the  aflair 
of  Sinope,  insisted  on  going  into  the  Black  Sea,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  French  and  English  admuals. 
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"Q.  21,275. — Afterwards,  did  not  the  Turks  propose  to  effect  a 
landing,  or  to  blockade  the  coast  of  Circassia  ? — A.  Yes.  I  believe 
they  did,  and  after  the  experience  of  Smope^  it  was  considered  a  most 
dangerous  operation  for  them  to  go  alone. 

«*Q.  21,276. — Who  prevented  them  going? — A.  I  believe  the 
common  sense  of  all  the  authorities  other  than  the  TurkisIiJ' 

Lord  Stratford  de  Hedcliffe, — (5th  of  November). — "I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  dissuading  the  Porte  from  sending  a  detachment  of  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  sailing  frigates  into  the  Black  Sea  at  this  moment." 
The  Turkish  fleet,  being  thus  prevented  from  entering  the  Black 
Sea,  seven  small  Turkish  frigates  were  exposed  to  the  attack  of 
the  whole  Russian  fleet ;  and,  refusing  to  surrender,  fought  on  till  their 
vessels  blew  np,  so  that»  to  quote  the  Russian  despatch,  ''  the  Ku&siiin 
squadron  suffered  considerably.**  After  that  affair.  Lord  Clarendon 
writes  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  **  Her  Majesty's  Government 
consider  it  indispensable  that  no  naval  opei*ation  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Turkish  fleet  without  the  previous  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
the  British  and  French  Admirals*  Nor  do  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment think  it  just,  so  long  as  England  and  France  are  not  actually  at 
war  with  Russia,  that  the  combined  fleets  should  aid  and  protect  tAe 
Tkirkish  forces  in  acts  of  aggression  upon  the  Russian  territory,  while  the 
Russian  fleet  is  prevented  from  repelling  such  attacks,  or  conveying 
the  means  necessary  for  the  defence  of  that  territory.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  course  which  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  this  country  prescribed,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  do 
not  disguise  from  themselves  that  it  may,  at  no  distant  period,  involve 
England  and  France  in  war  with  Russia,  and  they  consider  it  equally 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  two  Powers  not  to  allow  the  peace  of 
Europe  to  be  dependent  upon  that  national  spirit  in  Turkey,  which,  how- 
ever admirable  in  itself,  and  however  useful  against  the  aggressor,  is  now 
evidently  beyond  the  control  of  the  Turkish  Government." 

The  Russian  fleet  was  not  kept  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Turkish 
was.  Even  Admiral  Dundas  considers  the  Russians  not  to  be 
enterprising  enemies.  Lord  Clarendon  does  not  hesitate  to  avow  his 
fears  of  the  spirit  of  the  Turks,  afler  the  affair  of  Sinope,  and  yet  the 
British  public  will  persist  in  believing  that  it  was  from  the  Russian 
fleet  and  not  the  Turkish  that  the  Euxine  was  to  be  protected. 

Vice-Admiral  Dundas, — "  Q.  20,603. — Did  you  ever  receive  orders 
from  the  Admiralty  respecting  the  blockade  of  the  Euxine  ? — A.  Yes  ; 
very  often. 

^^  Q.  20,604. — Did  those  orders  complain  that  the  blockade  was  not 
complete  f — A.  No ;  they  never  complained  of  it. 

'^Q.  20,451. — ^A  despatch  was  read  to  this  committee,  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  in  which  he  states,  with  regard  to  the  Crimea,  '  Im- 
portant assistance  might  be  rendered  by  Admiral  Dundas,  if  he  has 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  any  vessels  of  a  light  draughty  which  would 
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prerent  the  passage  of  Ronian  troops  to  the  Crimeai  tlmragh  tlie 
Sea  of  Azoff ; '  was  your  attention,  at  an  eariy  period,  csJled  to  thai 
subject? — A.  Perfectly. 

<<  Q,  20,452. — EUiving  heard  fix>m  the  Government  at  home  thai 
it  was  considered  desirable  that  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  to  tiie 
Crimea  through  the  Sea  of  Asoff  should  be  prevented,  you  considered, 
of  course,  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  prevent  it. — ^A.  It  mm 
not  possible. 

<<  Q.  20,458.— Even  if  you  had  had  vessels  of  light  draught  of 
water,  you  could  not  have  done  itt— A.  Without  troops  to  take 
possession  of  Eertcb,  you  could  not  have  done  it.** 

Sir  James  Oraham.'-^^*  Q.  21,194. — ^It  was  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  strict  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea  had  been  ordered ; 
will  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  such  a  strict  blockade 
had  been  ordered  1 — A.  In  the  strongest  possible  manner  it  had  been 
caUed  to  the  attention  of  the  naval  Commander-in-Chie^  and  if  I 
should  not  weary  the  committee  I  should  like  to  read  a  series  of 
despatches  on  the  subject  of  the  blockade ;  Lord  Palmerston  has  no 
objection  to  my  reading  what  I  am  about  to  read.  This  is  dated  the 
25th  of  October. 

<«  Q.  21,195.— Is  that  the  first  t— A.  No ;  there  are  others.  I  was 
going  to  show  the  regret  of  the  Admiralty  that  the  blockade  had  not 
taken  place  earlier. 

«<Q.  21,196. — ^Will  you  state  when  the  first  despatch  was  sentt 
— A.  On  the  5th  of  April,  war  being  declared  on  the  29th  of  March. 
The  admiral  is  ordered  to  use  the  largest  discretionary  powers  in 
blockading  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
reports  from  the  Advocate-Greneral  were  transmitted  to  Admiral 
Dundas,  with  orders  to  furnish,  without  delay,  precise  information  of 
the  blockades  actuaUy  established 

<<  Q.  21,197. — Did  he  furnish  that  information  T — ^A.  I  have  already 
stated  in  Parliament  that  a  scheme  of  blockade  was  prepared  by 
Admiral  Dundas  and  Admiral  Hamelin,  which  contemplated  the 
stoppage  at  the  Bosphorus  of  the  entrance  of  trading  vessds  into  the 
Blade  Sea,  which  was  sent  to  England  and  to  Paris  by  the  respective 
ambassadors,  and  was  negatived  by  the  two  Governments  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  led  to  a  considerable  loss  of 
time. 

<<  Q.  21,198. — Was  that  done  in  pursuance  of  those  instructions  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  then  came  the  expedition  to  Varna,  and  from  Varna  to  the 
Crimea,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  available  force ;  and  that 
will  bring  me  pretty  nearly  to  the  time  when  we  expressed  regret  that 
the  blockade  had  not  been  established.  The  letter  of  the  25th  of 
October  is  the  first  expressing  regret  that  it  had  not  been  done  before. 
'Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  express  to  you  the  regret  of  their  lordships  that  the  blockade 
of  the  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  has  never  yet  been  generally 
and  vigorously  established,  (!)    The  plan  proposed  by  Admiral  Hamelin 
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and  yourself  of  stopping  the  trade  to  and  from  the  Russian  ports  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus  was  inadmissible  under  the  law  of 
nations,  and  was  consequently  rejected.  The  failure  of  this  plan  ren- 
dered still  more  imperative  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  accustomed 
modes  of  blockade,  by  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  force,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  principal  harbours  and  estuaries  belonging  to  the  enemy,  by  the 
proclamation  of  each  blockade  in  due  form,  and  by  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment by  adequate  naval  means.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Danube^  no  such  blockade  in  the  Black  Sea  has  yet  been  established. 
Odessa  is  open ;  Kertch  is  open  ;  the  whole  coast  from  Sebastopol  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff  has  remained  unmolested  and  un- 
watched  by  the  cruisers  of  the  allies.  The  preparation  of  the  means 
of  transport  for  the  allied  army  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea,  the 
embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  troops,  and  co-operation  with  the 
army  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  are  reasons  why  these  measures  of 
blockade,  and  of  watching  the  enemy^s  ports  may  have  been  necessarily 
suspended  or  interrupted.  But  your  attention  is  now  specially  called 
to  this  subject  You  must  concert  your  measures  with  the  French 
Admiral  immediately ;  and  their  lordships  desire  that  a  strict  block- 
ade of  all  the  enemy's  principal  ports  in  the  Black  Sea  be  forthwith 
established.'  Then  Uie  next  letter  that  I  would  wish  to  read  is  dated 
the  drd  of  November. 

^'  Q.  21,199. — ^Did  you  receive  any  reply  to  this  despatch  to  Admiral 
Dundas  ? — ^A.  ITte  time  of  this  was  very  near  the  surrender  of  his  com' 
mand;  and  he  did  not  receive  it  tiU  about  the  end  of  November.  There  are 
some  replies, 

'*  Q.  21,200. — During  the  months  of  September  and  October,  did 
Admiral  Dundas  give  you  any  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
blockade  ? — A.  No ;  this  letter  admits  the  reason  why  the  blockade 
during  those  months  was  impossible. 

''  Q.  21,201. — Did  you  not  ask  for  information  upon  that  subject, 
and  was  it  given? — A.  The  first  letter  expressing  regret  that  no 
blockade  had  been  generally  and  rigorously  established,  was  dated  the 
25th  of  October,  which  I  have  just  read. 

'^  Q.  21,202. — Did  not  the  Government  express  surprise  that  no 
information  was  given  to  it  on  the  subject. — ^A.  /  Jiave  read  the  first 
letter  in  which  regret  was  expressed. 

'<Q.  21,203. — ^Beginning  from  September,  or  the  latter  end  of 
August,  when  the  army  went  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea,  and  while 
the  naval  forces  were  employed  in  that  transport,  there  seems  to  have 
been  good  reason  why  there  should  have  been  no  blockade  during  those 
months ;  but  in  the  month  previously  to  that,  when  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  there  was  no  blockade  ? — A.  It  was  all  suspended  on  account 
of  the  plan  which  was  under  consideration,  namely,  the  plan  which 
Admiral  Hamelin  and  Admiral  Dundas  had  framed,  which  would 
have  been  quite  effectual^  but  which  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and 
the  French  Ambassador  thought  inadmissible^  and  time  was  lost  by 
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reference  home,  and  the  resalt  of  the  reference  was  the  rejection  of 
the  scheme,  and  in  the  mean  time  nothing  was  done, 

^^  Q,  21,205. — Are  the  committee  to  understand  that  the  expression 
of  regret  in  that  despatch  was  not  intended  to  convey  any  censure 
upon  the  Admiral  ? — ^A.  Quite  so ;  it  admits  the  validity  of  the  reasons, 
but  it  regrets  the  fact  that  a  blockade  had  not  been  instituted,  and  it 
ends  with  the  desire  that  a  strict  blockade  shall  be  forthwith  estab- 
lished. 

"Q.  21,206. — ^When  was  that  received  by  Admiral  Dandasf— A. 
I  cannot  tell.     It  was  written  on  the  25th  of  October. 

"Q.  21,208. — During  what  time  was  it  that  the  Russian  steamer 
came  out  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  and  appeared  on  the  Turkish 
coast,  and  committed  some  acts  of  aggression  there  ? — A.  The  question 
of  a  steamer  having  so  appeared  is  not  clearly  established ;  it  may 
have  taken  place,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  did  take  place. 

*'Q.  21,200.— Admiral  Dundas  said  that  she  did  come  out  ?-^A. 
Then  of  course  that  is  the  best  authority.  If  he  says  so,  no  doubt  it 
was  so. 

"Q.  21,210. — ^You  have  referred  to  the  scheme  of  blockade,  which 
was  disapproved  by  the  diplomatic  authorities  at  Constantinople  ?-^ 
A.  They  thought  that  they  should  refer  it  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. 

"  Q.  21,212. — ^Did  that  prevent  them,  if  they  did  not  blockade  the 
Bosphorus,  from  keeping  up  some  kind  of  blockade  on  the  coast  of. 
Turkey,  or  the  Crimea? — A,  They  did  not  take  tJiat  responsibility  tqxm 
themselves.*' 

Sir  James  Graham  begins  on  the  subject  of  the  blockades  by 
producing  a  despatch  which  he  is  anxious  to  read,  with  the  preface, 
'<  Lord  Palmerston  has  no  objection  to  my  reading  what  I  am  about 
to  read."  The  despatch  so  selected  gives  the  reasons  why  his  orders 
had  not  been  executed  by  his  subordinate,  and  is  addressed  to  that 
subordinate.  It  then  expresses  regret — regret  for  the  past  and  desire 
for  the  future.  When  asked  if  there  was  a  reply  to  it,  he  answered, 
"  There  are  some  replies  " — he  does  not  give  them.  When  asked 
when  it  was  received  by  Admiral  Dundas,  he  answers,  *'  I  cannot 
tell;  it  was  wntten  on  the  25th  of  Octolier."  Clearly,  then,  that 
despatch  was  written  to  be  read  in  London,  not  to  be  received  by 
Admiral  Dundas ;  and  was  never  received  by  him.  The  reason 
given  in  it  for  no  blockade  having  been  established  from  the  29 ih 
of  March  to  the  end  of  August,  a  period  of  five  montlis,  is,  that 
a  plan  was  proposed  by  the  Admirals,  which  the  Government  re- 
jected, and  consequently,  which  failed.  If  the  Admiral  had  been 
ordered  to  blockade,  and,  instead  of  doing  so,  proposed  another  plan, 
it  was  disobedience  of  orders — a  case  not  to  be  met  by  "regret." 
He  had  never  been  ordered,  or  what  means  "  they  did  not  take  the 
responsibility  upon  themselves."  The  responsibility  of  obeying  their 
orders !     Admiral  Dundas  had  already  been  examined,  and  there  is 
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not  a  word  from  him  of  this  "  plan."    We  have  given  every  syllable 
reported  of  his  on  the  subject. 

But  this  *^  scheme*'  of  ^'  stopping  the  trade  to  and  from  the  Russian 
ports  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus,"  was  the  thing  to  be  done,  but 
it  was  for  Turk&/  to  do  it  It  was  what  she  always  had  done  in  all 
previous  wars.  Not  to  do  it,  was  to  have  the  trade  of  her  enemy 
passing  in  and  out  imder  her  very  nose,  between  her  own  shores, 
passing  by  her  own  capitaL  Nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  allied 
fleets  could  have  sufficed  to  prevent  her  from  using  that  power  of  in- 
juring her  enemy  which  she  held  in  her  hands.  This  very  power, 
was  put  forth  in  1828,  as  an  argument  for  attacking  Turkey.  '*  Our 
existence,"  said  Prince  lieven  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  ^*  depends  on  the 
order  of  a  port-captain  of  Constantinople." 

Sir  James  Graham  ^^  cannot  tell  when  the  despatch  of  the  25th  of 
October,  was  received;"  Admiral  DundHs  is  not  recalled  to  be 
asked  whether  he  had  received  it.  Admiral  Dnndas  had  given 
the  lie  direct  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  day  before.  He  was 
smarting  as  the  scape-goat  of  the  Ministry.  Who  could  tell  what  he 
might  not  have  let  out  ?  The  clubs  were  in  consternation,  and  the 
words  used  were,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  such  astounding 
revelations.  After  this,  accordingly,  the  committee  wisely  confined 
itself  to  its  proper  province  of  enquiring  into  '*  the  state  of  the  army 
before  SebastopoL" 

THE  INFORMATION  ON  WHICH  THE   BRITISH  ARMY 

WAS  SENT  TO  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,— ^^  Q.  14,417.— When  the  siege  of  Silistria 
was  raised,  another  expedition  was  determined  upon  ?— A.  It  was. 

*'  Q.  14»418. — At  what  time  of  the  year  was  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  determined  onf — A.  We  received  by  telegraph  the  intel- 
igence  of  the  siege  of  Silistria  having  been  raised  on  the  27th  of 
June.  On  the  following  day  a  mail  left  this  country  for  Constan- 
tinople, and  I  wrote  privately  to  Lord  Raglan  informing  him  that  he 
would  receive  by  the  next  mail  a  despatch^  as  I  would  prqxtre  on  the 
folloumg  day  a  despatch  for  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet^  Erecting  him, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  cross  to  the  Crimea  and  besiege 
SebastopoL 

^^Q.  14,419. — ^Was  that  order  to  Lord  Raglan  peremptory,  or  was 
any  discretion  left  with  him,  as  to  deciding  upon  the  expedition  to 
the  Crimea? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  the  answer  to  which  might  be 
so  easily  misunderstood,  that  I  think  the  better  way  would  be,  if  it 
is  not  irregular,  to  read  the  instructions. 

^*Q.  14,422. — Will  your  Gtace  be  good  enough  to  read  those 
instructions  t — A.  In  order  to  put  the  Committee  in  complete  pos- 
session of  the  instructions  with  reference  to  the  expedition  to  Sebas- 
topol,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  first  read  a  second  despatch, 
containing  instructious  to  Lord  Raglan,  which  I  addressed  to  him  on 
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the  10th  of  April.  In  the  first  despatch  the  instroctions  were  of  a 
general  nature,  and  applied  to  the  jopercUions  which  were  to  he  mum 
diatdy  undertaken.*  The  despatch  of  the  same  date,  the  10th  of  ApRiLy 
was  to  this  effect : — '^  With  reference  to  m j  despatch  of  this  dale» 
I  have  to  direct  your  lordship  to  lose  no  time  after  your  arriTal 
in  Tarkej  in  making  carefal  hnt  secret  inquiry  into  the  present 
amount  and  condition  of  the  Russian  force  in  the  Crimea,  fuid  the 
strength  of  the  fortress  of  SebastopoL  Your  first  duty  will  be  to 
ptcTent,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
army  on  Constantinople,  if  it  should  appear  that  there  is  any  present 
serious  intention  of  making  such  an  attempt ;  but  you  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  if  the  Russian  general  should  make  no  demonstratiom  cf  anjf 
Jurther  onward  movemcnty  it  may  become  essential  for  the  attainment 
of  the  objects  of  the  war  that  some  operations  of  an  offensive  character 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  allied  armies.  No  blow  which  could  be 
struck  at  tlie  extremities  of  the  Russian  Empire  would  be  so  efibctive  for 
this  purpose  as  the  taking  of  SebastopoL  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  thai  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet  is  one  of  the  certain  consequences  (/) 
and  that  a  solid  guarantee  for  the  future  maintenance  of  peace 
would  be  thus  obtained.  Before^  however^  the  siege  of  a  fortrees 
reported  to  be  so  strong,  can  be  attempted^  it  is  necessary  that  iftfor* 
nuUion  which  can  be  relied  upon  shall  be  obtained  on  many  points 
on  which  little  or  nothing  is  at  present  known  in  England,  or  it  would 
appear,  even  in  Turkey.  Captain  Drummond,  in  her  Mfgesty's  ship 
Retribution,  lately  examined  and  reported  upon  the  strength  of  the 
sea  defences ;  but  your  lordship  will  have  to  ascertain  whether,  in 
the  last  few  months,  the  works  have  been  materially  strengthened  on 
the  land  side,  both  on  the  south  and  north  of  the  harbour,  and  what 
facilities  for  landing  troops  may  exist  on  any  part  of  the  shore  between 
the  fortress  and  Kafia  on  the  one  side,  and  Eupatoria  on  the  other. 
The  number  of  men  in  the  Crimea  and  Sebastopol  is  variously  esti- 
mated, but  80,000  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  largest  force  which 
can  at  present  have  been  sent  there.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain, 
not  oniy  whether  this  is  the  number,  (sent  ?)  but  how  that  force  is  consti- 
tuted. It  is  reported  that  the  main,  if  not  the  only  supply  of  water, 
is  derived  from  a  source  eight  miles  distant.  This  is  an  important 
&ct  to  establish  if  it  should  be  considered  advisable  to  invest  the 
town.  The  amount  of  provisions  in  the  garrison  is  another  subject 
of  enquiry." 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  then  read  the  despatch  of  the  29th  of  June, 
which  commences  by  recapitulating  the  beginning  of  the  despatch  ot 
April  1 0th ;  and  then  goes  on — **  The  events  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred, and  which  had  become  known  to  her  Majesty's  Government, 
by  means  of  the  telegraph  from  Belgrade,  the  gallant  and  successful 
resistance  of  the  Turkish  army,  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  SHistria,  the 


ooe 


'  This  despatch  is  not  askod  for,  yet  as  no  *'  operations**  were  immediately  ondertakeDi 
would  have  expected  that  cariosity  would  prompt  the  question. 
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retreat  of  the  Russian  array  across  the  Danube,  and  the  anticipated 
evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  have  given  a  new  character  to  the 
war,  and  will  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  concert  measures  with 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  and  with  Adminds  Dundas  and  Hamelin,  suited 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  events  have  placed  the  allied  fences. 
The  safety  of  Constantinople  from  any  invasion  of  the  Russian  army 
is  now  for  a  time  at  least  secured,  and  the  advance  of  the  English  and 
JFVtnch  forces  to  Varna  and  Pravadt,  has  succeeded  in  its  object^  mihout 
iheh  being  called  upon  to  meet  the  enemy  in  action.  Any  Jurtker  advance 
of  the  allied  forces  should  on  no  account  be  contemplated.  To  occupy  the 
Dobrudscha  would  be  productive  of  no  beneficial  results,  (I)  and  would 
be  fatally  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  troops ;  and  even  if  the  Bus^ 
sian  army  should  not  cross  the  Pruth^  but  continue  in  occupation  of  the 
Principalities^  it  is  the  decided  opmion  of  her  MajesUfs  Oovemmentj  thaty 
for  the  present  at  leasts  no  measures  should  be  taken  to  dislodge  them.  The 
circumstances  anticipated  in  my  despatch  before  referred  to,  have 
therefore  arrived,  and  I  have  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
to  instruct  your  lordship  to  concert  measures  for  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  unless  tvith  the  information  in  your  possession^  but  at  present  vnknoum 
in  this  country,  you  should  be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be 
undertaken  with  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  confidence  with 
which  her  Majesty  placed  under  your  command  the  gallant  army 
now  in  Turkey  is  unabated ;  and  if  upon  mature  reflection  you  should 
consider  that  the  united  strength  of  the  two  armies  is  insufficient  for 
this  undertaking,  you  are  not  to  be  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
discretion  originally  vested  in  you;  though  her  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment  will  learn  with  regret  that  an  attack,  from  which  such  important 
consequences  are  anticipated,  must  be  any  longer  delayed.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  appear  to  her  Majesty's  Grovem- 
ment  to  be  more  likely  to  increase  than  diminish  by  delay,  and  as 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  until  the  fortress  is 
reduced,  and  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed,  it  is  on  all  accounts  most 
important  that  nothing  but  insuperable  impediments,  such  as  the  toant  of 
ample  preparation  by  either  army,  or  the  possession,  by  Russia,  of  a  force  m 
the  Crimea  greatly  outnumbering  that  which  can  be  brought  against  d, 
should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  early  decision  to  undertake  these  opera" 
tions/* 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  preferred  reading  his  despatch  to  answering 
the  question  whether  the  order  to  Lord  R^lan,  to  besiege  Sebastopol, 
was  or  was  not  peremptory,  because  the  answer  to  that  question  *'  might 
be  so  easily  misunderstood  I"  The  question  is,  could  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  answered  the  enquiry  afler  they  had  heard 
the  despatch,  or  rather  the  two  despatches  1  Lord  Raglan  is  told  that 
he  is  not  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  told  that  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  He  is  expressly  for- 
bidden to  dislodge  the  Russian  army  from  the  Principalities.  This  is 
after  their  defeat  by  the  Turks  before  Silistria.  But  his  discretion  had 
been  long  before  taken  from  him.    The  troops  had  scarcely  arrived 
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In  Turkey  when  he  iB  pointed  to  Sebastopol,  and  this  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  when,  according  to  Lord  Clarendon,  Uie  most  the  Government 
expected  to  be  able  to  do,  was  to  rescue  Constantinople,  This  des- 
patch, of  the  10th  of  ApnJ,  however,  ends  by  declaring  that  *^  before 
the  siege  of  a  fortress  reported  to  be  so  strong  can  be  attempted,  it  is 
necessanf  that  information  that  can  be  relied  upon  shall  be  obtained.** 
Let  us  see  what  was  obtained. 

^*  Q.  1 4,434. — Has  your  Grace  Lord  Raglan's  answer  to  that  de* 
spatch  t  —A.  I  have.  The  answer  to  my  despatch  is  dated  the  19th 
of  July,  from  Varna.  • 

<'  Q.  14,485. — Is  there  any  objection  to  your  Grace  reading  it?— > 
A.  I  hare  glanced  over  it  hurriedly  at  this  moment,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is ;  but  not  recollecting  it  quite  as  accurately  as  I  did  my 
own,  I  had,  perhaps,  better  look  over  it  again.  (His  Grace  nferred  to 
the  despatch,)  I  should  say  that  this  despatch  embraces  much  more 
extensive  allusions  to  the  operations  of  the  French  than  my  despatch 
did,  which  was  intended  solely  to  be  directions  to  Lord  Raglan  himself; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  to  which  the  French  Gro- 
vernment  could  objecU** 

A  discussion  then  ensues  as  to  the  reading  of  the  despatch.  The 
Duke  thinks  it  is  unfair  to  throw  upon  him  the  **  responsibility**  of 
deciding.    He  is  ^*  not  an  impartial  judge." 

*'  Q.  14,440. — ^Your  Grace  considers  that  the  despatch  you  have 
read  contained  sufficient  authority  to  Lord  Raglan  to  proceed  to  the 
Crimea  without  any  further  reference  to  you,  if  he  considered  the  dr* 
cumstancos  of  the  case  justified  it  1  (The  question  is  whether  he  had 
sufficient  authority  to  refuse  to  proceed.) — A.  Certainly;  but  then 
1  am  bound  to  say  that  this  despatch  is  a  very  fair  statement  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Raglany  of  his  vieios  of  the  expedition^  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  form 
them* 

**  Q.  14,441. — And  the  despatch  which  you  now  hold  in  your  hand 
is  Lord  Raglan's  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  induced  him 
to  delay  or  postpone  complying  with  your  Grace's  recommendation  t 
A. — iVo.  ffe  does  not  speak  ofdday ;  but  I  think  the  committee  having 
decided  that  my  despatch  should  be  read,  unless  the  Government  sees 
any  objection,  that  they  ought  to  have  Lord  Raglan's  answer,  in  &ir- 
ness  to  Lord  Raglan. 

"  Q.  14,442. — ^There  is  one  question  which  I  would  put  to  your 
Grace.  You  stated  just  now  that  in  your  despatch  to  Lord  Raglan, 
of  the  10th  of  April,  you  suggested  several  important  enquiries,  with 
regard  to  the  force  of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Crimea,  the  strength  of 
the  fortress  of  Sebastopol,  and  other  points  of  that  nature.  Will  you 
state  whether,  between  the  10th  of  April  and  the  27th  of  June,  you 
ever  received  any  information  in  answer  to  these  enquiries? — A. 
No ;  in  the  very  despatch  which  I  undei^stand  Oie  committee  have  decided  to 
movefcn^  Lord  Raglan  states  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  of  the 
if  formation  which  was  required  in  that  deatpatch" 

The  nature  of  Lord  liaglan's  despatch  is  therefore  evident — so  evi- 
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dent  that  the  committee  ask  no  more  questions,  and  the  despatch  never 
appears.  In  the  8rd  examination  of  the  Duke,  however,  the  subject 
is  reverted  to  by  Mr.  Drummond. 

*<  Q.  15,275. — ^Your  Grace  has  stated  in  an  answer,  that  Lord  Rag- 
lan stated  that  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  expedition.  Did  he  state 
that  he  was  about  to  undertake  it  in  consequence  oforders^  or  in  conformity 
with  his  oum  judgment  f^ A,  He  said  he  was  about  to  undertake  it  in  con- 
eequence  of  ordersy  and  not  in  consequence  of  kij  information  which  he 
hsA  been  able  to  obtain,  for  he  had  not  obtained  any. 

*'  Q.  15,276. — ^Did  he  state  that  he  did  not  know  the  force  he  was 
going  ag^nst,  the  strength  of  the  place,  nor  even  whether  he  should 
find  water? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  stated  the  latter;  but  ho 
said  what  was  the  case,  that  he  did  not  know  the  stren&;th  of  the  place, 
nor  the  forces  that  were  there.  That  was  necessarily  inferred  in  the 
answer  which  I  last  gave,  that  he  had  not  obtained  that  information 
which  the  Grovemment  had  directed  him  to  obtain,  and  whatever  in^ 
formation  he  had  was  sent  by  me^  having  been  collected  by  me  in  thif 
country* 

^  Q.  15,277. — Then,  if  it  has  been  stated  by  anybody  that  the  com- 
manders in  the  Black  Sea  conceived  the  project  of  that  expedition,  and 
resolved  upon  its  execution,  thai  is  not  truet — A.  I  hardly  know 
what  that  can  refer  to ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  undertaken  under 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  described.  It  was  undertaken  under 
the  directions  of  the  two  Governments  of  France  and  England. 

"Q.  15,278.— By  orders  from  home! — A.  Certainly.** 

This  is  the  third  time  the  subject  is  returned  to ;  the  last  time  it 
had  been  by  Mr.  Layard. 

*^  Q.  1 5,269. —  When  it  urns  first  contemplated  thatthe  army  shouldunnter 
in  the  Crimea,  did  not  Lord  Raglan  protest  against  so  domg^  observing 
that  the  army  woe  unprovidedfor  such  an  events  and  that  it  loould  be  fatal  to  iti 
— ^A.  The  observations  of  Lord  Raglan  on  thatsubject  are  contained  m  the 
despatch  to  which  I  have  already  drawn  the  attention  of  the  committee^  that 
of  July  19fA,  which,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  do  not  feel  myself  autho- 
rised to  proiduce,  but  for  whieh,  I  think,  the  committee  will  do  right 
in  applying  to  the  Grovemment,  for  I  think,  in  justice  to  Lord  Raglan, 
the  committee  ought  to  be  in  possession  of  his  despatch  of  July  the 
19th ;  but  that  will  not  bear  out  in  any  respect  the  question  which  ha$ 
been  put  to  me.** 

If  anything  more  were  wanted  it  is  furnished  by  the  account  of  the 
Morning  HeraUTs  correspondent,  of  the  state  of  the  army  during  the 
period  between  the  fall  of  Silistria  and  the  reception  of  the  orders  for 
that  expedition. 

**  On  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Silistria,  a  generid  opinion 
obtiuned  among  our  officers  that  the  war  had  virtually  terminated ; 
and  it  was  strengthened  by  seeing  that  almost  all  preparations  for  taking 
the  field  were  either  given  up  entirely ^  or  pushed  with  little  vigour.^  (pp. 
130.)    The  very  day  afler  the  date  of  that  despatch,  July  20tb,  we 
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find  in  his  journal  these  words.  ^'  After  the  troops  had  remainejl 
some  time  in  much  the  same  state  as  that  described  at  the  close  of  my 
last  chapter,  symptoms  were  suddenly  mantfested  of  pr^paratums  for  active 
hostilities  on  a  larger  scale.** 

Duty  is  now  made  to  consist  in  obedience,  not  to  the  law,  but  to 
your  immediate  superior,  and  in  the  military  service,  as  well  as  the 
diplomatic ;  although  the  soldier  takes  an  oath  to  obey  only  ^'  lawful^ 
orders,  and  can  apply  to  a  court  martial,  instead  of  being  crushed  in 
the  dark.  As  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  obeyed  the  orders  he  re- 
monstrated against  to  prevent  Turkey  from  using  her  fleets  and  armies 
in  her  own  defence,  so  Lord  Raglan  obeyed  his  orders  to  risk  the 
existence  of  the  only  British  army  by  invading  an  enemy's  country 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  resistance  it  would  meet  with. 

Tlie  wording  of  the  despatch  which  brought  him  to  this  point  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  be  dwelt  upon.  On  the  10th  of  April,  he  had 
been  told  that  it  was  necessary  such  information  should  be  obtained* 
Now,  when  the  time  is  come,  he  is  given  to  understand  that  it  must  be 
done  unless  he  had  information  which  proved  it  to  he  impossible, 

*'  I  have  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  concert  measures  for  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  unless  with  the  inpobmation  in  youb  possession, 
but  at  present  unknown  in  this  country,  tou  should  be  deoidbdlt 

OF  OPINION  that  it  COULD  NOT  BE  UNDERTAKEN  WITH  A  REASONABLE 

PROSPECT  OF  SUCCESS."  He  writes  back  that  he  had  no  information. 
The  Government  do  not  countermand  the  expedition,  They  do  nol 
reprove  him  for  having  obtained  none.  No ;  he  is  to  go  because  he 
has  none,  and  that  is  to  be  his  justification  and  theirs.  But  how  was 
it  he  had  failed  in  obtaining  any  ?  The  Russian  soldiers  were  clothed 
in  no  coats  of  enchantment  to  conceal  them  from  mortal  eyes ;  Sebas- 
topol was  not  a  castle  in  the  air.  '<  The  army  and  fortress  were  them- 
selves in  an  enemy's  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  did  receive  us 
when  we  landed  as  friends,  and  were  most  ready  with  information 
regarding  their  ^lussian  masters."  {Times*  correspondent,  p.  166.) 
The  provident  care  of  the  English  Government  appears  nowhere  more 
conspicuous,  and  was  in  no  case  more  successful.  We  are  not  left  to 
judge  merely  from  the  result.  Hew  they  did  actually  prevent  the 
military  and  naval  commanders  from  obtaining  the  information  which 
they  themselves  possessed,  will  appear  from  the  following  evidence  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Admiral  Dundas,  and  Sir  James  Graham : — 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle, — **Q.  14,443. — Is  your  Grace  aware 
whether  you  had  ever  received  information  of  Admiral  Dundas  having 
made  an  ofier  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie,  before  war  was  declared, 
to  send  a  confidential  person  to  the  Crimea,  naming  the  person,  to 
ascertain  all  those  very  points? — A.  /  never  lieard  of  it  till  this 
moment^  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  such  communication  can 
have  been  made ;  because  the  most  urgent  instructions  were  sent  by 
me  to  Lord  Raglan,  as  the  committee  have  heard,  and  by  Lord 
Clarendon  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Kcdclifie,  to  obtain  all  the  information 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  obtain. 
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<<  Q.  14,44i.-»-WhQii  were  thoee  bifitructions  sent  f*— A.  The  de- 
spatch that  I  haye  read  was  sent  on  the  10th  of  April. 

<<  Q.  1 4,445.-1  referred  to  the  period  before  the  declaration  of  war  f 
— A.  War  was  declared  on  the  29th  of  March,  bat  the  orders  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  must  have  come  out  from  the  Foreign  Office,  so 
immediately  after  the  event  to  which  the  hon.  member  has  referred, 
supposing  it  to  have  occurred,  that  I  think  the  hon.  member  cannot 
have  been  correctly  informed. 

^'Q.  14,446, — Was  your  Grace  not  informed  that  Captain  Drum- 
mond  went  a  second  time  to  Lord.  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  with  that 
very  person  to  whom  the  hon.  baronet  referred,  and  entreated  him  to 
allow  him  to  go  to  the  Crimea  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  strength  of  the  force  in  the  town  of  Sebastopol? — A. 
I  never  heard  of  it, 

'^  Q.  14,447. — Was  your  Orace  not  informed  that  while  two  Russian 
ships  were  being  repaired  here,  Admiral  Dundas  having  one  of  his 
ships  with  a  hole  in  her  bottom,  requested  Lord  Stratford  de  Bed- 
cliffe's  leave  to  send  that  ship  into^bastopol,  in  order  to  be  repaired 
there  ? — A.  /  never  heard  of  it. 

^  Q.  14,448. — Were  copies  of  the  despatches  sent  to  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe  as  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  I  should  think  not,  but  my  practice  was,  that  in  the 
case  of  every  despatch  of  so  important  a  character  as  those  I  have 
read,  I  always  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  therefore, 
it  was  competent  to  Lord  Clarendon  to  have  sent  a  copy.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  did. 

''  Q.  14,449.— To  the  best  of  your  belief  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe 
was  fully  informed  of  that  which  passed  between  the  Government  and 
Lord  Raglan  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

Admiral  Dundas. — "  Q.  20,355.— -Did  the  Admiralty  give  you  a 
statement  of  the  strength  of  the  fleet  against  which  you  were  going  ? 
—A.  A  very  rough  statement.  I  was  possessed  of  a  list,  but  a  very 
old  one,  not  a  recent  one. 

^'  Q.  28,856.  Did  you  know  its  strength  better  when  you  moved  into 
the  Black  Sea  ?— A.  Not  a  bit. 

''  Q.  20,857. — Did  you  apply  to  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople 
to  know  if  he  had  any  information  about  it  ?*— A.  Yes. 

*'Q.  20,858. — What  did  he  say?— A.  He  sent  me  much  such 
another  list  as  I  had. 

"  Q.  20,359.— As  you  had  from  the  Admiralty  ? — A.  Yes. 

'*  Q.  20,360. — Has  he  not  a  large  establishment  of  Secretaries,  and 
paid  and  unpaid  attaches,  and  interpreters,  and  consuls  and  vice-con- 
suls, and  all  sorts  of  people  from  whom  you  might  get  information  ? 
— A.  We  had  no  consul  or  vice-consul  at  Sebastopol;  we  had  con 
suls  all  over  the  Black  Sea. 

^'  Q.  20,361. — What  steps  did  you  take,  yourself,  to  procure  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Russian  fleet  ? — ^A.  The  first  three  weeks 
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I  enquired  at  the  Consulate  of  the  Dardanelles.  I  sent  up  to  en- 
quire at  Constantinople ;  but  finding  that  failed,  and  that  nobody 
knew  anything  about  Sebastopol,    I  then  wrote  some  letters. 

"  Q.  20,362. — To  whom  were  those  letters  directed? — A.  The  one 
in  my  hand  is  addressed  to  Lord  Stratford. 

"Q.  20,863.— What  is  the  date  of  it!— A.  The  11th  of  July, 
1858,  before  I  sailed  for  the  Bosphorus ;  then  I  wrote  to  Captain 
Drummond. 

^  Q.  20,864. — Did  you  get  any  answer  to  the  letter  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford T — A.  I  got  an  answer  from  Captain  Drummond ;  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  it. 

"  Q.  20,865. — But  you  got  no  answer  Jrom  Lord  Stratford  to  that 
letter^ — A.  No\  Captain  Drummond  was  employed  by  me  very  near 
to  the  Ambassador's  house,  upon  business. 

^'  Q.  20,866. — After  having  received  no  answer  from  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  that  letter,  requiring  information,  you  then  sent  Captain  Drum- 
mond again  to  him  to  endeavour  still  to  get  the  information  ? — A. 
Yes ;  and  1  have  no  answer  from-^aptain  Drummond. 

'^  Q.  20,367. — Did  Captain  Drummond  state  to  you  the  answer  he 
received  from  Lord  Stratford? — A.  Yes;  that  there  was  some  doubt 
about  the  passport^  and  he  referred  the  gentleman  to  me ;  and  he  came  back 
in  ten  days,  (This  reply  is  unintelligible  by  itself.  It  is  evident  that 
previous  questions  and  replies  have  been  omitted,  as  no  explanation  is 
asked.) 

^'  Q.  20,369. — ^It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  this  committee, 
in  answer  to  a  question  which  I  believe  I  put  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle (Q.  15,261),  '*  Did  Admiral  Dundas  take  any  steps  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  force  in  Sebastopol,  either  the  fleet  or  the  defences 
which  protected  that  fleet? — ^A.  The  Retribution^  as  is  well  known, 
went  in  with  a  message  at  one  time  into  Sebastopol,  and  by  that  means 
obtained  a  very  clever  sketch  of  the  place,  so  far  as  it  could  be  seen 
from  the  deck  of  the  Retribution.  That  was  the  only  step  that  he  took 
that  I  am  aware  of.**  Is  that  answer  correct  or  not  ?  A. — ^No ; 
it  is  not. 

^<  Q.  20,370. — tt  is  correct  as  fiir  as  the  Duke  was  concerned,  but 
not  as  far  as  you  were  concerned? — ^A.  As  &r  as  I  am  concerned  I 
took  more  steps. 

"  Q.  20,371. — Will  you  state  in  general  terms  what  they  were  ? 
— A.  I  sent  my  interpreter,  a  Maltese  gentleman,  to  Constantinople. 

"Q.  20,372.— When  was  that  ?— A.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1853, 
requesting  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedclifle  and  Captain  Drummond  that 
they  would,  if  possible,  forward  him  on  to  Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  but 
difficulties  arose  about  the  passport,  and  he  returned  to  me  at  Besika ; 
and  I  then  pointed  out  to  Sir  James  Graham  the  great  necessity  of  ob- 
taining information ;  that  was  on  the  1st  of  September,  1853,  and 
during  my  stay  at  Constantinople,  in  November  and  December,  1853, 
I  endeavoured  to  collect  information  relative  to  the  Crimea,  Circassia, 
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and  80  forth,  firom  persons  of  all  nations  and  all  classes,  bat  with  little 
success ;  and  I  attribute  the  fJEiilure  to  the  systematic  vigilance  and 
precaution  of  the  Russian  Government  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Greeks. 

**  Q.  20,373. — During  1858  you  had  obtained  very  little  information  ? 
— ^A.  Hardly  any  ;  of  Sebastopol  none. 

"  Q.  20,373. — Did  you  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  fleet  ? — ^A. 
None. 

"  Q.  20,374. — Were  you  hindered  in  so  obtaining  information  by  any 
backwardness  on  the  part  of  our  authorities  during  1 853  ? — ^A.  Yes  ; 
I  think  there  was  a  backwardness. 

'*  Q.  20,375. — ^You  think  that  during  the  year  1853,  the  English  au- 
thorities impeded  your  obtaining  information  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  think  that 
the  English  authorities  were  exceedingly  slow  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion, when  you  remember  that  in  Russia  you  can  get  anything  lor 
money. 

"  Q.  20,377. — ^There  were  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  information? 
— ^A.  I  think  that  if  travellers  had  been  sent  up  to  the  Crimea  they 
might  have  got  in  somehow,  and  that  you  might  have  got  information 
in  1853. 

^*  Q.  20,378. — Were  yov  prevented^  or  m  amy  way  impeded^  m  obtaining 
that  information  by  the  conduct  of  our  autlionties  droad  f — A.  Yes.  I 
think  that  if  they  had  sent  my  interpreter  on,  they  would  have  ob- 
tained that  information. 

*'  Q.  20,380 — Who  were  the  authorities  who  ought  to  have  sent 
your  interpreter? — ^A.  The  Ambassador. 

*'  Q.  20,381. — ^Did  they  or  not  assign  reasons  for  not  carrying  out 
your  object? — ^A.  Certainly:  Captain  Drummond  wrote  to  say  that 
the  Ambaaeadar  eaiv  reamma  wl^  he  ehouldnot  go.  I  was  under  the  Am- 
bassador's orders. 

*'Q.  20,382. — What  were  the  reasons  that  Captain  Drummond 
stated  ? — A.  2%«  answer  wasj  that  diJicuUies  had  arisen  about  the  pasS' 
portSf  and  he  returned  to  me. 

**  Q.  20,383. — Was  the  difficulty  of  the  passport  the  only  difficulty  ? 
Was  any  objection  raised  to  the  character  of  the  person  whom  you 
proposed? — ^A.  Certainly  the  contrary.  He  has  a  first-rate  cha- 
racter ;  this  man  had  been  offered  a  post  under  the  Russians. 

*'  Q.  20,384. — ^This  is  your  opinion.  Did  the  Ambassador  state  any 
objection  to  him? — ^A.  No,  no  objection;  the  objection  was  about 
the  passport. 

'*Q.  20,385. — ^The  alleged  reason  was  about  the  passport? — ^A. 
Yes, 

'  "  Q.  20,386. — Did  any  other  public  servant,  any  consul,  offer  to  pro- 
cure information  ? — A.  /  never  applied  to  them.  My  master j  my  com- 
manding  officer^  was  the  Ambassador  till  the  war  broke  out;  after  that  I 
was  my  own  master" 

Then  follows  mention  of  Mr.  Seam's  information,  which  it  is  said 
only  amounted  to  *'  It  is  confirmed  to  me  that  works  have  been  con* 
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stracted  at  Sebastopol  for  the  defence  on  its  land  gide.**    That  was  in 
Biarch,  1854, 

*'Q.  20,901. — Y<M  stated  that  the  mpedimefUArwim  in  y^ 
ambassador^  m  procuring  information^  arose  from  not  granting  a  passport 
to  the  person  whom  you  proposed  to  send? — ^A.  Yes,  I  did  say  impedi' 
menu  I  said  that  I  sent  up  the  man  to  the  minister  under  whose 
orders  I  was,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  send  him  on.  Captain  Drum- 
mond  wrote  to  me  to  say,  the  reason  why  he  was  not  sent  out  hadj  he 
beiievedf  something  to  do  with  his  passport.'* 

The  Dvke  of  Newoastl^s  Third  Examination.-^'  Q.  15,S61.— Did 
Admiral  Dnndas  take  any  steps  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  force  in 
Sebastopol,  either  the  fleet  or  the  forces  which  protected  that  fleet  t — ^A. 
The  **  Retribution,"  as  is  well-known,  went  in  with  a  message  at  one 
time  into  Sebastopol,  and  by  that  means  obtained  a  very  clever  sketch 
of  the  place,  so  far  as  it  cotdd  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  ''  Retriba- 
tion" ;  that  was  the  only  step  that  he  took  that  I  am  aware  of. 

"  Q.  15,262. — Were  all  his  despatches  to  the  Admiralty  shown  to 
your  Grace  ? — A.  I  believe  so.  I  saw  a  great  number ;  and  I  hare 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  were  not  sent  to  me  ;  it  was  the  con- 
stant practice  that  they  should  be  sent  The  rule  was  to  send  all  his 
despatches  to  me. 

*'  Q.  15,268 — ^You  do  not  recollect  seeing  in  any  of  those  despatches 
any  account  of  those  steps  which  he  had  taken  or  urged  to  be  taken, 
to  acquaint  himself? — A.  I  do  not  say  that  he  did  not  urge  any  to  he 
taken,  but  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  he  stated  that  he  had  taken 
any.  I  recollect  his  stating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  amount  of  the 
Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea,  which  certainly  was  extreme^  inaeeuraie. 

^'  Q.  15,264. — But  does  your  Grace  not  recollect  any  steps  which  he 
recommended  to  be  taken  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
force  there? — A.  No;  I  recollect  nothing  of  the  kind, 

"  Q.  15,265.— Did  any  public  servant  of  the  Crown  offer  to  obtain  a 
complete  plan  of  the  fortiflcation  of  Sebastopol ;  and  if  so,  what 
notice  was  taken  of  that  offer  ? — A,  I  stated  yesterday,  that  I  never 
heard  of  any  such  proposal.  It  certainly  was  not  made  to  me,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  it  was  not  made  to  any  other  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  if  it  had  been  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  I  give  a  most 
positive  contradiction  of  any  such  proposal  having  been  communi- 
*cated  to  the  Government.  /  think  it  most  essential  to  the  honour  of  the 
government  tJiat  it  should  he  peremptorily  contradicted  that  any  such  pro- 
posal was  ever  made.  Whatever  blame  may  attach  to  the  Government^  the 
notion  that  in  undertaking  an  expedition  of  that  kind  we  should  have  neg- 
lected an  offer  of  such  a  nature  is  nothing  short  of  monstrous. 

"  Q.  15,267. — ^The  proper  course  for  the  Ambassador  would  have 
been  to  send  it  to  Lord  Clarendon,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

"  Q.  15,268. — And  Lord  Clarendon  ought  to  have  sent  it  to  you  f — 
A.  Yes,  certainly ;  and  it  would  have  been  brought  before  the  Cabinet. 
That  nothing  of  the  kind  was  proposed  to  &e  Government,  I  am 
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confident.  It  may  turn  out  that  thia  propoeal  was  made  to  the  Am- 
bassador, and  it  may  have  been  of  a  vidonary  description — it  may 
have  been  a  proposed  fo9'  baUoons,  I  have  had  a  great  many  schemes 
for  taking  Sebastopol  by  balloons — not  less  than  one  hundred ;  and 
the  Ambassador  may  have  thought  it  so  extremely  absurd,  that  he  did 
not  refer  it  home  to  the  Government.  I  speak  only  of  what  I  know 
'— ^hat  no  proposal  of  the  kind  was  made  to  the  Grovernment." 

Admiral  Dundae  Re-examined^ — <*  A.  20,454.-1  should  like  to  state 
my  reasons  for  wishing  to  read  the  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  his  evidence,  says  that  my  information 
was  erroneous.  I  wish  to  prove  that  my  information  was  not  erro- 
neous, and  that  the  information  sent  by  his  grace  to  Lord  Baglan 
before  the  embarkation,  was  erronbous. 

^<  A.  20,455. — (In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  information 
was  contained  in  a  despatch  or  a  private  letter.)  A  private  letter  to 
Lord  Baglan,  dated  May  10th,  1854,  before  Lord  Raglan^  thought  of 
ever  coming  into  the  Black  Sea. 

*<  Q.  20,456. — ^Will  you  read  the  letter? — ^A.  Yes.  I  was  then  on  a 
cruise  off  Sebastopol.  '  Sebastopol  is  a  second  Gibraltar.  We  see 
many  new  works  erecting,  and  fi*om  prisoners  learn  that  the  land  side 
is  being  equally  strengthened.  An  encampment  is  seen,  of  large  sizCi 
cloee  to  the  south  of  Uie  town ;  and  we  are  told  Uiat  120,900  men 
are  in  the  Crimea,  30,000  of  whom  are  in  Sebastopol.  *  *  I  hope 
your  lordship  has  better  information  respecting  Russian  matters  than 
I  have  been  able  to  get.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  confidential  letter  which 
I  felt  obliged  to  write  to  Sir  James  Graham.  It  is  said  that  Russians 
are  easily  bought  and  bribed ;  if  so,  our  diplomatic  agents  have  been 
very  remiss.  The  Turks,  I  find,  know  nothing.'  With  the  permis« 
sion  of  the  committee,  I  will  read  a  letter  I  addressed  to  Sir  Janee 
Graham. 

"  Q.  20,457. — Chairman :  Have  you  got  Sir  James  OrahanCs  leave  to 
read  that  letter  t — ^A.  No.  I  have  not. 

"  Q.  20,458. — Did  you  ask  leave  of  the  Government. — ^A.  No.  I  am 
now  contradicting  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  /  tvant  to  prove  that  his 
information  is  wrong. 

*'  Q.  20,459. — ^That  is  a  public  despatch  which  you  propose  to  read  T 
— -A.  No\  all  my  correspondence  with  the  First  Lord  is  confidential. 

"  Q.  20,460. — ^You  have  not  inquired  of  any  member  of  the  present 
Government  whether  or  not  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  confidential 
letter  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  present  Government  has  anything  to 
do  with  it ;  this  is  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Graham  from  me. 

"  Q.  20,461. — Do  you  think  that  because  you  were  in  comtnand  of  the 
fleety  if  you  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  letter  is  your  property  to  do  as  you  please  with  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  for 
this  reason :  I  find  one  of  the  late  Grovernment  saying  that  I  sent  him 
wrong  information,  and  to  prove  that  I  did  send  him  right  information, 
I  wish  to  read  this  letter." 

The  letter  is  not  read. 
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„  Q.  20,462.— The  Duke  of  NewcasUe,  in  the  answer  to  which  I 
have  referred,  stated  that  the  letter  which  you  have  just  read  gave  in- 
accurate information ;  how  do  you  substantiate  now,  the  allegation 
which  you  have  made  that  the  information  which  you  have  just  read 
was  accurate  t — A.  The  information  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
sends  himself  to  Lord  Raglan  gives  more  men  in  Sebastopol  than  I 
did. 

"  Q.  20,463. — ^That  does  not  prove  that  you  gave  the  right  number, 
because  you  might  both  be  wrong. — ^A.  The  Duke  says  this,  that  I 
had  sent  him  erroneous  information,  or  information  by  a  balloon,  or 
some  nonsense. 

<*  Q.  20,466.— Then,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  says  that  about  thai 
time  (the  10th  of  May,  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Lord  Raglan)  there 
were  about  45,000  men  ? — ^A.  In  March  or  April  he  says  so ;  a 
month  before. 

"  Q.  20,468.— And  you  say  that  there  are  120,000  ?     A.— Yes." 

At  the  end  of  his  examination.  Admiral  Dundas  volunteered  this 
further  statement. 

*'  A.  20,627. — There  is  one  thing  I  shall  mention  about  the  Crimean 
force ;  I  speak  of  that,  to  show  that  my  informer  was  really  a  very 
good  man ;  he  was  tirom  Ragusa,  and  not  at  all  attached  to  the  Rus* 
sian  service ;  he  said  plainly  there  was  a  large  force  in  the  Crimea  ; 
and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  write  and  tell  Lord  Raglan,  as  I  con- 
sidered that  we  might  be  going  to  the  Crimea ;  there  was  then  a  doubt 
whether  we  should  go  or  not." 

Sir  James  Graham, — **Q.  21,266. — Did  Admiral  Dundas  receive 
every  assistence  from  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  public  service?— *  A.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
Ajnbassador  failed  in  his  duty  in  rendering  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

^<Q.  21,267* — ^There  was  no  difference  between  Admiral  Dundas, 
and  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to  your  knowledge, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  public  service  was  interfered  with  ? — A. 
If  the  question  implies  that  the  public  service  was  damnified  by  the 
nature  of  the  communications  between  the  Ambassador  and  the  Ad- 
miral, I  cannot  put  my  finger  upon  any  real  detriment  that  was  sus- 
tuned. 

<<Q.  21,263. — Was  there  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two? 
— A.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was. 

"Q.  21,269. — Did  that  come  oJflciaUy  to  your  knowledge  f — A. 
As  a  member  of  the  administration,  I  should  say  *^  Yes,"  but  as  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  I  should  say  "  No." 

<<Q.  21,271. — Did  Admiral  Dundas  complain  that  he  did  not  receive 
instructions  or  information  which  was  destined  for  him,  and  which  he 
ought  to  have  received,  to  have  enabled  him  to  act  f — A.  I  think 
there  was  one  complaint  of  that  kind,  that  information  which  he  thought 
ought  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  was  not  communicated ;  I  think 
there  was  one  instance  of  that  kind,  but  I  cannot  say  that  my  recol- 
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lectian  of  the  investigation  of  that  case  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  pablic  service  was  damnified  by  the  absence  of  that  communica- 
tion." 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen. — "Q.  21,852. — Had  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment obtained  as  much  information  as  could  have  been  obtained  under 
the  circumstances,  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  in  the  Crimea,  the  con- 
dition of  Sebastopol,  and  information  upon  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea? — ^A.  We  obtained  very  different 
information  leading  to  very  different  conclusions,  and  it  was  not  easy 
to  ascertain  the  respective  degree  of  credit  that  we  ought  to  give  to  the 
different  informations  which  we  received.  On  the  whole,  I  think  that 
the  most  correct  information  that  we  received,  was  received  in  this 
country  from  a  gentleman  who  had  recently  been  in  the  Crimea,  and 
that  information  turned  out  to  be  pretty  correct  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  defences. 

^'Q.  24,353. — In  your  lordship'a  opinion^  as  much  information  was 
obtained  as  was  necessary  to  authorise  the  expedition? — A.  That 
was  the  opinion,  I  believe,  of  the  military  aut/iariliea. 

*'Q.  21,354. — Can  you  state  how  long  that  individual  was  in  the 
Crimea  who  gave  the  information  that  was  most  relied  upon  ? — A. 
Many  years ;   I  do  not  know  how  many. 

'*  Q.  21,355. — ^The  purport  of  that  information  was,  that  the  numeri- 
cal force  of  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea,  amounted  to  about  70,000 
men! — ^A.  Altogether. 

"  Q.  21,356. — iO,000  in  Sebastopol,  and  30,000  dispersed  about 
the  country  f     A. — ^Yes. 

*'  Q.  21,364. — ^Is  your  lordship  aware  whether  the  individual  from 
whom  you  received  the  infbrmation,  on  which  you  relied,  had  been  in 
Sebastopol  itself  shortly  before  he  gave  that  information  ?  A. — I 
think  so.  I  did  not  see  this  gentleman  myself;  but  I  know  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Sir  James  Graham  examined  him  very  mi- 
nutely, and  obtained  from  him  all  (he  information  that  he  had  to 
give. 

'*  Q.  2 1 ,42 1 . — ^Does  your  lordship  remember  that  in  that  information, 
the  individual  stated  that  he  had  only  been  for  one  day  in  Sebastopol, 
and  that  that  was  as  long  ago  as  1846 1  A. — I  do  not  recollect  that.  My 
attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
defences  of  the  place." 

Who  this  individual  was  who  '*  had  recently  been  in  the  Crimea,'' 
had  resided  there  for  '<  many  years,"  had  been  ''  only  for  one  day  in 
Sebastopol,  and  that  in  the  year  1846,"  and  whoso  information  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  inclined  to  believe  was  the  most  cor- 
rect of  any  they  had  received,  is  not  asked,  and  of  course  not  said. 
Was  he  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  or  Russian  ?  Count  Fah- 
len  about  this  time  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Fresident  of 
the  Council ;  or  is  it  the  same  person  referred  to  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  the  following  reply  which  we  give  at  length. 
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The  Duke  of  Newcastle. — "  A  15,041.-1  said  yesterday  that  Lord 
Raglan  having  received  instructions  to  make  every  possihle  inqaiij 
as  to  the  state  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Crimea,  stated  to  me  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  such  information ;  and  I  felt  it  equally  my  duty  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  to  do  everything  I  could  to  obtain  it  in 
this  country,  and  every  exertion  was  made  through  the  means,  not 
merely  of  consuls  in  that  part  of  the  world,  but  of  ministers  at  the 
other  courts  of  Europe,  to  ascertain  the  condition  and  the  podtioii, 
and  the  relative  strength  of  all  the  corps  of  the  Russian  army,  and 
those  reports  were  made  through  the  Foreign  Office  and  sent  to 
me,  and  they  were  always  sent  to  me,  widi  such  comments  aa  I 
was  able  to  offer  to  Lord  Raglan.  After  the  declaration  of  war  the 
consuls,  of  course,  in  the  Russian  Empire  were  sent  home  and  I 
saw  them  as  they  arrived,  and  from  them  I  obtained  the  best  infor- 
mation we  could  as  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  army ;  they  did  not  very  much  vary,  and  they  were  of 
course  invariably  sent  to  Lord  Raglan.  I  should  say  that  the  most 
valuable  information  I  received  upon  that  point  from  anybody,  was 
from  a  gentleman  who^  I  regret  to  say^  is  no  more^  Colonel  Du  Plat^ 
whom  I  saw  constantly  and  repeatedly  day  after  day,  and  who  infiict,  as- 
sisted me  in  investigating  and  testing  all  the  other  information  I  rtcdved; 
and  that  was  also  sent  to  Lord  Raglan." 

Sir  John  Burgoyne. — "Q.  17,586. — At  that  time  (the  decision  to 
attack  Sebastopol),  as  I  understand  you,  there  was  no  knowledge  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  any  of  the  authorities  with  the  British  army,  of  the 
strength  either  of  the  Russian  forces^  or  of  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol  t 
— A,  J  believe  there  was  not ;  I  had  no  knoivledge  of  it** 

Colonel  Du  Plat  is  then  the  Mentor  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
confidential  adviser  of  that  Minister  of  War,  to  whom  is  due,  accord- 
ing to  himself,  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  We  are  here  let  in  a 
little  behind  the  scenes.  Lord  Auckland  had  also  his  confidential 
non-official  advisers.  The  Affghan  War  was  undertaken  in  the  teeth 
of  the  remonstrance  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  just  as  the  Crimean 
evidently  was  in  spite  of  the  fears  of  Lord  Raglan.  But  who  is 
Colonel  Du  Plat?  Those  of  our  readers  who  follow  such  matters 
cannot  fail  to  recollect  the  circumstances  of  his  appointment  to 
the  Consulship  of  Warshaw,  and  how  Lord  Palmerston's  choice  was 
justified  by  his  fiilse  report  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  affair  of  the  Nuns 
of  Minsk.  That  it  is  his  name  that  now  stai*ts  up  is  only  what  they 
would  expect.  Men  at  once  unscrupulous  and  expert  are  not 
so  common,  and  must  be  made  the  most  of,  and  with  such  a  plan 
as  Lord  Palmerston  is  engaged  in,  every  appointment  must  be  made 
to  advance,  as  well  as  every  statement  to  disguise  its  progress. 

As  to  the  "  information,"  that  wonderful  thing,  to  be  classed  only 
with  unexplained  natural  phenomena ;  at  one  moment  Lord  Raglan 
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has  none ;  at  another,  he  is  poesewed  of  all  obtained  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  *'  information"  had  not  been  obtained  by  Lord  Raglan  on 
the  spot ;  it  had  been  obtained  by  the  Government  in  ^<  this  country.'* 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  had  information  which  he  does  not  com- 
municate to  Admiral  Dundas.  Admiral  Dundas  makes  great  exertions 
to  get  information ;  he  is  prevented  from  getting  it  by  Lord  Stratford 
de  RedclifTe ;  however,  he  does  get  some ;  it  is  different  from  that 
obtained  by  the  Government.  One  conclusion,  however,  the  reader 
will  have  arrived  at,  namely,  that  the  committee  are  perfectly  resolved 
that  the  information,  whatever  it  was,  shall  not  transpire.  What 
delinquency  may  not  be  covered  by  20,000  questions,  put  with  the 
purpose,  not  of  detecting,  but  of  cloaking,  the  truth  ? 

THE   ADVICE   ON   WHICH   THE  BRITISH  ARMY   WAS 

SENT  TO  THE  CRIMEA. 

When  disaster  at  Caubul  followed  the  first  success,  the  question 
immediately  arose,  of  who  ordered  the  expedition — ^the  Court  of 
Directors  or  the  Indian  Council  ?  The  statement  officiaUy  made  by 
the  British  Government  was  that  the  orders  from  home  crossed  in 
the  desert  those  from  Calcutta.  It,  however,  subsequently  came  out, 
that  neither  the  Court  of  Directors  in  London  nor  the  Council  at 
Calcutta,  had  been  as  much  as  consulted,  and  that  the  whole  had 
been  planned  by  an  occult  influence,  despite  the  remonstrance  and 
protest  of  every  authority — military,  political,  and  diplomatic* 

In  the  present  case  we  have  a  Committee  of  Enquiry ;  the  Gene- 
rals who  execute,  and  the  Ministers  who  order,  are  brought  before  it 
and  examined  ;  and  yet  it  proves  impossible  to  extract  a  single  direct 
answer  with  reference  to  the  source  of  the  Crimean  expedition,  or 
even  in  reference  to  the  opinions  on  the  subject,  expressed  or  enter- 
tained by  the  persons  holding  military  and  naval  commands.  We 
cannot  even  get  the  *'  opinions"  of  the  political  authorities,  respecting 
the  '*  opinion"  of  the  military  authorities,  firom  the  very  head  of  the 
Grovemment  itself,  or  so  much  as  a  statement  of  their  own.  There 
is  not  a  word  not  evasive,  ambiguous,  or  contradictory. 

The  Earl  of  AberdeetL*^*^  Q.  21,353. — ^In  your  Lordship's  opinion, 
as  much  information  was  obtained  as  was  necessary  to  authorise  the 
expedition? — ^A.  That  was,  /  beiigve,  the  opinion  of  the  military 
authorities." 

Lord  Aberdeen  here  brings  in  the  opinion  of  the  military  authori- 
ties when  asked  for  his  own.  He  brings  it  in  because  he  will  not 
give  his  own.  What  he  will  not  say  is  this :  whether  he  had  grounds 
for  his  own  expediUon.  What  he  implies  is,  that  the  military  autho- 
rities were  for  the  expedition,  and  that  he  had  yielded  to  them. 

The  chief  of  the  department  by  which  the  expedition  was  carried 


*  The  Dnke  of  Wellington,  the  Bf  arqnis  of  Wellesle^r,  Sir  H.  N.  Bridges,  Sir  Gore 
Ouaeley,  Mr.  George  Jackson,  Mr.  Melville,  Col.  Sjkes,  &c 
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oat  puts  the  military  authorities  altogether  aside.    He  makes  out  all 
prior  judgment  to  be  impossible. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle.—''  Q.  15,287.— If  they  (the  lioes)  have 
occupied  greater  extent  than  was  contemplated,  does  not  it  follow  that 
the  force  sent  there  was  not  sufficient  to  reduce  the  place  ? — ^A.  As 
I  said  before,  no  extent  was  contemplated ;  until  they  arrived  there, 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  what  length  of  line  would  be  necessary 
.     •     •     .     there  could  have  been  no  calculation  before  they  arrived. 

''Q.  15,288. — ^Did  not  the  Commanders  all  say  before  they  left 
Varna,  that  they  had  not  sufficient  force  to  reduce  the  fortress? 
— A.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  ^  Commanders  who  were  responsible  to  the 
Oovemmenty  namely^  the  Comnumders-in'Chieft 

15,289.— Yes.— A.  Certainly  not." 

Mr.  Drummond,  when  he  put  this  question,  must  have  had  some 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  some,  if  not  all,  the  superior  officers  who 
formed  the  Council  of  War  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  about 
to  be  engaged  in  a  mad  expedition.  The  answer  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  must  have  given  to  him,  and  also  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Committee,  the  certainty  of  the  correctness  of  their  surmise.  By 
putting  the  question  in  the  form — ^'  Did  not  the  Commanders  all  say,** 
he  gave  the  Duke  the  opportunity  of  answering  ''  No,"  if  any  one  of 
them  had  dissented ;  and  what  the  Duke  was  struggling  for  was,  to 
destroy  the  effect  of  the  repudiation  by  the  military  authorities  of  all 
responsibility  in  the  expedition.  The  ingenuity  developed  by  the 
necessity  of  evil  courses  is  here  exhibited  in  a  striking  manner.  He 
draws  a  distinction  which  has  no  meaning,  in  order  to  let  in  the 
French  Commander-in-Chief;  and  when  the  less  astute  questioner 
falls  into  the  trap,  he  boldly  answers,  ''  Certainly  not ;"  and  thereby 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  British  military  authorities  were 
favourable  to  the  expedition,  through  the  fieust  that  these  authorities 
were  coerced  by  the  French  Commander-in-Chief.  If  the  Committee 
had  been  puzzled  by  this  answer,  they  must  necessarily  have  gone  on 
putting  further  questions.  But  they  were  not  puzzled;  they  were 
appalled.  Feeling,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  ground  palpi- 
tating beneath  them  with  a  corruption  which  they  dare  not  fiithom, 
Mr.  Drummond  saves  their  honour  by  the  next  question—'*  To  re- 
turn, for  a  moment,  to  the  wooden  huts!''  This  is  Q.  15,290.  Q.  15,291 
is  about  the  beasts  to  draw  the  huts. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastie  has  once  the  question  put  to  him,  No.  15,073, 
— ''Were  any  military  opinions  against  the  expedition  to  Sebastopol 
tendered  to  you  t     His  answer  is  "  Nevee  !" 

In  cases  of  inquiry  witnesseti  are  independent  persons ;  and  if  prin- 
cipals are  examined,  their  statements  are  considered,  but  are  not  taken 
as  proof.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  chief  military  men  were 
opposed  to  the  expedition.     We  know  of  a  certainty,  from  what  has 
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tnuisinred  in  tho  inqairy — first,  tbat  infbrmation  woe  not  obtained ; 
indeed,  that  the  obtuning  of  it  wu  presented  respecting  the  amonnt 
and  deposition  of  the  Russian  forces.  .Secondly,  that  the  Chief  of  the 
War  Departmeat  would  not  (ay  that  all  the  military  authorities  on 
the  spot  had  not  objected  to  Iho  espedition.  It  follows  that  military 
men  could  not  sanction  an  expedition  regarding  which  they  had  no 
inTormation,  and  that  the  militsry  men  had  not  sanctioned  it,  and  had 
disapproTed  of  iL  If,  then,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  can  be  in  a  position 
to  say  that  "no  military  opiniona  had  ever  been  tendered  to  the 
GoTemment  against  the  expedition,"  it  only  proves  an  absence  of 
moral  courage  in  our  military  men  as  remarkable  as  the  presence  of 
phyucal  courage. 

Bnt  the  Dake  of  Newcastle  takes  gronnds  on  this  denial,  which  he 
is  suffered  to  give,  of  the  denial  of  military  opinions  agtunst  the 
expedition  for  the  assumption  of  military  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
expedition.  Intrododng  in  the  same  answer  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mander^in-Chief,  he  says : — 

"  If  k»  hid  diteg^proved  of  the  eapedHion  to  Sebcalffpcl,  and  hd  r«- 
aotutrance  had  Jailed,  he  would  hone  rexgned  the  potition  vAich  he 
hid" 

This  is  certainly  a  very  common-place  view  of  the  question,  but  it 
ii  that  of  a  Cabinet  Minister.  He  assumes  remonstrance  to  follow 
as  a  consequence  upon  disapproval,  and  resignation  as  equally  .to 
fbllow  as  a  consequence  on  its  failure.  The  Committee  are,  however, 
not  quite  satined  with  respect  to  this  Ministerial  maxim,  and  they 
proceed  to  inform  themselves  more  extensively.  They  apply  to  the 
individual  himself,  and  pat  to  Lord  Uardinge  the  following  question, 
which  receives  the  following  answer : — 

"  Q.  30,749. — As  Commander-in-Chief,  do  you  feel  it  your  dn^  to 
offer  opinions  upon  current  events  T — A.  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 
^eak  to  the  Secretary  for  War,  and  inform  him  what  my  mprentont 
were.  1  thotdd  not  carry  it  to  the  extent  of  mthilrawing  from  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief,  because  I  am  expressly  instructed  by  her  Majes^, 
in  the  letter  of  Service,  not  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  operations." 

So  then  it  comes  out  that  the  maxim  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is 
flatly  contradicted  by  Viscount  Hardinge,  and  of  coorse  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  must  be  erroneous.  Strange  that  the  Committee  under 
such  circumstances  abstain  Irom  asking  Lord  Hardinge  whether  or  not 
he  did  approve  of  that  particular  "current  event"  which  was  re- 
ferred to. 

Can  any  man  imagine  a  Government  planning  a  military  expedi- 
tion and  not  consulting  the  military  authorities  t  If  they  were  not 
consulted  they  knew  that  that  opinion  was  not  wanted.  Military 
men  look  to  preferment.  Their  ambition  is  to  command  troops  and 
deal  hard  blows ;  it  requires  no  .£dipus  to  tell  them  that  to  tender 
uninvited  advice  would  bo  to  stop  preferment.  We  have  all  this  as 
plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day  given  in  half-a-dozen  replies  by  Sir  John 
Burgotfnt: 
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"  Q.  17,529. — Were  yoa  consulted  with  regard  to  the  expedition  to 
the  Crimea,  before  it  was  resolved  uponT^A.  I  was  so  far  consulted 
that  I UHXS  sent  into  the  country  tojnake  reports^  and  those  reports  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  acted  upon. 

"  Q.  17,580. — Were  you  out  with  the  army  f — ^A.  I  was  out  before 
the  army  came  out. 

^^  Q.  1 7,581. — Will  you  state  whether,  after  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Silistria  you  were  consulted  as  to  the  proposed  attack  on  Sebas- 
topol? — A.  No. 

^*  Q.  17,532. — ^YiThen  you  heard  that  the  attack  on  Sebastopol  was 
resolred  upon,  did  you  offer  any  opinion  on  the  subject? — ^A.  Not 
officially ;  certfunly  not 

*^  Q.  17,538. — Were  you  of  opinion  that  the  strength  and  resources 
of  the  British  army,  at  that  time,  were  adequate  to  such  an  attack  T 
— A.  That  depended  so  much  on  the  force  of  the  enemy ;  I  do  not 
know  that  I  apprehended  what  the  resources  were,  but  it  was  always 
understood  with  the  military  resources  which  Russia  possessed,  that 
the  force  that  they  would  have  there  would  be  very  considerable. 

^^  Q.  17,584. — Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  that  answer, 
that  you  thought  it  probable  their  force  would  be  so  considerable  as 
to  mt^e  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
British  army  were  sufficient  to  cope  with  them? — A.  Yes;  the 
British  and  French  combined. 

^*  Q.  17,585. — ^You  thought  the  Allied  forces  taken  to  the  Crimea 
were  not  sufficient  ? — ^A.  I  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  upon 
that  if  I  can  avoid  it.  I  did  not  regulate  the  operation,  therefore,  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  that  it  was  or  was  not  right" 

These  extracts  are  after  all  but  specimens  of  incessant  subterfuge 
and  prevarication  to  suppress  the  truth,  which  glares  through  every 
line,  and  which  besides  is  perfectly  well-known — that  the  military 
authorities  were  all  against  the  expedition,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  are  made  to  stand  responsible  for  it,  because  the  political  authori- 
ties cannot  avow  their  political  objects  in  forcing  on  the  military 
authorities  that  expedition ;  that  object  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor^  not  of 
France,  but  of  Russia,  whose  gain  therein  is  revealed  even  already. 
The  task  of  the  compiler  in  summing  up  is  reduced  to  very  narrow 
limits  by  the  answer  above  quoted,  of  the  then  head  of  the 
Government,  LfOrd  Aberdeen,  who  cannot  give  a  direct  answer  to  the 
simple  question — whether,  **  in  his  opinion,  so  much  information  was 
obtained  as  was  necessary  to  justify  the  expedition."  This  inability 
to  answer,  coupled  with  the  evidence  already  adduced  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  political  authorities  to  prevent  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  from  obtaining  information  respecting  the  amount  and  dis- 
position of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea,  can  leave  no  impartial 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  explanation,  which  resolves 
all  the  other  ambiguities  presented  by  the  case,  and  fully  justifies  the 
words  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  in  speaking  of  an  English  army 
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Morificed,  declares  "  that  the  order  (tea  the  ezpeditiim)  vaa  g^ven  at 
(he  right  time,  and  executed  at  the  right  dme," 

THE  LANDING  IN*  THE  CRIMEA. 

An  order  of  tbe  day  was  luaed  b;  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  at  Yama, 
Ob  the  26lh  of  August,  ISoi,  which  contained  Ibese  words: — 

"  The  enemy  has  not  waited  /or  lu  on  the  Danube.  His  demora- 
lised columns  destroyed  by  diateutt  are  making  their  panful  retreat. 
It  is  Providence  who  seems  willing  to  spare  us  the  trial  of  these  un- 
healthy countries.  It  is  she  also  whovalh  vt  to  the  Crimea,  a  country 
salubrious  as  oar  own,  and  to  Sebaslopol,  seat  of  the  Russian  power, 
within  whose  walls  we  shall  seek  thepUdge  of  peace  and  of  our  return 
to  onr  oaUve  shores." 

Tbe  enemy  did  await  the  Allies  on  the  Danube,  but  the  Allies  did 
not  come.  The  enemy  retired  when  bis  columns  had  been  destroyed, 
not  by  sickness  but  by  the  Turks.  The  Russian  power  was  not  what 
the  Allies  so  much  as  pretended  to  attack,  for  they  had  commenced  by 
guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  Russian  territory,  and  had  it  been  so, 
Sebastopol  was  not  "  the  seat"  of  its  power.  The  "  Providence"  that 
called  the  Allies  to  the  Crimea  was  the  Providence  not  of  good  but  of 
evil ;  that  Providence  which  prevented  there  being  coals  for  the 
steamers,*  bay  for  the  horses,  huts  for  tbe  men,  communication  for 
supplies,  medicines  for  the  uck,  clothing  and  food  for  alL  That  Pro- 
vidence which  directed  our  forces  where  the  enemy  alone  possessed 
and  had  accumulated  defensive  means,  and  which  hod  spared  him  our 
attack  wherever  we  were  strong  and  he  was  vulnerable.  That  Pro- 
vidence which  can  be  alleged  to  explain  what  is  inexplicable,  to  ac- 
count for  what  is  incredible,  and  to  justi^  what  is  atrocious.| 

*  "Prandum  mi  th*  «uu«  of  tbn*  not  bang  OMla," — AnitKr  qfAdmir^  Dmtdas 
h  0. 20,&66. 

t  "  Whj  ii  it  to  be  produmed  to  all  tbo  world  that  ■  D«eliratii>a  wbich  thej  migfat 
ponibl;  Ibink  mido  in  tbe  oiOM  of  comiiioa  bamiitiitj.  ii  mcralj  ■  bus  piece  of  tnickling 
ta  Uiis  Power  orthat?  It  hu  bean  made  deliberatelj  anougb.  Tbe  Briiiih  pnhlio  and 
all  tbe  world  hare  been  prtpared  for  it  kj  Odara  in  Connoj].  inoed  two  jean  ago.  •  •  • 
Pkotidenoe  msLF  uta  diotatku  abo  oaarwfua  ths  Subrexdeb."     TimM,  Uay 

SGih,  isas. 

The  Homing  Btrald  thai  eominenlcd  on  tbe  abore  passage  : — 

■'  This  is  the  aame  ProTidencs  which  forcaaw  that  b;  th(  Orders  in  Coanoil  Bosda 
woald  be  supported  with  tbe  means  of  esrrjing  on  the  wi. 

"  This  ia  tb*  ProTidsDce  which  did  not  blo<^de  the  Baltio  till  Uw  Prassian  tnde  was 
•sCabiished— whiob  did  not  blockade  tbe  Bospborus  at  all,  and  which,  baTing  declared  a 
bloekada  in  the  White  Sea  for  the  1st  at  Anguit,  altered  it  to  the  13lh— that  being  Iba 
lat  aooording  to  tbe  Ruasian  calendar,  to  acoommodata  the  ship*  tliat  were  clearing  ont. 

"  It  is  this  ProTidanea  which  poisoned  the  annj  at  Derna — which  left  Iha  pass  at 
Psrakop  nngnaidsd,  and  than  atajrad  the  troops  in  tbe  Crimea — which  prtTcnled  the 
nliaf  of  Kan,  and  then  mad*  the  caplnie  of  Kars  tbe  pilot  For  a  Roiaian  peace — wbiofa 
soggeats  Bnasia  aa  the  arbitrator  botureen  ns  aod  the  Uiuted  States — ^whicb  baa  bj  tisaty 
oonnlaed  Tnrkej,  abandoned  th*  Ciicasuana,  betrajed  Ital^,  pnpared  the  Baltio  to  be  ■ . 
BoBsiai)  lake,  and  kagned  Fer»i  and  Amarioa  togethu  against  Eoglud,  and  usdn 
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The  Allied  forces  reached  Turkey  in  March,  1854.  The  Rassians 
had  invaded  Turkey  in  July,  1858.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  September 
that  they  landed  in  the  Crimea.  How  wonderfully  '^  Providence  ** 
had  arranged  the  Russian  affairs ! 

Again.  The  Russian  force  had  been  for  two  months  engaged  in  an 
attempt  against  Silistria,  ''  Russia's  whole  power  against  one  un- 
supported division  of  the  Turkish  army."  {Times.)  The  Allies  had 
awaited  in  inaction  the  issue.  The  Russians  had  been  beaten  by  this 
unsupported  division,  and  on  the  7th  of  July  commenced  their  retreat. 
The  '^  Providence  that  had  seemed  willing  to  spare  the  Allies  the 
trials  of  those  unhealthy  countries,  and  which  now  called  them  to  the 
Crimea,"  had  been  careful  to  delay  that  call  during  the  exact  period 
of  time  requisite  for  the  march  of  these  troops  from  the  country  where 
they  must  have  been  crushed,  if  the  unsupported  Turks  had  not  been 
also  restrained,  to  the  Crimea,  where  the  Allied  forces  were  to  arrive 
just  in  time  to  be  caught  by  the  winter.  This  was  truly,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  James  Graham,  '*  the  order  (for  the  invasion)  being  sent 
at  the  right  time,  and  executed  at  the  right  time,**  for  the  object  in 
view.    Here  is  the  whole  Story  of  the  War. 

In  the  Times  of  September  24th,  we  have  from  its  Moscow  cor- 
respondent, who  is  also  its  Crimean  correspondent,  the  following 
remarkable  revelation. 

'^  It  was  a  few  hours  later  than  this  that  the  Czar  received  at  first 
with  incredulity,  and  then  with  an  anger  and  astonishment  which 
shook  that  giant  frame  like  a  child's,  the  news  of  the  descent  on  the 
Crimea.  Bursting  into  the  Empress's  apartment,  he  exclaimed, 
^  This,  this  is  more  than  a  man  can  bear  I '  for  up  to  the  last  he  had 
neglected  the  warnings  and  entreaties  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  and  had 
obstinately  insisted  that  the  Allies  would  operate  on  the  Danube,  and 
not  against  Sebastopol.  His  pride,  his  self-confidence,  had  received  a 
rude  shock — his  Guards  were  in  Poland,  his  armies  were  gathering  on 
the  frontier,  and  suddenly  an  active  enemy  strikes  him  where  he  was 
least  prepared  and  little  expected  the  blow." 

The  present  Emperor  on  his  accession,  in  a  proclamation  to  his 
people,  told  them  that  the  war  had  been  conclude  according  to  the 
wishes  of  his  august  Father ;  either  then  the  Russian  people  is  hoaxed 
by  its  government  or  the  English  people  by  its  instructors.  We  now 
turn  to  the  recording  pages  of 

Tiniest  Correspondent. — "  Few  of  us  will  ever  forget  last  night 
(the  night  of  the  landing).  Seldom  were  27,000  Englishmen  more 
miserable.  No  tents  were  sent  on  shore,  partly  because  there  had 
been  no  time  to  land  them,  partly  because  there  was  no  certainty  of 
our  being  able  to  find  carriage  for  them."      (Page  167.)     '^  Our 


**  In  t\\\A  Providence  Lord  Clnrendon  made  his  confession  of  faith  when  he  declared  his 
perfect  reliance  on  the  word  of  Coont  Orloff ;  as,  on  the  28rd  March,  1853,  he,  with 
tiroitar  piet/,  declared  *  that  the  word  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  woald  be  preferable  to  any 
ooDTeation  that  ooold  be  framed.* " 


^ 
-^ 
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French  Allies  close  at  hand,  deficient  as  thej  had  been  in  the  meftna 
of  transport,  had  yet  managed  to  land  thetr  little  scn^  of  tents  the 
day  they  disembarked,  whilst  our  poor  fellows  were  soaked  through 
and  through,  their  blankets  and  great-coats  saturated  with  wet,  and 
without  any  change  of  raiment  j  the  French  close  at  hand,  and  the 
Turks,  whose  tents  were  much  more  bnlky  than  oar  own,  were  lying 
BDUglj  under  covero.  Themotiurioua  rauit  of  lAu  wot,  however,  a  great 
iacreaaeo/iilnat  amang  tkt  troopt  to-dag.  Sereral  cases  of  cholera  oc- 
curred.   (Page  169). 

Morning Herai^a  Com^mtdent.  <*  Wkat  addedto  the  missry  of  Ae 
n^hl  toae,  Aat  nvtng  of  oitr  poor  fellowe  teere  attacked  with  cholera,  and 
dud  Npofi  the  bare  ground  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  For  these  un- 
fortunates there  was  neither  shelter,  warmth,  or  light,  and  in  many 
cases  not  even  medicine.  The  terrible  disease,  therefore,  had  its  own 
way  in  a  very  short  time.  The  cries  and  groans  of  these  poor  men  in 
their  agony  added  much  to  the  gloom  of  the  rest  of  the  troops,  who, 
numbed  and  weary,  waited  in  bitter  silence — a  silence  more  expressiva 
than  any  murmurs — for  the  break  of  day." 

The  15th  the  surf  prerented  the  disembarkation  from  bmag  con> 
tinned,  and  the  sickness  increased.  On  the  IGth  the  greater  part  of 
the  caralry  were  landed,  notwithstanding  which  they  were  not  able 
to  prevent  the  Cossacks  from  driving  away  cattle  fit>m  before  their 
eyes.  ^VhiU  the  Allied  army  woe  thm  not  emxpiq^d  bat  iqaatted  m 
dtaor(kr  and  mieery  an  the  open  heaA,  the  armg  which  afteruxtrda  offered 
eueh  formidabU  oppoMtion  to  ite  in^>etuoue  attack  on  the  Abna,  woi  ciaie 
at  hand  and  did  nothing.  The  fact  is  thus  described  and  acoonnted  fbf 
by  the  Morning  Herald's  correspondent. 

Morning  Herald's  CorrttponidfaO. — "  It  is  now  admitted  \iy  our 
officers  (hat  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  military  fault  Prince 
Menschikoff  committed,  was  in  not  attackiug  the  Allies  the  first  nisht 
of  their  landing,  20,000  troops  were  already  encamped  upon  the 
Alma,  and,  with  the  means  which  Prince  Menscbikoff  possessed,  it 
was  perfectly  easy  for  him  to  hare  trebled  this  force  two  days  before 
the  Allies  landed.  From  Alma  he  could  have  marched  after  dark  and 
reached  Kalamita  Bay  by  two  or  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
momiog,  when  he  would  have  found  the  English  and  French  perfectly 
numbed  with  cold  and  wet  It  is  true  he  would  still  have  had  to  en- 
counter at  least  40,000  in&ntry,  the  elite  of  the  English  and  French 
armies.  But  stjil  the  chaneee  were  in  favour  of  an  attack.  The  Allies 
had  only  thirty  pieces  of  light  field  artillery,  and  no  cavalry  of  any  de- 
scription whatever.  Menscbikoff  had  4,000  cavulry,  and  upwards  nf 
mxij  guns.  *  ■  *  As  it  was,  the  Russian  general  missed  this,  his  first 
and  greatest  opportunity,  and  it  never  came  again.  It  is  more  true, 
lluit  "  man  makes  the  hour,"  than  that  '*  the  hour  makes  the  man." 
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HEALTH  OP  THE  INVADING  ARMY— PREPARATION 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THAT  RESPECT. 

Morning  HeraUTs  Correspondent. — "The  night  following  that  on 
which  the  Allies  had  landed,  the  cholera  resumed  its  ravaged  with  in- 
creased intensity.  During  the  day  a  signal  had  been  made  from  the 
Emperor  steamer  for  all  transports  to  send  their  sick  on  board  the 
Kangaroo.  This  signal  must  have  been  made  in  utter  ignorance  of 
oar  numbers  of  invalids,  as,  soon  after  it  was  hoisted,  scores  of  boats 
laden  with  men  suffering  under  fever,  ague,  dysentery,  and  other  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  climate,  thronged  round  the  Kangaroo  in  all 
directions.  The  E^angaroo  had  accommodation  for  about  250  sick  ; 
yet  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  nearly  1200  were  crammed  on 
board ;  they  were  almost  piled  one  over  another,  until  the  crew  of  the 
ship  were  unable  to  move.  These  poor  sufferers,  some  in  the  last 
stages  of  cholera,  others  delirious  with  fever,  or  sinking  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  dysentery,  their  supplications  for  water,  and  efforts  to  firee 
themselves  from  the  pressure  of  their  companions  in  misery,  were 
described  to  me  as  appalling  and  heart-rending  to  behold.  While  the 
crew  of  the  vessel  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  place  the  unfortunate 
men  along  the  deck,  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  least  inconvenient 
to  themselves  and  hurtful  to  one  another,  signal  was  made  from  the 
Emperor  for  the  Kangaroo  to  proceed  to  sea ;  to  which  the  Elangaroo 
replied,  '  It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  I'  The  Emperor  asked  by  sig^ 
nal,  ^  What  do  you  mean  V  and  the  Kangaroo  answered,  *  The  ship  is 
totally  unmanageable.'  Ail  this  occurred  at  about  one  in  the  day ; 
and  though  the  Kangaroo  remained  with  the  signal  flying,  ^  Send 
boats  to  our  assistance,'  it  was  not  till  evening  that  other  vessels  were 
appointed  to  relieve  her  of  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  beings, 
who  had  been  thrust  on  board  of  her  with  all  the  cruelty  of  ignorance 
and  mismanagement."— (Page  310.) 

The  same  story  is  told,  in  almost  the  same  wordsj  by  the  Times* 
Correspondent. 

Monmg  Herald^i  Correspondent, — ''A  very  large  number  of  the 
men  (some  150),  had  been  attacked  with  cholera  during  the  night; 
(this  is  written  on  the  19th,  the  day  of  the  advance  on  the  Alma)  and 
the  medical  officers  were  in  vain  insisting  upon  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
missariat giving  up  their  arobas  for  the  transport  of  these  poor  fellows 
to  the  beach.  As  I  have  said  only  one  aroha  was  allowed  for  thk 
purpose  to  each  division^  and  as  each  held  no  more  than  two  peraonsj 
moving  the  sick  was  out  of  the  question.  Eventually  the  sick,  who  were 
lying  on  the  damp  ground  saturated  vrith  dew,  and  in  all  the  fearful 
agonies  of  cholera,  were  collected  on  some  loose  piles  of  hay  near  the 
Commissariat  stores  of  the  First  Division,  and  there  they  remained. 
With  some  the  struggle  was  nearly  over  and  they  were  quiet ;  but  the 
majority  were  in  tlie  crisis  of  the  dread  disease,  and  their  moans, 
cries,  and  the  hollow  plaintive  accents  in  which  ihey  besought  the 
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passers  by  to  rub  their  cramped  limbs,  makes  mj  blood  run  cold  at  the 
bare  recollection.  Now  and  then  some  cemrade  would  eome,  and, 
stooping  over  a  half  unconscious  form,  ask  whether  Tom,  or  Bill,  or 
Mike  was  better  then  ;  but  beyond  such  visits,  few  and  far  between, 
none  came  near  or  appeared  to  concern  themselves  about  the  dying 
men.  The  truth  is,  that  even  at  that  time  there  were  not  half  the  re- 
quisite number  of  surgeons  with  the  army,  and  a  medical  officer  could 
not  have  found  time  to  either  drink,  eat,  or  sleep,  had  he  even  looked 
at  all  who  required  his  attendance."     (Page  314.) 

^'  The  English  did  not  move  until  about  half-past  six.  When  they 
did,  all  the  poor  cholera  patients  and  a  large  supply  of  stores,  such  as 
barrels  of  beef,  pork  and  rum,  bags  of  biscuit,  trusses  of  hay,  &c. 
for  all  of  which  there  were  no  means  of  conveyance,  were  left  b^ind." 
(Page  318.) 

''  Many  since  starting  in  the  morning  had  been  seized  with  the  re- 
morseless epidemic  which  hung  upon  our  little  army,  and  the  first  of 
such  victims  were  carried  on  stretchers  by  the  bandsmen  in  the  rear. 
By  and  bye  there  were  no  stretchers  unoccupied,  and  those  who  were 
sick  were  left  upon  the  ground,  on  the  small  chance  of  the  rear-guard 
being  able  to  bring  them  on."    (Page  319.) 

2VrW  Correspondent  "Many  sick  men  fell  out  and  were  car- 
ried to  the  rear.  It  was  a  painful  sight — a  sad  contrast  to  the  magni- 
ficent appearance  of  the  army  in  front,  to  behold  litter  afier  litter 
borne  past  to  the  carts,  with  the  poor  sufferers  who  had  dropped  firom 
illness  and  fatigue.''    (Page  173.) 

These  are  not  the  statements  of  malignant  critii»,  but  of  writers 
corresponding  with  journals,  to  be  sold  to  a  nation  enthusiastic  for  the 
enterprise.  They  were  published  at  the  time  and  received  no 
contradiction;  one  of  these  journals  being  the  Government's  own 
paper,  if  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  call  the  Grovemment  that 
paper's  administration.  The  details  of  the  means  employed  at  Varna 
and  Devna  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  Expeditionary  force,  no  less 
than  the  casting  of  these  troops,  inoculated  with  disease,  on  a  hostile 
coast,  at  a  season  too  late  for  a  campaign,  but  just  in  time  for  pesti- 
lence, bring  the  neglect  of  medical  means  at  once  within  the  scope  of 
the  general  purpose  and  withdraw  it  from  the  account  of  mismanage- 
ment and  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

At  the  battle  of  Friedland  and  during  the  throe  weeks  operations 
that  preceded  it,  Russia  sacrificed  60,000  of  her  own  subjects  to  en- 
sure her  own  defeat*  It  was  her  object  to  be  defeated^and  she  spared 
not  the  lives  of  her  men ;  that  object  was  to  prevent  the  great  war 
coming  then  to  a  close :  having  secured  this  pretext  for  abandoning 
England,  which  was  preponderating,  she  cast  her  weight  into  the  scale 
of  France,  and  so  caused  the  Europeans  to  destroy  one  another  for 
seven  years  longer.  Had  the  English  Government  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  a  similar  pursuit  of  aggrandisement 

^  Sod  VoL  111.  of  beW^  Buttia  in  Lardnen^s  Encydoptdia, 
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and  ambition,  it  would  have  been  secure  of  impunity,  not  by  the  na- 
tion's concurrence  in  the  object,  but  by  its  incredulity  in  the  possibility 
of  such  a  plan.  How  much  more  secure  must  they  then  be,  when, 
whoever  demands  of  them  an  account  of  these  lives,  has  to  charge 
them  with  a  purpose  of  sacrificing  them  to  advance  the  ambitiou  of  a 
foreign  State,  and  of  that  very  State  with  which  we  were  nominally  at 
war?  This  is  England's  secret,  a  secret  which  cannot  transpire  be* 
cause  no  one  dares  to  utter  it. 

BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA. 

Timea*  Correspondent. — '*  And  now  came  the  turning  point  of  the 
battle,  in  which  Lord  Raglan,  by  his  sagacity  and  military  skill,  pro- 
bably secured  the  victory  at  a  smaller  sacrifice  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  He  dashed  over  the  bridge  followed  by  his  staff. 
From  the  road  over  it  under  the  Russian  guns  he  saw  the  state  of  the 
action.  The  British  line  which  he  had  ordered  to  advance,  was  strug- 
gling through  the  river  and  up  the  heights  in  masses,  firm  indeed,  but 
mowed  down  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  by  grape, 
round  shot,  shell,  canister,  case  shot,  and  musketry,  from  some  of  the 
guns  of  the  central  battery,  and  from  an  immense  and  compact  mass 
of  Russian  infantry.  Then  commenced  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
determined  struggles  in  the  annals  of  war."  (Page  180.)  ^^  The  7th,  di- 
minished by  one-half,  fell  back  to  re-form  their  columns,  lost  for  a 
time ;  the  23rd,  with  eight  olBcers  dead  and  four  wounded,  were  still 
rushing  to  the  front,  aided  by  the  15th,  d8rd,  77th,  and  88th.  Mean- 
time the  guards  on  the  right  of  the  light  division,  and  the  brigade  of 
Highlanders,  were  storming  the  heights  on  the  lefl.  Their  line  was 
almost  as  regular  as  though  they  were  in  Hyde  Park.  Suddenly  a 
tornado  of  round  and  grape  rushed  through  from  the  terrible  battc^, 
and  a  roar  of  musketry  from  behind  thinned  their  front  ranks  by  do- 
sens.  It  was  evident  that  we  were  just  able  to  contend  against  the  Rum* 
siansj  favoured  as  they  were  by  a  great  position.  At  this  very  time  an 
immense  mass  of  Russian  infantry  were  seen  moving  down  towards 
the  battery.  They  halted.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  day.  Sharp,  an- 
gular, and  solid,  they  looked  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
It  was  beyond  all  doubt  that  if  our  infantry,  harassed  and  thinned  as 
they  were,  got  into  the  battery,  they  would  have  to  encounter  again  a 
formidable  fire,  which  they  were  but  ill  calculated  to  bear.  Lord 
Baglan  saw  the  difficulties  of  the  situation*  He  asked  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  couple  of  guns  to  bear  on  these  masses.  The  reply 
was  '^  yes,"  and  an  artillery  officer,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  know, 
brought  up  two  guns  to  fire  on  the  Russian  squares ;  after  a  few 
rounds  the  columns  of  the  square  became  broken,  wavered  two  and 
fro,  broke  and  fled  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  leaving  behind  them  six 
or  seven  distinct  lines  of  dead,  lying  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other, 
nmrkin^  thu  pjissage  of  the  futal  messengers.  This  act  relieved  our 
iuiautiy  of  a  deadly  iucubus,  aud  they  continued  their  magnificent  and 
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fearful  progress  up  the  hill."  (Page  181.)  *^  When  the  light  division 
advanced  across  the  stream  of  the  Alma,  they  were  in  some  confusion, 
they  were  not  formed  or  dressed  up,  and  the  7th,  23rd,  and  33rd  went 
up  pell-mell,  so  that  it  was  almost  hopeless  for  shem  to  attempt  to 
force  the  entrenched  works.  They  and  the  brigade  of  the  2nd  divi- 
sion, consisting  of  the  30th,  55th,  and  95th  regiments  were  literally 
pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  fire."  (Page  182.)  ^'  The 
battle  of  the  Alma  was  won.  It  was  won  with  a  loss  of  nearly  3,000 
killed  and  wounded  on  our  side.  The  Russian  retreat  was  covered  by 
their  cavalry,  but  if  we  had  had  an  adequate  force,  we  could  have 
captured  many  guns  and  multitudes  of  prisoners.*'    (Page  182.) 

Morning  HeraUTe  Correspondent,"^*^  All  the  Bussian  bank  of  the 
stream  had  been  originally  covered  with  trees,  but  these  were  felled, 
their  twigs  topped  off,  and  the  branches  left  sticking  out  against  the 
faces  of  assailants.  For  about  200  yards  to  the  rear  of  the  bank  were 
vineyards,  the  holes  of  which,  with  the  thick  close  tangles  of  the  vine 
were  formidable  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  troops.  The  vineyards 
were  commanded  by  four  or  ^ve  rows  of  low  stone  walls  lined  with 
sharp-shooters.  Close  in  rear,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy's 
position,  the  heights  rose  so  steep  that  attack  on  that  point  was  almost 
useless.  The  centre  of  this  position  over  the  Burliuk  road  was  the 
strongest  point  of  all,  as  far  as  regarded  artificial  means  of  defence. 
Here,  about  midway  up  the  heights,  were  several  strong  batteries, 
mounting  in  all  about  twenty  guns,  which  swept  the  bridge  and  the 
road  leading  from  it  to  the  heights.  Almost  at  the  summit  of  the 
latter,  at  the  lefl  hand  side  of  the  road,  was  the  largest  battery.  It 
was  a  semicircular  bank  of  earth,  defended  by  seven  brass  thirty-two 
pounders.  Above  it  were  about  8,000  infantry,  ranged  line  over  line 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  five  field- pieces  were  stationed.  In  front 
of  this  battery,  midway  between  it  and  the  river,  was  a  long  breast- 
work held  by  about  2,000  men.  The  hills  commanding  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  road  were  defended  by  five  guns  in  battery,  commanding 
Dot  only  the  bridge,  but  the  English  side  of  the  river,  and  exposing  to 
a  murderous  cross-fire  those  who  should  succeed  in  passing  either  into 
the  road  beyond.  In  front  of  these  batteries  were  sharp-shooters,  be- 
hind  them  masses  of  infantry  to  the  crown  of  the  hills,  on  which  were 
the  reserves,  with  another  range  of  field  artillery.  On  the  Russian 
lefl,  and  our  extreme  right  facing  the  French,  the  hills  were  so  steep 
that  they  could  not  easily  be  occupied  by  regular  troops,  but,  in  their 
stead,  they  swarmed  with  riflemen  and  skirmishers.  On  tibe  top  of 
these  heights  was  a  strong  earthwork  similar  to  the  great  battery  on 
the  English  left,  but  only  mounting  three  guns.  Commanding  the  pla- 
teau of  land  above  the  heights  opposed  to  the  French  was  an  un- 
finished martello  tower,  about  ten  feet  of  the  walls  of  which  had  been 
completed.  A  bank  had  been  thrown  up  round  this,  and  it  was  occu- 
pied by  Russian  infantry,  with  one  brass  twenty-four  pounder.  This 
gun  had  been  firing  on  our  fleet  all  the  morning."  (Page  338.)  ''  The 
total  Russian  force  was  estimated  at  about  52,000  men,  of  which  5,000 
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were  not  engaged,  and  seventy  guns.  The  total  force  of  the  AllieS) 
English,  French,  and  Turks,  wan,  deducting  the  garrison  which  had 
been  lefl  at  Eupatoria,  about  57,000  men."  (Page  339.)  As  our  artil- 
lery commenced,  all  the  Russian  guns  fired  with  dreadful  effect.  The 
Allies  replied,  and  the  cannonade  from  nearly  200  guns  became  close 
and  restrained,  its  roar  was  awful.  For  the  next  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  except  when  the  French  were  fighting  for  the  hills,  the  battle 
was  entirely  one  of  artillery.  Our  ordnance  suffered  much  and  was 
enabled  to  efiect  but  little.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  they  were 
unable  to  come  within  range  of  the  masses  of  the  enemy's  troops,  so 
principally  threw  shells  where  their  sharp-shooters  lay.  The  Russian 
guns  on  the  contrary,  being  sheltered  by  redoubts,  and  much  longer 
and  heavier  than  ours,  did  severe  execution  among  our  men.  Muti* 
lated  soldiers  and  horses  began  to  strew  the  field  closely.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  position  could  only  be  carried  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  that  our  cannon  could  render  but  little  assistance."  (Page  345.) 
**  As  they  closed  with  the  earthwork,  its  volleys  of  case  and  round- 
shot  stretched  whole  companies  on  the  earth,  and  now  a  most  bloody 
contest  ensued.  The  19th,  23rd,  3Srd,  and  7th,  attacked  the  battery ; 
sometimes  they  entered  it,  and  sometimes  they  were  forced  back.  The 
80th,  55th,  and  95th,  joined  in  the  assault,  but  still  the  Russians  held 
their  ground.  Sevend  of  the  enemy's  field-pieces  were  brought  down 
to  the  ground,  in  rear  of  the  work,  and  firing  into  our  close  masses,  at 
point  blank  range,  committed  frightful  havoc.  Confusion  began  to 
spread  among  the  troops,  and  the  mass  of  the  division  moved  to  the 
right  of  the  battery,  and  came  full  in  range  of  the  guns  on  the  right 
of  the  Burliuk  road.  They  were  cut  down  by  scores.  Sir  Creorge 
Brown  had  his  horse  killed,  and  it  was  at  first  thought  that  he  himself 
had  fallen,  and  the  men  began  to  waver.  Some  advanced  against  the 
battery  again,  while  others  tried  to  reform  their  ranks,  and  close  the 
gaps  the  artillery  was  making  each  moment.  The  enemy  rushed  out 
of  their  battery,  and  commenced  a  deadly  file  fire,  which  increased 
the  confusion.  The  whole  division  became  disordered.  An  order  was 
given  to  halt  and  reform,  or  to  retire  and  reform,  which  is  now  a  dis- 
puted point ;  but  a  very  good  authority,  Mr.  Russell,  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times^  stated  that  Colonel  Tea,  of  the  7th,  swore  he  would 
not  retire  an  inch,  and  remained  firing  with  some  of  his  men  until 
supports  came  up.  The  only  inference  to  be  derived  from  this  state- 
ment is,  that  th^  order  given  was  to  retire.  But  whatever  dispute 
there  may  be  aboiit  the  order,  there  can  be  none  about  the  actual  fact ; 
and  that  the  light  division  was  compelled  to  retire  cannot  be  denied.** 
(Page  353.)  ^*  The  enemy  fled  from  the  field,  and  this  was  the  only 
battle  we  fought  in  which  they  did  so ;  cU  BcUaklava  of  c<mrs§  they  re- 
mained on  th€  ground^  and  at  Inkerman  they  retired  in  better  order ; 
but  at  Alma  they  fairly  ran.  They  left  the  field  in  two  bodies,  or 
rather  crowds.  One  of  about  7,000  or  8,000  men,  with  several  pieces 
of  artillery,  kept  ofi*  to  the  lefl,  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  the 
other,  about  22,000  strong,  rushed  inio  a  deep  hollow  behind  the  hUlsj 
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and  from  which  there  was  onhj  one  narrow  outlet — the  road  leading 
to  SebastopoL  They  were  some  time  getting  out  of  this  basin,  but 
we  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  their  escape,  as  between  3,000  and 
4,000  cavalry  covered  them.  Our  men  wiUi  the  Mini^  fired  at  them 
at  \on*r  range,  and  two  or  three  of  our  guns  did  so  also,  but  that  was 
all.  Had  the  cavalry  which  we  left  behind  at  Varna  been  present,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  our  officers  that  nothing  could  have  saved  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Russian  army  from  being  taken  prisoners  with  all  their 
guns.  They  would  have  closed  the  outlet  ^om  the  valley  on  the 
enemy,  and  surrounded  as  they  then  were  on  two  sides  by  our  in- 
infantry,  they  must  either  have  surrendered  at  discretion  or  have  been 
cut  to  pieces.  It  may  seem  useless  to  speculate  on  what  we  might 
have  done  under  certain  circumstances  which  never  occurred;  yet 
when  we  know  how  entirely  and  certainly  the  Russian  army  could 
have  been  destroyed  in  this  battle,  and  how  much  such  a  total  defeat 
would  have  influenced  the  speedy  capture  of  Sebastopol,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  bitter  chagrin  to  think  that  a  miserable  economy  in  the 
matter  of  transports  (/)  rendered  the  fruits  of  our  first  victory  useless,  and 
almost  made  the  precious  lives  which  it  had  cost  to  gain  it  a  useless 
sacrifice.*'    (Page  559.) 

^*'  On  the  very  evening  of  the  victory — indeed  almost  before  the 
troops  moved  ofi*  the  battle-field — our  attempting  no  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  was  a  matter  of  grave  and  serious  comment  among  most  of  the 
officers  of  the  Allies.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  after  gaining  the  battle,  it  could  have  been 
easily  done.  The  whole  of  Uie  Fourth  Division,  un^er  Sir  Greorge 
Cathcart,  with  the  Light  Cavalry,  the  Turkish  troops,  8,000  strong, 
one  French  division  (the  fourth),  and  half  of  another,  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  contest  The  1  bird  Division,  under  Sir  R.  England,  had, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  scarcely  been  under  fire  at  all.  These 
troops,  with  artillery,  would  have  given  an  effective  force  of  some  24,000 
men,  all,  comparatively  speaking,  fresh,— certainly  firesh  enough  to 
pursue  the  enemy.  We  now  know  well  that,  so  far  from  the  Russians 
getUng  more  into  order  as  they  increased  their  distance  from  the  field 
of  battle,  the  contrary  was  the  case.  An  instinct  of  self-preservation 
gave  them  some  solidity  while  leaving  the  field ;  but,  when  night  fell 
on  their  hurried  march, — ^a  march  which  they  felt  certain  was  being 
closely  followed  by  the  Allies,  their  confusion  augmented."— (Page 
869.; 

**  It  was  said  (though  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  rumour), 
that  Greneral  Bosquet,  with  several  other  distinguished  officers,  Eng- 
lish and  French,  were  for  an  immediate  pursuit,  and  that  Lord  Raglan 
was  against  it,  principally  on  account  of  the  wounded  whom  he  would 
have  been  forced  to  leave  behind.  But  there  were  ample  troops  with 
which  to  pursue  the  enemy  without  taking  from  the  proper  protection 
of  the  wounded."    (Page  371.) 

^^  If  we  except  the  glaring  oversight  of  an  expedition  so  miserably 
provided  having  been  sent  into  the  Crimea  at  all,  then  certainly  the 
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next  great  oversight  was  our  failing  to  follow  the  enemy  after  the 
Alma.  It  quite  balanced  the  error  committed  by  Prince  Menachihoff  in 
not  attacking  the  Allies  the  first  night  ofVieir  landing.**    (Page  872.) 

'^  Both  these  generals  (the  two  Russian  generals  taken  prisoners), 
attributed  the  loss  of  the  battle  entirely  to  the  bad  management  of 
the  Russian  cavalry,  in  not  attacking  the  English  left  flank  the  instant 
they  began  to  move  against  the  heights.''    (Page  367.) 

The  miserable  fate  of  our  wounded,  and  the  still  more  frightful  one 
of  the  Russian  wounded,  600  of  whom  were  left  on  the  field  by  ua 
under  the  care  of  one  surgeon,  are  described  by  both  Correspondents, 
together  with  the  contrast  presented  by  the  French  army  in  this 
respect.  ''  Before  dark,"  says  the  Morning  Heralds  Correspondent, 
*'  not  a  single  wounded  Frenchman  remained  upon  the  field.''  (Page 
872),  "  and  they  were  removed  in  comfortable  ambulances  or  hospital 
stretchers.  I  am  certain  that  I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say 
that  not  more  than  200  or  300  of  the  English  were  moved  from  the 
spots  where  they  fell  during  the  night  which  followed  the  battle.  The 
rest  had  not  a  soul  to  soothe  their  agony  or  mitigate  their  sufferinga 
by  so  much  as  a  drink  of  cold  water.  But  this  was  not  the  case  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  only,  but  during  the  day  and  night  of  the  218^** 
(Page  374.^  That  the  supply  of  medical  assistance  for  the  army  was 
extremely  small  is  what  everybody  knows.  But  the  fact  is  that  it 
almost  amounted  to  nothing.  On  the  occasion  of  this  battle  the 
Morning  HeralcTs  Correspondent  writes,  ''  So  limited  was  the  supply 
of  our  medical  officers,  that,  on  the  21st  and  22nd,  young  assistant  sur- 
geons  were  left  in  charge  of  brigades  8000  strong,  and  not  only  to 
attend  to  the  slightly  wounded,  and  the  numerous  cases  of  fever  and 
cholera,  but  to  prescribe  for  all  the  men  suffering  from  diarrhcea— 
generally  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  brigade."  The  follovnqg 
incident  we  give  just  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Word,  as  it  does 
seem  almost  incredible. 

^^  On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  all  the  naval  surgeons  on  board  ourfieet 
mtantly  volunteered  their  assistance  to  the  army  on  shore ;  one  surgeon  was 
lefl  on  board  each  ship,  and  thirty-one  proceeded  to  tender  their 
services  in  whatever  manner  they  could  be  most  useful  to  the  army 
medical  staff.  Their  offer,  which  could  only  have  been  dictated  by 
motives  of  the  purest  zeal  and  good  feeling,  was  met  with  a  cold  and 
even  an  ungracious  reJusaU 

"  Whoever  was  to  blame  for  it,  the  facts  are  as  I  have  stated.  They  were 
told  to  me  by  at  least  twenty  different  naval  surgeons  whom  I  saw 
walking  about  the  field  of  battle  among  the  EnglL^  and  Russian 
wounded,  looking  on  at  the  sufferings  they  were  forbidden  to  alleviate. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  our  own  wounded  were  each  imploring  the 
army  surgeons  to  dress  their  injuries  first.  One  naval  surgeon,  now 
holding  a  high  and  responsible  situation,  told  me  he  did  assist  the 
army  surgeons,  but  it  was  only  by  taking  a  piece  of  chalk  and 
marking  the  clothes  of  the  men  not  mortally  wounded  with  a  '  cross,' 
and  those  who  could    not    recover  with  a  '  nought,'  in  order  that 
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snch  as  would  benefit    bj  timelj  assistance  might  be  at  once  dis- 
cerned."    (Page  377.^ 

**  There  were  no  ambulances  for  the  wounded,  and  of  the  jolting 
arabas,  only  one  was  allowed  to  each  division,  each  of  which 
held  only  two  persons."     (Page  315.) 

Many  battles  have  been  on  both  sides  claimed  as  victories.  This 
is  a  battle  which  is  a  victory  for  both.  It  was  a  complete  achieve- 
ment of  success  for  each  according  to  their  ideas ;  for  the  Briton 
it  was  the  storming  of  a  hostile  position ;  for  the  Russian  the  gain- 
ing of  an  end.  At  once  were  crowned  unparalleled  valour  and 
matchless  ambition.  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert  qualified  it  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  House  of  Commons^  as  ^*  the  soldier's  battle ;"  the 
future  historian  of  Russia's  greatness  may  designate  it  the  diploma- 
tist's test.  While  each  asserted  its  claim,  neither  grudged  that  of 
the  other.  The  Englishman,  indeed,  knew  not  what  the  Russian 
thought,  and  the  Russian's  chief  exultation  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
Engfish  conceived  it  a  triumph.  And  whilst  this  people  gloried  that 
the  whole  power  "  active  or  moral  "*  of  the  Western  world  was  com- 
bined against  Russia,  the  Russian  breast  swelled  thereat  with 
joy  and  exultation.  They  who  had  just  been  discomfited  by  the 
Turks,  not  only  unassisted  but  held  down;  they  who  knew  that 
^^  their  whole  state  could  be  convulsed  by  an  order  of  a  port-captain 
^^  of  Constantinople ;"  that  their  resources  could  be  extinguished  by  a 
dozen  British  privateers ;  that  a  single  honest  cannon-shot  would  have 
torn  from  them  every  subjugated  people,  and  enveloped  them  in  a 
fiame  of  insurrection  from  Abo  to  Astrachan — ^had  placed  their  guns 
in  array  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Western  World — forces 
which  they  knew  to  have  been  led  there  for  slaughter,  and  so  to 
domineer  over  the  real  antagonist  by  whom  they  had  been  worsted, 
no  less  than  over  the  false  allies  who  had  come  to  his  succour  I 

It  is  iippossible  for  the  small  to  comprehend  the  great ;  we  must 
have  a  mind  equal  to  that  of  Russia  before  we  can  understand  Russia, 
in  which  case  she  would  be  powerless,  and  our  intelligence  would  not 
even  be  called  into  play.  But  without  aiming  at  impossibilities,  there 
is  a  point  of  view  firom  which  the  battle  of  the  Alma  may  be  con- 
sidered, even  by  those  who  can  see  no  further  than  military  details, 
and  that  is  the  part  it  had  in  diverting  the  expedition  from  its  original 
purpose — purpose  as  far  as  the  public  was  concerned— of  destroying 
the  Russian  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  and  converting  it 
into  an  impossible  siege  of  that  fortress  itself. 

Before  the  war  commenced,  certain  conditions  were  laid  down  for 
its  conduct.  They  were  not  agreed  to  in  common  by  all  parties,  but 
self  imposed  by  the  Allies,  namely,  that  no  conquests  were  to  be 
made.  Conquest  then,  as  a  result  of  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea, 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  protection  of  Constantinople  or  Turkey 
from  a  land  attack  on  the  part  of  Russia,  was  equally  out  of  the  ques- 

*  Lord  Palmenton  at  ManchaitMr,  Not.  6tb,  1856. 
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tion,  for  the  whole  available  force  of  Russia  beyond  the  Pmth  had 
abreadj  been  discomfited  ''  by  one  unassisted  division  of  the  Turkish 
army,'*  and  had,  in  consequence,  been  forced  to  evacuate  the  Turkish 
soil ;  and  what  then  remained,  if  not  to  prompt,  to  justify,  if  not  to 
justify,  to  excuse,  the  throwing  of  that  force  which  had  been  deemed 
necessary  to  send  for  the  protection  of  Turkey,  into  the  deserts  in- 
cluded within  the  Russian  frontier  ?  It  must  have  been  a  prospective 
object.  The  diminution  of  the  aggressive  power  that  Russia  at  a 
future  time  might  exert,  when  the  supposed  protectors  of  Turkey  were 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  nation  and  Europe  had  been  daily  assured, 
until  finally  they  were  brought  to  believe,  that  Constantinople  was  in 
danger  from  Sebastopol.  But  even  despite  the  words  of  Lord  Claren« 
don,*  no  one  did  believe  that  it  was  the  earth  of  the  Crimea,  or  the 
stones  of  the  Redan  that  menaced  it.  In  Sebastopol,  what  was  looked 
to  was  the  fleet.  Ihe  instructions  to  Lord  Raglan  contain  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

^^IttB  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  destruction  of  the  Russian 
fleet  is  one  of  the  certain  consequences,  and  that  a  solid  guarantee  for 
the  future  maintenance  of  peace  would  thus  be  obtained." 

In  the  order  of  the  day  of  St.  Amaud,  from  Varna,  the  army  is 
told  that  the  guarantee  of  peace  is  to  be  found  within  the  walls  of 
Sebastopol.  There  is  no  mention  there  of  the  fleet.  So  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1854,  explained  the  operation  by  the 
decision  of  the  Government  *^  to  occupy  the  Crimea  and  to  c€q>ture 
Sebastopol,"  as  being  the  result  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Silistria — 
and  no  word  of  the  fleet.  But  the  instructions  to  Lord  Raglan  were 
of  April,  and  before  the  British  troops  had  reached  Turkey.  YHiere 
there  is  an  object  to  mystify,  we  must  look  closely  to  first  announce- 
ments. Now  the  first  ministerial  announcement  of  this  operation  was 
made  under  circumstances  no  less  remarkable  than  were  its  terms. 
The  person  selected  for  this  delicate  office,  was  neither  the  head  of 
the  Government  nor  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs,  but  the  President 
of  the  Council.  The  scene  chosen  was  a  Staffordshire  yeomanry 
dinner,  were  Lord  Granville  expressed  himself  in  these  terms. 

^'  Government  does  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  their  urging  on  the  commanders  of  both  services  the  attack 
on  Sebastopol.  They  are  not  ignorant  of  the  opinion  entertained  by 
many  distinguished  officers  of  every  country  in  Europe,  that,  if  not 
impracticable,  the  attempt  is  of  a  very  difficult  nature.  But  they 
feel  that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  Turkey  is  a  mere  joke  so 
long  as  that  fortress  is  deemed  impregnable,  situated  as  it  is  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Black  Sea  (!)  as  the  only  point  from  which  vessels 
can  come  in  and  go  out  with  safely  (!)  they  felt  it  was  the  very  key  of 
the  position."    These  *'  bedlamite  sentences"  as  they  were  charac- 

*  "  The  manner  in  which  Rassia,  not  being  able  to  bring  a  single  man  or  a  single  gnn 
bj  sea  (!),  has  relied  solely  on  the  defences  of  the  place  to  defend  Sebastopol  for  many 
months,  ^ows  the  danger  to  which  Torkey  is  exposed.**^  Lord  Clarendon,  May  25, 1855. 
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terised  by  a  writer  at  the  time,  are  pregnant  with  one  unmistakcable 
sense,  that  the  British  nation  should  see  in  the  operation  nothing  but 
its  naval  force. 

Had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  diminish 
the  aggressive  means  of  Russia,  the  vessels  lying  in  Sebastopol  never 
would  have  been  thought  of,  both  because  they  were  the  source  of  no 
danger,  and  because  Russia  would  have  been  struck  in  so  many  vital 
parts,  and  had  been,  indeed,  at  the  moment  utterly  discomfited  by  the 
Turks  alone.  And  if  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
destroy  the  aggressive  means  of  Russia,  then  it  follows  that  the  in- 
structions to  Lord  Raglan  and  the  articles  of  the  Tvmei  were  pretexts 
to  get  the  army  into  the  Crimea,  pretexts  to  be  dropped  as  soon  as  it 
got  there.  Here  the  co-operation  of  the  Russian  army  was  neces- 
sary. It  required  some  such  manufactured  event  to  account  for  the 
divei^ng  from  the  natural  line  of  march  to  the  north  side,  and  for 
leading  it  into  the  trap  of  Balaklava. 

If  &e  case  be  as  so  stated,  the  position  taken  up  on  the  Alma  by 
Prince  Menschikoff  is  the  masterpiece  of  combinations  in  the  most 
complicated  intellectual  game  in  which  the  genius  of  man  has  ever 
been  exerted.  But  that  case  falls  through,  as  indeed  it  will  not 
be  so  much  as  considered  if  the  public  opinion  that  the  naval 
power  of  Russia  was  great  and  of  Turkey  small,  be  correct  Were 
Russia  really  menacing  to  Turkey  it  is  not  dexterity  but  imbecility 
that  would  be  the  character  she  would  win  by  the  presence  of  third 
parties  upon  the  field.  Her  genius  in  calling  them  there  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  fact  of  her  physical  weakness.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary ^to  pause  upon  this  poizit  and  to  examine. 

RELATIVE   NAVAL   STRENGTH   OF  RUSSIA  AND 

TURKEY. 

We  may  assume  as  axioms  not  liable  to  dispute. 

1st.  That  Russia  desires  to  get  Constantinople. 

2nd.  That  she  will  get  it  as  soon  as  ever  she  is  able. 

drd.  That  she  would  have  got  it  already  had  she  been  able. 

Now  as  Russia  has  not  got  Constantinople,  it  follows  that  she 
neither  has  been  nor  is  able. 

There  are  two  ways  of  getting  from  Russia  to  Constantinople. 
The  land  and  the  sea ;  it  may  be  reached  by  either.  It  follows  that 
Russia  has  not  the  naval  means  of  occupying  Constantinople. 

Sebastopol  has  existed  in  pretty  nearly  the  state  in  which  the 
Allies  found  it,  for  fifty  years.  The  Russian  fieet  was  not  increased  at 
the  beginning  of  this  war  beyond  its  strength  during  the  last  war. 
During  the  last  war  the  Turks  kept  the  sea,  and  in  the  only  naval  action 
that  took  place,  took  a  Russian  frigate.  The  Turkish  navy  had  then 
been  next  to  annihilated  at  Navarino  ;  it  has  since  been  restored. 

No  expedition  ever  sailed  from  Sebastopol  against  Turkey  until 
the  British  squadron  had  passed  the  Dardanelles.    It  was  then  only 
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able,  after  collecting  its  entire  force,  to  attack  the  small  division  of 
Tarkish  frigates  at  Sinope,  becaose  the  English  Ambassador  prevented 
the  Turkish  navy  from  proceeding  to  its  rescue.  Even  on  that  occa- 
sion,  the  best  Russian  line-of- battle  ship,  the  Rostock,  perished, 
reducing  to  five  the  number  of  seaworthy  line-of-battle  ships  out  of 
the  thirteen  composing  the  Black  Sea  squadron. 

The  Russians  are  not  sailors.  The  crews  who  are  so,  are  drafted 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  Poland,  and 
cannot  be  got,  as  proved  in  the  last  war,  to  engage  an  enemy  of 
Bassia. 

The  Russian  squadron  in"  the  Black  Sea  is  a  type,  not  a  naval 
demonstration :  it  is  a  myth. 

When  the  Porte  breaking  away  from  its  councillors  of  the  two 
Western  Embassies,  declared  war  against  Russia,  her  ^Russia's) 
Southern  provinces  were  thrown  into  consternation,  dreading  a  naval 
descent,  against  which  they  knew  they  had  no  protection  in  their  fieet. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns  fied  into  the  interior.  Even 
into  the  published  documents,  passages  have  slipped  which  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  how  the  case  stood.     We  select  the  following  :^ 

Consul  YecoMSy  Sept.  31«<,  1853. — "The  steam- packets  from  Con- 
stantinople have  of  late  brought  accounts,  successively,  more  dis- 
quieting.'* 

"  The  intelligence  received  the  day  before  yesterday,  by  private 
letters  of  the  26th,  is  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  for  it  is  stated  that 
in  a  great  Divan  the  resolution  was  carried,  to  summon  the  Russian 
Commander-in-chief  to  evacuate  .  .  .  and  in  case  of  non-compli- 
ance, to  proceed  to  a  declaration  of  war." 

(The  despatch  goes  on  to  announce  military  movements  on  both 
sides  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  it  attributes  to  no  design  of  assuming  a 
menacing  attitude,  but  to  the  embarrassments  of  Russia,  which  it 
explains  by  the  presence  of  Turkish  emissaries,  or  the  "  mere  vicinity 
of  a  Mussulman  army.") 

Oct.  28th. — *'  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ismael 
have,  in  their  alarm,  fied  into  the  country.^' 

"  Apprehensions  are  manifested  even  here,  (Odessa)  of  a  possible 
hostile  demonstration  by  sea.*' 

(It  will  be  recollected  that  when  our  fieet  approached  Odessa,  the 
most  perfect  indifference  was  manifested  by  authorities  and  inhabi- 
tants.) 

M.  E,  Pisam,  Nov.  Srd,  1853. — (Communication  from  Reshid 
Pasha.)  "  The  Turkish  squadron,  with  the  exception  of  the  three-deckers, 
is  to  proceed  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  will  probably  be  ready  by  Sunday. 
It  is  intended  to  cruise  along  the  Asiatic  shore,  returning  round  by 
the  Crimea  and  the  European  coast  Should  it  fall  in  with  the 
enemy's  squadron  an  attack  is  contemplated." 

Sir  O,  H,  Seymour,  Nov.  llth,  1853. — "Count  Nesselrode  spoke 
with  calmness  as  to  the  chances  of  war,  and  admitted  that  in  the  first 
instance  these  might  prove  unfavourable  to  the  Russian  arms." 
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In  fact,  if  the  case  were  otherwise  than  as  we  state  it,  there  could  be 
no  Turkey  at  all.  If  the  people  of  this  country  were  logical,  they  would 
have  to  believe  Constantinople  already  in  possession  of  Russia,  before 
acting  on  the  grounds  assigned  to  them  for  undertaking  its  defence. 

The  only  official  words  not  false  throughout  the  \yholc  of  this 
affair  have  been  those  spoken  by  Russia  herself,  and  tliis  is  quite 
natural ;  England  and  France  having  "  adopted  the  interests  of  Rus- 
sia as  their  own,"*  it  became  her  part  to  put  them  in  the  wrong.  The 
way  in  which  she  forced  from  the  English  Government  the  publication 
of  the  "  Secret  and  Confidential*'  correspondence  is  a  striking  instance. 
No  less  80  is  the  disclosure  of  her  weakness  by  herself  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Vienna.  Having  for  fifty  years  made  tlie  world  believe  in 
her  preponderance  in  the  Black  Sea,  now  when  the  object  of  that  be- 
lief is  attained  she  shivers  it  with  a  blow.  The  following  is  the  state- 
ment of  her  Plenipotentiaries. 

"  Before  all,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  that  which  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  call  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea, 
has  been  the  result  of  the  nature  and  the  whole  system  of  the  political 
relations  of  the  two  Empires  bordering  thereon.  It  was  a  Buperiority 
of  authority  which  Russia  exercised  rather  by  the  ascendency  which 
her  special  Treaties  with  the  Ottoman  Empire  gave  her,  than  by  her 
maritime  supremacy.  It  resulted  from  the  isolation  of  the  Porte  much 
more  than  from  its  inferiority  on  the  sea. 

"  Developed  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  unconnected  with 
Russia,  such  as  the  regeneration  of  Greece,  llie  battle  of  Navarino, 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  France,  the  independent  tendencies  of  tlie 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  of  the  Beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  which  deprived  the 
Porte  of  sufliciently  important  maritime  assistance,  that  inferiority  was 
not  brought  on  by  Russia.  It  had  formed  the  object  of  no  stipulation. 
It  could  have  ceased  at  the  will  of  the  Porte. 

"  The  topographical  configuration  of  the  Bosphorus,  so  favourable 
to  the  organisation  of  an  impregnable  system  of  defence ;  the  posses- 
sion of  fortresses  and  ports  such  as  Varna,  Siscpolis,  Bourgas,  Trebi- 
zond,  &c. ;  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  group  all  her  forces  round 
three  contiguous  basins — these  were  and  they  still  are  striking  advan- 
tages which  the  Porte  possessed  and  still  possesses  over  Russia,  who, 
obliged  to  maintain  naval  forces  in  four  seas  separated  by  immense 
distances,  could  only  give  its  navy  in  the  Black  ►'-ea  a  restricted 
development. 

"  If,  notwithstanding  the  mistrust  which  lor  twenty  years  past  luis 
been  excited  against  Russia,  the  Porte  should  not  make  use  of  its  ad- 
vantages, would  it  not  be  because  instead  of  seeing  a  danger  for  her- 
self in  the  maritime  development  of  Russia,  she  had  suspicion  of  those 
which  would  menace  her  elsewhere,  and  against  which,  in  time  of 
need,  the  forces  of  Russia  might  serve  as  a  means  of  defence  ? 

*  Words  of  M.  Tbierd. 

F 
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^*  Morally  as  well  as  materially  facts  seemed  to  justify  that  view. 

'*  People  have  strangely  deceived  themselves  in  regard  to  the  dangers 
to  which  the  Ottoman  Empire  might  be  exposed  from  the  Russian  fleet 

'^  In  affirming  in  his  work  on  Southern  Russia,  that  with  her  fleet, 
ratedj  it  is  true,  at  thirty  vessels,  *  Russia  could  at  will  occupy  Constan- 
tinople, Marshal  Marmont  has  committed  a  double  error ;  on  the  one 
hand  because  the  Russian  naval  forces  in  the  Black  Sea  can  never 
reach  that  number  without  uniting  with  those  of  the  Baltic — a  junc- 
tion which  is  impossible ;  on  the  other,  because  if  even  so  gigantic 
a  maritime  development  could  be  effected,  it  would  be  very  far  from 
leading  to  the  dangers  which  appear  to  be  apprehended.  That  which 
is  now  passing  in  the  Crimea  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  this. 

^^  The  real  facts  are,  indeed,  otherwise  opposed  to  these  hypotheses. 
Let  us  take  for  instance  what  passed  in  1833.  At  that  epoch  the 
Russian  fleet  appears  in  the  Bosphorus  and  effects  a  descent,  but 
under  what  conditions  ?  It  is  with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  and  to 
come  to  his  aid.  Moreover,  availing  itself  of  all  its  shipping,  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  could  only  transport  on  that  occasion  from  10,000  to  12,000 
men.  And  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  force,  important  as  an  auxili- 
ary, would  have  been  entirely  insufficient  if  it  had  presented  itself  as 
an  enemy. 

'^  Since  that  time  much  has  been  said  of  the  development  of  the  Rus- 
sian navy.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  what  do  we  see 
twenty  years  after,  that  is  to  say,  in  1853  ?  The  Russian  fleet  takes 
about  flfleen  days  for  the  embarkation,  the  transport,  and  the  disem- 
barkation of  a  division  of  infantry,  that  is  to  say,  from  15,000  to 
]  6,000  men,  from  Sebastopol  to  Redoute  Kale. 

*'  On  taking  into  consideration  the  proximity  of  the  maritime  estab- 
lishments of  Russia,  20,000  men  at  most  can  be  reckoned  as  the 
number  of  troops  for  descent  which  the  Russian  navy  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  its  greatest  development,  would  be  in  a  position  to  transport 
on  any  given  point  of  the  Ottoman  territory,  in  the  space  of  about 
three  weeks. 

*'  Is  that  a  very  great  danger  ?  Does  it  justify  the  apprehensions 
which  have  been  conceived  ?  Is  not  a  risk  incurred,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  it,  of  sacrificing  to  a  chimerical  danger  the  true  condi- 
tions of  the  security  of  the  East  and  of  the  European  equilibrium  ? 

^'  Dangers  have  many  times  menaced  the  Ottoman  Empire  from 
other  quarters  than  the  north.  An  Admiral  of  the  Sultan  has  even 
been  seen  to  lead  his  fleet  to  his  rebellious  vassaL  Who  answers  that 
facts  of  this  nature  shall  not  again  occur  ? 

"  Moreover,  the  English  and  French  fleets  taken,  not  collectively 
but  singly,  are  neither  less  powerful  nor  less  dangerous  than  those  of 
Russia.  Because  the  maritime  establishments  of  France  and  England 
are  further  off,  they  are  not  on  that  account  more  inoffensive.  Europe 
is  less  able  to  watch  the  evolutions  of  the  fleets  that  leave  them, 

*  Lord  J.  Ruseell  makes  tbcin  nineteen. 
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<'  By  means  of  the  rapidity  of  electric  communications,  they  could  by 
setting  sail  from  Toulon  and  Malta  at  the  same  time  that  the  Russian 
fleet  should  leave  Sebastopol,  arrive  in  time  sufficient  to  ward  off 
danger  from  the  Porte.  But  who  engages  that  they  may  not  one  day 
present  themselves  with  the  same  celerity,  whether  singly  or  col- 
lectively, before  the  Seraglio,  as  enemies  of  the  Porte  ? 

"  The  rapidity  with  which  the  French  fleet  sailed  towards  Salamis  in 
1853,  shows  the  material  possibility  of  this  on  the  part  of  France. 
The  threats  of  which  M.  de  Lavalette  made  use,  prove  its  moral 
possibility.  As  regards  England^  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  mentioning  the 
violation  q/tlie  Straits  iii  184 'J,  under  pretext  of  tempests, 

"  Where,  if  the  Black  Sea  were  disarmed,  would  be  the  security 
against  such  attempts  ?  Where  the  counterpoise  to  prevent  their 
being  lightly  undertaken  ? 

**  These  simple  reflections  are  sufficient  to  show  that  whatever  sys- 
tem may  be  adopted  in  revising  the  Treaty  of  1841,  with  the  view  of 
connecting  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
the  maintenance  in  the  Black  Sea  of  respectable  Russian  naval  forces, 
would  not  only  not  be  of  a  nature  to  raise  serious  apprehensions,  but 
would  even  be  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure,  by  way  of 
counterpoise  to  naval  forces  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  waters  of 
the  Levant,  the  intact  observance  of  the  stipulations  concluded  in  the 
interest  of  the  European  equilibrium.  And  let  it  not  be  objected  that 
this  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the  stattis  quo,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  preponderance  which  Russia  has  exercbed  in  the  Black 
iSea  would  not  come  to  an  end. 

"  It  has  before  been  demonstrated  that  that  preponderance  arises  from 
the  isolation  of  Turkey ;  it  will,  therefore,  cease  with  the  entry  of 
the  latter  under  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

''  The  Porte  would  preserve  not  only  ihe  faculty  which  she  has  always  had 
of  giving  at  mil  to  her  navy  the  development  which  appeared  to  it  needful ; 
but  would  acquire  another  moral  guarantee  against  all  attack  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  who,  of  a  surety,  would  not  risk,  for  the  sake  of  a 
most  hazardous  undertaking,  to  draw  on  herself,  by  a  violation  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  a  general  coalition. 

"  Moreover,  Russia  would  not  refuse  on  her  part  to  offer  new  gua- 
rantees by  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  1841,  if  this  were  desired  by  the 
Sultan. 

^*  The  transactions  of  Russia  concluded  directly  with  the  Porte 
have  never  made  of  the  Hlack  Sea  a  closed  sea.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  has  had  the  merit  of  having  opened  that  sea 
to  mercantile  shipping  of  all  nations  without  distinction. 

"  The  closing  of  the  Straits  to  war  flags  has  not  been  the  result  of 
agreements  of  Russia  with  the  Porte.  It  has  arisen  solely  from  the 
ancient  legislation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

"  The  Treaty  of  1841  has  only  served  to  recognise  and  to  confirm 
this  principle,  establishid  by  the  Sultans  in  their  (quality  of  Sovereigns 
of  the  territory  adjoining  the  two  Straits. 
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"  They  are  free  to  open  the  passage,  as  they  were  to  keep  it  closed. 

"  So  long  as  the  Straits  remained  closed,  it  followed  naturally  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  Decame  accessible  solely  to  the  ships  of  war 
of  the  two  bordering  Powers  :  the  one,  Russia — the  other,  Turkey. 

"  The  Ritssian  Plenipotentiaries  are  the  first  to  admit  the  faculty  which 
the  Sultan  possesses,  in  nght  and  in  fact,  to  open  the  passage  of  the  Straits 
to  the  voarflag  of  the  Powers  with  whom  the  Forte  is  at  peace ;  but  reci- 
procally, in  opening  the  Straits  on  like^erms,  to  authorise  the  passage 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  and  that  in  favour  of  all  nations." — 
(Eastern  Papers,  No.  XIII.,  p.p.  77-78.) 

All  that  we  state  now  and  all  that  Russia  has  confessed  was  stated 
before  the  issue  was  tried,  and  received  no  contradiction.  The 
persons  by  whom  it  was  stated  were  neither  insignificant,  unknown, 
nor  unofficial  men.  They  were  no  other  than  the  former  Ambas- 
sador and  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople — Lord  Ponsonby 
and  Mr.  Urquhart ;  the  former,  after  a  long  life  of  personal  tind 
political  connection  with  the  present  Premier  and  his  party,  broke,  at 
the  close  of  his  career,  through  all  ties  and  all  restraints,  to  warn 
his  countrymen  that  the  British  squadron  hud  been  sent  into  the  Black- 
Sea   "  FOB  THE  PROTECTION,    NOT   OF  TURKEY,  BUT  OF  RcTSSIA."      The 

solitary  judgment  of  the  latter,  on  the  military  qualities  of  the  Turks, 
has  received  in  every  letter  the  confirmation  of  events.*  His  judg- 
ment on  the  naval  part  of  the  question,  the  Cabinet  of  St  James*  has 
taken  good  care  to  prevent  from  being  tested  in  a  similar  manner. 
We  close  this  part  of  the  subject  with  these  words  of  his  : — 

"  If  there  could  be  a  question  regarding  the  military  superiority  of 
the  Turks  in  a  single-handed  contest  with  Russia,  at  least  tlicre  could 
not  as  regarded  their  naval  superiority,  and  that  would  equally  be 
the  case  did  the  Porte  not  possess  a  single  line-of-battle  ship,  for 
the  Porte  holds  Constantinople,  the  key  of  the  position,  and  can 
introduce  any  amount  of  steam  power  she  chooses." 

We  haN  e  here  considered  the  normal  condition,  as  between  the  real 
belligerents,  before  tlie  interference  of  the  Allies.  We  have  now  to 
look  at  it  during  the  war,  in  the  shape  of 

•  "  If  the  RussiuQ  Empire,  »o  far  from  threatening  the  balanc**  of  power  and  the 
liberties  of  more  ci\ili8ed  States — bo  far  from  menacing  the  Turkish  Hn^jire  with  absorp- 
tion in  its  own — is  actually  unable  to  cope  with  Omer  Pasha  on  the  Danubian  Principal- 
ities, the  most  difficult  xnd  alarniing  question  of  modern  States*  politics  will  have  been 
resolved  at  once.  Mr.  David  Unjuhart  may  then  claim  such  triumph  for  political  foresight 
as  never  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  man." — Times^  Nov.  lllh,  1853 — (after  the  Turkish 
victory  at  Oltenitza.) 

**  Swift  and  terrible  has  been  the  retribution  which  has  fallen  on  the  Russian  army 
engaged  in  this  shaufeful  and  unprovoked  Hg>:res«ion,  and  the  chastisement  is  rendered 
the  more  Luuiiliuting  to  the  pride  of  the  Czar,  and  the  more  important  to  the  political 
independence  of  the  Porte,  by  the  fact  that  a  division  of  the  Turki«h  army,  uuassisted  by 
European  troops,  has  sufficed  to  repel  the  invailer  with  unexampled  losses.  These  glorious 
roAuhs  belong  to  the  Turkish  arms  ezclnsively,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Sultan  never  fought 
with  more  devoted  successful  bravery  than  on  this  occubiuu." — Times,  June  22,  1854 — 
i;il::r  ti;o  raiding  of  the  bi-ge  of  Silistria.) 
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RELATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  RUSSIA  AND  THE  ALLIES 

IN  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

We  have  not  yet  got  to  argue  the  superiority  of  the  English  or  even 
the  French  maritime  force  to  that  of  Russia,  although,  indeed,  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  the  assumption  of  Russia's  superiority  to  Turkey 
than  to  England.  We  know  that  not  only  the  squadron  sent  to  the 
Baltic,  under  orders  which  according  to  the  Admiral,  must  if  obeyed, 
have  insured  its  destruction,  might  have  been  sent  into  the  Black  Sea, 
but,  also,  that  the  whole  available  navy  of  England  and  of  France 
might  have  been  sent  there.  But  let  us  take  the  force  actually  assem- 
bled in  these  waters  as  described  in  the  news  of  the  time. 

Engusu  Squadron.  —  Morning  HeraUTs  Correspondent.  —  "  At 
half-past  ten  a  general  signal  was  made  from  the  Britannia,  the  flag- 
ship of  Rear  Admiral  Dundas,  for  all  vessels  of  war  to  weigh  anchor 
and  stand  out.  Everything  had  been  ready  for  the  start  for  some 
time,  so  that  in  five  minutes  afterwards  the  signal  had  been  answered 
and  all  were  undtr  weigh.  Sailors  sprung  aloft,  and  the  great  sails 
of  the  Albion,  Queen,  Rodney,  Britannia,  Vengeance,  Trafalgar, 
London,  Bellerophon,  Arethusa,  Leander,  Diamond,  and  all  the  other 
large  sailing  craft  were  soon  shaken  over  their  tall  tapering  spars,  and 
almost  hid  their  formidable  dark  hulls  under  a  cloud  of  canvass.  At 
the  same  time  the  fleet  of  stmm-frigates  and  sloops,  consisting,  among 
others,  of  the  Terrible,  Sidon,  Samson,  Cyclops,  Vulcan,  Spitfire, 
Retribution,  Tribune,  Simoom,  Inflexible,  Firebrand,  Vesuvius,  Fury, 
Megaera,  Furious,  Harpy,  Triton,  Highflyer,  &c.,  were  all  in  motion. 
The  Tribune,  Highflyer,  and  other  screw  vessels  glided  througli  the 
water  like  arrows,  without  noise  or  ripple,  and  apparently  without  the 
least  effort  or  motion  of  their  own.  Afler  them  went  splashing  and 
thundering  on  our  great  paddle -frigates,  the  Terrible,  Sidon,  Retri* 
bution,  &c.,  running  ten  and  eleven  knots  an  hour  under  steam,  and 
carrying  batteries  heavy  enough  to  sink  a  three-decker. 

French  and  Turkish  Squadrons. — "Admiral  Hamelin  led 
the  way  in  the  Ville  de  Pai'is,  120,  followed  in  perfect  line  by 
the  Friedlund,  120,  Marseille,  90,  Marengo,  100,  Montebello 
(screw),  120,  Valmy,  120,  Jupiter,  80,  Henry  IV.  (screw),  100, 
Jena,  90  Jcmappes,  90,  Napoleon  (screw),  100,  Charlemagne, 
90,  Bayard,  90,  Suffren,  90,  Algiers,  84,  and  two  other  vessels 
of  90  guns  each,  the  names  of  which  I  could  not  ascertain.  The 
tveather-line  was  formed  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  composed  of  seven  sail  of 
the  line,  tliree  of  them  three- deckers,  and  the  rear  of  each  was  brovght  uj) 
b^  a  crowd  of  sailing  and  steam  frigates,  corvettes,  sloops,  and  brigs. 
Among  the  French  steam  frigates  were  some  magnificent  vessels,  each 
carrying  from  20  to  30  heavy  guns,  and  having  troop-accommodation 
for  1,500,  and  some  even  2,000  men.  They  are  beyond  all  doubt, 
tlie  best  troop-ships  in  the  world  ;  and,  as  vessels  of  war,  quite  as 
formidable  as  our  own  renowned  Terrible.  It  was  a  fleet  of  vessels 
of  this  class, — the  Mogador,  Magellan,  Descartes,  Panama,  Vauban, 
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Pluton,  Cacique,  Asmodce,  Prometheus,  Infcrnel,  Caton,  Promotie, 
Inflexible,  BerthoUet,  liedine,  &c.,  which  closed  the  rear  of  the  Frencli 
line.  The  Turks  had  some  fine  steam  and  sailing  frigates  aHer  ihcm 
also. 

*'  The  Niger  and  Spitfire  laid  to  to  await  the  coming  up  of  the 
fleet,  so  that  we  had  ample  time  to  contemplate  the  magnificence  of 
the  warlike  spectacle  around  us,  and  which  certainlj  was  one  of  sur- 
passing grandeur." — (Page  255.) 

Here  are  some  fifty  line- of- battle  ships,  or  steamers  fit  to  sink  line- 
of-battle  ships,  arrayed  against  a  numerical  Russian  force  of  thirteen 
sail  of  the  line,  more  than  one-half  of  which  was  not  seaworthy.  But 
one  vessel  would  have  served  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  ^rteen. 
Lord  Ponsonby's  words  only  shadowed  forth  the  truth.  So  many 
vessels  were  not  required  for  the  protection  of  Russia,  unless  that 
protection  had  to  be  accomplished  by  the  coercion  of  Turkey.  lu 
truth  it  was  a  '*  spectacle,"  but  one  neither  warlike  nor  magnificent 

Before  these  vessels  quitted  the  shore  of  England,  it  was  as  well 
known  as  while  they  were  cruising  in  the  Black  Sea,  that  the  Russian 
vessels  would  take  refuge  in  Sebastopol,  where  they  were  protected 
from  attack  seaward,  consequently,  as  far  as  Russia  was  concerned, 
in  the  sense  of  injury,  their  display  was  perfectly  useless.  The 
Russian  squadron  was,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  Allied  squadrons, 
only  a  pretext.  Can  it  have  been  anything  else  in  reference  to 
the  land  expedition  to  the  Crimea  ? 

THE  FLANK  MARCH. 

Morning  TIer<Ms  Correspcmdent, — "  It  was  said  the  instructions 
of  the  Allied  commanders  directed  them  (subject  of  course  to  their  own 
military  judgment)  to  attack  Sebastopol  from  the  north  side.  This 
plan  Lord  Raglan  was  ready  and  willing  to  carry  out,  but  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud,  General  Bosquet,  and  Greneral  Bizot  (the  chief  of  the 
French  Engineers),  strongly  objected.  I  have  very  little  other  autho- 
rity than  that  of  general  rumour  for  speaking  on  this  point ;  but  the 
objections  of  the  French  commanders  were  reasonable  enough,  and  all 
could  see  their  validity.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  declared  that  the  position 
which  the  French  would  have  to  occupy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bel- 
bek  was  quite  commanded  by  the  enemy's  earthworks,  thrown  up 
near  the  mouth  of  that  river.  They  also  hindered  the  river  itself 
being  ever  used  as  our  base  of  operations,  and  all  our  shipping  would 
have  to  wait  at,  and  our  supplies  be  drawn  from,  the  Eatcha,  which  was 
at  least  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  There  was  no  possibility  of  being 
able  to  protect  even  two  miles  of  this  road.  The  French  general  of 
engineers  contended  strongly  in  favour  of  Balaklava  and  the  Bay  of 
Kamiesch,  as  leaving  the  Allies  secure  in  their  rear^  close  to  their  sup- 
ports, and  above  all  affording  perfect  shelter  to  the  combined  fleets^  (?) 
Still  it  is  whispered  that  Lord  Raglan  would  not  have  given  way,  had 
not  General  Bizot  insisted  and  declared  that  the  position  which  the 
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French  must  occupy  was  and  always  would  be  untenable.  The  Eng- 
lish commander  then  desisted  from  his  opposition,  and  consented  to 
the  famous  flank  march  on  Balaklava." 

''  It  is  no  wonder  that  Lord  Raglan  had  objected  to  such  a  movement, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  great  distance  to  be  accomplished  in  one  march, 
there  were  no  roads  for  a  great  part  of  the  way,  and  the  whole  army 
and  its  baggage  would  have  to  pass  through  dense  woods  almost  with- 
out paths.  Besides  these  difficulties.  General  Airey,  the  English 
Quarter-master  General,  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed,  what  roads  we  ought  to  take  or  what  to  avoid."  (Page  400) 

'*  At  about  one  in  the  day,  we  gained  the  summit  of  a  lofly 
eminence,  near  the  upper  Inkermann  Light,  and  from  this  point  saw 
for  the  first  time,  as  on  a  map  at  our  feet,  the  great  stronghold,  to 
the  destruction  of  which  we  were  pledged  and  irrevocably  committed. 
Nothing  betokened  that  the  enemy  was  aware  of  our  flank  move- 
ment ;  the  town  seemed  clear  and  quiet ;  the  harbour  was  unruffled, 
except  by  one  or  two  small  sailing  boats,  which  were  moving  leisurely 
about.  Off  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour,  outside  the  ahipe  which 
the  Eussiana  had  sunk  across  the  entrance  two  days  before^  were 
several  of  our  frigates,  firing  at  long  range.  These,  and  the  occa- 
sional guns  with  which  Wasp  Fort  and  Constantino  replied,  were  the 
only  symptoms  of  warfare  about  SebastopoL  No  hurry  m  the  town 
— no  appearance  of  preparation  showed  that  the  enemy  knew  the 
Allies  were  advancing',  and  that  at  furthest,  only  a  few  days  inter- 
vened before  the  greatest  struggle  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
would  be  commenced.  At  about  three  o'clock,  the  troops  emerged 
from  the  brushwood  upon  a  narrow  track  through  the  forest,  some 
four  or  ^YQ  feet  wide.  To  mdve  along  this  the  men  were  obliged  to 
form  in  sections  of  threes,  and  as  a  quantity  of  the  baggage  and  artil- 
lery was  already  upon  the  same  route,  stoppages  were  continual. 
The  men  straggled  from  the  ranks,  searching  everywhere  for  water. 
Some  threw  away  their  arms,  and  lay  down  on  the  road,  declaring 
themselves  unable  to  proceed  any  further ;  others,  ill  from  diarrhoea 
and  cholera,  crawled  into  the  wood,  and  seemed  to  resign  themselves 
to  their  fate."    (Page  407.) 

Times*  Correspondent.^—*'^  And  now  commenced  a  march  which 
deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  boldest  movements  ever  mside  by 
any  military  commander  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  As  it  had  been 
ascertained  by  reconnaissance  that  the  enemy  had  posted  strong 
batteries  along  the  north-west  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Star  Fort  and  Fort  Constantino,  which  would  cause 
us  loss  and  delay  in  an  attempt  to  invest  the  town  on  that  face,  it 
occurred  to  our  commanders^  that  by  a  flank  movement  performed  with 
energy  and  decision  on  BalaklavOj  we  would  turn  and  nefttralize  the  effect 
of  the  three  batteries,  secure  a  new  base  of  operatv.ns,  (of  which  we  were 
in  want,  having  abandoned  that  of  the  Katcha.)  and  completely  distract 
the  enemy,  who  would  find  the  weakest  part  of  Sebastopol  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  our  batteries,  and  our  attacks  directed  against  a  point  where  they 
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had  least  reason  to  expect,  and  which  they  might  have  imagined  free 
from  all  assault.  The  whole  army  accordingly  marched  towards  the 
south-east,  on  the  Black  River,  and  as  they  were  obliged  to  pass 
through  a  thickly- wooded  country,  intersected  by  narrow  lanes  wind- 
ing up  and  down  the  hills,  the  troops  were  necessarily  in  some  disorder, 
and  had  the  enemy  possessed  the  sinallesi  enterprise  they  might  have  inflicted 
on  us  severe  loss  and  caused  great  annoyance  by  a  spirited  attack  on  our 
Jlankf  whilst  we  were  rounding  the  head  of  Uie  harbour.  At  times,  from 
the  top  of  the  hills,  we  could  see  the  town  quite  plainly,  its  white 
houses  shining  in  the  sun.  All  the  afternoon  the  steamei*s  effected  a 
diversion  by  shelling  the  Star  Fort  and  Fort  Constantine,  but  at  such 
a  long  range  they  could  do  but  little  execution  ;  however,  the  fire  had 
the  elFect  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Russians.  They  made  not 
the  smallest  attempt  to  interrupt  our  progress."     (Page  192). 

"  There  are  some  military  critics  who  imagine  that  if  we  had 
marched  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  on  the  track  of  (he 
defeated  army,  we  might,  by  a  forced  march  to  Balaklava,  have 
entered  the  town  on  the  south  side,  and  have  carried  the  works  by 
storm.  The  forts  on  Hie  north  side^  Fort  Constantine  and  the  Star 
Fort,  command  the  town,  and  could  inflict  great  injury  on  an  army  in 
occupation,  should  such  an  attempt  be  crowned  with  success.*'  (Fage 
281.) 

"  Oct.  13. — It  is  now  eighteen  days  since  our  army  by  a  h-illiant  and 
daring  forced  march  on  Balaklava  obtained  its  magnificent  position  on  the 
heights  which  envelope  Sebastopol  on  the  south  side  from  the  sea  to  the 
Tcliei  naya ;  sixteeji  days  have  elapserl  since  our  troops  occupied  tliese 
heights,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  French  proceeded  to  invest  the 
town  as  closely  ns  its  extent  would  allow  them  to  perform  that  opera- 
tion. The  public  must  not  be  indignant  when  they  are  told  that  up 
to  this  moment  not  a  British  or  French  gun  has  replied  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  the  Russians  have  emjyhyed  the  interval  in  throwing 
up  earthworks^  trenches,  and  batteries  to  cover  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
which  have  mode  it  almost,  if  not  altogetlier,  as  foj-midable  as  t/ie  opposite 
side  of  the  creek  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  which  have  gone  far  to 
neutralize  the  advantages  we  had  gained  by  our  masterly  flank  movement 
from  the  BeWek  to  Balaklava  and  which  promise  to  increase  very  con- 
siderably the  difiiculties  and  dangers  of  the  siege.  The  delay  lias 
been,  /  honestly  believe  quite  unavoidably.  Any  ofiicer  who  has  been 
present  at  great  operations  of  this  nature  will  understand  what  it  is, 
for  an  army  to  land  in  narrow  and  widely-separated  creeks  all  its 
munitions  cf  war — its  shells,  its  cannon  shot,  its  heavy  guns,  mortjirs, 
its  powder  its  ^un  carriages,  its  platforms,  its  fascines,  gabions,  .sand- 
bags, its  trenching  tools,  and  all  the  various  matei'iel  requisite  for  ihe 
sitge  of  extcn.^^ive  and  formidable  lints  of  fortifications  and  baikrits 
But  Jew  ships  can  come  in  at  atime  to  Balaklava  or  Arrow  Bay ;  in  the 
formci'  there  is  only  one  smoll  ordnance  wharj,  and  yet  it  is  there  that  every 
Briiibh  tannon  must  he  landed.^*     (Page  211.) 

\\ii  i:cw  leg  ihe  reader  to  recall  what  we  have  already  stated  re- 
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garding  the  object  of  the  expedition — the  destruction  of  the  naval 
force  lying  at  Sebastopol ;  and  here  let  us  admit  for  argument  sake, 
that  the  simple  expedient  of  sinking  the  vessels  was  not  foreseen.  For 
the  destruction  of  these  vessels  it  was  a  coup-de-main  had  to  be  executed, 
the  term  is  their  own,  and  that  coup-de-main  could  only  apply  to  the 
fleet,  and  for  such  a  coup-de-main  the  ground  was  most  convenient. 
The  harbour  of  Sebastopol  is  a  deep  inlet  with  precipitate  rocks  over- 
hanging it  on  the  north,  and  these  undefended.  You  had  but  to 
reach  the  crest  of  the  escarpment,  and  with  the  plunging  fire  of  half- 
a-dozen  guns  sink  the  vessels,  if  not  sunk  already,  and  destroy  from 
the  rear  the  batteries  of  the  north -side  entrance,  which  then  opened 
the  way  to  your  vessels  if  you  wished  to  dismantle  entirely  the  place. 
Afterwards  nothing  remained  to  do  but  to  re-embark. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  Russia.  She  had  succeeded 
in  "  dragging  our  forces  to  her  shores ;"  she  had  got  them  there  only 
after  they  had  awaited  quietly  two  months  at  Varna  to  allow  her  to 
do  her  best  against  the  Turks  at  Silistria — only  after  they  had  allowed 
her  two  months  to  transfer  her  defeated  troops  to  the  Crimea,  in  order 
that  these  troops  might  there  be  opposed  to  themselves.  *  Having 
got  them  80  far,  good  care  was  taken  not  to  attack  and  discomfit  them 
during  their  landing,  a  fact  significantly  passed  over  by  the  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Times,  but  presented  to  the  British  nation  by  the 
Correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald^  as  "  the  greatest  military  fault 
of  Prince  Menschikoff."  "f  They  were  then  allowed  to  advance  into 
the  Crimea ;  but  it  was  the  south  side,  not  the  north,  that  Russia  had 
fixed  on  for  their  attack.  To  effect  this  change  of  destination,  her 
military  force  on  the  spot  was  called  in,  in  aid  of  her  diplomatic  con- 
trivances in  Paris  and  London  ;  they  found  batteries  erected  and 
troops  stationed  to  bar  their  passugc  on  towards  the  north  side,  just  as 
a  troop  of  wild  elephants  in  India  are  met  by  stakes  to  drive  them 
in  thti  appointed  direction  of  the  battue.  The  Russian  cavalry  never 
appear;  Lord  Raglan  prevents  pursuit.  On  both  sides,  after  the 
action,  the  inferior  generals  charge  their  superiors  with  not  annihila- 
ting the  enemy  when  in  their  power.  The  Russian  position  is  not 
turned  but  stormed  ;  had  it  been  turned,  the  way  was  open. 

After  the  *^  victory**  the  nation  is  intoxicated,  and  looks  no  further 
curiously  into  operations.  It  seemed  unconscious  that  those  opera- 
tions were  changed  from  the  destruction  of  a  fleet,  and  the  surprise 
of  the  forts  that  protected  it,  to  the  investment  of  a  city  by  an  army  so 


*  *'  The  prisoners  (taken  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma)  told  us  they  belonged  to  the  army 
of  Molduvia,  and  had  only  arrived  in  the  Crimea  within  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  days." 
—  Times'  Correspofident,  Page.  185. 

t  "  Menschikoff^  it  is  true,  was  not  aware  of  the  movement^  until  it  was  made  known 
to  him  by  ourselves  in  the  course  of  the  dayXl^  when  he  must  also  have  been  apprised, 
by  means  of  Lis  Cot>sacks,  that  one  of  our  Divisions,  only  5,000  strong,  remained  behind, 
and  were  not  likely  to  march  till  the  following  day.  It  is  qtUte  unpleasant  to  think  with 
what  ease  this  Division  might  have  been  cut  off  had  the  Htusiaus  only  disphyed  a  moiety 
of  the  persistence  and  courage  they  exhibited  at  Inkermann^  and  round  Sebastopol.** 
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small  that  that  inv&stmcnt  was  impossible,  and  in  face  of  a  force  out- 
side the  walls,  by  which  it  became  itself  invested.  This,  when  the 
fleet  in  question  had  disappeared  by  the  act  of  the  enemy  himself, 
disappeared  as  a  fleet  to  be  turned  into  a  portion  of  the  defences. 
This  is  not  a  fairy  tale :  we  are  but  re- capitulating  events  which  took 
place  two  years  ago,  and  formed  part  of  the  news  of  the  time.  The 
two  great  powers  of  Europe  go  to  war  to  protect  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire from  a  fleet,  and  the  first  appearance  of  this  fleet  in  the  opera- 
tions is  when  its  guns  form  part  of  the  double  flre,  which  they  set 
themselves  down  to  receive  on  the  barren  coast  of  a  detached  Penin- 
sula. The  operation  by  which  they  did  so  was  called  *'  a  brilliant 
and  daring  forced  march,"  by  which  the  army  '^  attained  a  magnifi- 
cent position"  ;  was  said  to  be  undertaken  to  distract  the  enemy,  who 
would  find  the  weakest  part  of  Sebastopol  exposed  to  the  fire  of  our 
batteries."  The  truth  being,  as  was  also  published  at  the  time^  that  the 
army,  having  so  arrived  at  the  "  weakest  part,"  could  not  venture  to 
enter  it,  because  to  do  so  was  to  expose  'hemselves  to  the  over-hanging 
fire  of  those  forts,  which,  by  this  '^  brilliant  and  daring"  exploit,  they 
refused  to  attack.  This  is  the  '^famous  flank  march"  {Times)  by 
which  the  Allies  pass  to  the  South  to  be  trapped  within  Balaklava, 
from  which  escape  becomes  henceforward  impossible,  until,  by  the 
capitulation  called  a  peace,  they  undertake  to  enforce  the  Menschikoff 
note  on  the  Porte,  and  are  in  return  suffered  to  embark  from  the 
harbour  of  Sebastopol,  which  fortress  the  nations  of  England  and 
France  believe  they  have  captured.*  This  inability  to  embark,  save 
by  Russia's  sufferance,  afler  the  two  years'  operations,  and  the  capture 
of  the  place  depending  entirely  on  the  same  North  side  forts,  which  had 
they  marched  to  that  side,  they  would  have  destroyed  at  their  pleasure. 

The  events  of  an  ordinary  war  are  made  up  of  skill  and  chance  ; 
but  the  events  of  a  collusive  war  are  like  the  results  of  a  game  with 
pricked  cards  or  cogged  dice.  The  skill  of  the  General  on  neither 
side  is  of  any  avail,  nor  the  valour  of  the  soldier ;  chance  is  set 
at  defiance,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  is  closed ;  the  whole  then 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  originating  Government,  and  the  power 
of  the  conniving  one. 

The  events  which  we  have  rapidly  traced  must  have  all  been 
planned  before-hand,  exactly  as  they  have  occurred.  The  Russian 
Cabinet  in  sitting  down  to  assort  them,  had  to  provide  against  no 
other  danger  than  the  incredulity  of  the  British  nation.  It  had  to 
combine  so  as  to  preserve  that  nation's  credulity,  and  thereby  render 
practicable  that  Government's  connivance.  These  terms  Mr,  Disraeli 
had  the  sagacity  to  find,  and  the  courage  to  apply  even  before  the 
plot  began  to  unfold  itself. 

*  "  The  PlenipotODtiaries  of  Russia  announce  that  tbej  have  received  orders  to  declare 
in  reply  to  the  request  which  had  been  made  to  them  on  the  subject,  that  the  port  of 
Sebastopol  will  be  opened  to  the  vessels  of  the  Allied  Powers,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
embarkation  of  their  troops  and  of  their  material.** — Protocol  No.  22  of  (he  Conferences 
of  Paris, 


Extracts  from  "  A  Voick  from  Within  the  Walls  op  Srbas- 
TOPOL,"  by  Captain  Hodasevitch,  (a  Polish  officer,  who  deserted  to 
the  British.) 

'^  On  the  north  side,  or  Sevemaya,  is  Fort  Constantine  (Plan  U., 
10),  built  in  the  same  manner  as  Fort  Nicholas,  except  that  the  upper 
line  of  guns  is  open.  The  battery  of  St.  Michael  (Plan  II.,  11)  is 
better  built,  except  that  the  arches  are  rather  thin,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  Fort  Severnaya  (Plan  U.,  12)  is  useless,  or  worse  than 
useless,  as  it  is  not  properly  commanded  by  other  works,  but  by  the 
high  ground  around  it,  so  that  at  the  distance  of  a  grape-shot  it  is  pos' 
sihle  to  see  all  the  interior^  even  the  barbette  of  the  guns,  Major- 
Greneral  Pavlovsky,  who  had  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Sevastopol, 
proposed  to  destroy  the  North  Fort  as  perfectly  useless,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  increase  the  wall,  because  the  buildings  (hospital,  bar- 
racks, &c.)  inside  the  fort  were  too  near  the  wall.  The  citadel  of  the 
fort  was  in  a  state  of  neglect ;  not  a  single  gun  was  mounted ;  the 
only  thing  remarkable  was  a  subterranean  passage  from  the  citadel  to 
the  Soukhaya  Balka  (Plan  n.,  18).  The  length  of  this  passage  is 
about  4000  feet.  In  the  ^hole  North  Fort  there  were  not  more  than 
eight  guns,  and  these  in  a  very  dilapidated  state." — pp.  9-10. 

*'  Up  to  the  27th  of  August  the  following  additions  had  been  made 
to  the  fortifications  of  the  town  : — ^The  full  number  of  guns  had  been 
placed  in  the  lower  tier  of  Fort  St  Nicholas ;  in  the  second  tier  guns 
had  been  placed  in  every  second  embrasure  &cing  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  (Plan  11.,  a) ;  while  on  the  side  to  the  north,  which  is  three 
stories  high  (Plan  11.,  6),  the  second  tier  had  guns  only  in  the  third 
and  sometimes  fourth  embrasures ;  in  the  third  tier  it  was  considered 
dangerous  to  place  any  guns,  and  consequently  very  few  were  placed 
there.  Every  third  gun  was  fired  for  practice,  which  shook  the  whole 
fort,  and  the  embrasures  were  spoilt  by  the  fidling  of  a  great  nuuiy 
stones,  80  that  the  next  day  parties  of  workmen  were  ordered  to 
repair  the  damage  caused,  and  then  I  saw  that  the  waUs  were  only 
faced  with  stone,  the  space  between  which  was  fiUed  up  with  rubbish." 
—p.  18. 
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Bossia,  if  not  Everywhere,  Nowhere. 


A  COBBESPONDENCK 
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Question. 

Thssb  is  no  (me  readier  ta  give  jou  credit  for  the  new  ele^ 
lAent  jou  have  introduced  into  the  philosopliy  of  political  ratio- 
cination than  myself.  My  objection  is  only  to  the  ratio  and 
proportion  which  jou  attrionte  to  it.  Judj^ing  this  to  be  in  ez- 
cessy  I  condemn  jon  in  .the  very  interest  of  your  own  discovery. 
AdiKuttingi  then^  that  there  enters  into  the  sum  of  action  a 
pecnliar  and  distmot  influence  not  hitherto  appreciated^  it  evi- 
dently  can  Qonstitate  but  one  out  of  many^  and  mnst  be  subject 
to  peculiar  laws  and  have  action  only  on  particular  and  re- 
stricted fields.  But  if  this  action  be  generalised — if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  strictly  conned  to  and  limitM  within  its  own  field,  the 
^bct  on  the  public  judgment  must  be,  as  I  take  it  to  have 
been,  tp  withdraw  all  value  from  the  proposition,  and  to  surround 
it  with  an  atmosphere  of  exaggeration.  In  a  word,  it  has  been 
concluded  tha.t  your  wamipgs  are  useless  because  you  see  Russia 
everywhere.  *  I  am  only  giving  expression  .to  the  conclusion  to 
whidi  the  publichatf  already  come.  I  and  everyone  would  see 
Bukia  somewh^icey  if  vou  would  be  content  with  the  modesty  of 
such  an  assent.  I  wul  be  more  explicit.  If  you  tdl  me  that 
Russia  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Candian  affair.  I  can  believe 
you ;  for  my  sense  of  human  pipobabilities  is  not  shodLod,  nor  my 


jierception  of  political  profit  overstrained.  But  when  you 
tel!  me  that  Russia  made  the  Prusso- Austrian  War,  why  then  I 
am  inchned  to  believe,  le  teste,  that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Cretan  Insurrection. 

Eeplt. 

I  Diicht  tell  TOO,  and  with  truth,  that  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks 18  one  of  business,  and  not  of  speculation,  and  that  you 
have  either  to  master  it  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  might  furtlier  tell 
you  that  the  proposition  you  put  in  my  mouth  is  not  miii«,  and 
that,  consequently,  all  you  say  respecting  it  falls  in  the  water. 
.A^ain,  I  might  rectify  your  proposition  by  putting  in  its  placi: 
what  I  do  say,  and  which  is  only  what  DkmosthENES  said  to 
yonr  compeers  of  old,  "Philip  triumphs  by  your  indiffer- 
"  ence."  I  haw  rendered  it,  "  There  would  be  no  danger,  no 
"  suffering,  for  England  and  the  world,  were  yoii  to  give  to  the 
"  most  important  of  your  affairs  the  same  care  tliat  you  bestow 
"  on  the  most  insigniHcant," 

But  I  leave  all  this  to  come   down  to  the  line  you   have 


Russia,  yon  say,  is  one  element  in  the  movement  of  public 
affairs.  That  means  that  tliere  is,  in  active  operation,  an  interest 
in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  England,  in  matters  not  exclu- 
sively affecting  England,  so  that  not  only  England  but  the  world 
also  M  injured,  in  so  far  as  that  influence  is  not  successfully 
combated.  YoDr  implication  seems  to  Ije  that  it  m  combated  ; 
for  otherwise  yon  would  at  once  recognise,  with  me,  the  vita!  and 
n^rente  neceasty  of  evoking  some  meuis  of  protection.  Now  I 
put  it  to  you  distinctly  and  categorically,  docs  there  exist  in  the 
Government  cf  £ngland  a  perception  of  this  danger,  to  any,  the 
most  limited,  amount  ?  Is  there  a  plan  in  operation  by  whicli 
to  frustrate  sadt  designs?  You  cannot,  you  will  not,  answer  me 
in  the  affirmatire.  ion  know  that  you  could  not  make  the 
modified  admissioa  you  now  make  to  me,  in  conversation  with 
your  coUeagses  or  ttose  of  the  opposite  faction.  You  conid  not 
do  iL  You  wmild  lose  consideration ;  yon  would  be  laughed  at. 
H  is  not  that  all  chance  of  the  Foreign  OfBce  would  be  gone,  but 
all  office  whatever.  You  know  that  on  ereiT,  the  smallest,  oc- 
casion where  a  coarse  has  to  be  taken,  you  and  every  one  else  are 
in  doabt  and  trouble. 

But  what  is  the  end  of  this  Russian  influence  which  you 
admit  to  exist  ?  Is  it  not,  by  your  own  showing,  confjuest  t  An 
iiusurrection  in  Candia,  nurtured  by  her,  means  conquest,  and 
that  conquest  directed  ajjainft  an  Empire  at  once  European  and 
»_-^-       — _ ..^  which,  in  the  upwion  of  a  competent  jndpc 
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(Napoleon)  included  all  Europe  in  its  consequences.  This  is 
the  element  to  which  you  oppose  nothing,  and  are  content  that 
nothing  should  be  opposed,  oecause  of  its  exclusive  and  limited 
field  of  action. 

But  if  there  be  an  action  of  this  sort  in  progress,  one  by  its 
very  nature  simultaneously  operating  on  all  the  Oovemments, 
ana  doing  so  through  the  total  absence  of  countervailing  action, 
two  inferences  are  clear ;  the  first,  that  it  must  go  on  progres- 
sively from  year  to  year  accumulating  its  results ;  the  second, 
that  it  will  draw  within  its  sphere  and  into  its  vortex  the  whole 
of  the  affairs  of  each  particular  country,  and  so  interweave  them 
the  one  with  the  other,  that  at  a  certain  point  the  whole  must  be 
inextricable.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  inevitable  conclusion 
of  any  dispassionate  observer,  who,  without  special  knowledge, 
and  merely  looking  on  the  matter,  must  conclude  on  general 
grounds  that  Russia  is  active  and  that  the  other  Powers  are  pas- 
sive ;  that  Russia  is  everywhere,  if  anywhere,  and  that  unless 
she  be  eveijrwhere  she  can  be  nowhere. 

Now  the  illustration  you  offer  you  have  not  turned  to  account 
in  your  sense ;  for,  properly  used,  it  shows  that  Russia  is  no- 
where. You  should  nave  said,  ^^  The  Cretan  Insurrection  is  sup- 
^^  pressed,  therefore  the  desires  of  Russia  are  impotent.  The 
^^  ]rru8so-Austrian  Warpix>ves  that  she  weighs  nothing  in  the  coun- 
^^  cils  of  Europe,  for  Prussia  has  usurped  uie  Duchies  of  the  Bal- 
"  tic,  her  claims  on  which  have  been  her  dearest  object  in  the  West 
^^  for  a  centuiT  and  a  half.  Prussia  has  set  up  a  Pretender  in 
^^  the  Princinalities  of  the  Danube,  and  so  cut  her  off  from  all  her 
^  dreams  of  Oriental  conouest.  Theltalian  Kingdom  is  established, 
^^  so  that  her  principles  ox  legitimacy  are  put  down  in  Europe,  and 
^^  the  German  War  has  been  made  in  defiance  of  the  obligation  to 
^^  settle  their  differences  by  Mediation  and  a  Congress,  thus  giving 
^^  the  final  blow  to  that  artful  scheme  of  diplomatic  policy  by 
'^  which  her  designs  against  Europe  (in  the  opinion  of  Lonl 
"  Liverpool)  were  to  oe  gratified/' 

This  is  the  line  I  should  have  taken  had  I  been  in  your  place, 
and  desirous  of  excusing  the  passive  condition  of  my  country  in 
face  of  foreign  dangers,  the  existence  of  which  I  could  not  denj', 
instead  of  contenting  myself  with  saying,  as  you  have  done,  "  You 
^^  cannot  make  out  that  Russia  gained  anything  by  the  German 
"War." 
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